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INTRODUCTION 


KENT EMERY, JR. 


ith one exception, the essays in this volume originated as lectures 

delivered at the XVth Annual Colloquium of the Société Interna- 
tionale pour l'Étude de la Philosophie Médiévale (SIEPM), held at the 
University of Notre Dame, 8-10 October 2008. The Colloquium cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Société. Like the anni- 
versary meeting itself, this volume marks a certain progress in the study of 
medieval philosophy and theology since the time when the Société was 
founded. At its beginning, the Société was especially concerned with the 
nexus between the transmission of the writings of Aristotle in the Latin 
West, the rise of the universities, and the development of the curricula and 
formal study of philosophy and of Scholastic theology within the universi- 
ties.' In the last two decades especially, intellectual historians have di- 
rected attention to other institutional /oci of philosophical and theological 
learning in the later Middle Ages, notably to the schools or studia (study- 
houses) of the mendicant and monastic religious orders, as well as to the 
intellectual activity at the papal court (especially at Avignon) and at vari- 
ous royal courts.? The purpose of this volume is to consolidate scholarship 
on these subjects, to define the status quaestionis, to encourage students 
of medieval philosophy and theology to become more aware of, and be 
more attentive to, the particularities of instruction in the studia as distinct 
from the university, and to heed more carefully large and more subtle dif- 
ferences between texts produced to fulfill degree-requirements at the uni- 
versity, designed for instruction in the schools of the religious orders, or 
as contributions to the agenda of the papal or some royal court. 


The development of Scholastic philosophy and theology in the later 
Middle Ages is indeed associated closely with the foundation of the uni- 
versities; in large part the various genres of Scholastic literature are de- 
fined by the curricula, academic exercises, degree requirements, etc. es- 


! For recollections and comments on the founding of the SIEPM, see J. HAMESSE and K. 
EMERY, Jr. in the Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 50 (2008), v-x, x-xvii, respectively. 

? [n passing, William J. COURTENAY gives an overview of this scholarly literature in his 
Epilogue to this volume, pp. 725-34. 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. VII-XVI 
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tablished at the universities. Yet it is a large fact, commonly disregarded, 
that members of the mendicant (Augustinian, Carmelite, Dominican, 
Franciscan) and monastic (Benedictine, Cistercian) religious orders typi- 
cally received all of their instruction in the liberal arts and most or all of 
their instruction in theology not in the university proper but in the local, 
provincial and general study-houses of their orders. Consequently, proba- 
bly the greater part of Scholastic philosophical and theological literature 
was designed and composed for instruction within the studia of the reli- 
gious orders. The religious orders usually established general study- 
houses near universities; the relationship between the studia and universi- 
ties, however, varied in different places and times. For example, there 
were no faculties of theology in Italian universities, so that in Italy theo- 
logical training took place nearly exclusively in the study-houses of the 
religious orders. Otherwise, more talented Italian friars were sent to Paris 
(e.g., Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas) or, especially in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to Oxford, to study theology. In all cases, however, only a very few 
of the many friars and monks who had embarked upon the long course of 
study in arts and theology in the network of their orders’ studia were 
eventually sent to Paris to pursue the university degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Theology under the order’s current Regent Master. 


In principle if not always in fact, the curricula of the religious studia 
were meant to duplicate broadly the curriculum in the university; accord- 
ingly, teachers and students in the studia produced Scholastic literature in 
the same genres as their secular counterparts in the university proper: 
logical treatises, commentaries on the works of Aristotle, on Scripture and 
the Sentences, questions on natural philosophy and theology (which in 
their literary transmission were usually detached from the brief comments 
on authoritative texts that originally accompanied them), disputations of 
various kinds, including quodlibetal disputes and collationes (or evening 
disputes). But although the curricula in the studia broadly matched the 
curriculum of the university, the differences in teaching and intention 
could be significant. Masters in the faculty of Arts in the university were 
accustomed to comment on the works of Aristotle in a thorough and sys- 
tematic way: lemmata of the continuous text received explanation and 
comment, questions were raised and disputed, and in general the meaning 
intended by the Philosopher was determined. Friars composed commen- 
taries like those of the secular masters at the university. The commentaries 
on Aristotle by Thomas Aquinas, for example, were probably composed 
with the instruction of the friars in the studia in mind, but because in their 
form and quality they emulated the tradition of commentary at the univer- 
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sity, they soon became esteemed by masters in the faculty of Arts at the 
University of Paris.’ As William Courtenay points out in his Epilogue to 
this volume, whereas secular masters in the universities commented upon 
the writings of Aristotle before studying theology, the “Aristotelian com- 
mentaries of mendicants... were for the most part written after their bacca- 
laureate in theology and lectures on the Sentences” (p. 731). This fact was 
not without consequence, and it is evident that courses in the Arts taught 
in the studia of the religious orders could be quite different in form and 
intention from those taught in the faculty of Arts at the university. For 
example, the Quaestiones super secundum et tertium De anima by John 
Duns Scotus issued from a course that he taught in the Franciscan studium 
in Oxford in the early 1290s. The Quaestiones scarcely constitute a com- 
mentary on De anima; Scotus does not expound Aristotle's text and he 
seldom engages the actual arguments of Aristotle or his commentators. 
More frequently he addresses the arguments of theologians, e.g., Thomas 
Aquinas, Vital du Four, Gonsalvus Hispanus, Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of 
Fontaines, Giles of Rome. The work is only loosely related to Aristotle's 
text, comprising a series of selected questions roughly in sequence with 
topics in Books II and III of De anima. The questions treat precisely those 
matters concerning the soul that commonly and conventionally arise in 
theological discourse, for instance, in commentaries on the Sentences. In- 
deed, in his questions Scotus raises theological topics (e.g., the Beatific 
Vision) and adduces theological examples freely, in a way that would 
never be allowed by a master in the Arts faculty at the University of Paris. 
Scotus’ Quaestiones unambiguously reflect an understanding of philoso- 
phy as the handmaiden of theology (ancilla theologiae); his course on De 
anima was designed to introduce friars to the ways men talked about the 
soul in the faculty of Theology, and was especially useful to students who 
might someday advance so far in their studies as to become Bachelors 
under a Regent Master of the Order." 


? See J.-P. TORRELL, OP, Initiation à saint Thomas d Aquin : sa person et son œuvre, 
deuxiéme édition, Fribourg Suisse-Paris, 2002, 327-60. Among Masters of the Arts fac- 
ulty, Thomas soon earned the epithet famosus expositor [of Aristotle]; see C. STEEL, Intro- 
duction to HENRICUS BATE: Speculum divinorum et quorundam naturalium. Parts XI-XII: 
On Platonic Philosophy, ed. H. BOESE (Ancient and Medieval Series 1: 12), Leuven 1990, 
xi. Concerning the use of the title, Steel (n. 2) cites A. PATTIN, De verhouding van en 
wezenheid en de transcendentale relatie in de 2de helft van de XIIe eeuw (Verhandelingen 
van Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten 
van Belgié 21), Brussel 1955, 189 n. 12. 

^ See B. IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI Quaestiones super secundum et tertium De anima, ed. C. 
BÁZAN, K. EMERY, R. GREEN, T. NOONE, R. PLEVANO et A. TRAVER (B. Ioannis Duns Scoti 
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Probably the supreme exercise performed by the Master of Theology 
at the University of Paris was the quodlibetal disputation. Accordingly, 
Quodlibeta were the preferred literary production of the great secular 
masters—e.g., Gerard of Abbeville, Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of Fon- 
taines, Jean de Pouilly—who spent their whole careers in the faculty of 
Theology at Paris. Significantly, the commentaries on the Sentences of 
these secular masters, which they needs must have delivered on their way 
to becoming Bachelors and Masters of Theology, do not survive; in rela- 
tion to their later magisterial teaching responsibilities (ordinary and quod- 
libetal disputes), their baccalaureate exercise seemingly did not assume 
such great importance, and unlike mendicant masters (see below), they 
evidently did not devote any time to revising and up-dating their early 
Sentences-commentaries. Mendicant theologians who became university 
masters (e.g., Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus) disputed quodlibe- 
tal questions during their regencies at the University of Paris, but since 
their teaching careers in the university proper were not long, the number 
of disputes they conducted were few in comparison with the secular mas- 
ters. Not surprisingly, the quodlibetal dispute—the quintessential form of 
the faculty of Theology at the university—was carried over into the study- 
houses of the religious orders. In the studia, however, quodlibeta assumed 
a slightly different form, served a subtly different purpose and held a dif- 
ferent significance than they did in the university. The quodlibetal dis- 
pute, moreover, was enacted in yet another institutional venue. In the 
years 1314-1316 (probably at Christmas each year), as Master of the Sa- 
cred Palace Durand of Saint-Pourgain, OP disputed three large Quodlibeta 
at the papal court at Avignon.^ Interpreters ought to be alert to the differ- 
ences between generically similar formal disputes as they occur in differ- 
ent institutional settings and contexts. 


Opera philosophica 5), Washington, D.C.-St. Bonaventure, NY 2006, 139*-43*. 

? See the comments of J.C. Wey, CSB (ed.), Venerabilis inceptoris GUILLELMI DE 
OCKHAM Quodlibeta septem (Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 9), St. Bonaventure, 
NY 1980, 30*-41*. Wey argues that the Quodlibeta were disputed in the Franciscan study- 
house in London but were composed in the study-house in Avignon. For a magisterial 
study of quodlibetal disputations within the studia of the Franciscans, see S. PIRON, “Fran- 
ciscan Quodlibeta in Southern studia and at Paris, 1280-1300", in Theological Quodlibeta 
in the Middle Ages Y: The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the 
Christian Tradition 1), Leiden-Boston 2006, 403-38. 

6 DURANDUS A SANCTO PoRCIANO, Quodlibeta Avenionensia tria, additis correctionibus 
HERVEI NATALIS supra dicta Durandi in primo Quolibet, ed. P.T. STELLA (Textus et studia 
in historiam scholasticae 1), Zürich 1965. 
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If the quodlibetal disputation was the most authoritative exercise of 
the secular masters, commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
were the métier of mendicant teachers. Lecturing on the Sentences was a 
university requirement for the Bachelor's degree in the faculty of Theol- 
ogy, and scholars usually associate Sentential commentaries with that re- 
quirement and exercise. But if the baccalaureate commentary on the Sen- 
tences was paradigmatic, the use of the Lombard's text for theological 
instruction went far beyond its specified role within the curriculum of the 
Theology faculty. The Sentences served as the basis for theological in- 
struction within the studia of the religious orders for all of those stu- 
dents—by far the greater number—who never qualified to study theology 
under the Regent Master at the university. Indeed, as Courtenay points out 
in his Epilogue, *many if not most of the mendicant orders, by the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century, required that anyone sent to Paris to read 
the Sentences had to have first done so at one or more provincial or custo- 
dial schools of the order" (p. 731). Within the studia, courses on the Sen- 
tences could be cursory, running quickly through the four Books in a year 
and beginning again in the following year;’ it is possible that abbreviatio- 
nes of the Sentences-commentaries of the more famous masters could 
have served not only as personal study-aids but as the basis of such cur- 
sory instruction within the studia. More extensive commentaries on the 
Sentences, approximating those that qualified one for a university degree, 
were the basis of more advanced theological teaching within the studia; 
the commentaries composed for this teaching in the studium, moreover, 
could serve as a preparation for the lectures one would need to deliver for 
the baccalaureate at the university. Further, as 1s well-known, not least as 
a matter of intellectual economy amidst busy teaching and administrative 
careers, mendicant masters continually revised their commentaries on the 
Sentences, so that, for example, a commentary originally prepared in the 
studium could serve as the basis for one's baccalaureate production at the 
university, and in subsequent redactions ultimately could come to serve as 
the vehicle of one's most considered, mature thought. This accounts for 
the multiple redactions of commentaries on the Sentences by famous 
mendicant masters (e.g., John Duns Scotus, Durand of Saint-Pourçain, 
Peter Auriol), in which one may determine "archaeological layers," as it 
were, corresponding to different universities and study-houses at which 
they taught." In the vast literature concerning medieval commentaries on 


7 See M.M. MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study...” Dominican Education be- 
fore 1350 (Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998, 390-96. 


* The most famous case is Duns Scotus’ Ordinatio, in which Scotus compiled materials 
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the Sentences, not infrequently interpreters wholly ignore the institution in 
which the commentary was taught, and therefore what kind of Sentences- 
commentary one is interpreting and its precise pedagogical purpose and 
intention.” 


How the different intention of theological instruction in the studium 
from that in the university proper could affect the content of teaching is 
strikingly illustrated by Giorgio Pini’s essay in this volume, “Building the 
Augustinian Identity: Giles of Rome as Master of the Order” (pp. 409-25). 
Pini documents how Giles, when he was named Master of the Order of 
Augustinian Hermits, in order to give theological instruction within the 
Order a sharper identity intensified his study of the writings of Augustine 
and increasingly wove Augustine’s teachings into his own writings. Thus, 
for example, the presence of Augustine in Giles’ commentary on Book II 
of the Sentences, completed in 1309 after he had been Bishop of Bourges 
for fifteen years, is far more extensive than in his treatment of the same 
issues in the various collections of disputed questions that date from the 
beginning of his regency in Paris (pp. 422-23). Surviving literary evidence 
makes clear, however, that official ‘Aegidian’ doctrine functioned mainly 
in instruction within the studia of the Order; when subsequent Augustin- 
ian masters pursued degrees in the university proper, they evidently were 
not constrained to adhere to Giles’ teaching, as Russell L. Friedman’s es- 
say in this volume makes clear (“How ‘Aegidian’ Were Later Augustinian 
Hermits Regarding Intellectual Cognition? Gerard of Siena, Michael of 
Massa and the Object of the Intellect”, pp. 427-78). This example sug- 
gests that following the teaching of the official master of the order (e.g., 
Thomas Aquinas among the Dominicans, eventually Duns Scotus among 
the Franciscans) was primarily an imperative of teaching within the study- 
houses of an order, meant to provide the community of friars as an whole 


from his lectures on the Sentences at several different times and at several places. The 
Ordinatio was an on-going work-in-progress, which Scotus surely intended to ‘edit’ (or 
put in publishable form) but did not succeed in doing before his death. Concerning the 
three redactions of the Sentences-commentary of Durand of Saint-Pourgain, see now T. 
JESCHKE, F. RETUCCI, G. GULDENTOPS und A. SPEER, “Durandus von St. Pourçain und sein 
Sentenzenkommentar: Eine kritische Edition der A- und B-Redaction”, in Bulletin de phi- 
losophie médiévale 51 (2009), 111-43. Regarding Peter Auriol, see the essay in pp. 272- 
302 of this volume by W.O. DuBA, “The Legacy of the Bologna studium in Peter Auriol’s 
Hylomorphism”. 

? In this regard, one may review the individual essays in the recent volumes Medieval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1: Current Research, ed. G.R. EVANS, 
Leiden-Boston 2002, and Medieval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 2, 
ed. P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden-Boston 2009. 
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with a common theological pedagogy. Variation on this common peda- 
gogy was allowed the exceptionally talented. 


The genres of philosophical and theological literature associated with 
the curricula in Arts and Theology and the graded process of education in 
the university are well-defined: commentaries on the works of Aristotle 
and treatises on topics arising in these commentaries, commentaries on 
Scripture and the Sentences, ordinary and quodlibetal disputations. In the 
late-twelfth and early thirteenth-centuries—notably in the Parisian tradi- 
tion—the summa (conceived in various dispositions) was a common and 
even preferred literary form for theological discourse. The form became 
less frequent as the thirteenth century moved on, when the forms of dis- 
course pertaining to instruction in the university became the norm. The 
theological summae that were produced by thirteenth-century masters— 
the Summa theologica of Alexander of Hales, OFM, his collaborators and 
followers (Summa Halensis), the Summa theologiae sive De mirabili sci- 
entia Dei of Albert the Great, OP, the Summa of Gerard of Bologna, 
O.Carm., the Summa theologiae of Thomas Aquinas, OP''—were com- 
posed outside the context of university teaching and were intended pri- 
marily for instruction of the brethren within their authors’ respective reli- 
gious orders. As regards literary forms, mendicant masters evidently had 
more flexibility than their secular counterparts, the forms of whose writ- 
ings were dictated by their rigorously prescribed yearly teaching duties. 
Thus, when the secular master Henry of Ghent, whose whole teaching 
career took place in the faculty of Theology at the University of Paris, 
probably influenced by the great impact of the Summa theologiae of 
Thomas Aquinas decided to compose his own competing Summa, he did 
so necessarily by compiling and reorganizing materials from his quaestio- 
nes ordinariae and by incorporating materials from his Quodlibeta.'” 


One should not get the impression that theological instruction within 
the studia was necessarily more elementary than the study of theology in 


10 Concerning the Summa of Gerard of Bologna, see the essays in this volume by Ste- 
phen F. BROWN, “The Early Carmelite Parisian Masters", pp. 481-88, and Wouter GORIS, 
“The Critique of the Doctrine of God as First Known in the Early Carmelite School", pp. 
498-500. 

!! Cf TORRELL, Initiation à saint Thomas d'Aquin, 207-32. 

? See L. HODL, Introduction to HENRICI DE GANDAVO Summa (Quastiones ordinariae) 
art. XXXI-XXXIV, ed. R. MACKEN (Henrici de Gandavo Opera omnia 27), Leuven 1991, 
xxiv-xxx; J. GÓMEZ-CAFFARENA, "Cronologia de la Suma de Enrique de Gante por rela- 
ción a sus Quodlibetos", in Gregorianum 38 (1957), 116-33; IDEM, Ser participado y ser 
subsistente en la metafisica de Enrique de Gante (Analecta Gregoriana 93), Roma 1958. 
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the faculty of Theology at the university. The study-houses of the reli- 
gious orders could also provide for advanced theological study that was 
seldom available in the university. Although the texts of the Corpus Dio- 
nysiacum were available for students at the University of Paris through the 
University Stationer,” there is little evidence that the texts of Dionysius 
the Areopagite were regularly expounded in the faculty of Theology. AI- 
bert the Great lectured on the Dionysian writings in the Dominican 
studium generale in Cologne, where Thomas Aquinas compiled notes on 
his master's lectures on De divinis nominibus. Thomas himself lectured on 
De divinis nominibus in the Dominican studium in Orvieto (or possibly, at 
the studium in Rome).'^ Recent scholarship has uncovered the high level 
of innovative philosophical and theological learning that took place in the 
late-thirteenth and early-fourteenth century in the study-houses of the 
Teutonic Province of the Dominican Order. The massive summa by Ulrich 
of Strasbourg, De summo bono, was based on his own teaching in, and 
was designed for, the theological instruction of students in the studia of 
the Province, as was the more elementary Compendium theologicae veri- 
tatis by Hugh Ripelin of Strasbourg, which became one of the most 
widely-circulated theological textbooks of the later Middle Ages." The 
teaching within the Teutonic Province of the Dominican Order is treated 
in this volume in an essay by Alessandro Palazzo, “Philosophy and The- 
ology in the German Dominican scholae in the Late Middle Ages: The 
Cases of Ulrich of Strasbourg and Berthold of Wimpfen" (pp. 75-105). 


Four sections of this volume contain essays concerning the teaching 
and study of philosophy and theology in the studia of the religious orders: 
the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Augustinians and the Carmelites, the 
monastic orders (Benedictines and Cistercians). The final section of the 
volume contains essays concerning philosophical and theological activity 


13 CUP 1, 645 n? 530 (1286): “Item, liber Dyonisii cum commentis... vj sol.” The high 
cost of the book indicates the size of the collection of peciae. 

14 TORRELL, Initiation à saint Thomas d'Aquin, 36-40, 185-89. 

'S For convenient introductions to theology in the studia of the Teutonic Province, see 
A. DE LIBERA, La mystique rhénane d'Albert le Grand a Maitre Eckhart, Paris 1994 (for 
Hugh Ripelin and Ulrich, 73-98, 99-162); W. SENNER, Johannes von Sterngassen OP und 
sein Sentenzenkommentar Teil 1: Studie (QF n.F. 4), Berlin 1995. The important texts 
produced in the Province are being edited in the series CPTMA. For the massive transmis- 
sion of the Compendium theologicae veritatis in vernacular translation as well as Latin, see 
G. STEER, Hugo Ripelin von Strassburg: zur Receptions- und Wirkungsgeschichte des 
Compendium theologicae veritatis im deutschen Spátmittelalter (Texte und Textgeschichte 
2), Tübingen 1981. 
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at the papal court, notably in Avignon, and at various royal courts. The 
intellectual activity in these courts has been studied far less than the teach- 
ing and learning in the schools of the religious orders.'^ As the essays in 
this volume show, the mendicants likewise played a major role in the in- 
tellectual life of papal and royal courts. Since the establishment of the post 
in the thirteenth century, the Master of the Sacred Palace was a Domini- 
can, although lectors at the papal court could be appointed from other or- 
ders. The main duty of the Master and lectors of the Sacred Palace seems 
to have been to lecture on sacred Scripture and to preach to the pope and 
his court (especially in Advent and Lent). Unhappily, except for Christian 
Trottmann’s study of the dispute concerning the Beatific Vision (pp. 677- 
700), none of the other essays in this volume investigates an important 
theological activity that, especially under Pope John XXII, was organized 
at the papal court at Avignon: the evaluation and censure of theological 
writings. Between 1318 and 1334 writings by Jean de Pouilly, Peter of 
John Olivi, William of Ockham, Meister Eckhart, Thomas Waleys and 
Durand of Saint-Pourçain were examined by theological commissions 
established at the papal court in Avignon; in most cases, these examina- 
tions resulted in censures.'’ Exactly who the members of these commis- 
sions were, and exactly how they conducted their business, requires much 
further research. From what we can gather from the scholarship, neither at 
the papal court nor at royal courts was intellectual activity curricular, but 
rather served particular agendas. The interests of royal courts and the pa- 
pal court, obviously enough, could conflict, as Roberto Lambertini's essay 
on intellectual life at the court of Lewis the Bavarian (pp. 701-24) clearly 
shows; but so too did the pedagogical interests of the religious orders, on 
the one hand, and of the papacy, on the other, come into conflict. Such 
institutional dichotomy is illustrated beautifully—and ironically—in the 
career of one Dominican friar, Durand of Saint-Pourçain. In 1313 and 
again in 1316, at first 93 articles and then 235 articles drawn from the text 
of Durand’s commentary on the Sentences were censured by his Domini- 
can confréres, mainly because his teaching often opposed the teaching of 
the official Master of the Order, Thomas Aquinas, and was therefore un- 
suitable for the instruction of the friars in the studia. At precisely the same 
time, however, between the years 1313 and 1316, Durand served first 


16 The most significant volume to date concerning intellectual activity at the papal court 
at Avignon is La vie culturelle, intellectuelle et scientifque a la cour des papes d’Avignon, 
éd. J. HAMESSE (Textes et études du Moyen Age 28), Turnhout 2006. 

17 See the summary indications with bibliographical references in J.M.M.H. THUSSEN, 
Censure and Heresy at the University of Paris 1200-1400, Philadelphia 1998, 174-78. 
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Pope Clement V and then Pope John XXII as Master of the Sacred Palace 
at the papal court in Avignon. And Pope John XXII, who no one would 
deny had a keen nose for heresy, surely thought highly of Durand's theo- 
logical teaching, for in quick succession he appointed Durand Bishop of 
Limoux (1317), Bishop of Le Puy (1318) and finally Bishop of Meaux 
(1326). The wheel turned again when in the 1330s, from a characteristi- 
cally ‘Dominican’ or ‘Thomist’ standpoint, Durand sharply criticized his 
former patron's teaching on the Beatific Vision and thus himself became 
subject to theological examination at the papal court of Avignon. In sum, 
the Scholastic philosophical and theological life of the later Middle Ages 
played out in an inter-institutional context (university, studia, papal and 
royal courts), which intellectual historians and interpreters of philosophi- 
cal and theological texts ignore at great peril. 
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I. THE DOMINICANS 


DOMINICAN STUDIA IN SPAIN 


ALFONSO MAIERU 


y “Spain” in this context I mean what the Dominicans in the thir- 

teenth century called the “Province of Spain":! instituted in 1221, it 
included the convents of the whole Iberian peninsula. In 1301 the con- 
vents of Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, Navarre and the Balearic Islands 
were carved-off from the Province of Spain to make up the Province of 
Aragon (only later, in 1418, was the Province of Portugal established). 


To investigate the studia, I shall examine the documents of the Pro- 
vincial Chapters of the two provinces, Spain and Aragon. They can be 
studied together by virtue of the continuity of problems faced in the or- 
ganisation of the schools, which on the Iberian peninsula were also 
schools of grammar and schools of Arabic and Hebrew, and by virtue of 
the terminology used (use of the term doctor instead of the more wide- 
spread lector). 


These are the documents available. The documents of eleven Provin- 
cial Chapters in Spain before the division are edited, but are not always 
complete. For seven Chapters (those of the years from 1241 to 1244, and 
those of the years 1249, 1256, 1257) only the admonitiones have survived. 
The documents of four Chapters (1250, 1275, 1281 and 1299) are com- 
plete.” We also have fragments of assignationes of two Provincial Chap- 
ters in Spain after the division, dated by the editor, Fr. Kaeppeli, to the 
years 1390-93. 


' This is an up-dated rewriting of my previous essay, “Figure di docenti nelle scuole 
domenicane della Penisola Iberica fra XIII e XIV secolo”, in Le Vocabulaire des écoles 


des Mendiants au moyen âges, éd. M.C. PACHECO, Turnhout 1999, 45-88. 


? [ shall use the most recent available edition of the capitular documents: R. 


HERNANDEZ, “Las primeras actas de los capitulos provinciales de la Provincia de España”, 
in Archivo Dominicano 5 (1984), 5-41 (containing fragments of the documents of the four 
consecutive Chapters 1241-1244, and those for the years 1249, 1250, 1256, 1257); IDEM, 
“Pergaminos de Actas de los Capítulos Provinciales del siglo XIII de la Provincia Domini- 
cana de España”, in Archivo Dominicano 4 (1983), 5-73 (containing the capitular docu- 
ments for the years 1275, 1281, 1299). 

? T. KABPPELI, “Acta capitulorum Provinciae Hispaniae a. 1390-93 celebratorum", in 
AFP 38 (1968), 21-29. Henceforth — KAEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. Prov. Hisp. 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 


Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 3-31 
© BREPOLS 85 PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100970 
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As for the new Province of Aragon, the late Fr. Adolfo Robles Sierra 
has edited the documents of twenty-six Chapters during the first sixty-five 
years of the Province’s existence (1302-1366); these include three sub- 
stantial blocks of documents of Chapters held consecutively (from 1302 to 
1304, from 1327 to 1331, and from 1350 to 1355). After Fr. Robles’ 
early demise, another Dominican, Vito Tomas Gomez Garcia, edited the 
documents of the twenty-three other Provincial Chapters of Aragon during 
the fourteenth century (1368-1399). The new documents display greater 
continuity than in the previous cases (note the three blocks of consecutive 
documents from 1368 to 1373, from 1376 to 1381, and from 1391 to 
1397)? These were years in which figures such as Vicente Ferrer, as- 
signed to study logic in Barcelona in 1368, or Juan de Monzón, sent to 


^ The documents of the twenty-six Chapters are edited by A. ROBLES SIERRA, “Actas de 
los Capítulos provinciales de la Provincia dominicana de Aragón, correspondientes a los 
afios 1302, 1303, 1304 y 1307”, in Escritos del Vedat 20 (1990), 237-85 (= ROBLES [ed.], 
Actas 1); IDEM, “Actas de los Capítulos provinciales de la Provincia dominicana de Ara- 
gón, correspondientes a los afios 1310, 1312, 1314 y 1321", in Escritos del Vedat 21 
(1991), 105-54 (= ROBLES [ed.], Actas 2); IDEM, “Actas de los Capítulos provinciales de la 
Provincia de Aragón, O. P., correspondientes a los afios 1327, 1328, 1329, 1330 y 1331", 
in Escritos del Vedat 22 (1992), 131-78 (= ROBLES [ed.], Actas 3); IDEM, “Actas de los 
Capítulos provinciales de la Provincia de Aragón de la Orden de Predicadores, correspon- 
dientes a los años 1345, 1347, 1350 y 1351”, in Escritos del Vedat 23 (1993), 257-321 (= 
ROBLES [ed.], Actas 4); IDEM, “Actas de los Capítulos provinciales de la Provincia de 
Aragón de la Orden de Predicadores, correspondientes a los años 1352,1353,1354 y 1355", 
in Escritos del Vedat 24 (1994), 229-97 (= ROBLES [ed.], Actas 5); IDEM, “Actas de los 
Capítulos provinciales de la Provincia de Aragón de la Orden de Predicadores, correspon- 
dientes a los años 1357 y 1358", in Escritos del Vedat 25 (1995), 327-74 (= ROBLES [ed.], 
Actas 6); IDEM, “Actas de los Capitulos provinciales de la Provincia dominicana de 
Aragón, de los años 1363, 1365 y 1366”, in Escritos del Vedat 26 (1996), 91-139 (= 
ROBLES [ed.], Actas 7). 

? Cf. V.T. GÓMEZ GARCÍA, “Actas de los capítulos provinciales de la provincia domini- 
cana de Aragón pertenecientes a los años 1368, 1369 y 1370", in Escritos del Vedat 27 
(1997), 251-86 (= GOMEZ [ed.], Actas 1); IDEM, “Actas de los capítulos provinciales de la 
provincia dominicana de Aragón pertenecientes a los años 1371, 1372 y 1373”, in Escritos 
del Vedat 31 (2001), 199-242 (= GOMEZ [ed.], Actas 2); IDEM, “Actas de los capítulos 
provinciales de la provincia dominicana de Aragon pertenecientes a los años 1376, 1377, 
1378 y 1379”, in Escritos del Vedat 32 (2002), 341-86 (= GÓMEZ [ed.], Actas 3); IDEM, 
“Actas de los capítulos provinciales de la provincia dominicana de Aragón pertenecientes 
a los años 1380, 1381, 1387 y 1388”, in Escritos del Vedat 33 (2003), 389-430 (= GOMEZ 
[ed.]. Actas 4); IDEM, “Actas de los capítulos provinciales de la provincia dominicana de 
Aragón pertenecientes a los años 1389, 1391, 1392, 1393 y 1394”, in Escritos del Vedat 
34 (2004), 275-331 (= GOMEZ [ed.], Actas 5); IDEM, “Actas de los capítulos provinciales 
de la provincia dominicana de Aragón pertenecientes a los años 1395, 1396, 1397 y 1399", 
in Escritos del Vedat 35 (2005), 305-59 (= GOMEZ [ed.], Actas 6). 
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Paris in 1370, are registered.° 


As the documentation available is fragmentary and discontinuous, it 
should be read in the light of the directives of the government of the Order 
(General Chapter and Master-General), and should also be compared with 
the applications that the other provinces made of the general directives if 
it is to be fully appreciated. 


In this essay I do not treat the more important theme of the Collo- 
quium (philosophy and theology), but touch on three topics concerning 
the institutional aspects of Dominican studia in Spain. First, I give a short 
account of the preparatory schools in grammar, logic and philosophy for 
the study of theology; secondly, I mention the teaching of Arabic and He- 
brew; lastly, I discuss the schools of theology, focusing on the ways of 
reading the Bible and the Sentences. 


I. The Aims of the Dominican Order 


The aim of all the mendicant orders that sought to attain knowledge was 
the health of souls. The schools (studia) that they founded were first and 
foremost schools of theology; other schools were established with the 
study of theology in mind.’ The Dominicans were always clearly aware of 
the mission that their founder and the Apostolic See had given them, and 
claimed for themselves pre-eminence in learning; in moments of crisis, 
they appealed to the ideal of the Order as the guiding lantern in the 
Church. The Dominican convents were established as schools of theology. 
According to the early constitutions of the Order, each convent was to 
consist of twelve friars and have a superior and one who taught (“Conven- 
tus citra numerum duodenarium... et sine priore et doctore non mittatur"). 


In the late Fr. Leonard Boyle's reconstruction, the situation is pre- 
sented in historical detail. The Order's original mission, he claims, was 
that of preaching the word of God in accordance with the constitution /n- 
ter caetera promulgated by Lateran Council IV in 1215, under the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent III.” According to this text, since the bishops were bur- 


° Cf. GOMEZ (ed.), Actas 1, 252. 

7 Cf. LE. BOYLE, Facing History: A Different Thomas Aquinas, with an Introduction by 
J.-P. TORRELL, OP (FIDEM: Textes et études du moyen áge 13), Louvain-La-Neuve 2000, 
146. 

* De oudste constituties van de Dominicanen, ed. A.H. THOMAS, Louvain 1965, 62. 

? Cf. Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, ed. J. ALBERIGO et al., Bologna-Barcelona- 
Freiburg 1.B. 1962, 215-16: *Unde praecipimus tam in cathedralibus quam in aliis conven- 
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dened with too many tasks, it was necessary to institute groups of suitable 
persons able to help the bishops in the office of preaching and also in 
hearing confession, and in everything pertaining to the health of souls. St. 
Dominic was present at the Council, along with Bishop Fulco of Tou- 
louse, and, according to Father Boyle, he may have thought of the service 
that the small group of men gathered around him could perform in this 
way. What is certain is that Dominic and his followers were swiftly 
authorised by Innocent IIl's successor, Pope Honorius III, to perform the 
two functions of preaching (1217) and confession (1221). In his research 
on the training of the fratres communes (an expression that appears in the 
text of the General Chapter of 1305),'° Fr. Boyle has also made clear that 
they were friars “not selected for special studies at a studium provinciale 
or a sudium generale. They were the men who were generally engaged in 
the day-to-day hearing of confessions or ‘common’ preaching to which 
the Order was specifically committed. The Communes were, in fact, the 
backbone of the Order."!! The fratres communes received their theologi- 
cal training in the conventual schools studying the Bible, Peter Co- 
mestor's Historia scholastica and Peter Lombard's Sentences; for their 
training in pastoral activity, the Order produced four manuals between 
1221 and 1225, one prepared by the friars of Saint-Jacques in Paris and 
three by experienced Dominicans who had been masters of law at the 
University of Bologna (Paul of Hungary at Bologna, Conrad Hóxter at 
Cologne, Raymond of Pennafort at Barcelona). Again Fr. Boyle makes 
clear that the Order took its fratres communes very seriously: “the 
preacher and the confessor were as important in the Dominican scheme of 
education as the professional teachers," and recalls the provision of the 
General Chapter of 1259, in which one single concern is formulated for 
preachers, confessors and lectors: that care be taken that a candidate for 
one of these positions is well prepared to the point of being able to face 
any difficulties or dangers." All of the friars had the same end in view, 


tualibus ecclesiis viros idoneos ordinari, quos episcopi possint coadiutores et cooperatores 
habere, non solum in praedicationis officio, verum etiam in audiendis confessionibus et 
poenitentiis iniungendis ac caeteris quae ad salutem pertinent animarum." 

? Cf. Acta capitulorum generalium ordinis praedicatorum, ed. B.M. REICHERT, 3 vols. 
Roma 1898-1900, vol. 2, 13. Henceforth — REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 

! Cf. L.E. BOYLE, “Notes on the Education of the Fratres communes in the Dominican 
Order in the Thirteenth Century", in Xenia Medii Aevi Historiam Illustrantia oblata 
Thomae Kaeppeli O.P. 1, ed. R. CREYTENS et P. KÜNZLE, Roma 1978, 249-67, at 253-54. 

> BOYLE, “Notes”, 252-53. 

? BoyLe, “Notes”, 254, and cf. REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 99-100: “Non fiant 
lectores vel predicatores vel confessores nisi sint tam sufficientes quod possint sine pericu- 
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even though they had different roles (officia). The conventual school en- 
sured the permanent preparation of the friars; the other schools (studia) 
aimed at preparing the Order’s ruling class. 


II. The Preparatory Schools of Grammar, Logic and Philosophy 


In most European countries young Dominican novices needing education 
in grammar were put in the hands of the prior of the convent. Only in the 
Iberian peninsula did the Provincial Chapter concern itself with organising 
schools of grammar for the young, as the other mendicant orders did. 
These schools are documented in Spain from 1299 onwards. The section 
of the documents of the Provincial Chapters that deal with them (in the 
assignationes) is introduced by the formula /tem ad grammaticam (more 
rarely Item ad studium grammaticale), and concludes by indicating the 
teaching friar (“et frater... legat eis"; or “et frater.., qui legat eis"). The 
same formulae were standard for the schools of logic and philosophy too. 


The master of grammar is not always indicated by name. As early as 
1299 there were two cases in which a friar or, more usually, a convent 
Prior was entrusted with the task of looking for a lector (“et Prior 
provideat eis de lectore”) or master (“et Prior eis provideat de magis- 
tro”);'* the grammar teacher was thus known as lector or master, and from 
the mid-fourteenth century onwards the standard term was ‘master’. Actu- 
ally, right from the beginning the problem of finding lectors of grammar 
had been raised: in 1299 even a novice was involved in teaching the sub- 
ject.” Only rarely (in 1312, 1355 and in the fragment for 1390-93) were 
all the lectors of grammar indicated by name. 


The Chapter of the Province of Aragon in 1307 ascertained that the 
Order was receiving the sons of important families who were insuffi- 
ciently educated for want of masters, it being difficult to find willing in- 
structors; thus the friars assigned to teach grammar were declared entitled 
to all the “favours” of the doctor actu legens, apart from a room, and were 
to be treated in every respect as doctors.'^ But even this was insufficient to 


lo notabili huiusmodi officia exercere." 

14 Cf. HERNANDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 49 (2.13): “Item ad gramaticam fratrem... et Prior 
provideat eis de lectore"; 52 (2.24): “Item ad gramaticam... Et frater Egidius de Arevalo 
eis provideat de lectore." After 1303 this formula alternates with the other: “et Prior provi- 
deat eis de magistro"; see ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 254 (Zaragoza). 

'S Cf. HERNANDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 45 (2.2). 

16 Cf. ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 278: “Ad hec cum recipiamus ad Ordinem filii Proborum 
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encourage a sufficient number of friars to take on the teaching of grammar. 


We cannot rule out that the Prior of the convent often made use of 
personnel from outside, but this is stated only later (1373). We should 
remember, however, that the use of external personnel for teaching 
grammar was quite frequent in the Order. In 1321 it was stated that 
young men needing teaching in grammar could be accepted only after 
special permission from the Provincial Prior:? this was a firm appeal to 
the Order's tradition, but does not seem to have had any effect. The need 
for education in grammar seems to concern above all Catalans in the years 
1328 and 1329, when the Provincial Chapter ordered them to remain in 
the convents that had accepted them, and ordered their priors to provide 
them with a master.” 


Virorum gramatica indigentes, et non instruantur sicut eis et Ordini expediret, et quasi 
idiote remaneant ex deffectu, et indigentia Magistrorum, propter quod videretur esse me- 
lius eos non recipere, nisi eis provideatur, et instruantur secundum fieri oporteret; et vix 
inveniantur alias nisi cum multa disciplicentia, qui velit eos instruere, et docere, ne tales 
iuvenes apti, et idonei ad perfectionem quasi perdantur Ordini, et etiam sibi ipsis, idcirco 
ordinamus, quod fratres, qui assignantur ad instruendum in gramatica ipsos iuvenes habe- 
ant omnes gratias, excepta camera, quas doctores actu legentes consueverunt habere, et 
hactenus habuerunt, ut quod sint exempti a choro, et ab omnibus officiis, et quod recrea- 
tiones habeant in infirmitorio et hospicio, in omnibus et per omnia, ut doctores"; cf. 
ROBLES (ed.), Actas 5, 234 (1352): “Volumus autem, et ordinamus, quod dicti Magistri 
illis latis gratiis Lectorum non curentur, sed postquam suas terminaverint lectiones ad eb- 
domadam in Choro faciendam sicut alii fratres annotentur"; these are not only the masters 
of grammar, who are dealt with immediately before, but also of logic, who are also dealt 
with; more generally, a few years later we can read (ROBLES [ed.], Actas 6, 331 [1357]): 
“Magistri Artium non habeant gratias quam habent Lectores principales, nec in remanendo 
de choro, nec in comedendo in hospicio...." 

17 Gomez (ed.), Actas 2, 235. See the texts cited in the previous note, which speak of 
magistri, and ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 137 (1314): “Item ordinamus, quod in illis Conventi- 
bus in quibus sunt gramatici, quibus non providimus de magistris, teneantur Priores ipso- 
rum Conventuum eis de suis Conventibus providere." In the convent of Santa Maria No- 
vella in Florence the grammar teacher, whether friar or layman, is named “‘master’’; see S. 
ORLANDI, “Necrologio” di Santa Maria Novella 2, Firenze 1955, 520, 533, 537-38, 544, 
550. 

18 Cf. W.A. HINNEBUSCH, The History of the Dominican Order. Intellectual and Cul- 
tural Life to 1500 2, New York 1973, 23, 33 nn. 26-30. 


1 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 145. 


? ROBLES (ed.), Actas 3, 148: “Item omnes fratres cathalanos professos indigentes grama- 
tica assignamus Conventibus ubi fuerunt recepti, et Priores eis provideant de Magistris"; and 
155: *Volumus autem, et ordinamus, quod alii gramatici de Cathalonia, qui non sunt in prae- 
sentibus Actis assignati Conventui Maioricensi, vel Minoricensi, remaneant in Conventibus 
ubi prius erant, et iniungimus districte eorum Prioribus, ut eis provideant de Magistris." 
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From the documents available there does not seem to be any indica- 
tion as to the teaching programme, but we can hazard some guesses from 
a precept concerning the subjects for afternoon repetition: “Magistri vero 
Gramaticae declinationes, et coniugationes fieri faciant, et proverbia, et 
alia puerorum rudimenta.” We are a long way from texts like the /nstitu- 
tiones grammaticae by Priscian, the Doctrinale by Alexander of Villa Dei 
or the Graecismus by Everard of Béthune. In Aragon, it would have been 
rather a basic programme for learning written and spoken Latin, raising 
the pupil’s competency to an acceptable level according to Scholastic us- 
age as well as in the liturgy;?' indeed, the Order always warned against 
accepting an insufficiently educated youth either for holy orders or in a 
school, and more generally forbade accepting a candidate who was of 
poor quality in literatura” or grammatica (the latter is the term that recurs 
most frequently). 


As for logic, teachers were assigned with the formula /tem ad logi- 
cam, but, though less frequently, the school is called a studium logicale™ 
rather than, as elsewhere, a studium artium. The teaching of logic had al- 
ready been instituted in 1250, and lectors were always indicated by name, 
except once in 1330 and a few times at the end of the fourteenth century.” 


?! See ROBLES (ed.), Actas 5, 234 (1352), where it is a case of an afternoon repetition 
that the “masters of arts" must do every lesson day the following year; see R. AVESANI, 
Quattro miscellanee medioevali e umanistiche, Roma 1967, 20 n. 1, for the Proverbia 
attributed to Alain de Lille. 


? Competence in litteratura as a positive qualification is stated in IORDANI DE SAXONIA 
Epistulae, ed. A. WALZ, Roma 1951, 25 (epist. XXI: *viri honesti et competentis litteratu- 
rae"), 30 (epist. XXVI: “novitios probos, litteratos et nobiles"), 34 (epist. XXIX: “personas 
idoneas et bene litteratas"), and 46 (epist. XL: “alii convenienter litterati"). 

? Knowledge of Latin in the Province of Aragon was regarded as absolutely inadequate 
around the mid-fourteenth century; see ROBLES (ed.), Actas 4, 261 (1345): "nullus Prior 
licentiet aliquem fratrem, quod possit ad sacerdotium promoveri nisi primo... examinatus 
fuerit, et probatus quam totum Canonem, scilicet a Te igitur, clementissime Pater, usque 
ad Patrem Nostrum, saltim grammaticaliter intelligat, ut in tam caelesti mysterio verba 
divina sine intellectu proferat sicut pia"; Actas 5, 276 (1354): "praecepta obedientiae Ma- 
gistri Ordinis vel Prioris Provincialis interpretari pro suae ymaginationis vel potius indi- 
scretionis libito... non praesumant, sed ea prout grammaticaliter, et communiter signifi- 
cant." 

24 At least from 1302; see ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 243 (Urguell). 


# RoBLES (ed.), Actas 3, 162 (Zaragoza): “et Prior provideat eis de magistro." For the 
Province of Aragon the other years are 1389 (Cervera), 1392 (Huesca and Zaragoza) and 
1394 (San Matéo, Cervera, Urguell); see GÓMEZ (ed.), Acta 5, 280, 304, 322, 325. For the 
Province of Spain, see KAEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. Prov. Hisp., 24 (Murcia), where the same 
formula had been used, later deleted and replaced with the name of the friar responsible for 
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There was always a considerable number of schools of logic: there were 
two in 1250 but there were already 13 in 1281; in 1299, out of 43 con- 
vents in the ancient Province of Spain there were 21 schools of grammar 
and 21 of logic, and the teaching always seems to have been organised in 
accordance with the tradition of the Order: one school was intended for 
teaching of the logica vetus*® (Porphyry's Isagoge, Aristotle’s Categories 
and Perihermeneias, and the Liber sex principiorum), another school was 
for teaching the /ogica nova (Prior and Posterior Analytics, Topics and 
Sophistical Refutations by Aristotle), as well as the Tractatus by Peter of 
Spain; a third school had two teachers, one for teaching the /ogica vetus 
and another for teaching the logica nova et Tractatus.” Usually teaching 
the Tractatus was entrusted to the lector of the /ogica vetus, as it was later 
in the Province of Aragon: in 1303 and 1304 a single school of logic had a 
friar who taught /ogica (i.e., the new logic) and another who taught “sub 
eo Logicam veterem cum Tractatibus."? But apart from the few cases 
mentioned throughout the fourteenth century a single friar usually was 
entrusted with teaching logic without further specifications. We can de- 
rive some idea as to how the programme was carried out from a directive 
from 1357 onwards, regarding teachers of logic and philosophy: the Mag- 
istri logicorum should hold two lessons a day and teach two texts of new 
logic and all the old logic with the Tractatus, starting with the Tractatus 
or with old logic; they should also hear their pupils repeat the lesson daily, 
and dispute once a week.” In 1366 the duration of the appointment of the 


teaching logic. In 1363 there is no indication either of who is to read logic at Tarragona, or 
of who is to engage the master, and the same is true of the Studium naturarum in Barce- 
lona; see ROBLES (ed.), Actas 7, 99 and 98, respectively. 

26 HERNANDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 45 (2.4). For the syllabus of logic, see C. DOUAIS, Essai 
sur l'organisation des études dans l'Ordre des Fréres Précheurs au treiziéme et au qua- 
torziéme siécle (1216-1342), Paris-Toulouse 1884, 63 (the decisions cited date from the 
years 1321 and 1327); the text of 1321 is edited in C. DOUAIS, Les Frères Précheurs en 
Gascogne au XIII" et au XIV" siècle. Chapitres, couvents et notices, Première partie: 
chapitres, Paris-Auch 1885, 167, and referred to in A. MAIERU, University Training in 
Medieval Europe, trans. and ed. D.N. PRYDS, Leiden 1994, 12 n. 58. 

27 HERNÁNDEZ,” Pergaminos”, 44 (2.1: teaching of logica nova), and 59 (2.44: school 
with two teachers). 

?* RoBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 256 (1303, Barcelona): “Item ad Studium Logicale... et fratrem 
Bernardum de Pinu, qui legat eis. Item fratrem Bartholomeum Tolosani, qui legat sub eo 
Logicam Veterem cum Tractatibus," and 266 (1304, Calatayud): *Ad Logicam... et fratrem 
Martinum de Casuis, qui legat eis, et fratrem Garciam Roderici, qui legat Logicam Vete- 
rem et Tractatus." 

? ROBLES (ed.), Actas 6, 331 (1357) and 354-55 (1358): “Item, districte imponit Reve- 
rendus Pater Prior Provincialis... omnibus et singulis Magistris Artium... quod omni die (+ 
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lector in logic (and that in philosophy) was fixed at two years." 


Lastly, the schools of philosophy were indicated with the expression 
studium naturarum as well as with the simple term philosophia (at the end 
of the fourteenth century). A studium naturarum was set up at León in 
1281.? In 1299 there were schools of philosophy (also known as natu- 
ralia) in three out of 43 convents.” In the Province of Aragon, out of fif- 
teen convents there was just one studium naturarum compared with three 
schools of grammar and eleven of logic in 1302;* there was still one the 


legibili /358) legant de duobus libris lectiones integraliter, et perfecte, et... quod Magistri 
Naturarum infra unum annum unam ad minus integraliter perficiant combinationem, et 
Magistri Logicorum duos (+ libros 7358) Logicae Novae, et totam Logicam Veterem, et 
tractactus integraliter, et perfecte... taliter quod primo legant de tractatibus, vel de Logica 
Veteri, et quod saltem semel in septimana ad minus (+ necessario /358) habeant disputa- 
re." Two things seem clear: all the masters of ‘arts’ gave two lessons a day; the masters of 
natural philosophy completed in a year a “combination” (of which see infra note 43). Two 
other things are uncertain: it is not clear if the masters of logic had to read the Tractatus by 
Peter of Spain integraliter, that is, “in their entirety" (the twelve treatises), or “following 
the agreed syllabus" (in the Province of Tolosa the first seven treatises were read, else- 
where the first five); nor is it clear whether the masters of logic had to read in a year two 
books of the new logic and the whole of the old logic: if so (that is, if infra annum in- 
cluded the logics), the annual syllabus would include: the old logic and Tractatus, together 
with an half of the new logic (the following year the two remaining works of new logic 
would be read and old logic and Tractatus would be repeated). For how the syllabus of 
logic was organised, the two-year duration and some observations on the difficulty of a 
single lector being able to deal with the whole syllabus, see DOUAIS, Essai, 63-65. In the 
Roman Province, the course of logic, like that of philosophy, was fixed at three years: Acta 
capitulorum provincialium Provinciae Romanae (1243-1344), ed. T. KAEPPELI et A. 
DONDAINE (henceforth = KAEPPELI-DONDAINE [eds.], Acta cap. Prov. Rom.), Roma 1941, 
167 (1307); cf. M.M. MULCHAHEY, “The Dominican studium System and the Universities 
of Europe in the Thirteenth Century”, in Manuels, programmes de cours et techniques 
d'enseignement dans les universités médiévales, éd. J.HAMESSE, Louvain-La-Neuve 1994, 
321 n. 135; the General Chapters of 1305 and 1325 (REICHERT [ed.], Acta cap. gen. 2, 12 
and 158) also prescribe three years of study of logic, while that of 1346 prescribes two 
years of study (309). 

30 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 7, 129: “quilibet Lector in dicta scientia [sc. naturarum] legat 
duobus annis, et idem dicimus de aliis Lectoribus Logicorum". 

?! K AEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. Prov. Hisp., 25-29, where the assignatio “Item ad philoso- 
phiam" recurs nine times. The other formulas are used between the thirteenth and fourte- 
enth centuries, as we shall see immediately. 


3? HERNANDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 36 (2.27). 


33 HERNANDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 49, (2.16: “ad studium naturarum"); 53, (2.25: “ad natu- 
ralia”); 58 (2.41:"Ad studium naturarum"). 


4 RoBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 243 (Lérida): “Item ad Studium Naturarum." 
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following year (against four of grammar and ten of logic); in 1304 there 
were two (against three of grammar and nine of logic), and so on. There 
were often three schools of philosophy in the Province of Aragon (and 
this was the number of them fixed in 1366), but they also reach a total of 
five (1347 and 1358), six (1365) and even seven (1363), while logic had a 
number of schools varying between seven (1310) and fifteen (1355, 1357, 
1358 and 1366; in 1365 there were sixteen). Usually, there were more 
than twice as many schools of logic as schools of philosophy; this was 
also so in other provinces, apart from special cases," and was due to what 
seems to be a directive of the Order: after taking vows and a period of 
religious training, the fit and able youths were started on logic; when the 
courses in logic were finished, those who seemed suited “ad officia ordi- 
nis," even if not intended for teaching, attended the studium theologiae for 
at least two years to hear the Sentences and to practise disputing, while 
those with a good knowledge of logic and who looked like promising fu- 
ture masters or lectors in important convents went to the studium natural- 
ium." Some evidence of this can be found in documents from the thir- 


35 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 256 (Lérida): “Item ad Studium Naturarum.” 


?6 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 266 (Lérida) and 267 (Zaragoza): in both cases it is "Studium 
Naturarum.” 

37 [n the Province of Provence, for example, in the decade beginning 1290 there are six 
or seven studia of philosophy against eleven (and once twelve, another time fifteen) studia 
of logic: see Acta capitulorum provincialium Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum. Première 
Province de Provence — Province Romaine — Province d’Espagne (1239-1302), ed. C. 
Douals, Toulouse 1894, 352 sqq.; but in 1290 there were six studia of philosophy and 
seven of logic (334-36); in 1293 and 1294 there were seven studia of philosophy and 
seven of logic (376-78, 385-87); in 1295 these studia were not operative because of the 
war (396 n. 9); in 1285 they were not operative because of famine (287). In the Roman 
Province there were three studia of philosophy and seven of logic in 1309, while the fol- 
lowing years three studia of philosophy and four of logic were registered: see KAEPPELI- 
DONDAINE (eds.), Acta cap. Prov. Rom., 174 and 178-79. The General Chapter of 1337 
prescribed at least two studia of logic in each province, two of natural philosophy and two 
of theology: see REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 245, and the Chapters of 1339, 252-53, 
and 1340, 262: both Chapters were kept at the time of the Master-General Hugh of Vauce- 
main (we shall mention his Ordinationes on study for the Province of Aragon later, and 
see Appendix). 

38 R, CREYTENS, “Le ‘Directoire’ du Codex Ruthenensis conservé aux Archives généra- 
les des Fréres Précheurs” [Cod. XIV.A.3], in AFP 26 (1956), 115: “Que consideranda sunt 
circa studium et studentes in artibus et naturalibus. 1. Considerari debet in iuvenibus qui 
mittuntur ad studium logice quod habeant fortitudinem corporis, aptitudinem ingenii, suf- 
ficientem eloquentiam, mores et conversationem honestam. 2. Item expedit quod post pro- 
fessionem, antequam mittantur ad studium artium, quod sint per annum in officio ecclesie 
et in observantiis ordinis se exercitantes. 3. Item, licet aliqui studentes in logica non debe- 
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teenth century (in the early fourteenth century the picture becomes more 
complex):?? one piece of evidence is in the documents of the Province of 
Spain (1256), which emphasize logic as preliminary to theology:* another 
more detailed one is in the documents of the Province of Lombardy 
(1286), asking that only those who seem promising future lectors of the- 
ology be sent to the schools of philosophy."' Only some of the students of 
logic, then, went on to study philosophy, and they were those intended to 
become lectors. 


In the documents of the Chapter of the Province of Aragon for 1303 
access to the study of philosophy was regulated so as not to clash with this 
directive, but more restrictively: they prescribe that those sent to study 
philosophy should have taught logic or be regarded as qualified to teach 
it; the duration of the study of philosophy was fixed at two years." 


ant esse lectores, tamen postquam audierunt, expedit quod saltem duobus annis mittantur 
ad studium theologie, ut complete Sententias audiant et ad opponendum et respondendum 
in scolis apti reddantur, et maxime illi qui apparent ad officia ordinis aptiores. 4. Item ad 
studium naturalium non mittatur aliquis nisi in logica bene fundatus, et de quo merito pre- 
sumatur quod debeat esse magister vel saltem lector in magnis locis.” Fr. Creytens belie- 
ves that the collection was compiled in the Province of France around 1300; he does not 
offer any parallel passage for these instructions. 


39 The General Chapter of 1305, ed. REICHERT, Acta cap. gen. 2, 12-13, prescribes: 
“Ttem. Ordinamus de mittendis ad studia: primo quod nullus ad studium logicale mittatur, 
nisi saltem in ordine bene et religiose duobus annis fuerit conversatus vel alias in seculo 
fuerit etate provectus et in logicalibus instructus. Ad naturarum vero studium nullus 
mittatur, nisi logicalia in ordine vel in seculo ad minus tribus annis audierit et in eis 
testimonio lectoris et magistri fuerit sufficienter instructus. Ad sentencias vero audiendas 
non mittantur, nisi per duos annos ad minus naturas audierint.” Comparing the text of the 
instruction in the previous note (=A) with this one of 1305 (=B), we may note the 
following differences: (1) one year in the Order before studying logic (A), two years (B, as 
it had been in the Roman Province since 1299: see KAEPPELI-DONDAINE (eds.), Acta cap. 
Prov. Rom., 129: “iuvenes ante biennium ab ingressu ordinis ad logicalia non ponantur"); 
(2) one could follow the courses on the Sentences immediately after the courses on logic 
(A), after at least two years of philosophy (B). The “hope of being a lector" mentioned in 
section 4 of A is indicated for the candidate in general studies in B: the latter needed to 
have studied logic, philosophy and, for two years, the Sentences, and "spes multum 
probabilis habeatur, quod ad lectoris officium ydoneus sit futurus." 

4 HERNANDEZ, “Las primeras actas", 40: “Item fratres qui hactenus logicam audierunt 
de cetero studio theologiae intendant....” 

^! T. KAEPPELI (ed.), “Acta capitulorum provinciae Lombardiae (1254-1293) et Lom- 
bardiae Inferioris (1309-1312)", in AFP 11 (1941), 138-72, at 162: “Item nullus mittatur 
ad naturas audiendas, nisi probabiliter speretur quod in theologia suo tempore poterit esse 
lector." Henceforth this work is abbreviated: KAEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. prov. Lombard. 


? ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 257: “Ordinamus item, quod nullus frater assignetur Studio 
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We can get some indication concerning programmes for the study of 
philosophy from documents starting from 1357: in the course of a year the 
master taught a “combination” of texts, consisting of a main book (Phys- 
ics or Metaphysics) and at least two other works of natural philosophy by 
Aristotle; in this way there were two combinations, one for each year of 
study. The tradition of organising the teaching of philosophy around texts 
by Aristotle—the Physics and Metaphysics as main texts along with other 
works by Aristotle—may derive from the Roman Province (1305, 1340) 
and was common practice in other religious orders (such as the Carme- 
lites, 1336). 


No reference is made to the schools of moral philosophy, the pro- 
grammes of which can be seen in the Province of Toulouse in 1330," and 
in part a few years earlier (1315) in the convent of Milan." In Aragon, by 


Naturarum nisi iam legerit Logicam, vel ad legendum sufficiens communiter reputetur. 
Adiungimus etiam, quod in ipso Studio non nisi per biennium assignetur, nisi forsan essent 
aliqui, qui propter hoc, quod aliis deberent legere, habeant in dicto Studio per triennium 
remanere.” 

? Cf. ROBLES (ed.), Actas 6, 331 (1357) and 355 (1358); the indication of the “principle 
book, that is, Physics or Metaphysics” is in the Chapter documents of 1377 (GOMEZ [ed.], 
Actas 3, 356): “mandamus, sub poena privationis lectionis, et vestiariae quam incurrant 
ipso facto, quatenus quilibet legentium Naturalia legat infra annum, saltem duos libros 
suae combinationis praeter librum principalem scilicet Phisicae, vel Medicae [read 
Metaphisicae].” The text for the Province of Toulouse is quoted in DOUAIS, Essai, 71-72, 
and cited and corrected in MAIERU, University Training, 12 n. 59: the syllabus lasted three 
years, and the textbooks were Metaphysics and Physics with De coelo et mundo, Meteo- 
rologica, De generatione et corruptione, De anima, De sensu et sensato, De memoria et 
reminiscentia, as well as the Ethics, to be read each year in the second lesson. In the 
studium of Santa Maria Novella in Florence (fourteenth century) there were a lector in 
Physics and a lector in Metaphysics (ORLANDI, “Necrologio” 2, 520). For the Carmelites, 
see A. MAIERU, “Formazione culturale e tecniche d’insegnamento nelle scuole degli Or- 
dini mendicanti”, in Studio e Studia: Le scuole degli Ordini mendicanti tra XIII e XIV 
secolo. Atti del XXIX Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 11-13 October 2001, Spoleto 
2002, 5-31, at 22 n. 60. 


^ Douals, Essai, 72, and MAIERU, University Training, 13. The syllabus lasted two 
years; see the following note for the textbooks. 

^ G. ObETTO, “La cronaca maggiore dell'Ordine domenicano di Galvano Fiamma", in 
AFP 10 (1940), 366, cited by L. AIRAGHI, "Studenti e professori di S. Eustorgio in Milano 
dalle origini del convento alla metà del XV secolo", in AFP 54 (1984), 357-58: “Cum... 
hoc anno [1315] studium philosophie moralis in ordine sit introductum, primus qui legit in 
conventu Mediolanensi fuit frater Galvaneus de la Flamma Mediolanensis, qui legit E- 
thycam, Politicam, Iconomicam et Rhetoricam Aristotelis et tractatum de Sphera"; the 
syllabi of Toulouse also included the Magna moralia and De causis, but not the De 
sphaera. ODETTO, 299-300, explains the establishment of the teaching of moral philosophy 
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contrast, there was concern (1299) that natural philosophy should not dis- 
tract from the study of theology, with a solemn reminder of the constitu- 
tions, which prescribed that the friars concentrate on the study of theology 
(“quod fratres communiter studeant in theologica facultate"); the same 
concern, indeed, had been formulated by the General Chapter in 1271, 
urging that philosophy be studied less and that greater diligence be shown 
in theology. As we can recall, in 1272 the Faculty of Arts of Paris forbade 
Artists to dispute theological questions." 


We have already mentioned the qualifications necessary for the lector 
in logic (those who went on to study philosophy had already studied logic 
sufficiently to be able to teach it). An indication of the qualifications nec- 
essary for the lectors in philosophy emerges only in the ordinationes 
given in Barcelona by Hugh of Vaucemain (1333-1341) and cited in 1366 
and not otherwise known; here it is prescribed that those teaching natural 
philosophy should have followed courses in theology at Lérida (which 
was a provincial school), as well as being sufficiently trained in logic and 
philosophy;** this concurs with the prescriptions of the General Chapters 
in the early fourteenth century, by which the lector in logic should have 
followed both the course of new logic as well as that of philosophy for 
two years, while the lector in philosophy should have read the Sentences 
or at least have followed courses in theology for two years." 


with the decision of the General Chapter of Bologna of 1315, which obliged the master of 
the students to give lessons in moral philosophy, or to explain something from a work by 
Thomas Aquinas; but see REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 72, for the first decision of 
1314, when it was ordered that these lessons begin after Easter and continue for the whole 
of July, and the decision of 1315 (81) where we read that the master of the students should 
begin these lessons “quamcicius viderit opportunum"; see also MULCHAHEY, “The Do- 
minican”, 311-12. It is possible, though there is no evidence, that Galvano read moral phi- 
losophy as master of the students, but we do not know how much time he devoted to those 
Works; it is certain that the syllabus attributed to Galvano foreshadows the two-year sylla- 
bus of Toulouse. 

^6 Cf. HERNANDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 63 (3.16). 

“7 Cf. REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 159: "Item. Monemus studentes. quod studio 
philosophie minus intendant. et in studio theologie se exerceant diligenter. lectiones ordi- 
narias. et sentenciarum sollicite audiendo", and cf. CUP 1, 499-500 n° 441 (1272). 

48 Cf. Appendix 82. 

? See the General Chapter of 1305, in REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 12: “nullus ad 
legendum logicalia mittatur, nisi prius audierit logicam novam duobus annis, naturalia 
vero duobus, et per lectorem principalem et lectorem naturalium fuerit approbatus. Ad 
legendum vero naturalia nullus mittatur, nisi legerit sentencias, ubi commode poterit ob- 
servari, vel saltem sentencias duobus annis audierit, et in questionum responsionibus et 
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Around the mid-fourteenth century there was increasing doctrinal con- 
cern among those responsible for the Province of Aragon, who warned the 
friars against following dangerous philosophical positions that were not in 
accordance with tradition" and exhorted them to follow the teaching of 
Thomas Aquinas and leave that of Walter (identified as Burleigh by the 
editor of the text) and Ockham.?! 


III. The Schools of Arabic and Hebrew 


The Dominicans were spurred-on to learn languages for missionary pur- 
poses. Both the exhortation of the General Chapter of 1236 (“See to it that 
in every province and in each convent the friars learn the languages of 
their neighbours")? and Humbert of Romans’ statements on this topic are 
well known.” Here I shall simply recall what emerges from the docu- 
ments of the Provincial Chapters of Spain and Aragon. 


The establishment of a studium arabicum in 1250 was justified by the 


obiectionibus... ad hoc fuerit tudicatus sufficiens.” See also the General Chapter of 1325, 
ed. REICHERT, 158: “nec aliquis ponatur ad legendum naturalia, nisi saltem theologiam 
audierit duobus annis; nec ad legendum loycalia nisi duobus annis in naturalibus studuerit 
cum profectu." See also the Provincial Chapter of Toulouse of 1321, in DOUAIS, Les Fré- 
res, 168: “nullus assumatur ad lectionem naturarum nisi in conventu aliquo legerit theolo- 
giam." 

°° ROBLES (ed.), Actas 5, 276 (1354) and 291 (1355): “Item, monemus legentes, et fra- 
tres universos, quod conclusiones Phylosophicas (periculosas /355), et perperam sonantes, 
et extraneas non doceant, vel defendant.” 


>! ROBLES (ed.), Actas 6, 329 (1357): “ortamus autem omnes generaliter legentes, quod 
legant clare, et utiliter, doctrinae Sancti Thomae infallibiliter adherendo, doctrinas Gualte- 
rii, et alias frivolas, sub pena privationis lectionis, et studii penitus postponendo, et quod 
tam lectiones, quam disputationes continuent insessanter” (Robles identifies Gualtiero with 
Walter Burleigh, 327); and 353 (1358): “imponimus districte omnibus legentibus, et man- 
damus... quod infallibiliter adhereant Sancti Thomae scientiae et doctrinae, doctrinas Gal- 
terii, et omnes alias frivolas penitus postponendo. Praecipimus in virtute Sanctae Oboe- 
dientiae, quod nullus in doctrina et Logica Ocham sedeat ex proposito.” Later at the Pro- 
vincial Chapter of 1387 not only Ockham but also the sophisms and logic of Albert (of 
Saxony) were forbidden; see GÔMEZ (ed.), Actas 4, 411. It was also forbidden to read 
works of a “modern” in the schools (1388: Actas 4, 420), and the friars were also forbid- 
den to study them until they had been instructed in the Summulae or Tractatus of Peter of 
Spain (1393); see GÓMEZ (ed.), Actas 5, 309. 

?? REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 9: “Item. Monemus quod in omnibus provinciis et 
conventibus fratres linguas addiscant illorum. quibus sunt propinqui." 

S Instructiones de Officiis Ordinis, in HUMBERTI DE ROMANIS Opera de vita regulari 2, 
ed. J.J. BERTHIER, Torino 1956, 187-88, and Epistolae Encyclicae, in Opera 2: iii (1255), 
493, and v (1256), 501-2. 
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Provincial Chapter at Toledo by the desire to respond to a specific man- 
date from the Master-General (Johannes Teutonicus) and in recognition of 
his authority. Eight friars, including Ramon Marti, were given the task of 
setting up a convent (one of the friars was appointed as prelate or prior, 
and it was decided that as soon as possible the studium should attain the 
prescribed number of twelve friars). The seat of the school was not indi- 
cated.** In 1257 the Provincial Chapter urged the friars to remember the 
negotium arabicum in their prayers." 


In 1259 the General Chapter ordered the Provincial of Spain to set up 
in Barcelona or elsewhere a school for learning Arabic, with room for 
some students and to which friars from every province might have access, 
subject to written request to the Master-General.* The documents of the 
Provincial Chapter for 1265 that established a school at Murcia have not 
survived.” In 1281 we find a studium ebraicum in Barcelona, in which 
Ramón Martí, who for some time was a member of a commission ap- 
pointed to examine writings in Hebrew, taught;* the same year a studium 


54 HERNANDEZ, “Las primeras actas", 32 (1.21): “Volentes satisfacere mandato Magistri 
et attendentes utilitatem negotii in praesenti et maxime in futurum in nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti assignamus ad studium arabicum iniungentes eis in remissionem pecca- 
torum suorum auctoritate Magistri et nostra et mandantes eis in virtute obedientiae fratrem 
Arnaldum de Guardia, fratrem Petrum de Cadireta, fratrem Raymundum Martini, fratrem 
Petrum Arie, fratrem Petrum de Puteo, fratrem Petrum de sancto Felice, fratrem Didacum 
Stephani, fratrem Petrum de Canellis, praedictum autem fratrem Arnaldum assignamus 
aliis in praelatum. Numerum autem duodenarium complebimus quantocius potuerimus 
Deo dante." The formula “ingiungimus in remissionem peccatorum," which must have 
been standard, is also used for Thomas Aquinas when he was commissioned to direct a 
studium in Rome; see KAEPPELI-DONDAINE (eds.), Acta cap. Prov. Rom., 32 (1265). On the 
allocation of the friars, see J. M.COLL, “Escuelas de lenguas orientales en los siglos XIII y 
XIV (Periodo Raymundiano)”, in Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia 17 (1944), 1-24, at 10-13; 
and A. CORTABARRÍA, “Originalidad y significación de los 'studia linguarum' de los Do- 
minicos españoles de los siglos XIII y XIV", in Pensamiento 25 (1969), 71-92, at 82-87 
(“El studium de Túnez”). 

55 HERNÁNDEZ, “Las primeras actas", 41. 

°° In REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 98: “Iniungimus priori provinciali Hyspanie. 
quod ipse ordinet aliquod studium ad addiscendam linguam arabicam. in conventu Barchi- 
nonensi. vel alibi. et ibidem collocet fratres aliquos. de quibus speretur. quod ex huiusmodi 
studio possint proficere ad animarum salutem. Quicumque autem et de quacumque provin- 
cia. voluerit addiscere linguam arabicam. scribat hoc magistro." 

?7 COLL, “Escuelas”, 18: the final conquest of Murcia was in 1266, so the school can only have 
been operative after this date; cf. CORTABARRÍA, “Originalitad”, 87-88 (“Escuela de Murcia"). 

55 HERNÁNDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 28 (2.3); cf. A. BERTHIER, “Un Maitre orientaliste du 
XIII? siècle: Raymond Martin O.P.", in AFP 6 (1936), 267-311. 
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y . . . 59 
arabicum was operating in Valencia. 


In 1291 the General Chapter allowed the friars of Catalonia a house in 
Xátiva for a school of Arabic and Hebrew.” In fact, in 1302 Fr. de Car- 
camato was assigned to Xátiva so that he might teach Hebrew, and the 
Provincial Chapter ordered the priors to convince the friars to go to the 
studium linguarum of Xativa, which was under the custody of the Provin- 
cial.?' In 1303 the study of Hebrew was in force there, and Peter Scar- 
ramat was given the task of teaching the friars, while the Prior of the con- 
vent was ordered to employ a Jew who could read Arabic, or some Sara- 
cen, to help Friar Peter with the teaching.” In 1304 the studium linguarum 
was still registered at Xátiva: the lector was the Sub-Prior Fr. P. de 
Mora.? But in 1307 a friar was assigned to Xátiva to teach de Sententiis,“ 
with no reference to the study of languages, as in 1310, when a friar pro 
doctore was assigned to Xätiva. 


But it was in 1310 that the General Chapter asked the Master of the 
Order to provide for the three schools of Hebrew, Greek and Arabic in 
some provinces (the studium of Greek was placed in the province of 
Greece), to each of which every province might send a student.” As re- 


5 HERNANDEZ, “Pergaminos”, 30 (2.7). 


60 In REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 263: “Item. In eadem provincia [sc. Hyspanie 
concedimus] fratribus de nacione Cathalonie unam [sc. domum] ponendam in Zativa. ubi 
volumus et ordinamus. quod semper sit studium in hebraico et in arabico." 


*! ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 244: “Conventui Xativensi fratrem P. de Carcamato, qui legat 
de Hebrayco fratribus qui sunt ibi"; and 247-48: “Item volumus, quod Priores in suis Con- 
ventibus denuncient, et inducant fratres ad Studium linguarum, et si qui inveniantur volun- 
tarii significetur Priori provinciali, ut eis de Studio provideat et assignet Conventui Xati- 
vensi.” 

2 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 255: “Conventui Xativensi fratrem... et fratrem P. Scarramati, 
qui legat de Hebrayco fratribus, qui sunt ibi. Ordinamus insuper et mandamus Priori Xati- 
vensi, quod conducat, et habeat unum Iudeum, qui etiam in Arabicum sit instructus, vel 
aliquem Sarracenum, ut simul cum dicto fratre Petro legat ibi.” 

$$ ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 266: “Conventui Xativensi fratrem Matheum de Corbaria. Ad 
Studium Linguarum fratrem Paschasium Tholosani, fratrem P. de Alcoleya cum aliis qui 
sunt ibi, et Suprior frater P. de Mora legat eis”; later it is recorded that Egidio Braçia has 
been recalled by the studium of Bologna and assigned to the convent of Xátiva pro doctore 
(271). 

$^ ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 274. 

$85 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 111. 


56 In REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 50: “Rogamus magistrum ordinis, quod ipse de 
tribus studiis, scilicet ebraico, greco et arabico provideat in aliquibus provinciis; et cum 
fuerint ordinata, ad quodlibet illorum quelibet provincia studentem aptum et intelligentem 
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gards the Iberian peninsula, in 1312 the Chapter of the Province of 
Aragon mentions the school of Arabic at Xativa and asked the prior to 
find a lector;°’ in the same Chapter, the Provincial Romeo de Braguera 
announced that he had been ordered by the General to send friars to Africa 
and to nominate a vicar there; he absolved of his functions the Vicar of 
Africa, Peter Scarramat, previously a lector at Xativa, and nominated Pe- 
ter Ferrari in his place, giving him authority over all the friars in Africa, 
from whatever province they came." We have no further documentation 
on this joint study of Arabic and Hebrew in a single school (as emerges 
from the term studium linguarum) for a certain period of time. 


Leaving aside the reconstruction of the relations between the Iberian 
peninsula and Tunisia and Africa in general, and the interpretation of the 
complex movement of the Latin West towards promoting the study of 
languages—theoretically introduced in the universities by the Council of 
Vienne (1311)—and the role of the Dominicans in this, as well as discus- 
sion of the quality and cultural depth of the teaching,” two considerations 
should be made. The first is that the founding of these Dominican schools 
can be placed alongside that of the Order’s studia generalia for all three 
of the aspects that have recently been emphasised:” (1) they tended to be 
open to friars from every province, (2) the centre at Xativa was a perma- 
nent fixture (“ubi... semper sit studium,” as the decision of the General 
Chapter reads in 1291) and (3) the administration of these schools was 
centralised in the General Chapter and the Master of the Order. This last 


mittere possit cum contribucione decenti.” 


67 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 122: four friars had been assigned to the convent of Xativa; it 
continues: “Item ponimus ibidem Studium Arabicum, et eidem Studio pro studentibus 
assignamus fratrem P. de Alcoleya [already assigned to Xativa in 1304], fratrem... et Reve- 
rendus Pater Prior Provincialis faciat eis gratias secundum quod viderit expedire. Prior 
autem Xativensis eis provideat de lectore.” 


68 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 130: “Denuntiat Prior Provincialis fratribus universis, quod ha- 
bet potestatem a Reverendo Patre Magistro Ordinis mittendi fratres in Africam, et faciendi 
Vicarium in eadem; ideo ego frater Romeus de Brugaria Prior Provincialis absolvo fratrem 
Petrum Scarramat a Vicaria Africe, et loco eius facio Vicarium in eadem Provincia Africe 
fratrem Petrum Ferrarii de Minorissa, dans ei plenam potestatem super omnes fratres qui in 
illa sunt, vel pro tempore fuerint, de quibuscumque Provinciis venerint ad eamdem. Unde 
si qui fratres devotionem habuerint ad predictam Provinciam denuntiare mihi debent, vel 
Vicario supradicto." 

© See finally G. DAHAN, I. ROSIER et L. VALENTE, “L’arabe, le grec, l'hébreu et les ver- 
naculaires", in Sprachtheorien in Spátantike und Mittelalter, hrsg. v. S. EBBESEN, Tübin- 
gen 1995, 266-321, at 274-81. 


70 Mur cHAHEY, “The Dominican”, 302. 
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feature was noticeable from the start, in 1250, and became explicit in 
1310, when the Master-General asked the Provincial of Aragon for the 
administration of the Province of Africa. The second consideration is that, 
overall, the enterprise did not succeed for want of teaching personnel. We 
know how influential was the work of Ramon Marti, but it may not be 
correct to see the enterprise only through the action of its most well- 
known exponent. The episode of the Prior of Xativa being commissioned to 
find a lector links (negatively) this school to those of grammar. In the 1340s 
the Chapter of the Province of Aragon warned the friars against “familiari- 
tas Iudaeorum," indicating that the climate had changed, and that interest in 
other cultures had been replaced by mistrust or opposition.” 


IV. The Schools of Theology 


Every Dominican convent was organised as a school of theology; each of 
them had a doctor. During the thirteenth century the term doctor, indicat- 
ing the person in the convent who taught all the friars there," was slowly 
replaced by lector in thirteenth-century documents,” and in 1279 in the 
Province of Provence the terms appear together as a hendiadys: Doctores 
sive lectores. In the Province of Spain, however, from the first indica- 
tions in 1244,” and later in the Province of Aragon down to 1321, the 
term doctor was normally used, being replaced by /ector in texts relating 
to the years from 1327 onwards; but doctor can still be found in the two 
fragments 1390-93 (ten times, against once for regens, used of a master in 
theology sent to Valladolid, and once /ector principalis, used of one who 
had completed the examinations and obtained the licence in theology, 
nominated at Palencia).’’ The use of the term doctor is sometimes kept up 


7! ROBLES (ed.), Actas 4, 264 (1345) and 282 (1347). 

? See the General Chapter of 1260, in REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 102: “In capitulo de le- 
vi culpa... ubi dicitur. magistri in docendo. deleatur. magistri. et dicatur. doctores," and the General 
Chapter of 1261, 106; and see CUP 2, 57 n? 580 (1292): *ydonei ad doctoris officium exequen- 
dum." 

73 Cf. HUMBERTUS DE ROMANIS, Expositio Regulae Beati Augustini, in Opera 1, 445: 
“reprehensibilia... circa lectores", and 457: “circa doctores... est reprehensibilis inordinatus 
appetitus magisterii"; see 452-56 for the use of the terms magister, doctor, lector, and see 
592: “Et notandum quod boni doctoris est non solum studere sapientiam..."; IDEM, De 
officiis Ordinis, c.11: “De officio lectoris", in Opera 2, 254-56; remember DANTE 
ALIGHIERI, Paradiso XII, 83: Dominic “in picciol tempo gran dottor si feo." 

™ Cf. DouaIs (ed.), Acta capitulorum provincialium, 236. 

75 Cf. HERNANDEZ, “Las primeras actas", 23. 

7 Cf. ROBLES (ed.), Actas 3, 138. 

77 KAEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. Prov. Hisp., 24-29. 
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outside the Iberian peninsula too," and is directly influenced by the text 
of the constitutions. 


We now need to identify the various types of studia of theology, the titles 
and ranks of the teachers and their duties. In the documents available for the 
Provinces of Spain and Aragon, all teachers were assigned by convent, and 
not, as in other provinces, by the rank of lectors or type of study (theology, 
philosophy or logic), so that as the documents indicate various lectors and 
various studia were often assigned to the same convent. Each type of school 
had its master, and the indications were precise, as we have seen. 


The schools of theology mentioned are studium biblicum, studium 
theologie, studium (generale) provincie, and studium generale Ordinis (at 
Barcelona). The titles of teachers of theology that appear most frequently 
in the documents examined are ‘doctor’ or ‘lector’ (also ‘principal’ or 
‘general lector’),”” ‘second lector’, ‘sub-lector’ and ‘cursor’. We need to 
remember, however, that the Prior of the convent was the person respon- 
sible for the sequela scholarum," ensuring that all the friars attended the 
lessons in theology held by the lectors, and also the disputations *' and the 
other school duties (repetition and collation). 


78 E. PANELLA, “Il lector romanae curiae nelle cronache conventuali domenicane del 
XIII-XIV secolo", in Vocabulaire des écoles et des méthodes d'enseignement au moyen 
âge, éd. O. WEUERS, Turnhout 1992, 130-39, and DouaAis (ed.), Acta capitulorum provin- 
cialium, 395 (1295): *Assignamus lectores. Ad promotionem studii Tholosani, reverendum 
patrem fratrem Ramundum Guilha, professorem theologice facultatis, assignamus pro 
doctore conventui Tholosano.” 

” Principal or general lector only in ROBLES (ed.), Actas 4, 260 (1345): “nullus, qui in 
Ordine Lector non fuerit principalis aut generalis." 

8 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 136 (1314), refers to “ordinationem de eundo ad Scolas dum 
lectiones leguntur factam in Capitulo Metensi” of 1313: see REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 
2, 63-64; ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 146 (1321): all the Members (Socii) “ordinationem de 
promotione studii per totam Provinciam factam, et approbatam, scribant antequam rece- 
dant, et ad suos Conventus portent," and the priors posted it in the communal areas so that 
everyone might read it; see ROBLES (ed.), Actas 3, 138 (1327) and 149 (1328): “Item cum 
ordinationes factae in diversis Capitulis de sequela scholarum a diversis fratribus minime 
observentur,... mandamus districte Prioribus universis, quod compellant fratres ad cotidia- 
nam Theologiae audientiam lectionum"; see also 158 (1329), 165 (1330), 173 (1331). 

*! ROBLES (ed.), Actas 2, 113 (1310): “....ita quod doctores disputare teneantur semel in 
quindena, vel ad tardius infra mensem." 

82 Cf. ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 246 (1302): “Collationes autem fiant per totum annum in 
omni feria VI, secundum consuetudinem Ordinis approbatam. Et ut hoc melius observetur, 
ordinamus, quod fratres, precipue iuvenes, et studentes, qui non interfuerint dictis Colla- 
tionibus in Collatione a vino abstineant ipsa die." 
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The General Chapter of 1259 placed alongside the lector of an impor- 
tant convent the bachelor who taught under his direction." ‘Bachelor’ was 
a term used in the universities, and in the documents examined can be 
found in 1302 as the title of Romeo de Braguera, Bachallarius Parisien- 
sis. The teaching titles that appear in our documents alongside the lector 
all seem to be placed on the same level and involved in reading the Sen- 
tences: anyone who taught the Sentences under another friar was by that 
fact a ‘sub-lector’, although the term was not used (in the Province of 
Provence, the term sublectores was often placed alongside the indication 
of second lessons or readings).*° The friars in charge of the second lesson 
(or reading) might not have been very advanced as lectors in theology," 
but the second lesson in an important convent was also entrusted to those 
had already performed the role of lector in a less prestigious convent." 
Similarly, teaching the Sentences could be done at different levels, from 


83 REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 100: “Item. Provideatur quod quilibet lector tenens 
aliquod sollempne studium. habeat baccellarium. qui legat sub eo.” 


84 Cf. the occurrences of the term in IORDANUS DE SAXONIA, Epistula XXXII, 39, and 
Ep. XLIX, 57. More generally, cf. J. VERGER, “Baccalarius”, in Lexicon des Mittelalters 1, 
München-Zürich 1980, col. 1323. 

85 ROBLES (ed.), Actas 1, 253. 


*6 Cf. DouAIs (ed.), Acta capitulorum provincialium, 183 sq. (1274); the second lesson 
in Provence was already recorded in 1267 (DOUAIS, 124). 


*7 The friars in charge of the second lesson of theology sometimes seem to be conside- 
red alongside the lectors of arts; see ROBLES (ed.), Actas 4, 259-60 (1345): *omnes secundi 
Lectores, et omnes legentes Artes... omnibus gratiis sint privati quibus secundi Lectores et 
Magistri Artium communiter uti solent." Elsewhere they are considered alongside lectors 
of philosophy: in 1321 the convent of Bordeaux housed the provincial studium, and it was 
established that lectors of both types could be taken from it; see DOUAIS, Les Frères, 
162-63: “Assignamus lectores ad legendum Bibliam biblice. Conventum Burdegalensem 
erigimus in studium provinciale nostre provincie... Volumus item quod de studio illo pos- 
sint assumi ad lectionem naturalium et secundam lectionem Theologie juxta merita eorun- 
dem"; and 168: “Ordinamus et volumus quod nullus assumatur ad lectionem naturarum 
nisi in conventu aliquo legerit Theologiam, qua etiam lectione terminata, reponatur in stu- 
dio generali, sicut de secundis lectoribus fieri consuevit." See also the Provinical Chapter 
of Lombardy 1286, in KAEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. prov. Lombard., 161: “Item illi qui ponun- 
tur per conventus ad legendas Sentencias extraordinarie, non exponantur statim sequenti 
anno ad legendum ordinate[!] in aliquo conventu, sed Bononiam ad studium revertantur et 
suo tempore exponantur, nisi tales essent de quorum sufficientia plene constaret"; for ex- 
traordinarie/ extraordinarius, see nn. 101-2, below. 

88 See DOUAIS (ed.), Acta capitulorum provincialium, 384, 411, 420 and 437, 458, for 
the career of Berengarius of Landorra, of the Province of Toulouse, who was lector of 
theology at Rodez in 1294, lector at Albi with authorisation to dispute in 1297, responsible 
for the second lesson at Montpellier in 1298 and 1299, and was lector at Toulouse in 1301. 
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the convent school to the studium generale and the course in a university 
faculty of theology for the obtaining of the title of Master of Theology. In 
the documents of the Chapters of the Province of Toulouse the rubric ad 
legendum Sententias is distinguished from ad secundas lectiones, and 
teaching the Sentences might also be the first lesson in an important con- 
vent. 


The curriculum of the lector in theology can be reconstructed from the 
Ordinationes given by Hugh of Vaucemain to the friars of Aragon, and 
again in 1366: after studying logic and philosophy the students went on to 
study theology in a provincial school (Lérida, Zaragoza) for two years; the 
best of them then proceeded to teach philosophy for two years, and only 
after would be sent to Barcelona: there they studied theology for at least 
two years before going to teach the Sentences in a convent; they then re- 
turned to Barcelona for another year of study, after which they became 
principal lectors or were sent to a studium generale outside the province; 
only those who had studied in Paris could teach the Sentences in Barce- 
lona (in the Provincial Chapter of 1366 it was intended that from then on 
the biblicus too should always be a Parisian student); if no student re- 
cently returned from Paris was available, the teaching of the Sentences in 
Barcelona would be entrusted to one of the best lectors in the province.” 


The term cursor was used by the Augustinians in the sense of “friar 
who holds a course,””! but in Dominican documents it seems always to be 
used as cursor Sententiarum; in this sense the title of cursor is peculiar to 
the Dominican schools, and is documented at Oxford at least in 1269” 


* In the Province of Toulouse the reading of the Sentences was often assigned to the 
studium where the Bible was read biblice and in a few other convents; in 1322 there were 
five assignations “ad legendum Sententias” (all of which went with readings of the Bible 
biblice), at the end of which this decision was recorded: “Et volumus quod predicta lectio 
Sententiarum sequenti anno in bonis conventibus lectiones habent principales” (DOUAIS, 
Les Frères, 177). The General Chapter 1316 mentions “legere sentencias ordinarie”, where 
ordinarie seems contrasted with estivaliter; see REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 91, and 
cf. 367 (1355), and 372 (1356). 

? Cf. Appendix, §§2-5. 

?! E. YPMA, “Les Cursores chez les Augustins", in RTAM 26 (1959), 137-44. 

?? A.G. LITTLE, The Grey Friars in Oxford, Oxford 1892, 334: “...quinque fratres predi- 
catores subscripti; Adam de Lakeor, cum socio Willelmo de Hodum, eorum cursore de 
sentenciis...." On the meanings of the term cursor in general, see S. CLASEN, “Collectanea 
zum Studien- und Buchwesen des Mittelalters (mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Kól- 
ner Universität und der Mendikantenstudien)", in Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie 
42 (1960), 159-271, at 178-79 (s. v. cursor, cursus). 
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and later in the Roman Province at least since 1282.” In the fourteenth 
century it could be found in various provinces;”* as we have seen, in the 
Province of Aragon it could be found at least up until 1321. The cursor of 
the Sentences was named alongside the principal lector in the General 
Chapter of 1305” and his duties were regulated in the Chapter of 1314: in 
the studia generalia as well as in the studia particularia of theology with 
at least fourteen students the Provincial Chapter provided for “de suffi- 
cientioribus provincie... sentenciarum cursores"; the cursor was required 
to teach the Sentences in a year, mainly in the studium generale, and the 
following year would have the role of master of the students (with the 
duty of disputing and giving lessons on moral philosophy), after which he 
would be promoted “ad lectionem ydoneam et sollempnem".?? The cursor 
of Sentences was appointed to, and taught in, the studia generalia of the 
Order, as appears from the documents of the General Chapters of 1317 
and 1354,” but the formula with which the Chapter entrusts responsibility 
for the studia generalia to the Master of the Order refers to ‘bachelor’: 
this is confirmed in the documents of 1342 and 1344, when the General 
Chapter, after assigning lectors to various convents concludes by entrust- 


% KAEPPELI-DONDAINE (eds.), Acta cap. Prov. Rom. (1282), 61: “ad lectiones curso- 
rum"; (1284), 68: “Item ordinamus quod cursores Sententiarum in cathedra lectoris prin- 
cipalis non sedeant quando legunt"; (1288), 84: *Assignamus cursores Sententiarum"; the 
previous year there is mention of /ector Sententiarum, 78-79. 


% The term cursor is in use in Lombardy in 1293 and in lower Lombardy in 1309, in 
Teutonia in 1379, and in Poland after 1447; see respectively KAEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. 
prov. Lombard., 167-68; H. FINKE, “Zur Geschichte der deutschen Dominikaner in XIII. 
und XIV. Jahrhundert", in Rómische Quartalschrift für christliche Altertumskunde und für 
Kirchengeschichte 8 (1894), 381; R.F. MADURA, Acta capitulorum Provinciae Poloniae 
OP (1225-1600), Roma 1972, 30-31. 

?5 REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 12: “testimonio principalis lectoris, cursoris, ubi 
cursor fuerit, et magistri studencium"; and cf. 309 (1346): “testimonio lectoris, cursoris ac 
magistri studencium"; 378 (1357): “imponimus omnibus lectoribus principalibus et curso- 
ribus et magistris studencium in theologia..." 

° REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 72-73, and cf. 79-82 (1315). 


97 See REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 104 (1317): “Studio Neapolitano assignamus fr. 
Iohannem Neapolitanum magistrum in theologia pro lectore, et committimus sibi, quod 
hoc anno eidem studio provideat de cursore... Item. Committimus prioribus provinciali- 
bus... in provinciis, in quibus sunt studia generalia, quod eisdem studiis provideant de cur- 
soribus isto anno"; 360 (1354): “cursoribus sentenciarum, magistris studencium et biblicis 
in studiis generalibus dumtaxat exceptis... cursoresque sentenciarum in studiis generalibus 
et sollempnibus omnes quatuor sentenciarum libros in anno perlegant; quod si non fece- 
rint, sequenti anno lectores non fiant"; 369 (1355): “cursores vero sentenciarum in studiis 
generalibus et conventibus sollempnibus quatuor libros sentenciarum perlegant infra an- 
num." 
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ing to the provincials the assignment of lectors, cursors (or lectors of Sen- 
tences) and masters of the students for the other schools of the respective 
provinces, and entrusting to the General the assignment of masters, bache- 
lors, biblical cursors (and masters of students too, 1344) for studium gen- 
erale, thus carefully distinguishing the cursor of the Sentences from the 
cursor of the Bible: the latter was a figure in the university curriculum 
who also appears in the studium generale of the Order, as we have said, 
but not in the provincial school; Robert Holcot's Sermo finalis was 
given by a bachelor who, on finishing teaching the Sentences at Oxford 
University, introduced the “baccalarium reverendum et cursorem futu- 
rum" who was to succeed him teaching “in scolis Praedicatorum"; the 


?* Cf. REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 283 (1342): “Committimus prioribus provincia- 
libus aliarum provinciarum, ut ipsi aliis studiis suarum provinciarum provideant de lectori- 
bus et cursoribus ac [seu 7344, 305] lectoribus sentenciarum et magistris studencium prout 
utilitati ordinis viderit expedire. Committimus reverendo patri magistro ordinis ordinacio- 
nem studii Parisiensis et aliorum studiorum generalium, ut ipse de magistris et baccalariis 
ac [et 2344] cursoribus biblie [+ nec non et magistris studentium /344] ordinet et disponat, 
ut generali utilitati viderit expedire"; in 1343 the Master of the Order was invited to pro- 
vide “de magistris et bachalariis et biblie cursoribus" in the studium of Paris and the other 
general studia (291). In 1347 and 1348, the series of teachers of the studia generalia are 
indicated in this way: “de lectoribus, bachalaureis, cursoribus et lectoribus biblie,” where 
the cursor is in place of the master of the students (319, 325), as we can see if we compare 
it with the formula adopted in 1346 (311): *de lectoribus, bachalaureis, magistris studen- 
cium et biblie," and in 1349 (330): *de lectoribus, bachalaureis, magistris studentium et 
lectoribus biblie." It is also stated explicitly (330) that the Master-General will appoint the 
lectors of the studia generalia “quantum ad ea que per nos non sunt ordinata"; there is a 
more all-embracing formula used in 1363 (401): *de magistris, lectoribus et sublectoribus, 
magistris studentium, biblicis et studentibus." In 1325 the Provincial Chapter of Toulouse 
assigned to Bordeaux a lector and two other friars who read the Bible and Sentences 
(Douais, Essai, 276). As for the master of the students in the studia generalia, a first in- 
struction of 1303 prescribes the way in which the candidate should be chosen; see 
REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 324. In 1319 the Chapter confirmed the “ordinacio, que 
cavet, quod ille, qui legit sentencias anno precedenti, in sequenti sit magister studencium 
in studiis generalibus et sollempnibus" (Acta cap. gen. 2, 119), i.e., it confirmed the deci- 
sion of 1314. Hugh of Vaucemain's injunction (Appendix, 85) confirms that the lector of 
the Sentences at Barcelona will be the master of the students the following year. When the 
General Chapter intervenes to assign the teachers, it does not always respect this instruc- 
tion: according to the General Chapter of 1380, he who receives the licence or the title of 
Master in Theology must have served as master of the students for a whole year "ante 
lectionem sentenciarum," but this phrase is replaced by "ante licenciam" in 1386; see 
REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 3, 4, lin.12 and 18, lin.30, respectively. In 1474, the pro- 
gression of the appointments in the studium generale seems to be: Biblical cursor, master 
of the students, bachelor; see the descending series of the years 1346 and 1349, cited abo- 
ve, and cf. A. D'AMATO, “Gli atti dei capitoli generali del 1474 e del 1486 e altri fram- 
menti”, in AFP 17 (1947), 221-49, at 242. 
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sermon was built around the terms cursor-lectio, cursoria-cursus- 
currere:” so, the term cursor was introduced by the Dominican to desig- 
nate those who read the Sentences in the faculty of theology for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a master’s degree. 


The distribution of the lessons between first and second lector is ex- 
plained in the Roman Province: the lector who was a bachelor gave only 
one lesson a day on the Bible and disputed at least once a week; the sec- 
ond lesson on the Sentences was given by the bachelor; if there was no 
bachelor, the lector gave two lessons." The lesson on the Bible was part 
of the duties of the lector, who gave the ordinary lesson. It seems that the 
terms ‘ordinary’ and ‘extraordinary’ refer mainly (but not exclusively) to 
the respective activities of lector and bachelor. "° 


Concerning the ways of reading the Bible and the Sentences, which 
are the text-books that are constantly mentioned, an instruction from the 
Provincial Chapter of Lombardy in 1268 envisaged a summary reading 
(“legere breviter et succincte") of both texts.” The reference to a “sum- 


% J.C, Wey, “The Sermo finalis of Robert Holcot”, in Mediaeval Studies 11 (1949), 
219-24, at 222. 


100 Cf. KAEPPELI-DONDAINE (eds.), Acta cap. Prov. Rom., 79 (1287): “Ordinamus quod 
lectores qui habent baccellarios, legant in die unam lectionem tantum de testu biblie et 
disputent ordinate ad minus semel in septimana, secundam vero lectionem legant bacellarii 
de Sententiis, exceptis lectoribus Pisanis et Neapolitano qui singulis diebus legant duas 
lectiones ordinate, unam videlicet de textu biblie et aliam de Sententiis... Alii vero lectores 
bacellarios non habentes legent in die qualibet duas lectiones in theologia. Bacellarii vero 
predicti non sedeant in cathedra lectorum, sed in alio loco magis humili eis seorsum sepa- 
rato...” 


101 See the General Chapter of 1277, in REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 190: *Mone- 
mus quod lectores ordinarii in conventibus suis plus legant de textu biblie quam solent. et 
semper lectio biblie aliis lectionibus premittatur"; the General Chapter of 1311, in 
REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 52: “Ordinamus quod lectores in quolibet conventu le- 
gant de textu biblie. et semper ante aliam lectionem." Concerning the term ‘extraordinary’, 
see HUMBERTUS DE ROMANIS, De officiis Ordinis 2, 262: the master of the students “Ubi... 
est studium solemne, vel magna multitudo fratrum, vel aliorum auditorum, debet procura- 
re, si potest, quod habeatur aliquis frater qui legat extraordinarie tempore vacationum; et in 
diebus etiam in quibus non legit lector, vel non disputat"; see the General Chapter of 1258, 
in REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 1, 93: “Item. Iniungimus prioribus provincialibus et dif- 
finitoribus quatuor provinciarum. in quibus sunt studia solempnia. quod ordinent. quod 
semper sit unus frater qui legat extraordinarie de sentenciis vel de textu in illis conventibus 
illius provincie. ubi est sollempne studium illius provincie." 

19? KAEPPELI (ed.), Acta cap. prov. Lombard., 147: “Item fratres qui deputati sunt ad lec- 
tiones extraordinarias, legant de biblia vel sententiis secundum quod priori et lectori et 
fratribus videbitur expedire breviter et succincte." 
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mary reading” (which is simply that of the cursor, in the sense of a rapid 
first reading through the text) can be seen from the fact that they are ‘ex- 
traordinary lessons’ (and the term ‘extraordinary’ also seems to overlap 
with the term ‘cursory’),'” but above all from the use of the unequivocal 
expression “breviter et succincte.” Recourse to this expression to clarify 
the sense of the term ‘cursory’ should not seem strange. Actually another 
sense of the term ‘cursory’ is documented in the university statutes, one 
connected with the ‘course’ of the bachelor, whose way of reading is one 
shared by master and bachelor.'™ This second sense seems also to concern 
the cursor of the Sentences of the Dominicans. Here there is a clue. 
Around 1380 Simon of Cascina read the Sentences three times: first at 
Perugia as “cursor non legens pro forma,” a second time at Pisa, again 
“sine forma,” and a third time at Perugia once more, when he read “pro 
forma"? to obtain the title of Master in Theology (late regulations of the 
order confirm this distinction between “cursory” reading and “pro forma” 
reading of the Sentences)'°°. Simon is thus described as a cursor in the 
first case. But the very principium of his reading as cursor includes the 
question, which is prescribed by the Faculty of Theology for the princip- 
ium of the reader of the Sentences;'°’ so that at this level it is difficult to 


% Cf. A. MAIERU, “Les cours : lectio et lectio cursoria (d’après les statuts de Paris et 
d'Oxford)", in L'enseignement des disciplines à la faculté des arts (Paris et Oxford, 
XIII'-XV* siècles), éd. O. WEUERS et L. HOLTZ, Turnout 1997, 373-91, at 375-78. 


4 MAIERU, “Les cours”, 384-87. 


05 T. KAEPPELI, “La raccolta di discorsi e di atti scolastici di Simone da Cascina O.P. (+ 
ca. 1420)", in AFP 12 (1942), 185-246, at 194-95 n° 125, 127, 140. 

?6 See the General Chapter of 1397 in REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 3, 95: “nec aliquis 
assignetur studio Bononiensi loco studii Parisiensis, nisi cursorie legerit sentencias in ali- 
quo studio theologie"; and gen. chap. 1431, 217: *Ad legendum sentencias cursorie... Item 
conventui Aquensi provincie Provincie ad legendum sentencias pro forma et gradu magi- 
sterii..." 

107 Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Barb. lat. 710, f. 84r: “Reverendi mei patres et domi- 
ni, in hoc actu ut moris est quatuor per ordinem sunt fienda. Habeo namque primo aliqua 
preferre, secundo aliqua proferre, tertio aliqua conferre, quarto aliqua referre. Habeo primo 
preferre diuine gratie inuocationem. Habeo secundo proferre huius scientie aliqualem 
commendationem. Habeo tertio conferre cum meis patribus bachalariis paruulam questio- 
nem. Habeo ultimo referre gratiarum omnibus actionem"; f. 85r: "Quantum ad tertium 
quero iuxta uerbum propositum questionem: Utrum sit possibile quod uolitiva potentia ad 
tactum alicuius materialis obiecti aliquid uestimenti gratie libere mereatur etc. Questio est 
scripta alibi satis curiosa." In the other principia (and also in the last, university one), Si- 
mon of Cascina does no more than praise the Sentences. Concerning the university re- 
quirements for the principium of the bachelor, see F. EHRLE, / più antichi statuti della 
facoltà teologica dell Università di Bologna, Bologna 1932, 21: “In quo premittitur brevis 
collatio pro comendatione sacre doctrine vel librorum Sententiarum. Secundo fit protesta- 
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see how one can suppose different ways of reading between cursor and 
bachelor (and so it also seems difficult to distinguish between texts pro- 
duced in the Order and texts produced in the university, if the author does 
not supply information). An examination of the documents concerning the 
other provinces of the Order and the university seems to suggest two 
senses of the use of the term cursor: in a first sense, the term signifies 
“legere cursorie” the equivalent of “legere breviter et succincte”; in a sec- 
ond sense the term indicates teaching that is not designed to obtain the 
title of Master but that can also include an “advanced” exercise of didactic 
activity, like the quaestio. 


As far as we know, the lecture on the Sentences usually included 
questions. !® The lector taught the Bible making use of glosses," and was 
required above all to expound the literal sense,''? while being free then to 
develop the spiritual and doctrinal aspects of the exegesis. For his part, the 
biblicus who reads the Bible biblice was required to give a notably ad- 
vanced course, even though it was strictly linked to the text.!!! 


tio expressa in capitulo 11. Tertio proponit questionem utilem et illam studiose pertractat" 
(the first and third points correspond to the second and third of Simon). 

108 Consult the Dominicans’ response to Oxford University, which imposed the reading 
of the Sentences before that of the Bible, in Collectanea Second Series, ed. M. BURROWS, 
Oxford 1890, 218: “prius enim oportet scire intellectum lictere quod fit per lecturam biblie 
quam tractare difficiles questiones quod fit per lecturam sententiarum"; see also 258: “Re- 
spondetur quod lectura sententiarum multum est difficilior et in uia doctrine est inchoanda 
a facilioribus et a fundamentis cuiusmodi est lectura biblie.” 

10 See the General Chapter of 1354, in REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 360.34-35: “et 
lectores circa textum et glossas principaliter insistant”; the General Chapter of 1355, 
369.2-3 (same wording). 

110 The General Chapter of 1321, in REICHERT (ed.), Acta cap. gen. 2, 133: "Lectores 
eciam principales in lectione de textu biblie sensum literalem primo exponere teneantur." 
There is no allusion, here or elsewhere, to the Jewish exegetical tradition, nor is there any 
hint of polemic. For the influence of the Jewish tradition on Christian exegesis of the Bi- 
ble, see B. SMALLEY, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, London 1952, and R. 
BERNDT, “La pratique exégétique d' André de Saint-Victor. Tradition victorine et influence 
rabbinique", in L Abbaye parisienne de Saint-Victor au Moyen Age, éd. J. LONGERE, Paris- 
Turnhout 1991, 271-90. 

11 EHRLE, Introduction to 7 pit antichi statuti, LXXXIII-LXXXIV, notes that the Chap- 
ter of Ferrara in 1290 prescribes that in the studium generale the Bible is to be read “cur- 
sorie et biblice," adding that if it cannot be read biblice then some parts should be read 
cursorie, which indicates that the cursory method was quicker. He concludes by bringing 
together the biblical explanations with those of the master, “although the word biblice 
seems to suggest that the lector keeps more closely to the content of the Bible, to its literal 
sense." One might add that the reading of the Bible could be the first lesson; see DOUAIS, 
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A century ago, studying the Faculty of Theology in Paris, Fr. Denifle 
distinguished the master's lesson from that of the biblicus, claiming that 
the master read the Bible with the aid of glosses, something that neither 
the biblicus of the religious orders nor the cursor of theology (1.e., the bib- 
lical bachelor) did." But it seems that the cursor of theology in Paris 
taught with the use of glosses, ^ and that the University of Vienna 
adopted the Parisian regulation and applied it to “Bacalarii biblici et cur- 
sores."!'^ If we add that at Heidelberg the cursores of the Bible were re- 
quired to perform the divisio textus and that Oxford allowed them to treat 
the literal question, ? then we must conclude that it was not the working- 
tools and techniques used that differentiated the teaching of the master 
from that of the biblical bachelor, but their different ends: the bachelor 
aimed to give access to the text and clarify its literal sense, while the 
other, the master, analysed its doctrinal sense. I have not yet been able to 
discover how the Bible and the Sentences were taught. The extent to 
which the comments on the Bible and the Sentences that we have found in 
prescriptive documents reflect the direction of the comments actually pro- 
nounced in class is a problem that is only now being investigated, above 
all regarding commentaries on the Sentences. '? 


In conclusion, we have seen the institutional aspects of the organisa- 
tion of the studia of the Dominicans, the programmes of study and the 
text-books, the career of the lector as it is described in official documents, 
and the different types of lectors of theology. I hope that these elements 
may be useful in reading the documents of the Chapters of the mendicant 
orders. 


Università di Roma «La Sapienza» 


KKK 


Les Frères, 202 (1324): “Assignamus lectores Biblie, ex commissione reverendi Patris 
Magistri ordinis.... Et ordinamus quod predicti lectores semel ad minus disputent in quin- 
dena: hoc autem intelligimus de illis qui cum Biblia lectionem obtinent principalem.” 

? H. DENIFLE, “Quel livre servait de base à l'enseignement des maîtres en théologie 
dans l’université de Paris", in Revue Thomiste 2 (1894), 149-61, at 158-60; see 159 for a 
document by John XXII (1317): “Bibliam biblice seu textualiter legere." 

3 CUP 2, 698 n° 1189 a.18; 705 n° 1190 a.5; 3, 143 n° 1319. 

^ R. KNK, Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universität zu Wien 2. Statutenbuch der Uni- 
versität, Wien 1854, 107. 

? Both (Oxford and Heidelberg) are quoted in MAIERU, “Les cours", 386-87. 

$ W.J. COURTENAY, “Programs of Study and Genres of Scholastic Theological Produc- 
tion in the Fourteenth Century”, in Manuels, éd. HAMESSE, 325-50, at 340-41. 
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Appendix 


These Ordinationes were given by the Master-General, Hugh of Vauce- 
min (1333-1341), in Barcelona, and cited in the Provincial Chapter of 
1366. According to Fr. Adolfo Robles Sierra, editor of the Acta of 
1366, !? the Ordinationes are not otherwise known. We referred to them 
extensively in our essay.''* The new edition of the portion of the Acta of 
1366 is based on a revision of the transcription on the photographs of the 
manuscript.''” The text is divided into six paragraphs. The first paragraph 
(0) gives the context in which the Ordinationes have been quoted; para- 
graphs 1-5 comprise the text. 


Hugo de Vaucemain, Ordinationes 
(Zaragoza, Biblioteca Universitaria y Provincial, ms. 185, ff. 336-337) 


[0] Et in primis notificamus fratribus vniversis, quod de vnanimi consilio 
Diffinitorum Capituli Provincialis, et omnium Magistrorum in Theologia, 
nec non et plurium Priorum, et Predicatorum generalium maiorum, et me- 
liorum de Provincia, propter notabilem lapsum in scientia fuit conclusum, 
et ordinatum, ac statutum, ut amodo sint in Provincia, [nec tum] tria Stu- 
dia naturarum, quorum vnum sit semper in Aragonia, vel Navarra, et duo 
in Cathalonia, et quod quilibet Lector in dicta scientia legat ad minus duo- 
bus annis, et idem dicimus de aliis Lectoribus logicorum. Et ut omnia ista, 
et alia ad reformationem studii pertinentia melius et ordinatius fiant, voluit 
supradictum Concilium, et concorditer vna cum Reverendo Patre Priore 
Provinciali conclusit, ut amodo serventur ordinationes olim in Barchinona 
de sollempni <consilio> mayorum, et meliorum fratrum de Provincia per 
Reverendum Patrem Magistrum HUGONEM, felicis recordationis, Magi- 
strum Ordinis facte, quarum ordinationum tenor quantum ad pertinentia 
ad studium dicitur esse talis: 


[1] In primis quia propter deffectum etatis, et literature eorum qui 
recipiunt<ur> ad ordinem in ista Provincia timendum est ne ordo propter 


5 nec] nunc MS 


117 See ROBLES (ed.), Actas 7, 129-30. 
!5 See above, nn. 37, 48, 90, 98. 


119 | wish to thank most warmly Dr. Simon Tugwell, OP, Dominican Historical Institute, 
Rome, for allowing me to check the transcription of the text on the photographs of Zarago- 
za, Biblioteca Universitaria y Provincial, ms. 185. 
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insufficientiam fratrum gravem cito patiatur ruinam, et totaliter veniat in 
contemptum, omni discretione qua possum inpono Prioribus, Subpriori- 
bus, et eorum Vicariis, quod ipsi tam per se, quam per fratres suorum 
Conventuum studiose laborent ad ordinem atrahere iuvenes aliqualiter 
etate provectos, et in gramatica totaliter fundatos, quod cito possint ad 
logicalia audienda exponi, volensque studentes in logicalibus, et naturali- 
bus tamdiu in studio logice et naturalium teneantur, quousque eorum ma- 
nifesta sufficientia apareat in eisdem. 


[2] Qui, postquam legerint, si de natione Cathaloniae fuerint, non mit- 
tant<ur> ad studium Barchinone quousque in Conventu Ilerdensi Theolo- 
giam audierint duobus annis, et post illos duos annos naturalia legerunt 
(!), qui sufficientes inventi fuerint ad hunc actum. 


[3] Lectis autem naturalibus, mitantur Barchinonam, vbi volo quod 
Theologiam audiant duobus annis ad minus antequam Sententias in Con- 
ventu aliquo «legerint. [4] Quibus lectis, volo quod per unum annum 
remitantur iterum Barchinonam antequam fiant principales lectores, et 
antequam mittantur ad Studia generalia extra istam Provinciam [quem- 
cumque]. Totum istum processum per ordinem volens observari a fratri- 
bus nationis Aragoniae, et Navarre in Studio Cesaragustano sicut de Iler- 
densi et Barchinonensi conventibus est premisum. Nolens quod per quem- 
cumque me inferiorem alleviari possit processus huiusmodi, vel mutari. 


[5] Insuper volens, et ordinans, quod nullus ponatur ad legendum Sen- 
tentias Barchinonae, nisi qui prius fuerit studens Parysius, inter quos sem- 
per sufficienter assignetur: quod si nullus habetur qui noviter fuerit Par- 
ysius, volo quod ad legendum Sententias Barchinone vnus de sufficientio- 
ribus Lectoribus Provincie assignetur. Quicumque autem legerit Senten- 
tias Barchinone volo quod anno sequenti inmediate ibidem sit Magister 
Studentium, nolens quod per quemcumque me inferiorem in hiis valeat 
despenssari. 


20 fratrum] fratres MS 24 cito] sito MS 35 lectores] lectiones MS 38 sicut] sint MS 
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WHAT THE FRIARS REALLY LEARNED 
AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


JOSEPH GOERING 


n a foolhardy moment I promised to write something about what stu- 

dents really learned in the mendicant studia at Oxford and Cambridge. 
This was foolhardy not only because of the essential intractability of the 
question (how can we know what anyone really learns in school?) but also 
and especially because of the excellent studies written during the past two 
decades revealing in rich detail so many aspects of the medieval schools 
and what was taught in them. Re-reading those studies in preparation for 
writing this essay has been both a humbling and an exhilarating experi- 
ence.! 


If I can make some small contribution to the topic, it may be by em- 
phasizing an aspect of medieval school learning that tends to be taken for 
granted, and thus to be forgotten or ignored, in our discussions. I would 
like to begin with a general thesis, and then I want to draw attention to 
two summae, written by English Dominican masters around 1250, de- 
signed to introduce young friars to the teachings of the schools. I will use 
these texts to support my general thesis, and I will suggest that they give 
us valuable evidence about what was taught perennially in the mendicant 
schools. 


My general thesis can be stated succinctly: I want to affirm the pri- 
macy of the two senior Scholastic disciplines of theology and law in the 
friars’ intellectual formation. By "theology" I mean, primarily, the disci- 


! See for example, W.J. COURTENAY, “Programs of Study and Genres of Scholastic 
Theological Production in the Fourteenth Century", in Manuels, programmes de cours et 
techniques d'enseignement dans les universités médiévales, éd. J. HAMESSE, Louvain-la- 
Neuve 1994, 325-50; COURTENAY, "The Instructional Programme of the Mendicant Con- 
vents at Paris in the Early Fourteenth Century”, in The Medieval Church: Universities, 
Heresy, and the Religious Life. Essays in Honor of Gordon Leff, ed. P. BILLER and B. 
Dosson, Westbridge, UK 1999, 77-92; A. MAIERU, University Training in Medieval Eu- 
rope, Leiden 1994; M.M. MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....": Dominican 
Education before 1350 (Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998; B. ROEST, À History of 
Franciscan Education (c.1210-1517), Leiden 2000; ROEST, Franciscan Literature of Reli- 
gious Instruction before the Council of Trent, Leiden 2004. 

Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 33-47 
© BREPOLS 85 PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100971 
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pline as it was introduced to students for centuries by means of Peter 
Lombard’s Four Books of Sentences. By “law” I mean especially canon 
law as it was introduced to generations of students in Gratian’s Decretum. 
These two texts were studied continuously in the schools from the twelfth 
to at least the sixteenth (and in many places into the twentieth) century. 
They seem never to have gone out of date, despite the changing fashions 
in philosophical and theological discourse, and no appreciation of mendi- 
cant education can afford to ignore them. 


In stressing the fundamental importance of these two introductory 
textbooks in the intellectual and religious formation of the friars, I mean 
them to be taken quite literally in their own right, and not merely as the 
objects of advanced Scholastic commentary and the springboards of new 
developments in the schools. It is not the magisterial /ecturae, scripta, 
quaestiones and summae arising either directly or indirectly from the 
Lombard’s Sentences and Gratian’s Decretum that need emphasizing here, 
so much as the cursory reading of the texts themselves, repeated year- 
after-year over the centuries.” The writings of the “modern” masters came 
and went with the times, but the foundational textbooks remained the 
same, and formed generation-after-generation of students. 


What is perhaps surprising about the success of these two books in the 
academic curriculum is that neither of them is a good representative of 
“Scholastic method” as we have come to understand it. Neither Gratian’s 
Decretum nor Lombard’s Sentences is systematic, with “a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” Both texts are lumpy and recursive; one 
cannot turn to either of them for quick answers to any question. Nor were 
Gratian and Lombard much interested in providing quick answers, or in 
taking strong or innovative positions in doctrinal debates. They sought, 
instead, like good teachers, to introduce students to a long and compli- 
cated intellectual tradition. They did so by choosing carefully from that 
tradition the authorities and opinions that seemed to them well suited for 
legal or theological argument. They then put these authorities in conversa- 
tion with each other and distinguished their various merits. If the texts 
they chose often seemed to be in conflict, all the better; the teacher’s role 


? As is well known, every Dominican friar who had not yet reached the age of 60 was 
required to attend daily lectures on a book of the Bible and on Lombard’s Sentences, 
where all four Books were studied in a cursory manner over a two-year cycle. See 
MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....", 130-42. The context in which Gratian’s 
Decretum was taught and studied in the mendicant studia is more obscure, but the pres- 
ence and importance of that text can scarcely be doubted; see ROEST, History of Francis- 
can Education, 21 n. 71, 146-48. 
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is not to resolve such contradictions (in the sense of finding some “middle 
way”) but rather to guide the students in finding and preserving what is of 
value in each authority. The students educated in such a fashion, it was 
hoped, would soon become proficient in their own right, not slaves to the 
opinions of their masters or clever innovators but rather “prudent men" 
(prudentes) ready to take on a role of responsibility and service in the 
Church and in society. 


This point is made eloquently in Philipp Rosemann's review of Giulio 
Silano's recent translation of the Lombard's Sentences: 


As Professor Silano explains, the Sentences were much more than a 
textbook for professional theologians; for only a small portion of 
those studying in the medieval theology faculties would, in fact, be- 
come academic theologians. Most were trained to occupy roles of 
leadership in the Church: as pastors, abbots, bishops, advisors to ec- 
clesiastical and secular rulers, and so forth. These people needed to be 
familiarized with the principles of “disciplined reflection on the Chris- 
tian tradition" (Silano, vol. 2, p. vii) so as to be able to apply doctrine 
dynamically “to a great variety of situations" (vol. 1, p. xxv). The 
Book of Sentences accomplished this task, according to Silano, by 
functioning in a way comparable to a legal casebook: 


“If the casebook is any good, the student will become an active par- 
ticipant in the exercise almost immediately. After having introduced 
the basic attitudes and skills required of those who would engage in 
legal reasoning, the casebook will present a sufficiently complex and 
problematic array of views on any given issue that the student will 
quickly gain some sense of how the current law on some issue has de- 
veloped, against what other claims, and at the cost of what other pos- 
sibilities. If the student eventually becomes a legal practitioner, these 
considerations may move into the background and his attention might 
focus more narrowly on the law currently in force, but the problem- 
based approach to issues will remain. As the cultivation of this ap- 
proach has been the principal aim of education in the law, it will also 
be appreciated by those who regard legal training as good preparation 
for social, political, and cultural engagements of all kinds (Silano, vol. 
1, p. xx).” 


The sense of the “open-endedness of the theological enterprise” 
(Silano, vol. 1 p. xxviii) that the Book of Sentences generates, then, 
was one of the main reasons for its astounding success over the centu- 
ries: unlike a summa, which contains its author's own and “original” 
teachings, the Sentences could be used and re-used by generations of 
readers facing ever-changing theological, socio-political, and cultural 
challenges. 


? P.W. ROSEMANN, review of G. SILANO's translation of PETER LOMBARD, Sentences, 
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This practical aspect of mendicant intellectual formation, cultivated espe- 
cially through a persistent familiarity with the texts of Lombard’s Sen- 
tences and Gratian’s Decretum, is what most characterizes the teachings 
of the mendicant schools. 


I wish to elaborate this thesis of the primacy of theology and law in 
the mendicant studia by examining two remarkable Dominican summae 
written in England around 1250, the Summa iuniorum and the Speculum 
iuniorum. The “juniors” in the title of both summae are the beginning stu- 
dents (iuniores) in the mendicant studia. The Summa iuniorum is already 
fairly well known. It was written by Simon of Hinton, an Oxford Domini- 
can master of theology and head of the English Dominican province from 
1254 to 1262. The Speculum iuniorum, in contrast, is virtually unknown 
in modern scholarship, despite its ambitious scope and its popularity in 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century England. It suffers, perhaps, from the 
anonymity of its (almost certainly Dominican) author. A brief considera- 
tion of both summae will allow us to say something about the ways in 
which English friars were prepared for the study of theology and law in 
their convent schools. 


Simon de Hinton, OP, Summa iuniorum 


To take the better known work first: The Summa iuniorum (or Summa ad 
instructionem iuniorum) was written by Simon of Hinton sometime after 
he succeeded to the lectorship in theology at Oxford, following the death 
of his Dominican confrère, Richard Fishacre, in 1248.* Michèle Mulcha- 


vols. 1 and 2, in American Philosophical Quarterly 82 (2008) 546-49. 

^ On Simon see S. TUGWELL, “Hinton, Simon of (fl. c.1248—1262)", in Oxford Diction- 
ary of National Biography, Oxford 2004, [http://www.oxforddnb.com, accessed 23 May 
2009]; MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....", 206-7; I. BEJCZY and R. 
NEWHAUSER, “Two Newly Discovered Abbreviations of Simon of Hinton's Summa iun- 
iorum, Concentrating on the Virtues and Vices", in AFP 75 (2005), 95-144; SOPMA 3, 
345-47; L.E. BOYLE, “Three English Pastoral Summae and a Magister Galienus", in Col- 
lectanea Stephan Kuttner, ed. I. FORCHIELLI and A.-M. STICKLER (Studia Gratiana 11), 
Bologna 1967, 133-44; W.A. HINNEBUSCH, 77e Early English Friars Preachers, Rome 
1951, 369—74; B. SMALLEY, “Some More Exegetical Works of Simon of Hinton", in 
RTAM 15 (1948), 97—106; SMALLEY, “The Quaestiones of Simon of Hinton", in Studies in 
Medieval History Presented to Frederick Maurice Powicke, ed. R.W. HUNT et al., Oxford 
1948, 209-22; SMALLEY, “Two Biblical Commentaries of Simon of Hinton", in RTAM 13 
(1946), 57-85; A. DONDAINE, “La somme de Simon de Hinton", in RTAM 9 (1937), 5-22, 
205-18; A. WALZ, “The Exceptiones from the Summa of Simon of Hinton", in Angelicum 
13 (1936), 283-368. 
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hey has argued that it was most probably during his years as Master of the 
English province, between 1254 and 1262, that Simon composed his 
Summa The Summa iuniorum is extant in more than fifty manuscript 
copies.° It was printed in the seventeenth century among the writings of 
Jean Gerson.’ 


Simon tells us in his prologue why he has written his summa: 


For the instruction of beginning students who do not have the time to 
read many works the following texts have been compiled from the 
teachings of the Catholic masters, in such a way that, if the authors 
each wished to take away what was his own, there would be very little 
left of the work of the compiler. One will find here, in summary fash- 
ion, an exposition of the articles of faith, of the seven petitions [of the 
Lord’s prayer] and the ten commandments, the seven sacraments, the 
seven virtues, the seven gifts [of the Holy Spirit], the eight beatitudes, 
and the seven vices both of nature and of the will." 


In organizing his materials thus, Simon is almost certainly following the 
lead of his countryman, Richard of Wetheringsett, who was Chancellor of 
Lincoln cathedral in the 1220s and the first known Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University before 1232.’ Wetheringsett’s very popular summa, 
“Qui bene presunt”, written about 1220 and widely circulated among the 


> MULCHAHEY, “First the Bow is Bent in Study....", 206-7; see also HINNEBUSCH, Early 
English Friars, 372-73. 

$ See M.W. BLOOMFIELD et. al., Incipits of Latin Works on the Virtues and Vices, 1100- 
1500 A.D., Cambridge, MA, 1979, 35-36; R. NEWHAUSER and I. BEJCZY, A Supplement to 
Morton W. Bloomfield et al., Incipits of Latin Works on the Virtues and Vices, 1100-500 
A.D., Turnhout 2008, 44. 


TIOANNES GERSON, Opera omnia 1, Antwerpen 1706, 233-422. A working edition of the 
text based on five manuscripts is found in S. CARROLL-CLARK, “The Practical Summa Ad 
instructionem iuniorum of Simon of Hinton, O.P.: Text and Context”, Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Toronto, 1999. 

* Simon de Hinton, Summa iuniorum, ed. CARROLL-CLARK, 54: “Ad instructionem iu- 
niorum, quibus non vacat opusculorum prolixitatem perscrutari, de dictis catholicorum 
magistrorum hec sequentia compilata sunt, ita etiam ut si velit quisque quod suum est su- 
btrahere, pars minima videbitur esse compilantis. Summatim ergo ponetur expositio articu- 
lorum fidei, septem petitionum, octo beatitudinum, septem vitiorum tam nature quam vo- 
luntatis.” The English translation in the text is my own. 

? On Richard, see J. GOERING, “Wetheringsett , Richard of (fl. c.1200—c.1230)", in Ox- 
ford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford 2004 [http://www.oxforddnb.com., ac- 
cessed 23 May 2009]; GOERING, “The Summa ‘Qui bene presunt’ and its Author”, in Lit- 
erature and Religion in the later Middle Ages: Philological Studies in Honor of Siegfried 
Wenzel, ed. R.G. NEWHAUSER and J.A. ALFORD, Binghamton, NY 1995, 143-59. A critical 
edition of the “Qui bene presunt” is in preparation by J. Goering and G. Dinkova-Bruun. 
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English Dominicans, was one of the first works to divide the content of 
Christian instruction under the topical headings that would become the 
basis for modern catechisms.' Of the first eight topics discussed by 
Wetheringsett in his summa, Simon of Hinton treats seven. 


There the similarity ends, however. Whereas Wetheringsett fills out 
his summa with the teachings of his contemporaries in the early thirteenth- 
century cathedral schools, and especially those of his own master, Wil- 
liam de Montibus, Simon draws on an international pool of authorities 
such as were taught and studied in the Dominican studia in the middle of 
the thirteenth century. First and foremost among these was Peter Lombard 
and his Sentences. Simon relies implicitly and explicitly on the Lombard 
both for many of his biblical and patristic authorities and for his argu- 
ments. Modern scholars, following in the venerable footsteps of Beryl 
Smalley, have concluded from this that Simon was a conservative theolo- 
gian with “a deeply Augustinian outlook.”'' But this is to misunderstand 
the Lombard, and why he was so valued in the theological classroom. It is 
not an Augustinian or any other kind of partisan outlook that was fostered 
by studying Lombard’s Sentences. Rather, one read them in order to gain 
a generous understanding of the Christian theological tradition as pre- 
sented by a master, in fact, by The Master. That Simon of Hinton was 
anything but old-fashioned in his intellectual interests is shown by the 
number of extensive quotations and paraphrases from the commentaries 
on the Sentences of two of the boldest and most unconventional masters 
of his own day, Richard Fishacre and Albertus Magnus." Not only was 
Simon up-to-date with the current trends in the schools, he also thought 
that beginning students should be introduced to them. That Simon could 
make these two awkward giants, Albert and Richard Fishacre, appear to 
be mainstream—or, rather, that he could demonstrate how, despite their 
idiosyncrasies, they were in fact mainstream masters of theology—is a 
measure of his success as master among the Dominicans. 


The evidence from Simon’s Summa iuniorum reinforces our first 


10 See GOERING, “The Summa ‘Qui bene presunt”, 143-52. The popularity of this 
summa among the English Dominican friars is suggested by J. GOERING and R.J. LONG, 
“Richard Fishacre’s Treatise De fide, spe, et caritate”, in Bulletin de philosophie médiéva- 
Te 31 (1989), 103-11. 

!! SMALLEY, “The Quaestiones of Simon of Hinton”, 222. 

12 The extensive borrowings from these authors, noted long ago by Dondaine and Hin- 
nebusch (see note 4 above), are fully documented by Carroll-Clark in her working edition 
(see note 7 above). 
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claim, that theology done in the spirit of Lombard’s Sentences was at the 
heart of what a Dominican friar would learn in the Oxford and Cambridge 
studia. What about the second claim, that canon law was the other impor- 
tant discipline in the mendicant schools. The evidence for this is indirect 
but unambiguous. Simon’s readers would need to know Gratian’s Decre- 
tum and the canonical tradition it represents in order to make their way in 
the schools. He expects his young friars to know who Huguccio is and 
what an “apparatus”on the Decretum (apparatus super decreta) might 
be. He introduces them to one of the most important Decretalists of the 
thirteenth century, Godfrey of Trani, as well as to other “great masters of 
the decrees” (multi magni magistri decretorum). But most revealing, 
perhaps, is the sentence with which Simon begins his discussion of the 
sacrament of Penance. “Since,” he writes, “the sacrament of penance is 
well-treated in the Summa of Raymund, which is found everywhere 
among the friars, little will be said about this sacrament here.” 


Raymund of Pefiafort was the leading jurist among the Dominicans in 
the thirteenth century. His magisterial revision of the Dominican Constitu- 
tions in 1239 produced a governing structure that has lasted for more than 
700 years.'° Raymund wrote his Summa de penitentia for the friars in the 
early 1220s, and updated it in 1234-35 with the latest canon law from the 
schools. Raymund’s Summa de penitentia or Summa de casibus (the 
summa of cases), as the friars called it, was indeed found everywhere 
among the friars.'’ Along with its interpretative gloss, composed by Wil- 
liam of Rennes, OP, it was used as a lecture text and a familiar resource 
for the friars throughout the thirteenth century.’ More than that, it served 


3 CARROLL-CLARK, “The Practical Summa”, 111. 
4 CARROLL-CLARK, “The Practical Summa”, 96. 
5 SIMON DE HINTON, Summa iuniorum, ed. CARROLL-CLARK, 140: *Quoniam de sacra- 
mento penitentie sufficienter tractatur in Summa Raymundi, que passim habetur apud fra- 
tres, ideo pauca hic de hoc sacramento dicenda sunt." 
$ See MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ", 36-47. 
7 See L.E. BOYLE, “The Summa confessorum of John of Freiburg and the Populariza- 
tion of the Moral Teaching of St. Thomas and of Some of His Contemporaries”, in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 1274-1974. Commemorative Studies 2, ed. A. MAURER et al., Toronto 
1974, 245-68; BOYLE, “Notes on the Education of the fratres communes in the Dominican 
Order in the Thirteenth Century", in Xenia Medii Aevi Historiam Illustrantia oblata 
Thomae Kaepelli O.P., Roma 1978, 249-67; reprt. in BOYLE, Pastoral Care, Clerical Edu- 
cation and Canon Law, 1200-1400, London 1981; A. WALZ, "Sancti Raymundi de Penya- 
fort auctoritas in re paenitentiali", in Angelicum 12 (1935), 346-96. 

18 See the introduction by X. OCHOA et A. DIEZ, S. Raimundus de Pennaforte, Tomus B, 
Summa de paenitentia, Roma 1976, lix-xciv. 
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to introduce young friars to the art of thinking judicially (rather than legal- 
istically) about the divine and human laws of the Church. 


Leonard Boyle has drawn attention to an English Dominican manu- 
script, written about 1260, in which the text of Simon of Hinton’s Summa 
iuniorum is brought together with Raymund of Peñañfort’s Summa de 
casibus and with a series of problem cases (casus). The copy of Simon’s 
Summa in this manuscript has been edited and abridged for classroom use 
by an anonymous lector. It is followed by a series of cases, drawn directly 
from Raymund’s Summa, in which the entire content of Raymund’s text is 
rehearsed. This canonical review and rehearsal is then followed by a set of 
some 216 casus or problems, unique to this manuscript, in which the judi- 
cial skills and knowledge learned in studying Simon’s Summa iuniorum 
and Raymund’s Summa de casibus could be exercised and developed. 
Boyle gives as an example of one of these cases: “Someone stole two 
cows. One he killed immediately and ate, and the other he kept and sold 
later for a large profit. After fifteen years he confessed. What counsel 
would you give him about restitution of the stolen goods? And what is the 
law concerning this?" No answers are provided for this or for the other 
questions. What is being taught here is not the “casuistry” of the philoso- 
phers and moral theologians, which seeks to argue from first principles to 
specific (practical) conclusions. Rather, these problem cases are in the 
tradition of legal education as introduced by Gratian in his Decretum and 
by Raymund in his Summa. The intention is to reinforce and to deepen the 
students’ grasp of the law of the Church by means of carefully crafted 
cases. This legal style of case-study cultivates "jurisprudence," serving to 
educate skilled judges and physicians of souls for service in the Church 
and in the world." 


Speculum iuniorum 


The second text to which I wish to draw attention is, in many ways, a 
companion piece to Simon of Hinton's Summa iuniorum. Even its name, 
Speculum iuniorum, signals their common ground. The Speculum iun- 
iorum, written around 1250 by an anonymous author, probably a Domini- 


1 London, British Library, Add. Ms. 30508, f. 248ra (old foliation): “Aliquis furatus est 
duas vaccas. Unam statim interficit, aliam equalis valoris reservat et percipit magnum 
emolumentum. Post quinquennium confitetur. Quod consilium dabitur ei quoad restitu- 
tionem utriusque—et quid iuris sit?" This text is quoted by BOYLE, “Notes”, 263. 


? See above at note 3. 
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can friar, is one of the most unusual and ambitious examples of the practi- 
cal literature of clerical education and pastoral care to be produced in the 
Middle Ages.*' Extending to more than one hundred folios in many of the 
twelve known manuscript copies,” it is a unique amalgam of the latest 
teachings of the schools and the practical literature of pastoral care. It 
provides us, among other things, with a clear view of the introductory 
studies in theology and law that were thought appropriate for a beginning 
student in the mendicant schools in England in the middle years of the 
thirteenth century and well beyond. 


In his comprehensive and path-breaking study of the English tradition 
of pastoral literature forming the background to the writings of William of 
Pagula (or Paull), Leonard E. Boyle was the first to draw particular atten- 
tion to the Speculum iuniorum and to its important place in the pastoral 
literature of thirteenth-century England.” In 1967 he published in Studia 


21 See J. GOERING, “Pastoral Texts and Traditions: The Anonymous Speculum iuniorum 
(c. 1250)”, in Texts and Traditions of Medieval Pastoral Care: Essays in Honour of Bella 
Millett, ed. C. GUNN and C. INNES-PARKER, York forthcoming; GOERING, “The Populariza- 
tion of Scholastic Ideas in Thirteenth Century England and an Anonymous Speculum iun- 
iorum", Ph.D. dissertation (written under the direction of L.E. Boyle), University of To- 
ronto, 1977. 

? The known manuscript copies are: London, British Library, Add. Ms. 62130 (for- 
merly Fountains Abbey, Vyner Ms. 6108), ff. 190r-253v (text incomplete at end); London, 
Lambeth Palace Library, Ms. 485, ff. 121r-226r; Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College 
Library, Ms. 52/29, ff. 1r-43r; Cambridge, St. John's College Library, Ms. 113, ff. 1r-132r; 
Cambridge, University Library, Ms. Ff.iv.45, ff. 30r-127r; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. 
Bodley 655, ff. 1r-168v; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Bodley 767, ff. 8r-124v; Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Ms. Laud Misc. 166, ff. 9r-141r; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. 
Rawlinson A.367, ff. 84r-214v (Ms. imperfect at end); Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. 
Wood Empt. 22, ff. 2r-195r (text incomplete: missing the beginning of Book Two); Ox- 
ford, Corpus Christi College Library, Ms. 360, ff. 79r-99v (incomplete copy of Book Two, 
de sacramentis); Worcester, Cathedral and Chapter Library, Ms. F.38, ff. 216v-270r. Quo- 
tations below will be taken from Ms. Bodley 655 of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

3 L E. BOYLE, “A Study of the Works Attributed to William of Pagula”, 2 vols., D.Phil. 
dissertation, Oxford 1956. For an overview of the thesis, see BOYLE, “The Oculus sacer- 
dotis and some other works of William of Pagula”, in Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 5th ser. 5 (1955), 81-110, and BOYLE, “The Summa summarum and Some Other 
English Works of Canon Law”, in Proceedings of the Second International Congress of 
Medieval Canon Law, ed. S. KUTTNER and J.J. RYAN (Monumenta iuris canonici, series C: 
Subsidia 1), Citta del Vaticano 1965, 415-56; both articles are reprinted in BOYLE, Pas- 
toral Care. For Boyle’s extended discussion of the Speculum iuniorum, see BOYLE, “Three 
English Pastoral Summae”, 133-44. Three manuscripts listed there as containing the 
Speculum actually contain Hinton’s Summa iuniorum; see “Three English Pastoral Sum- 
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Gratiana an ingenious argument in which he proposed to identify the au- 
thor of the Speculum with an otherwise unknown ‘Master Galienus”.* 
Boyle based his argument on the confluence of three English pastoral 
manuals, the Speculum iuniorum and the Summa iuniorum, both written 
around 1250, and the Signaculum apostolatus mei, written sometime after 
the other two. The manuscript copy of the Signaculum used by Fr. Boyle 
for his investigation is a pastiche of excerpts from various pastoral manu- 
als. The section on the Eucharist, for example, is made up of alternating 
passages taken, without acknowledgement, from Simon of Hinton’s 
Summa iuniorum and from the Speculum iuniorum. At one point the 
Signaculum quotes a passage from Simon's Summa iuniorum, in which 
Simon refers to a certain ‘Magister Gal’, who reports the unusual opinion 
of some canonists that the Eucharist can be confected even when the wine 
in the chalice is overwhelmed or “absorbed” by the water. Simon of Hin- 
ton writes: 
Opinio tamen quorumdam decretistarum tenet contrarium, scilicet 


quod «eucharistia? conficiatur cum vino ab aqua absorto, sicut recitat 
magister Gal’ in summa sua.” 


The author or scribe of the Signaculum, in quoting this passage verbatim 
from the Summa iuniorum, silently expands Simon's *magister Gal’ to 
*magister Galienus'. He then goes on to quote a passage from the Specu- 
lum iuniorum, introducing it with his own transitional phrase: *How much 
water ought to be added is clear" (“Quantum autem apponendum sit de 
aqua patet"), and then, from the Speculum iuniorum, the specification that 
a fifth part of water is sufficient, and that it 1s a grave error to add as much 
or more water than wine: 


Debet autem aqua in tam modica quantitate apponi quod valeat a vino 


mae", 139 n. 12: Cambridge, Corpus Christi College Library, Mss. 392 and 477, and Ox- 
ford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Laud Misc. 397. 


? BOYLE, ‘Three English Pastoral Summae", 141-44. 


?5 Tt should be noted that Fr. Boyle was working from a single manuscript copy of the 
Signaculum, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Auct. D.IV.13, ff. 1r-62v. Karen Wagner in- 
forms me that this copy of the text differs significantly from the other copies of the same 
text. Other copies of the Signaculum that I have been able to consult contain neither the 
extensive excerpts from the Summa and the Speculum iuniorum nor the reference to *Mag- 
ister Galienus’ discussed below. 

?6 Printed in IOANNES GERSON, Opera omnia 1, 272; all of the manuscript copies that I 
have been able to consult agree in reading: ‘Magister Gal’ in summa sua’, and this is the 
reading given by CARROLL-CLARK, "The Practical Summa", 130-31, in her working edi- 
tion of Simon's Summa iuniorum. 
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absorberi; sufficit si quinta pars sit aqua. Unde errant graviter qui tan- 
tam aquam vel plus quam vinum apponunt (Ms. Bodley 655, f. 83v). 


According to Fr. Boyle, the author of the Signaculum is here filling 
out Simon’s reference to the opinion of Master Gal’ with the apposite 
quotation from the summa of ‘Galienus’, namely, from the Speculum iun- 
iorum: 

Where Hinton merely cites Magister Gal' in summa sua and then goes 
on to another question, the Signaculum not only fills out Gal’ to 
Galienus but also proceeds to quote the actual passage from the 
Summa of Galienus, after which it returns to Hinton.... Now, since the 
Signaculum has been alternating passages from Hinton and the Specu- 
lum iuniorum all through this tract on the Eucharist, and since the pas- 
sage which the Signaculum uses to fill out Hinton's reference to 
‘Magister Gal’ in summa sua’ clearly is taken from the Speculum iun- 
iorum, it seems possible to conclude a) that the Summa of Master Gal’ 
to which Hinton refers is our Speculum iuniorum; b) that the name of 
the author of the Speculum iuniorum is Galienus." 


In the most difficult footnote that I ever hope to write, I argued that 
this was not the case. The problem, it seems to me, is that the quotation 
from the Speculum iuniorum does not, in fact, follow directly upon the 
reference in Simon’s Summa iuniorum, nor does it “fill out” Simon’s ref- 
erence to the opinion recited by ‘Master Gal’. Rather, the passage taken 
from Simon's Summa is complete in and of itself, and expects no further 
elaboration. It reports an opinion that the Eucharist can be confected with 
water predominating over wine, “as Master Gal’ says in his summa” (“ut 
recitat Magister Gal' in summa sua"). The passage that is added next in 
the Signaculum, taken from the Speculum iuniorum, does not “quote the 
actual passage from the summa of Galienus," as Fr. Boyle would have it, 
but rather firmly rejects that opinion, arguing instead that it is a grave er- 
ror to add as much or more water than wine to the chalice, and recom- 
mending a proportion of five parts wine to one part water. The opinion 
rehearsed by Master Gal’ is not at all that of the author of the Speculum 
iuniorum—the two are diametrically opposed—and thus this intriguing 
attempt to identify the author of the Speculum iuniorum with an otherwise 
unknown Master Galienus comes to naught.” 


If the Speculum retains its anonymity to this day, at least a little light 


27 BOYLE, “Three English Pastoral Summae", 143. 
?* GOERING, “Popularization of Scholastic Ideas”, 255-56 n. 79. 


? Despite our best efforts, neither Fr. Boyle nor I have been able to identify this master 
Gal<ienus> or his summa. 
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can be shed on the place and time of its composition. All of the extant 
manuscript copies (see above n. 22) are preserved in English libraries and 
are apparently of English provenance. The author shows himself to be 
quite familiar with the series of English pastoral manuals written in the 
early thirteenth century, referring explicitly to Robert of Flamborough’s 
Liber poenitentialis (ca. 1213), Thomas of Chobham’s Summa Cum mis- 
erationes (ca. 1215), Richard of Wetheringsett's "Qui bene presunt" (ca. 
1220), and Robert Grosseteste's Templum Dei (ca. 1225). 


Our author is also quite familiar with the latest theological teachings 
of the schools of Paris and Oxford during the first half of the thirteenth 
century. He quotes extensively and often explicitly from the Parisian mas- 
ters of that period, William of Auxerre, Philip the Chancellor, Alexander 
of Hales (OFM), John of la Rochelle (OFM), and from the early writings 
of Albert the Great (OP). He also cites the two earliest Oxford Dominican 
masters, Robert Bacon and Richard Fishacre, both of whom died in 1248. 
In addition to these, he presents extensive extracts from the Summa de 
paenitentia and de matrimonio of Raymund of Pefiafort (OP), the Summa 
de vitiis and de virtutibus of William Peraldus (OP), and he offers some 
refinements to Raymund of Pefiafort's canonical teachings by way of ex- 
cerpts from Godfrey of Trani’s Summa super titulis decretalium. All of 
these texts were composed before 1250.* Reference is made, in addition, 
to a “new decretal” (“Vult etiam nova decretalis, de sent. ex. Cum medi- 
cinalis"), which was issued by Pope Innocent IV at the general council 
held at Lyon in 1245, and sent by Pope Innocent to the universities on 25 
August 1245.*' This reference provides a firm terminus post quem for the 
composition of the Speculum. The absence of quotations from such theo- 
logians as Richard Rufus, Thomas of York, Bonaventure and Thomas 
Aquinas, for example, who were teaching at Oxford and Paris in the early 
1250s, and of quotations from the Summa fratris Alexandri (after 1245) 
may also strengthen the case for a date of ca. 1250 for the composition of 
the Speculum. 


Finally, it seems likely, on balance, that the author was a Dominican 
friar. This is suggested, first and foremost, by the repeated references to 


30 The most recent text quoted by the Summa iuniorum is probably the Summa de virtu- 
tibus of William Peraldus, which has been dated to 1248 or 1249; see A. DONDAINE, 
“Guillaume Peyraut. Vie et œuvres”, AFP 18 (1948), 171, 186-87. 

3! Ms, Bodley 655, f. 40r. See S. KUTTNER, “Die Konstitutionen des ersten allgemeinen 
Konzils von Lyon", in Studia et documenta historiae et iuris 6 (1940), 70-131; reprt. in 
KUTTNER, Medieval Councils, Decretals and Collections of Canon Law, London 1992. 
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Dominicans as “brother” (frater): "frater Ricardus de Fyssacre," “frater 
Rob. Bacun,” “frater Reymundus [de Pefiafort|," etc., a term that is not 
used of the Franciscan friars Alexander of Hales and John of la Rochelle, 
for example. His quotations from the earliest Dominican masters at Ox- 
ford, Robert Bacon and Richard Fishacre also lend weight to the hypothe- 
sis, especially since one of them, Robert Bacon, is rarely quoted in the 
extant Scholastic literature. 


In a prologue, the author of the Speculum sets out his goals: 


Here begins the Speculum iuniorum, extracted from diverse books of 
the fathers and the philosophers as well as from the writings and 
summulae of the masters. It is given this name because young students 
can see clearly in it, as in a mirror, the truth of many things and then, 
if necessary, seek from more advanced students and from the elders 
an exposition or confirmation of that truth. 


This ‘mirror’ is divided into five books. In the first is treated the 
evil of guilt and of punishment; in the second, the good in general and 
the seven sacraments of the Church; in Book Three, the virtues, the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit and the beatitudes; in Book Four, the soul and 
its powers; and the angels and God in Book Five." 


The author's general approach to his material is to begin with a kind 
of divisio textus where the "text" is not a written work but an idea or a 
thing. Thus he begins by quoting Anselm in the Cur Deus homo, to the 
effect that human beings were made rational in order to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil... in order to love and choose the better while despis- 
ing and avoiding the worse." On this basis, the author divides his summa 


? ANONYMUS, Speculum iuniorum: “Incipit Speculum iuniorum de diuersis libris san- 
ctorum et philosophorum necnon et scriptis et summulis magistrorum extractum, quod 
ideo hoc nomen sortitum est quia in eo tamquam in speculo possunt iuniores super multa- 
rum ueritatem luculenter conspicere, et si opus fuerit, conspecte ueritatis expositionem 
siue confirmacionem a prouectioribus et senioribus requirere. Distinguitur autem hoc spe- 
culum in quinque libros. In primo agitur de malo culpe et pene. In secundo de bono in 
genere et de septem sacramentis ecclesie. In tercio de uirtutibus, donis Spiritus Sancti, et 
beatitudinibus. In quarto de anima et eius potenciis, in quinto de angelis et Deo." This 
prologue is preserved in only one of the twelve manuscript copies, Worcester, Cathedral 
and Chapter Library, Ms. F.38, f. 216v. It seems that only the first two of the five prom- 
ised books were ever completed. 

3 ANONYMUS, Speculum iuniorum (Ms. Bodley 655, f. 6r): “Incipit liber primus Speculi 
iuniorum, De malo culpe et pene. Rationalem creaturam a Deo factam esse ut Deo fruendo 
beata esset dubitari non debet. Ideo namque rationalis est ut discernat inter bonum et ma- 
lum, et inter maius malum et minus malum, et inter maius bonum et minus bonum. Alio- 
quin frustra facta esset rationalis. Set Deus non fecit eam frustra rationalem, quare ad hoc 
eam factam esse rationalem dubium non est. Simili ratione probatur quod ad hoc accepit 
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into two parts: On Evil and On the Good (De malo and De bono). Evil he 
subdivides into two types: the evil that we do (sin) and the evil that we 
suffer (pain and punishment). He elaborates each of these large topics 
with apposite quotations from ancient and modern authorities, and then 
continues to sub-divide each topic until he reaches the most detailed level 
of analysis, which always turns out to be the most practical and pastorally 
relevant level. Thus, for example, he divides the category of evil that we 
do (sin or culpa) into eight traditional taxonomies of sin, namely (1) 
Original and actual sin; (2) mortal and venial sin; (3) the seven deadly 
sins; (4) sins of thought, word and deed; (5) sins of commission and omis- 
sion; (6) sins of one’s own perpetration and sins of cooperation in evil; (7) 
sins against the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; (8) sins against God, 
neighbor and self. Each of these topics he develops, first, with definitions 
and discussions drawn largely from the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
masters in the schools, and then with extensive quotations from one or 
more of the pastoral summulae that treat that subdivision in detail, 
whether Chobham’s Summa or Wetheringsett’s “Qui bene presunt” or 
Grosseteste’s Templum Dei or Peraldus’ Summae de vitiis et virtitutibus. 
Finally, our author concludes his treatment, wherever possible, with ex- 
tended selections from the canonists, especially Raymund of Peñafort’s 
ubiquitous Summa de casibus. This process is repeated for the other types 
of Evil (Malum) in Book One, and then for the various divisions and sub- 
divisions of the Good (Bonum) in Book Two. The author seems never to 
have completed Books Three, Four and Five as outlined in the Prologue, 
but had he done so, they would have represented further subdivisions of 
the Good. 


Conclusion 


Like Simon of Hinton’s Summa, the Speculum iuniorum seeks to intro- 
duce students to the discipline or body of learning that they will spend the 
rest of their lives in the order studying and mastering. Simon organized 
his materials within a catechetical framework, beginning with the articles 
of faith, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, and ending with 
the beatitudes and the vices. The author of the Speculum iuniorum chose 
rather to organize his materials within a more cosmic frame: evil and 
good, sin and grace, nature and sacrament. Both authors are remarkable 


potestatem discernendi ut odisset et vitaret malum, et maius malum magis vitaret, ac ama- 
ret et eligeret bonum, et maius bonum maigs amaret, et summum bonum summe amaret. 
Hec sunt uerba Anselmi in libro ii., Cur Deus homo.” 
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for drawing their authorities effortlessly from a wide range of contempo- 
rary authorities, both theological and canonical. 


But what is the discipline that they are introducing? If it is to be called 
“theology,” as, for example, in the statutes of the Dominican Order," it is 
nevertheless a theology that remains open to, and is deeply informed by, 
the jurisprudence of the canonists. It is perhaps noteworthy that neither 
author uses the terminology of the university faculties to identify the sub- 
ject of instruction. Neither, for example, calls his subject “theology.” 
Simon of Hinton speaks instead of “the teachings of the Catholic mas- 
ters.” The Speculum iuniorum describes itself more effusively as a mirror, 
constructed from “diverse books of the Fathers and the philosophers as 
well as from the writings and summulae of the Masters,” in which (mirror) 
“the truths of many things will be seen.” But what truths, in fact, do these 
two summae reveal? What is the tradition which they intend to introduce 
to beginning students? The best answer, I think, is that they prepared be- 
ginning students in two different and complementary ways for immersion 
in the medieval intellectual tradition that is exemplified archetypally and 
actually by the Sentences of Peter Lombard and by Gratian's Decretum. 


Neither of the two English summae for beginners offers a simplified 
course in pastoral theology. Both introduce students, rather, to the techni- 
cal vocabulary, the modern authorities, and the modes of discourse that 
they will soon encounter in the academic exercises that make up most of 
the conventual life of the mendicant friar. The Summa and the Speculum 
iuniorum can, and probably should, be read as propaedeutical works de- 
signed to awaken in the students reasons for studying Peter Lombard and 
Gratian, and to develop the intellectual skills and habits that would enable 
them to do so. This is the training and these are the skills that were ex- 
pected of all the friars. Some, no doubt, would go on to make a name for 
themselves in the schools, and some would even have schools (of thought) 
named after them. But the success or failure of the mendicant studia did 
not rest on the shoulders of the most famous masters. Rather it was 
founded upon the day-to-day iteration of lectures, disputations and con- 
versations arising, in no small part, from the friars’ deep and intimate fa- 
miliarity with the two twelfth-century textbooks, Peter Lombard's Sen- 
tences and Gratian's Decretum, the textbooks that refused to be super- 
seded. 


University of Toronto 


34 See MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study.... ", 40, 55-59. 


L'ENSEIGNEMENT DES SENTENCES DANS LES STUDIA 
DOMINICAINS ITALIENS AU XIIIe SIÈCLE : 
L'ALIA LECTURA DE THOMAS D'AQUIN ET 
LE SCRIPTUM DE BOMBOLOGNUS DE BOLOGNE 


ADRIANO OLIVA, OP 


Alphonso Maieru, Magistro et Amico! 


ans la présente intervention, j’entends situer dans le contexte de 

l’enseignement dispensé dans les couvents dominicains l’alia lectura 
de Thomas d’Aquin sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard, en mettant en 
évidence certaines particularités de ce commentaire italien spécialement 
pour ce qui concerne la relation entre la théologie et la philosophie. Ensui- 
te, je montrerai un exemple de réception de l’approche thomiste de la no- 
tion de sacra doctrina dans le studium de Bologne’. 


I. L’Alia lectura et l'enseignement des Sentences 
dans la province dominicaine de Rome au xir siècle 


Avant d'aborder notre propos, il peut étre utile de rappeler que Thomas 
d'Aquin séjourna en Italie de façon continue pendant dix ans, de 
l'automne 1259 à l'été 1269. Au début, il séjourna probablement à Na- 
ples, pendant un an et demi, ensuite à Orvieto de 1261 à 1265, et enfin à 
Sainte-Sabine, à Rome, avant de retourner à Paris pour la rentrée de 1269. 
Pendant la premiére période de ce séjour italien, Thomas travaille à la ré- 
daction du I^ livre de la Somme contre les Gentils, ouvrage qui sera ache- 
vé à Orvieto en 1265, au moins dans sa premiére rédaction. Selon la chro- 
nologie établie par le P. R.-A. Gauthier, à Orvieto Thomas fait une pre- 
mière lecture sur le corpus paulinien et rédige le remarquable commentai- 
re sur Job. Enfin, au moins quatre opuscules remontent à cette période : 


! N'ayant malheureusement pas pu contribuer aux Mélanges publiés en l'honneur du 
Prof. A. Maiert, je le prie de bien vouloir accepter l'hommage de cet travail. 

? Ce travail a pu bénéficier des conseils du regretté P. L.J. Bataillon, qui a le premier dé- 
couvert l’Alia lectura fratris thome en 1958 ; voir A. OLIVA, « La questione dell'a/ia lec- 
tura di Tommaso d'Aquino. A proposito dell'edizione delle note marginali del ms. Ox- 
ford, Lincoln College Lat. 95 », dans Quaestio 6 (2006), 516. Je remercie cordialement le 
P. D. Ols qui a bien voulu relire ce texte et en améliorer le français. 

? R.-A. GAUTHIER, s.u. « Thomas de Aquino » dans les Indices de Sancti Thomae de 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 49-73 
© BREPOLS 85 PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100972 
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In Primam et secundam decretalem ; le Contra errores graecorum ; le De 
rationibus fidei ; le De sortibus ; on peut probablement leur adjoindre le 
De articulis fidei. La période romaine, de 1265 à 1269, est très féconde. 
Thomas commence par lire les Sentences ; il rédige le Compendium theo- 
logiae et ensuite la Prima pars de la Somme de théologie ; il produit des 
questions disputées très importantes, comme le De potentia, les Q. disp. 
de anima et de Spiritualibus creaturis ; il commente le De anima d’Aris- 
tote. 


Pour commencer, arrétons-nous sur l'Alia lectura, ce cours sur les 
Sentences que Thomas aurait donné à Rome, d’où le nom de Lectura ro- 
mana, que ses éditeurs, le regretté Leonard Boyle et l'ami John Boyle, lui 
ont attribué”. Cette Alia lectura nous est connue par un manuscrit italien 
conservé aujourd'hui à Oxford, Lincoln College Library, Ms. Lat. 95, qui 
contient en pleine page le commentaire parisien de Thomas au I™ livre des 
Sentences du Lombard, et qui, dans les feuilles de garde ainsi que dans les 
marges, nous transmet des articles ou des fragments d'articles tirés de 
l'Alia lectura fratris Thome. 


Dans la recension de cette édition que j'ai publiée, à la demande de 
Pasquale Porro, sur la revue Quaestio en 2006, j'exprimais aux deux édi- 
teurs avant tout la gratitude que nous leur devons pour avoir rendu ces 
textes accessibles”. En effet, méme à la commission Léonine nous ne pos- 
sédons qu'une reproduction assez médiocre du manuscrit, dont les marges 
ne sont pas toujours lisibles, ce qui rend impossible d'avoir accés à ces 


Aquino Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 25.2 : Quaestiones de quolibet, Roma-Paris 1996, 
487-88. À propos de la biographie de Thomas et de la chronologie de ses ceuvres, sauf 
indication différente, j'ai fait référence à: J.-P. TORRELL, /nitiation à saint Thomas 
d'Aquin. Sa personne et son œuvre. 2° édition 2002 revue et augmentée d'une mise à jour 
critique et bibliographique, Paris 2002. À propos des origines de la rédaction de la Somme 
de théologie on peut voir : A. OLIVA, « La Somme de théologie de Thomas d'Aquin. Intro- 
duction historique et littéraire », dans xop« (Chóra) : Revue d'études anciennes et médié- 
vales 7-8 (2009-2010), 217-53. 

^ THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana in primum Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, ed. 
L.E. BOYLE et J.F. BOYLE, Toronto 2006. À propos du statut du studium de Sainte-Sabine, 
voir avant tout : E. PANELLA, Corso di introduzione alla lettura del testo di Tommaso d’A- 
quino, Roma 1996, pro manuscripto, 33-40, disponible aussi sur: http://www.e- 
theca.net/emiliopanella/auctor/thomas.htm ; IDEM, « Iacopo di Ranuccio da Castelbuono 
OP testimone dell'a/ia lectura fratris Thome », dans Immagine e parola : Retorica filolo- 
gica — Retorica predicatoria (Valla e Savonarola) (Memorie Domenicane N.S. 19), Pistoia 
1988, 370 n. 4, avec les mises à jour sur le site : http://www.e-theca.net/emiliopanella/ 
auctor/thomas.htm 


> A. OLIVA, « La questione dell’alia lectura di Tommaso d' Aquino » (voir n. 2), 516-21. 
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notes dans leur intégralité. Mais le mérite de l'édition ne s'arréte pas là : 
les passages édités, en effet, sont présentés avec minutie dans l'intro- 
duction. 


Des problémes concernant le contenu de ces textes m'avaient conduits 
à proposer de séparer le prologue et ses huit articles du reste de l'A/ia lec- 
tura : cette opération, disais-je alors, ne porterait pas atteinte aux options 
des éditeurs dans leur ensemble et permettrait de rendre compte des pro- 
blémes de critique interne de ces articles. Mais aujourd'hui je ne crois 
plus que cela soit nécessaire, je reviendrai sur ce point. 


Je m'étais aussi demandé si l'on ne pouvait pas interpréter l'abrévia- 
tion lec. par lectio plutôt que par lectura, mais l'étude directe du manus- 
crit m'a permis de constater qu'au moins deux fois /ectura est écrit en 
toutes lettres (l'édition ne permet pas ce genre de vérifications, ayant sa- 
crifié tout détail paléographique sur l'autel d'une fâcheuse normalisation 
du latin). 


Je terminais ma note critique dans Quaestio en attirant l'attention sur 
le rôle du compilateur et sur sa façon de rassembler et de transcrire dans 
les marges du manuscrit cette centaine de passages, facon de faire que j'ai 
désignée par le mot « compilation », qui, de soi, n'implique pas nécessai- 
rement que les textes rassemblés proviennent de différents ouvrages ou 
méme de différents auteurs, bien que ce soit souvent le cas. Je ne préten- 
dais pas affirmer l’inauthenticité thomiste de l’Alia lectura, mais je vou- 
lais insister sur la facon dont les passages se présentent dans le manuscrit, 
comme clef principale, mais non unique, pour interpréter l'ensemble de 
ces passages. C'est précisément cette disposition des textes qui me sem- 
blait permettre de séparer le prologue général avec ses huit articles, du 
reste des passages. 


Aprés avoir eu la possibilité d'analyser à Oxford pendant une journée 
et demie le manuscrit lui-même, je suis persuadé que c'est l'étude de la 
facon dont les copistes du manuscrit ont travaillé qui peut nous fournir les 
éléments pour évaluer avec précision et richesse de nuances les différents 
passages de l' Alia lectura, tout en sachant que lorsqu'on étudie des frag- 
ments, l'étude des contenus, c'est-à-dire la critique interne, est prédomi- 
nante. Pour cette raison, l'édition de Leonard Boyle et de John Boyle est 
précieuse, car elle permet de mener cette étude de critique interne. 


Si je n'utilise pas l'expression Lectura romana pour désigner ce 
commentaire, c'est pour deux raisons : en premier lieu, pour respecter 
l'appellation transmise par le manuscrit d'Oxford qui parle onze fois de 
Alia lectura en désignant toujours ainsi le second commentaire de Thomas 
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et non le commentaire parisien®. En second lieu, parce que l'on ne peut 
pas exclure que, dans la province romaine ou Tuscie à laquelle Thomas 
appartenait, on enseignât les Sentences même avant l’enseignement ro- 
main de Thomas en 1265. Dans ce cas, Thomas aurait donc pu enseigner 
les Sentences non seulement à Rome, comme l’atteste Ptolémée de Luc- 
ques, mais aussi ailleurs, comme à Orvieto, probablement, où il était lec- 
teur ; je crois donc plus prudent de conserver le titre d’Alia lectura, étant 
donné qu’alia ne désigne pas nécessairement une seconde lecture (ce qui 
impliquerait l'identification avec la /ectura Romana) mais simplement une 
« autre » lecture, que Thomas aurait pu donner ailleurs qu'à Sainte-Sabine. 


À propos de l'enseignement des Sentences dans la Province romaine 
je ne pense pas que l'on puisse encore partager l'idée que l'enseignement 
de saint Thomas à Sainte-Sabine autour de 1265 en fournissait la première 
attestation certaine pour ce qui regarde cette province". Il faut commencer 
par prendre en compte le fondement de cette observation du P. Boyle. 
C'est Ptolémée de Lucques qui, écrivant entre 1313 et 1316, c'est-à-dire 
une cinquantaine d'années plus tard, nous apprend que Thomas, étant déjà 
Maitre, a commenté le Premier livre des Sentences à Sainte-Sabine. On ne 
trouve cependant pas dans les Actes des chapitres de la Province Romaine 
que Thomas aurait été nommé à Sainte-Sabine pour y enseigner les Sen- 
tences: les Actes sont muets sur le programme des cours. Ce silence des 
Actes des chapitres à propos des programmes d'études concerne aussi 
bien l'ensemble de la Province que Thomas d' Aquin, en 1265. Par consé- 
quent l'argument ex silentio ne prouve pas que dans la Province on 
n'enseignait pas les Sentences à cette époque. 


Au contraire, dans les Actes des chapitres de la Province Romaine, on 
trouve un certain nombre d'éléments qui permettent de supposer que dans 
certains couvents le lecteur enseignait la théologie à partir des quatre li- 
vres des Sentences. 


* Dans deux passages, il m'avait semblé qu’Alia lectura aurait pu indiquer le commen- 
taire parisien (f. 30v mg. ; f. 123vb ; voir Quaestio 6 [2006], 517), mais, aprés avoir 
consulté le manuscrit, j'ai constaté que là aussi, l'expression alia lectura ne peut désigner 
que le second commentaire de Thomas. A propos de la note de f. 2vb, s’il est vrai qu'elle 
est mal formulée, elle se préte toutefois à étre interprétée dans le sens de toutes les autres 
indications, comme cela s'impose. 

7 Cf. L.E. BOYLE, The Setting of the Summa theologiae of Saint Thomas (The Etienne 
Gilson Series 5), Toronto, 1982, 9-12 ; repris dans : L.E. BOYLE, Facing History: A Diffe- 
rent Thomas Aquinas, with an Introduction by J.-P. TORRELL, OP (FIDEM: Textes et étu- 
des du Moyen Âge 13), Louvain-La-Neuve 2000, 72-76 ; THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura 
romana, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 58. 
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Comme l’a fait remarquer le P. Panella, en 1264 déjà, et donc un an 
avant l’installation de Thomas à Rome, les Actes du chapitre de la Provin- 
ce Romaine parlent des livres de texte — c’est-à-dire des livres qui étaient 
enseignés en classe — en dotation aux frères : « Ordinamus quod prior 
provincialis habeat medietatem omnium librorum de textu fratrum dece- 
dentium de provincia nostra » et ces livres sont : « Libros autem de textu 
appellamus biblias, Sententias, historias, breviaria, missalia, Decreta, De- 
cretales, et libros glosatos ». Or, s’il est vrai que ces livres sont destinés 
aux trois frères qui chaque année sont envoyés à Paris, cette ordination 
néanmoins atteste que des frères conservaient ce genre de livres jusqu’à 
leur décès ou jusqu’à la fin de leur office de lecteurs: « Et volumus quod 
studentes predicti de huiusmodi pecunia faciant scribi scripta utilia et nos- 
tre provincie intitulent... postquam ab officio lectionis cessaverint, ad ma- 


nus provincialis libere veniant, vt de ipsis provideat studentibus.... »*. 


Enfin, le chapitre de 1267, célébré à Lucques, commence en disant : 
« Monemus quod fratres circa studium diligentius solito sint intenti, stu- 
dendo in biblia, Sententiis, historiis et sanctorum scriptis et summa de 
casibus, et maxime iuvenes sacerdotes. Lectores autem lectiones conti- 
nuent, fratres solerte repetant ; et circa hoc negligentes per priores durius 
puniantur »’. Indirectement ce chapitre nous dit ce que les lecteurs, ou tout 
du moins certains d'entre eux, enseignaient : la Bible, les Sentences, etc. 
Et il ny a aucune raison de penser que l'étude des Sentences était limité 
nécessairement au IV^ Livre, sur les sacrements : on peut observer que 
déjà en 1250, le chapitre de la Province Romaine ordonne : « Item quod 
fratres et maxime iuvenes magis cogantur ad studium et magis studeant 
contra ereticos »'°, ce qui implique une meilleure préparation théologique 
en vue de la prédication et non pas seulement en vue de l'administration 
des sacrements lesquels sont l'objet du IV? Livre. Ce n'est que dans cer- 


* Acta Capitulorum Provincialium Provinciae Romanae (1243-1344), ed. T. KAEPPELI et 
A. DONDAINE (MOPH 20), 30 ; cf. E. PANELLA, Corso di introduzione alla lettura del testo 
di Tommaso d'Aquino, Roma 1996, pro manuscripto, 39 ; IDEM, « Iacopo di Ranuccio da 
Castelbuono OP testimone dell'a/ia lectura fratris Thome », 369-95 (voir n. 4), avec les 
mises à jour sur le site : http://emilioweb.t35.com/auctor/iacopo.htm ; IDEM, « Un vade- 
mecum dei provinciali romani (secoli xiv-xv) », dans Libri di vita, libri di studio, libri di 
governo (Savonarola e Giorgio Antonio Vespucci) (Memorie Domenicane N.S. 28), Pis- 
toia 1997, 361-411. 

? Acta Cap. Prov. Provinciae Romanae, ed. KAEPPELI et DONDAINE, 33. Et le chapitre de 
1269 (Ibid., 35) : « Item quod lectores continuent lectiones suas tam in ieme quam in esta- 
te, et fratres in studio magis solito sint ferventes. Rogamus autem priorem provincialem 
quod licentias lectoribus non concedat per quas a lectionibus diu vacent ». 


10 Thid., 10. 
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tains couvents qu'il fallait se borner à enseigner le IV^ Livre, plus impor- 
tant pour la pastorale, faute d'étudiants intéressés ou de lecteur capable''. 
Cela est confirmé aussi par une plus vaste diffusion des commentaires au 
IV* Livre que de ceux aux trois autres Livres ; mais le nombre de ceux-ci 
n'est pas négligeable et, dans le cas de Thomas d'Aquin comme dans ce- 
lui de Pierre de Tarantaise, les proportions sont comparables : les manus- 
crits du commentaire au IV^ Livre sont le double de ceux du commentaire 
au I" Livre”. 


En vérité, ce programme d’enseignement, en ses grandes lignes, res- 
sort déjà du Livre des Constitutions, à partir de la moitié des années 
1230". Et, en outre, parmi les tâches que Humbert de Romans attribue 
aux lecteurs, vers la fin des années 1250, comme Leonard Boyle lui-méme 
le fait remarquer, il y a l'enseignement des Sentences" ; Humbert ne 
s'adresse pas ici à une certaine catégorie de lecteurs, mais à tous, comme 


hi Quelques années auparavant, vers la fin des années 1250, Humbert de Romans, dans 
ses Instructiones au maitre des étudiants, lui recommande de parler avec les fréres pour 
voir de quelles lecons et de combien il avaient besoin, pour ensuite les suggérer au lecteur 
du couvent. Il doit aussi procurer les livres et les Bibles nécessaires aux étudiants, qui 
doivent les apporter au cours. Humbert recommande, ensuite, que dans un studium solem- 
ne ou dans un studium où il y a beaucoup de frères ou beaucoup d'auditeurs de l'extérieur, 
le maitre assure qu'il y ait, si possible, un frére pour enseigner (extraordinarie) méme 
pendant les vacances ou en absence du lecteur. Et, enfin, il dit, à propos des couvents où il 
n'y a pas de lecteur du tout, que dans ces couvents-là qu'il y ait au moins une /ectio levis, 
vel de historiis, vel de aliqua summa, vel similibus. Mais où il y a un lecteur, on suppose 
qu'il y ait l'enseignement de la Bible et des autres livres de texte. Cela refléte bien les 
déterminations du chapitre général de Valenciennes, en 1259 (MOPH 3, 99.21-24). 

12 Sans tenir compte des fragments, nous avons conservé les manuscrits suivants : Albert 
le Grand : I“ Livre (5 mss., dont 2 du Xin? s.) ; I? Livre (4 mss., dont 2 du xmi? s.) ; II 
Livre (8 mss., dont 2 du xi^) ; IV? Livre (2 seuls mss.). Pierre de Tarantaise : I (9 mss., 
dont 6 du xii) ; II (5, dont 2 du xi^ s.) ; III (5 mss. dont 2 du xi^) ; IV (17 mss., dont 6 
du xir^). Thomas d’Aq. : I (72, dont 29 du xii) ; II (83, dont 25 du xim) ; III (101, dont 
35 du xii) ; IV (143 mss., dont 43 du xit^). Du commentaire d' Hugues de Saint-Cher, on 
conserve 13 mss. du premier Livre et 13 aussi du quatriéme ! 


B Voir l'édition dans : S. TUGWELL, « The Evolution of Dominican Structures of Gou- 
vernment. III : The Early Developpement of the Second Distinction of the Constitutions », 
in AFP 71 (2001), 175 et 180. 


 HUMBERTUS DE ROMANIS, Opera de uita regulari 2, ed. J.J. BERTHIER, Roma 1889, 
254 : « Officium boni lectoris est conformare se capacitati auditorium ;... Dare operam ut 
ex lectionibus suis proficiant auditores, aut circa veritatem librorum, aut circa quaestionum 
utilium intelligentiam, aut circa aliqua quae possint ad morum aedificationem esse ; litte- 
ram tantum legere, relicta multitudine eorum quae dici possunt ad singula ; quod auditores 
sub eo proficiant ad sciendum Bibliam, et Historias, et Sententias : maxime lectiones, aut 
omnes aut saltem unam continuare libenter ». 
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il apparaît clairement dans les recommandations qu’il fait au lecteur, de ne 
pas chercher les vanités (vana gloria), comme celle de vouloir enseigner 
dans des couvents plus grands, ou aspirer à avoir la licence dans les studia 
solemnia" ; et, d'ailleurs, ce n'est que dans les couvents où il n'y a pas de 
lecteur, qu'un frère devrait enseigner vel Aystorias, vel summa de casibus, 
vel aliquid huiusmodi'$. 


Je citerai encore un document du 20 février 1248 des Archives de 
Lucques, transcrit par le P. Masetti et vu par le P. Panella, disant que le 
novice Nascempace da Lucca, en 1248, laisse ses biens à ses fréres ger- 
mains à condition qu'ils lui donnent l'argent pour s'acheter une Bible, les 
Sentences, et les autres livres dont il aura besoin : ce qui montre qu'un 
novice du couvent de Lucques en 1248 sait qu'il aura besoin pour ses étu- 
des du livre des Sentences de Pierre Lombard". 


Si donc la législation de l'Ordre prévoit l'enseignement des Sentences 
par les lecteurs conventuels qui en sont capables, comme nous venons de 
le voir, étant donné que Thomas d' Aquin quand il rentre en Italie en 1259 
est sans aucun doute en état de lire les Sentences, on ne peut pas exclure 
qu'il les ait lues ailleurs qu'à Sainte-Sabine'®. C’est donc pour cette raison 


'S IDEM, Ibid., 256 : « [Lector] non debet... quaerere in hoc aliquid quod sapiat vanam 
gloriam, ut est legere in majoribus conventibus, vel anhelare ad habendam licentiam in 
solemnibus studiis ». 

16 Voir ci-dessus, n. 11. C'est certainement par distraction que dans L.E. Boyle, The Set- 
ting of the Summa theologiae of Saint Thomas, 15 (repris dans : BOYLE, Facing History, 
78), L. Boyle omet de citer les Sentences parmi les livres qui doivent étre à la disposition 
des fréres dans un lieu de silence et apte à recevoir un ou plusieurs grands pupitres aux- 
quels ces livres doivent étre enchainés : HUMBERTUS DE ROMANIS, Opera de vita regulari 
2, ed. BERTHIER, 265. 


17 P -TH. MASETTI, Monumenta et antiquitates veteris disciplinae Ordinis Praedicato- 
rum ab anno 1216 ad 1348, praesertim in Romana Provincia 1, Roma 1864, 106 : «In 
Tabulario Lucensi legi, quemdam Novitium an. 1248 bona sua germanis fratribus conces- 
sisse hac conditione, ut debeant mihi providere in emenda Biblia, et Sententiis, et aliis 
libris mihi opportunis ». Le P. Emilio Panella, que je remercie vivement pour la générosité 
avec laquelle il répond toujours à mes questions, me communique qu'il a vu, en 1985, ce 
document, conservé à Lucques, Arch. di Stato di Lucca, Dipl. S. Romano 20.11.1248 ; à 
propos du Fr. Nascempace, il me transmet également la bibliographie suivante : Nascem- 
pace Glantonis de Luca, qui apparait à Orvieto, en 1251 : c£. T. KAEPPELI, « Kurze Mittei- 
lungen über mittelalterliche Dominikanerschriftsteller », dans AFP 10 (1940), 289 n. 9 ; et 
à Lucques : cf. La Cronaca del Convento Domenicano di S. Romano di Lucca, a cura di 
A.F. VERDE, OP e D. Consi (Memorie Domenicane N.S. 21), Pistoia 1990, Appendice I 
(A.F. Verde) : 370 (en 1261), 371 (en 1288), 372 (en 1294). Il n'apparait pas dans les Ac- 
tes des chapitres de la province Romaine. 


15 Cf. E. PANELLA, Corso di introduzione alla lettura del testo di Tommaso d'Aquino, 
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aussi que je crois prudent de conserver la façon dont le manuscrit 
d'Oxford désigne cet enseignement des Sentences, à savoir Alia lectura. 


II. Raynald de Piperno copiste de l'Alia lectura fratris Thome 


Dans ma note sur la revue Quaestio (519-20), j'avais relevé un probléme 
de rédaction maladroite à propos de la connaissance que le croyant peut 
avoir des articles de foi, qui jouent le róle de principes de la science théo- 
logique : 
Ad primum dicendum quod scientiarum aliquae sunt subalternantes, 
aliquae subaltern<at>ae. Scientiae autem subalternantes procedunt ex 
principiis omnibus per <se> notis ; subalternatae autem non procedunt 
ex principiis per se notis omnibus, sed habenti scientiam superiorem 
[c'est le cas de la science de Dieu et des bienheureux]. Ista autem 
scientia subalternatur quodammodo scientiae Dei ex qua dependet, de- 
rivatur per revelationem, et ideo principia eius non sunt nota cuilibet 
sed illis tantum qui vere credunt revelationi divinae". 


Cette formulation est visiblement insatisfaisante, sans pour autant devenir 
erronée ou non conforme à l'enseignement, antérieur et postérieur, de 
Thomas d' Aquin. Dans le passage cité, il me semble bien que l'on veut 
exclure que les articles de foi puissent étre per se noti pour ceux qui 
croient à la Révélation. Mais pour comprendre cela, il faut bien découper 
le texte et, d'une part, éviter de mettre en parallèle le sed habenti scien- 
tiam superiorem avec illis tantum qui vere credunt revelationi divinae ; et, 
d'autre part, bien voir que /sta autem scientia subalternatur n'est pas seu- 
lement une reprise de subalternatae autem, mais s'oppose à Scientiae au- 
tem subalternatae, du début. 


Une déficience expressive analogue se rencontre dans la responsio du 
Prol. 4.3 (lin. 13-21), comme je le faisais remarquer dans ma note critique 
lorsque j'écrivais : « Le parallèle entre le rôle des principes per se nota 
dans les sciences et celui des articles de la foi dans la sacra doctrina n'est 
pas formulé de façon satisfaisante, car on a tendance à supposer que les 
articles de foi soient per se noti habenti fidem ». Il s'agit d'un probléme 
qui pourrait relever de la reportation de notes prises en classe, ou bien de 
la mise en forme de ces notes, cela, évidemment, dans le cas où 
l'hypothése d'une reportatio soit retenue. 


Dans ma première analyse de ces textes du prologue, je ne m'étais pas 


pro manuscripto, 35-39 ; IDEM, « Iacopo di Ranuccio da Castelbuono OP », 373-78. 
1? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana Prol. 1.1, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 74.26-31. 
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interrogé sur le style souvent peu correct et peu précis de ces passages. 
J'avais considéré les copistes qui les transcrivent comme de simples co- 
pistes, travaillant sans doute pour un lecteur qui se préparait à enseigner 
les Sentences du Lombard et qui entendait utiliser non seulement le com- 
mentaire parisien de Thomas, mais aussi d'autres textes extraits de |’ Alia 
lectura fratris Thome. 


En fait, on distingue, dans ce manuscrit, trois mains principales : A 
celle du copiste qui écrit le commentaire parisien ; B celle du copiste qui 
écrit la plupart des passages de |’ Alia lectura et les onze renvois explicites 
à celle-ci ; C celle d'un scribe qui écrit les trois derniéres lignes dans la 
marge inférieure du f. 68v, les deux notes dans la marge inférieure du 
f. 69 recto et verso (respectivement d.23 a.3 et a.4), et, enfin, la Notula à 
propos de la d.24, au f. 73v. Les éditeurs de l’A/ia lectura ont observé 
que la main C, outre à copier ces passages, a corrigé le texte du commen- 
taire parisien à certains endroits ; et ils ont suggéré que cette main pourrait 
être celle du propriétaire et utilisateur du manuscrit, Jacobus Raynucii, qui 
aurait fait recopier au copiste B, les passages choisis par lui de l’Alia lec- 
tura et, le cas échéant, les aurait complétés. John Boyle, qui signe 
l'introduction, conclut en disant que les copistes B et C restent anonymes. 


Or, lors de mon premier examen du manuscrit, j'ai été impressionné 
par l'écriture du scribe C, qui m'a rappelé immédiatement un personnage 
précis : Raynaldus de Piperno, le secrétaire habituel, socius continuus, de 
Thomas d'Aquin. L'écriture de Raynald (Réginald) avait été identifiée 
pour la première fois, avec certitude, par Gilbert Ouy en 1958 et l'article 
du P. Antoine Dondaine sur les sermons de Raynald de Piperno avait 
confirmé cette identification : il s'agit de la main F des secrétaires de saint 
Thomas”. 


J’ai commencé par comparer l’écriture de la main F, telle qu’elle ap- 
paraît sur le f. 46r du manuscrit de la Somme contre les Gentils ainsi que 
sur les ff. 37v-38r, 44r, 86r-93v de la partie dictée du commentaire de 


2° G, Ouy, Recension de A. DONDAINE, Secrétaires de saint Thomas, Rome 1956, dans 
Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 116 (1958), 240-49. A. DONDAINE, « Sermons de Ré- 
ginald de Piperno (un manuscrit de la Bibliothèque de Boniface VIII) », dans Mélanges 
Eugène Tisserant 6 (Studi e testi 236), Città del Vaticano 1964, 357-94. Je reprends la 
désignation de « main F » sans entrer dans les discussions soulevées par G. Ouy dans la 
recension citée ci-dessus, car cela n'apporte rien à notre propos. Pour l'identification de 
cette main je me borne aux exemples donnés dans la note suivante, faute d'avoir pu vérifier 
toutes les attestations de cette main énumérées par A. Dondaine. Je précise, cependant, que 
je suis d'accord avec lui et le P. Gils pour attribuer à la main F la note « Ligentur » du Città 
del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 9850, f. 2v. 
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Thomas sur la Métaphysique, avec la main du scribe C du manuscrit oxo- 
nien. Cette comparaison permet d’identifier certainement cette main C 
avec la main F des secrétaires de frère Thomas?'. Comme je l’ai dit, c’est 
G. Ouy qui avait découvert que cette main F est celle de Raynald, car 
c’est elle qui écrit les notes d’auteur (additions et corrections) dans les 
marges du manuscrit des sermons de Raynald de Piperno, conservé main- 
tenant à Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 3558 ; A. Don- 
daine, dans l’article qu’il consacre à ces sermons, décrit ce manuscrit et il 
le date d’avant 1293 ; quelques-unes de ces notes d’auteur sont reprodui- 
tes à la suite de cet article. Le Prof. R. Wielockx, dans une lettre que je 
reproduis dans son intégralité (voir Appendix 1, infra), me faisait remar- 
quer que dans ces reproductions photographiques de la main de Raynald, 
qu'il désigne comme « main S », la forme graphique de « qui » est tou- 
jours abrégée avec le «i» en exposant, « q' », alors que la main F (qui 
correspond à la main R, dans sa lettre) abrége constamment cette forme 
graphique par un « q » avec le trait descendant barré. Toujours à propos 
de l'abréviation de « qui », le Prof. Wielockx constatait la même différen- 
ce entre la main F et la main attribuée à Raynald (désignée comme « main 
S » dans la lettre du Prof. Wielockx) qui intervient dans les marges du 
commentaire de Thomas d'Aquin sur Isaïe, pour y tracer des divisions en 
éventail ; il m'invitait donc à vérifier si, dans les notes d'auteur du ma- 
nuscrit des sermons ainsi que dans les divisions en éventail attribuées à 
Raynald, on pouvait trouver des exemples de « qui » abrégé par un «q » 
dont le trait descendant serait barré. 


Lors de notre analyse du manuscrit Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 3558, nous 
avons trouvé au f. 14r, une note d'auteur qui présente toutes les caractéris- 
tiques de l'écriture de Raynald, et alterne l'usage de l'abréviation de 
« qui » par le i en exposant avec l'abréviation de la même syllabe par une 
barre sur le trait descendant du « q ». Au f. 14r, quatrième ligne de la col. 
a, à partir du bas, le copiste principal écrit : 

Abiciamus ergo opera tenebrarum. et induamur ar.<ma> lu.<cis> etc. 
Secundum premissam diuisionem hic opus hortatur nos quasi conclu- 
dens ad operum honestatem. cum dicit abiciamus.o. [il passe au début 
de la col. b] tene.<brarum> Secundo hortatur ad amorem uirtutum. 
Induamur arma lucis. Tercio monet ad uirtutum usum Sicut in die ho- 
neste ambulemus. et de quolibet ipsorum faciamus unum processum. 


21 Le spécimen tiré de la Somme contre les Gentils (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 9850, f. 46v) est 
daté de la période d’Orvieto (avant 1265) ; ceux du commentaire à la Métaphysique (Na- 
poli, Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. VIILF.16, ff. 37v-38r, 44r, 86r-93v) datent de la dernière 
période de la vie de Thomas (après 1271). 
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À la fin de la col. a, après le lemme biblique « abiciamus.o. » une autre 
main que celle du copiste ajoute quatre lignes : 
tene. Que quidem [« qui » abrégé par « i » en exposant] conclusio be- 
ne sequitur [« qui » abrégé par un « q » avec une barre sur le trait des- 
cendant] quasi si tempus oportunum iam aduenit ; [point virgule ren- 
versé] nichil aliud restat ; [point-virgule renversé] nisi ut utamur illo. 
et circa hoc tria facit. Primo inducit nos ad fugam uitiorum cum dicit 
abiciamus. o. 


Le texte ensuite suit à la premiere ligne de la col. b. 


Les lemmes bibliques dans le texte du copiste sont souligné en rouge, 
tandis que les deux lemmes bibliques de cette note, sont soulignés de la 
méme encre que celle utilisée pour écrire la note, encre qui est plus pále 
que celle du texte principal. Comme je l'ai noté, les deux manières d'abré- 
ger le « qui » se suivent sur la méme ligne. Le point-virgule, que le P. Gils 
trouve caractéristique de Raynald, revient deux fois dans cette note. Si 
l'on compare cette note avec les notes publiées par A. Dondaine dans son 
article, on constate que l'abréviation en exposant de « ur » est la méme (à 
forme de « 2 » avec le premier trait trés ample et ouvert, alors que le se- 
cond trait, horizontal, est assez bref) et elle est différente de celle du co- 
piste principal ; la lettre « g » dans le mot fuga, à la dernière ligne, présen- 
te le trait descendant ouvert vers la droite, comme dans le mot uirgo et 
gratia, dans la reproduction n? 2 du document a, dans l'article d'A. Don- 
daine ; la lettre « p » dans Primo est tracée exactement comme le « p » du 
mot perficiat dans la reproduction n? 1, du doc. a, de l'article d'A. Don- 
daine. Enfin le contenu méme de la note montre qu'il s'agit d'une addition 
d'auteur, comme c'était le cas des notes qui ont permis à G. Ouy l'identi- 
fication de cette main avec celle de Raynald. 


Dans les marges de ce manuscrit, j'ai trouvé encore deux cas de 
« qui » abrégé par un « q » avec le trait descendant barré : f. 72r, mg. int., 
$ quantum quidem ad, écrit avec une encre plus pále que celle du texte 
principal, et avec des traits qui semblent bien ceux de la main de Ray- 
nald ; f. 58r, mg. ext., Numquid parum uobis etc...., lemme tiré d'Isaie 
7, 13, suivi de deux lignes de commentaire qui remplacent trois mots du 
texte principal, ce qui fait penser à une addition d'auteur, mais l'encre est 
trés proche de celle du copiste principal. Je pense que, gráce à la note du 
f. 14r, on peut assurer que, méme en ce qui concerne l'abréviation de 
« qui », on constate la continuité graphique entre la main F des secrétaires 
et la main de Raynald attestée par les notes d'auteur dans les marges du 
manuscrit Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 3558. 
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Dans les marges du commentaire de saint Thomas sur le prophète 
Isaïe (Città del Vaticano, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 
9850, f. 107r-v et 114r) on trouve plusieurs divisions en éventail (collatio) 
du texte biblique, à la manière de celles faites par Thomas dans le même 
manuscrit, qui ont été attribuées à la main de Raynald (cf. doc. d, dans 
l’article d’A. Dondaine et, ibid., p. 380-84). Dans la division en éventail 
du f. 107r, mg. inf, reproduite à la suite de l’article de Dondaine, le 
« qui » est abrégé seulement par un « q » avec «i» en exposant ; mais au 
f. 114r, mg. sup., j’ai repéré une division en éventail, de la méme main, 
dans laquelle on trouve un « qui » abrégé par un « q » dont le trait descen- 
dant est barré, dans le lemme Numquid tolletur (Is. 49, 24), ce qui enléve 
toute réserve à l’identification de cette main avec la main F des secrétaires 
de Thomas, qui semble bien étre la main de Raynald. 


Il est bien vrai que, dans les exemples de la main F reproduits par A. 
Dondaine et utilisés par R. Wielockx pour identifier cette méme main 
(main qu’il désigne par la lettre R), on ne trouve aucun exemple de « qui »» 
abrégé par un « q» avec un «i» en exposant : cet usage est cependant 
attesté par d’autres folios écrits de la main F. Dans sa lettre, R. Wielockx 
désigne la main R (notre main F) a partir du f. 46ra-b du manuscrit BAV, 
Cod. Vat. lat. 9850 ainsi que des ff. 44ra-b et 88ra-b du manuscrit Napoli, 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. VIILF.16. Le manuscrit Cod. Vat. lat. 9850 
contient l'autographe (partiel) des ceuvres suivantes : la Somme contre les 
Gentils, ff. 2r-89v ; le Super Boetium De Trinitate, ff. 90r-103v ; le Super 
Isaiam, ff. 105r-114v. Dans les interventions de la main F qui concernent 
les cent trois premiers folios, je n'ai trouvé aucun exemple de « qui » 
abrégé par « q » avec «1» en exposant (à l'exception de « Qui » qui est 
abrégé souvent par « Q » majuscule avec «1» en exposant, dans ce ma- 
nuscrit comme dans celui de Napoli, Bibl. Naz., Cod. VIILF.16). En re- 
vanche, comme je l'ai dit ci-dessus, dans la partie du manuscrit qui 
contient quelques chapitres du Super Isaiam, la main F écrit, au f. 107r le 
« qui » abrégé avec « q » suivi de « i » en exposant et au f. 114r un « qui » 
abrégé par « q » avec le trait descendant barré. 


Bien que ce dernier soit l'usage habituel de la main F, cependant, dans 
les parties du commentaire de Thomas sur la Métaphysique écrites par 
cette main (à propos desquelles A. Dondaine dit qu'ici la main F n'écrit 
pas sous la dictée de Thomas, mais à partir d'un modèle, ff. 32r-42v?)), 


? A. DONDAINE, « Sermons de Réginald de Piperno », 366. Voir aussi J. Cos, « Eviden- 
ces of St. Thomas's Dictating Activity in the Naples Manuscript of his Scriptum in Meta- 
physicam (Naples, BN VIII F. 16) », dans Scriptorium 38 (1984), 231 n. 3. 
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j'ai trouvé plusieurs exemples, dont j'indique ici seulement quelques-uns, 
dans lesquels la main F abrège le « qui » par un « q » avec un « 1» en ex- 
posant : Napoli, Bibl. Naz., Cod. VIILF.16, f. 32ra, lin. 40 : « inquirens » ; 
f. 37rb lin. 6, lin. 18, et lin. 25 : « qui » (dans cette colonne on trouve éga- 
lement le « g » avec le trait descendant ouvert vers la droite, le signe de 
paragraphe ainsi que le point virgule renversé, qui sont des caractéristi- 
ques de la main F) ; f. 37va, lin. 2 : sequi ; lin. 13 : loqui ; f. 38ra, lin. 1 : 
aliqui et f. 38rb lin. 9 : Sunt autem aliqui et, dans la marge, l’indication de 
l'alia littera ‘autem quidam’. 


Si l'on considére maintenant les interventions de la main F que l'on 
peut dater d'une période assez précise, on constate que dans les passages 
de la Somme contre les Gentils écrits par cette mains (donc avant 1265), 
on ne trouve aucun exemple de « qui » abrégé par « q » suivi de «i» en 
exposant : cet usage on le trouve seulement à partir du commentaire au IV 
livre de la Métaphysique, donc aprés 1271. Cette constatation est seule- 
ment un élément qui, joint à d'autres, pourrait servir à dater l'évolution 
des usages graphiques de la main F. Si cela n'apporte aucune donnée pour 
dater les passages de l' Alia lectura, car l'usage du « q » avec le trait des- 
cendant barré est constant pour la main F, en revanche, l'attestation de 
l'usage du « q » avec «i» en exposant pourrait servir à dater, grosso mo- 
do, la période où la main F écrit des divisions en éventail dans les marges 
du Super Isaiam de saint Thomas. 


Aprés cette analyse de l'écriture de la main F qui nous a permis de ré- 
pondre à l'objection que posait la lettre du Prof. Wielockx, je crois que 
l'on peut accepter, comme l'avait fait entre autres le P. Gils”, l'identifica- 
tion de la main F avec celle des notes marginales du ms. Paris, BnF, Ms. 
lat. 3558 attribuées à la main de Raynald, et que l'on peut alors conclure à 
l'identification de la main C de l’Alia lectura avec la main de Raynald. 


Si l'on veut cependant étre plus prudent, on peut se ranger aux conclu- 
sions du Prof. Wielockx, dans la lettre citée, et dire que « trés probable- 
ment » la main F et la main C sont une seule et même main et que cette 
main est celle de Raynald de Piperno. 


III. Relations entre la théologie et la philosophie dans l'Alia lectura 


Dans ces articles du prologue de l’Alia lectura, une particularité digne 
d'étre prise en considération consiste en un passage particuliérement im- 


3 P.-M. GILS, « S. Thomas écrivain », dans Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia 
(Editio Leonina) 50 : Super Boetium De Trinitate, Roma-Paris 1992, 205. 
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portant sur la relation entre théologie et philosophie. On lit ce passage à 
l’article 4.4 du Prol. (lin. 40-44) : 


Quandoque enim scientia subalternans accipit aliquid a subalternata, 
quando scilicet probat id quod est notius quoad se, nobis tamen minus 
notum, per aliquid quod est nobis notius. Quandoque autem subalter- 
nata accipit a subalternante, quando scilicet probat aliquid quod est 
nobis minus notum per id quod est in se magis notum. Sacra autem 
Scriptura accipit a scientiis philosophicis primo modo. 


Dans le commentaire des Sentences, Thomas, pour expliquer la relation 
entre la théologie et la philosophie avait évoqué la seule subalternation 
des fins et n'avait pas développé la façon dont la théologie reçoit des don- 
nées de la philosophie. La doctrine de l'article 4.4 est tout à fait cohérente 
avec celle de Thomas et se trouve déjà en partie développée dans la q.2 
a.3 ad 7m du Super Boetium De Trinitate, et dans la q.5 a.1 ad 9, de ce 
méme traité”, où Thomas observe que, si la science divine est par nature 
la premiére de toutes les sciences, cependant, par rapport à nous (quoad 
nos) les autres sciences sont antérieures (priores) : cette notion se trouve 
développée dans ce passage de l' Alia lectura, où intervient la distinction 
de notius quoad se, nobis tamen minus notum et de nobis notius”. 


Dans la première question de la Somme de théologie, la notion de sub- 
alternation entre la théologie et la philosophie reprend quelques éléments 
du texte de l’Alia lectura : Thomas, dans une même responsio, explique 
que la relation entre ces deux disciplines comporte à la fois la subalterna- 
tion des fins, qui était la seule évoquée dans le prologue du commentaire 
parisien, et la réception de sa part des sciences subalternées, évoquée dans 
cet article 4 de Alia lectura”. 


?^ THOMAS DE AQUINO, Super Boetium De Trinitate q.2 a.3, ed. P. GILS, dans Opera om- 
nia (Ed. Leonina) 50, 100.222-33 : « Ad septimum dicendum, quod scientie que habent 
ordinem ad inuicem hoc modo se habent quod una potest uti principiis alterius, sicut scien- 
tie posteriores utuntur principiis scientiarum priorum, siue sint superiores siue inferiores; 
unde metaphisica, que est omnibus superior, utitur his que in aliis scientiis sunt probata. Et 
similiter theologia, cum omnes alie scientie sint huic quasi famulantes et praeambule in uia 
generationis quamuis dignitate posteriores, potest uti principiis omnium aliarum scientia- 
rum ». Voir également Super Boetium De Trinitate q.5 a.1 ad 9, dans Opera omnia 50, 
141.347-81. 


?5 Je remercie l'ami P. Porro qui a discuté avec moi ces passages et qui m'a signalé que 
ce rapprochement est discuté par HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa (Quaestiones ordina- 
riae) a.7 q.2, ed I. Badius Ascensius, Paris 1520, vol. 1, f. 53vE. 

?6 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.1 a.2 ad 2 : « Ad secundum dicendum quod haec scientia 
accipere potest aliquid a philosophicis disciplinis, non quasi* ex necessitate eis indigeat, 
sed ad maiorem manifestationem eorum quae in hac scientia traduntur. Non enim accipit 
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Nous assistons ainsi à un développement de la relation entre théologie 
et philosophie chez Thomas d'Aquin, qui ne doit pas être compris dans le 
sens d’un durcissement du rôle que la théologie joue par rapport à la phi- 
losophie : l'attribution de la fonction d’ancilla à la philosophie doit être 
comprise au sens aristotélicien, comme Thomas lui-même le précise (voir 
note 30) en donnant l’exemple des architectes et de la science civile. Sauf 
erreur de notre part, c’est la seule fois que, dans ses œuvres, Thomas dési- 
gne comme ancillae les sciences philosophiques, et la raison qu’il a d’évi- 
ter cela me semble simple : c’est que cette appellation implique que l’on 
nomme domina la théologie. Or, Thomas ne le fait jamais, car selon sa 
notion de théologie (ou sacra doctrina) celle-ci ne peut pas être domina : 
elle est, en effet, une science subalternée à la science de Dieu lui-même : 
et c’est cette dernière, qui, pour Thomas, est la domina. 


La considération des relations entre la théologie et la philosophie ap- 
paraît très bien dans un texte écrit en une période de grands conflits doc- 
trinaux, le 2 avril 1272. Thomas, séjournant à Paris à cette époque, envoie 
une lettre de réponse au Maitre de l’Ordre dominicain, dans laquelle il 
défend sa profession (officium) de théologien, et cela grâce au sens aigu 
de la distinction entre théologie et philosophie ; mais il reconnaît aussi 
non seulement l’autonomie de la philosophie dans sa méthode, mais aussi 
l’autorité des philosophes, aux yeux desquels on risque de mettre en déri- 
sion la foi, si l’on ne respecte pas la spécificité des domaines. 


Voici quelques passages de cette réponse a Jean de Verceil a propos 
de quarante-trois articles que le Maître avait soumis à Thomas : 


Il est très dommageable d’affirmer ou refuser comme relevant de la 
doctrine sacrée ce qui ne la concerne pas... Il me semble plus sûr que 
les choses que la plupart des philosophes pensent et qui ne contredi- 
sent pas notre foi, même quand elles sont introduites sous le nom de 
philosophie, ne soient pas affirmées comme dogmes de foi ou rejetées 
comme contraire à la foi, de peur de fournir aux sages de ce monde 
une occasion de mépriser la doctrine chrétienne”. 


sua principia ab aliis scientiis, sed immediate a Deo per revelationem. Et ideo non accipit 
ab aliis scientiis tanquam a superioribus, sed utitur eis tanquam inferioribus et ancillis, 
sicut architectores* utuntur subministrantibus, ut civilis militari. Et hoc ipsum quod sic 
utitur eis, non est propter defectum vel insufficientiam eius, sed propter defectum intellec- 
tus nostri qui ex his quae per naturalem rationem (ex qua procedunt aliae scientiae) co- 
gnoscuntur, facilius manuducitur in ea quae sunt supra rationem, quae in hac scientia tra- 
duntur. » C'est nous qui soulignons. À partir des manuscrit, nous avons remplacé un quod 
par un quasi et architectonicae par architectores, en indiquant cela par un astérisque. 

?' THOMAS DE AQUINO, Responsio ad magistrum Ioannem de Vercellis de 43 articulis, 
ed. H.-F. DONDAINE, dans Opera omnia (Ed. Leonina) 42, Roma 1979, 327.51-58 : « Mul- 
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Dans cette réponse Thomas touche également au problème de 
l'interprétation qu’Averroés donne d'un passage d’Aristote : « Nec uideo 
quid pertineat ad doctrinam fidei qualiter uerba Philosophi exponantur ».”* 
L'attitude de Thomas vise à sauvegarder l'indépendance des domaines et 
des disciplines : l'interprétation historique du Philosophe ne concerne pas 
en tant que telle la réflexion théologique. Il ne s'agit certainement pas 
d'interdire à la foi de s'exprimer, mais il est évident que, pour Thomas, il 
ne peut pas y avoir confusion entre le domaine philosophique et le domai- 
ne théologique”. 


D'autre part, la conclusion de cette lettre ne permet aucun doute : 
« Telles sont, mon Révérend Pére, les choses que je pense en ce moment 
devoir répondre aux articles que vous m'avez transmis, bien que beaucoup 
d'entre eux soient hors des limites de la faculté de théologie, mais, con- 
formément à vos ordres, je me suis fait un devoir de faire ce que l'exer- 
cice de ma charge ne demandait aucunement »*°. 


Ces paroles sont tout à fait en continuité avec ce que Thomas avait af- 
firmé dans l'article 1 de son prologue au commentaire des Sentences, où il 
avait introduit entre la philosophie et la théologie une subalternation des 
fins des sciences philosophiques par rapport à la sacra doctrina. En effet, 
pour que les sciences philosophiques puissent être utiles à la théologie, il 
est nécessaire qu'elles cherchent à atteindre leur propre fin, selon leur 
propre méthode et qu'ainsi elles offrent à la théologie leurs conclusions. 
Ces sciences ne sont pas des sciences subalternées à la théologie quant à 
leurs principes ; elles gardent donc, dans leur fonctionnement, leur indé- 
pendance par rapport à la théologie ; selon Thomas d'Aquin, le contróle 
que la docrina fidei peut exercer sur elles est seulement un contróle « ex- 


tum autem nocet talia que ad pietatis doctrinam non pertinent uel asserere uel negare quasi 
pertinentia ad sacram doctrinam.... Vnde mihi videtur tutius esse ut huiusmodi que philo- 
sophi communiter senserunt et nostre fidei non repugnant neque sic esse asserenda ut 
dogmata fidei, etsi aliquando sub nomine philosophorum introducantur; neque sic esse 
neganda tamquam fidei contraria, ne sapientibus huius mundi contemnendi doctrinam fidei 
occasio prebeatur ». 

°8 Voir Ibid. a.34, dans Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 42, 333.476-83. 

? Sur ce point de doctrine on peut voir : THOMAS DE AQUINO, Super Boetium De Trini- 
tate q.2 a.3, ed. GILS, dans Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 50, 86-88. 

30 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Responsio ad magistrum Ioannem de Vercellis de 43 articulis, 
ed. H.-F. DONDAINE, dans Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 42, 335.614-19 : « Hec sunt, 
Pater reuerende, que michi respondenda occurrunt ad presens articulis a uobis transmissis, 
quamuis plures eorum sint preter limites theologice facultatis ; sed ex uestra iniunctione 
factum est michi debitum quod proprii officii professio nullatenus requirebat ». 
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terne »° : š 


IV. Réception de la doctrine thomiste au studium de Bologne : 
le cas de Bombolognus 


Si nous portons maintenant notre attention sur le studium dominicain de 
Bologne, nous y trouvons comme lector le frère Bombolognus de Bono- 
nia. Ce dominicain est procurateur pour le couvent dans cinq actes de no- 
taires dans les années 1266, 1269, 1277 (deux fois), 1279. Dans deux de 
ces documents, un de 1277 et celui de 1279, il est désigné comme lector”. 


Une des plus anciennes listes d’écrivains dominicains, le catalogue de 
Stams, qui date d’avant 1350, attribue à notre Bombolognus, en plus du 
commentaire aux quatre livres des Sentences, quelques commentaires 
d’ceuvres logiques : «Super Porphyrium. Super Praedicamenta. Super Pe- 
rihermeneias. Super Sex principia». Nous n'avons aucune trace de ces 
derniers commentaires, mais le témoignage me semble digne de foi, si 
l’on considère l’intérêt pour la philosophie que Bombolognus manifeste 
dès le prologue de son commentaire des Sentences. De ce commentaire-ci 
nous conservons en autographe le I“ et le IN? Livre. Une copie de son 
commentaire au II^ Livre était conservée dans la bibliothèque de S. Eus- 
torgio à Milan encore à la fin du XV* siècle, mais, depuis, on n'en a plus 
trace. Enfin, on lui a attribué un commentaire au IV? Livre, conservé au- 
jourd'hui à Bologna, Biblioteca comunale dell'Archiginnasio (Ms. lat. 
B.1420), mais cette attribution est sans fondement. 


On ne sait pas s'il avait commenté les Sentences à Paris, mais, à partir 
de l'étude des manuscrits de ses ceuvres, on peut penser qu'il a certaine- 
ment enseigné les Sentences au moins à Bologne et méme plusieurs fois. 


3! En effet, Thomas admet une subalternation des fins des sciences philosophiques par 
rapport à la théologie (et la cause finale est dite extrinséque), mais non une subordination 
des principes de ces sciences par rapport à la théologie ; THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum 
super primum librum Sententiarum Prol. a.1 resp., ed. A. OLIVA, dans Les débuts de 
l'enseignement de Thomas d'Aquin et sa conception de la Sacra doctrina (Bibliothéque 
thomiste 58), Paris 2006, 313.42-44 et 47-49 : « Ex hoc possumus duas habere conclusio- 
nes. Vna est quod ista scientia imperat omnibus tamquam principalis. Alia est quod ipsa 
utitur in obsequium sui omnibus aliis scientiis, quasi usualis.... Ita cum finis totius philoso- 
phie sit infra finem theologie et ordinatus ad ipsum, theologia debet omnibus aliis scientiis 
imperare et uti hiis que in eis traduntur ». Voir aussi ST Ia q.1 a.8. 


? Cf. A. D'AMATO, « Bombologno de Musolinis da Bologna », dans Sapienza 1 (1948), 
75-90 et 232-52. 


33 Cf. SOPMA 1, 246-47 ; SOPMA 4, 55. 
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Il faut commencer par considérer le manuscrit Bologna, Biblioteca Uni- 
versitaria, Ms. 1506, composé de deux manuscrits qu’un bibliothécaire a 
fait relier ensemble, comme l’attestent les notes qu’il a lui-même laissées 
sur le dernier feuillet de garde du premier manuscrit. Celui-ci contient le 
commentaire autographe de Bombologus au I” Livre des Sentences ; le 
second manuscrit, écrit par une autre main, contient des Litteralia super 
primum sententiarum, c’est-à-dire une série de divisions et expositions de 
la littera des Sentences du Lombard, distinction par distinction, extraites 
du commentaire au Sentences de Pierre de Tarantaise ; ces Litteralia sont 
suivis d’un « Sermo fratris Bombologni eiusdem. In principio cuiuslibet 
libri sententiarum ad libitum ». Ce Sermo est écrit aussi par la main méme 
de Bombolognus, qui corrige également les Litteralia**. Ce Sermo est une 
rareté pour cette période et c’est a partir de son analyse que j’ai pu 
confirmer une note du manuscrit 1506, qui attribue a la main de Bombo- 
lognus l'écriture du commentaire au I" Livre et, ensuite, confirmer 
qu’aussi le commentaire au II Livre, conservé dans le ms. Bologna, Bi- 
blioteca Universitaria, 1508, est lui aussi autographe. 


La façon dont ce Sermo est écrit et le fait qu’il soit lié aux Litteralia 
fait extraire par Bombolognus, laisse penser que celui-ci a pu commenter 
plusieurs fois les Sentences pendant qu’il était /ector, c’est-a-dire respon- 
sable des études dans le studium. On peut donc conclure que ce commen- 
taire est strictement lié à l’enseignement du studium de Bologne et certaines 
additions apportées dans les marges par la main de Bombolognus lui-même, 
laissent penser qu'il a réutilisé ce commentaire au cours des années". 


En étudiant le prologue général du Scriptum de Bombolognus pour 
découvrir quelle est sa notion de la théologie et comment il l'articule avec 
la philosophie, j'ai découvert que Bombolognus recopie des parties du 
prologue de Thomas au commentaire des Sentences, ainsi que des parties 
de celui de Pierre de Tarantaise, mais j'ai prouvé qu'il recopie aussi la 
Prima pars q.1 a.4. Il est donc un des premiers témoins de la diffusion de 
la Somme de théologie en Italie. De plus, dans l'article 4 de son prologue, 
Bombolognus ne se borne pas à recopier Thomas, mais il préfère sa doc- 


# Cf. A. OLIVA, «I codici autografi di fra Bombologno da Bologna, OP e la datazione 
del suo commento al I libro delle Sentenze (1268-1279 c.) », dans Memorie Domenicane 
N.S. 39 (2008), 87-103, avec l'édition du Sermo aux 100-3. 


35 Je remercie Giovanna Murano, qui a attiré mon attention sur le fait que certaines de 
ces notes sont écrites toujours par la main de Bombolognus, mais avec une main moins 
ferme et un module plus grand, ce qui pourrait être dû à l’âge plus avancé de ce frère, par 
rapport au moment de la rédaction du texte principal (voir, par exemple, Bologna, Biblio- 
teca Universitaria, Ms. 1506, f. 53r, mg. ext.). 
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trine à celle de Pierre de Tarantaise à propos de la théologie comme scien- 
ce spéculative ou pratique”. 


Cette étude comparative, nous a permis de fixer en 1268 le terminus 
post quem de la rédaction de ce commentaire de Bombolognus sur le I^ 
Livre : en effet, il semble que Thomas ait commencé à écrire la Prima 
pars vers 1266-1267. Le commentaire de Bombolognus est ainsi un té- 
moignage précieux de l’enseignement des Sentences dans un studium ge- 
nerale dominicain au moins pendant la décennie 1268-1279, date après 
laquelle nous n’avons plus de nouvelles du frère Bombolognus. 


x k k 


En conclusion de ce que j’appellerais une brève visite dans deux studia 
dominicains italiens, il me semble opportun de mettre en évidence le rôle 
de Raynald de Piperno dans la transmission de l’Alia lectura fratris Tho- 
me. Cette découverte, apporte un nouvel élément de complexité à un dos- 
sier déjà très compliqué, mais peut fournir aussi des possibilités nouvelles 
d'expliquer la relation entre ces passages de l’Alia lectura, tels qui sont 
transmis dans le manuscrit conservé à Oxford et l’enseignement de cette 
Alia lectura par Thomas lui-même. 


Je pense que la clef pour discerner la relation entre ces passages et 
l’enseignement italien des Sentences par Thomas est dans l’étude minu- 
tieuse de la façon dont les scribes ont travaillé pour apporter sur le manus- 
crit du Lincoln College ces passages de l’Alia lectura. Le Prof. R. Wie- 
lockx, qui a entrepris cette étude minutieuse, ne manquera pas de nous 
illustrer la relation précise ou les relations possibles entre le témoignage 
de ce manuscrit et l'enseignement de l’Alia lectura par Thomas. 


L'origine thomiste de ces passages de l’Alia lectura me semble in- 
contestable, non seulement à cause des onze indications explicites qui ci- 
tent cet autre commentaire de Thomas, mais précisément en raison de la 
facon dont tous ces passages ont été copiés sur le manuscrit d'Oxford. La 
rédaction de certains textes de |’ Alia lectura me laisse cependant très per- 
plexe, comme par exemple le prologue général et certains de ses articles”. 
Cela me porte à conjecturer, entre l'enseignement de l’Alia lectura par 


?6 Pour fixer le terminus post quem de la date du commentaire de Bombolognus, dans 
l'article cité à la note 38 (p. 94-98), nous avons mis en paralléle l'a. 4 de son prologue 
avec ses sources et nous avons commenté cet article ; pour la commodité du lecteur, ce- 
pendant, nous le reproduisons ci-dessous. 

? Des problémes semblables ont été soulevés par E. PERRIER, La fécondité en Dieu, Pa- 
ris 2009, 205-19. 
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Thomas et le témoignage que nous en livre le manuscrit d’Oxford, l’inter- 
vention d’un rédacteur intermédiaire. Le résultat des analyses du Prof. 
Wielockx apportera certainement de nouvelles lumières à ce propos. 


La présentation de l’enseignement de Bombolognus de Bologne cons- 
titue un témoignage de la circulation des doctrines thomistes à l’intérieur 
des studia dominicains, qui est complémentaire du témoignage que nous 
en livre le manuscrit du Lincoln College. 


Commissio Leonina, IHRT, CNRS, Paris 


* k*k 


Appendix 1: Lettre du Prof. Robert Wielockx, 1 octobre 2008 


Dans cette lettre, la main P correspond à notre main B, Q correspond à 
notre main C et la main R à notre désignation de la main F : 


Pour des motifs de pure brièveté on se servira ici des sigles suivants : P = la per- 
sonne qui répond d’une série de notes marginales dans le ms. Lincoln 95 et dont 
certaines sont par lui désignées « alia lectura fratris thome ». Q = la personne qui 
répond, dans le même ms., des notes consignées dans la marge inférieure des ff. 
68va-b 1. 10ss, 69ra-b et 69va-b (le f. 73v n’étant pas disponible dans ‘mon’ mi- 
crofilm). R = la personne qui répond de l’écriture visible dans la planche III de A. 
Dondaine, Secrétaires, Planches, et dans les documents b, c et c’ publiés par A. 
Dondaine (Mélanges Tisserant), donc au f. 46ra-b du ms. BAV lat. 9850 et au ff. 
44ra-b et 88ra-b du ms. Napoli Naz. VIII F 16. S = la personne qui répond de 
l'écriture visible dans les documents a et d publiés par A. Dondaine dans les Mé- 
langes Tisserant, donc dans la mg. inf. des ff. 23rb et 66vb du ms. Paris BnF lat. 
3558, d'une part, et du f. 107ra-b du ms. BAV lat. 9850, d'autre part. On ne revi- 
endra pas ici sur la différence entre les deux personnes P et Q, leurs graphies et 
leurs procédés étant clairement différents les uns des autres. 


Il n'y a pas de doute sur l'identité de Q et R. Comme critères ont été 
utilisés les signes suivants : le signe du paragraphe, l'un de ses signes de ponctua- 
tion (point-virgule renversé et ses analogues), le double tilde, les désinences après 
*d', les syllabes ‘qui’, ‘ur’, ‘er’, les mots ‘et’ et ‘unde’, la lettre ‘g’, ainsi que la 
capitale ‘S’. Quelques mots de commentaire pour l’un ou l’autre des critères 
utilisés. 

Le signe du paragraphe mérite trois observations. 1° Au f. 69va-b mg. inf. 2, 
le signe de Q est dépouillé au point de se réduire à la forme du simple poteau, ce 
qui n’arrive jamais sous la main P. 2° Q partage, dans la grande majorité des cas, 
sa forme avec R dans ScG f. 46ra-b et aussi dans Sup. Metaph. V. 3° Quatre fois 
on retrouve une forme plus individuelle qui est visible en aussi en Sup. Metaph. X 
(cf. Dondaine 88ra 18, 32 et 52 et Lincoln 68va-b mg. inf. 11, 12 et 69v-ab 10, 
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11). Pour savoir si cela est chronologiquement significatif, il faudrait d’abord 
avoir examiné au complet le travail de R en ScG et surtout en Sup. Metaph. V et 
X (et les autres sections dont répond R). 


Du point-virgule renversé P. Gils disait qu’il est familier à Réginald (S. 
Thomas écrivain, p. 205b). L’analogue du « point d’exclamation » en position 
oblique se retrouve plus d’une fois sous la plume de Q, mais ne lui peut être at- 
tribué à titre exclusif que si on présume connaître ce qui pour le moment n’est pas 
connu (à propos de la main E entre autres). 


La syllabe ‘qui’ est notable en tant qu’elle est, sans exception, faite à la façon 
napolitaine, donc à queue barrée. Ceci mène à une constatation notable pour ce 
qui regarde S. Dans les deux photos (trois images) publiés par A. Dondaine on ne 
voit jamais cette forme. On y constate, en revanche, trois fois au f. 23rb mg. inf. 
(Paris BnF lat. 3558) et une fois au f. 107r mg. inf. (BAV lat. 9850), la forme 'q". 
Il faut, certes, tenir compte du fait que la première occurrence (f. 23rb 1) est le 
résultat d'une correction de ‘ê’, changé après coup en ‘q”. Il n'est pas complète- 
ment à exclure que le petit incident de la première ligne ait entraîné la répétition 
de la forme ‘q” dans les lignes 2 et 3. Mais que dire du cas de la note marginale 
au f. 107r (BAV 9850) ? 


A. Dondaine, comme d’autres — mais à des degrés différents d’affirmation 
selon les personnes — après lui, ont donné leur accord à G. Ouy pour dire que la 
main marginale des sermons de Réginald (corrections d’ ‘auteur’, autographes ?) 
est identique a celle qui figure parmi les associés de S. Thomas. Mais le méme G. 
Ouy, outre qu'il a voulu voir trois mains en ‘F’, ‘g’ et la main qui répond de la 
fameuse note ‘Ligentur’, a prétendu que la main qui répond du texte (« absque 
rationis discursu...aperiuntur et nudantur ») du ms. BAV lat. 9850, f. 16vb, n’est 
autre que celle de S. Thomas. On comprend que les connaisseurs n’ont pas pris 
pour argent compté tous les avis de G. Ouy. 


On peut formuler pour le moment deux résultats. 


Il est acquis que, Q et R étant identiques, la réalisation des notes marginales 
du ms. Lincoln 95, celles dues à Q et celles dues à P qui en sont indissociables 
pour contenu et style, se situe au niveau de quelqu’un qui prend activement part à 
la réalisation de l’autographe thomasien de la ScG et à celle de la dictée d’auteur 
du Sup. Metaph. On ne perdra pas de vue que la partie du ms. de Naples qui n’est 
pas due à une dictée est cependant munie de variantes brillantes qui supposent un 
accès aux variantes typiques du traducteur gréco-latin qu’est Moerbeke. Les 
fréquentes erreurs de copies, sous la main de P et de Q, qui correspondent de fa- 
çon caractéristique aux incidents qui distinguent le travail de rédaction et de cor- 
rection observable sous la main de S. Thomas lui-même trouvent dans l’identité 
de Q et R une explication suffisante. 


Si l’examen complet des notes S (corrections d’ ‘auteur’ du ms. Paris BnF 
lat. 3558 et ‘collationes’ (non T) dans le Sup. Isaiam du ms. BAV lat. 9850) porte 
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à la lumière que la forme napolitaine de la syllabe ‘qui’ assure la continuité avec 
l’écriture de la main Q, identique à R, on peut alors dire que "très probablement" 
la main QR n’est autre que celle de Réginald. La clef de la réponse se trouve donc 
à Paris, à la Nationale (ms. 3558) et dans les archives de photos de la Léonine 
(Sup. Isaiam). 


KKK 


Appendix 2 


Pour la commodité des lecteurs, je transcrit ici l’article 4, en respectant, 
autant que possible, les particularités graphiques de l’autographe : Bolo- 
gna, Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms. 1506, f. 5rb-5va. Ce même texte a été 
présenté et commenté de maniére plus ample dans mon étude, « I codici 
autografi di fra Bombologna da Bologna OP » (voir n. 34, supra), 90-94. 


Bombolognus, In I Sent. Prol. a.4 


Ad quartum sic proceditur. Videtur quod theologia sit pratica. Quia 
secundum PHILOSOPHUM 2. Methaphysice' ‘finis pratice est operatio". 
Theologia ad operationem ordinatur. JA. I. « Estote factores uerbi et non 
auditores tantum ». Ergo, etc.? 


Preterea. PHILOSOPHUS loquens de sua ethica dicit secundo Ethi- 
corum? quod « presens opus non est speculationis gratia set ut boni fia- 
mus ». Set opus theologie est ut boni fiamus. Ergo sicut ethica — quia est 
ut boni fiamus — est pratica, ita et theologia est pratica". 


Contra. PHILOSOPHUS loquens de sua theologia dicit: ‘rectum est uo- 


8 theologie] sup. ras.? 


! ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica 2 (993b20-21), a IACOBO translata, ed. G. VUILLEMIN- 
DIEM (Aristoteles Latinus 25.1-1a), Bruges-Paris 1970, 37.1—2 : « Speculative quidem 
enim finis veritas est, practice vero opus ». 

? Argument extrait de : THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.1 a.4 arg.1. 


? ARISTOTELES, Ethica Nicomachea 2 c.2 (1103b25-27), transl. Vetus, ed. R.-A. GAU- 
THIER (Aristoteles Latinus 26.1-3.2), Leiden-Bruxelles 1972, 6-7 : « Quoniam igitur pre- 
sens opus non contemplacionis gracia est, quemadmodum alia, neque enim ut sciemus 
quid est virtus scrutamur, set ut boni fiamus » ; IDEM, Ethica Nicomachea 2 c.2 (1103b25- 
27), a ROBERTO GROSSETESTE translata, ed. R.-A. GAUTHIER (Aristoteles Latinus 26.1-3.3), 
Leiden-Bruxelles 1972, 164 : « Quoniam igitur presens negocium non contemplacionis seu 
speculacionis gracia est quemadmodum alia, non enim ut sciamus quid est virtus scruta- 
mur, set ut boni efficiamur » (nous soulignons). 


^ Cf. PETRUS DE TARENTASIA., Jn I Sent. Prol. a.4 set c. 
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care scientiam ueritatis, speculatiuam. Est enim sui ipsius gratia. Vnde 
ipsa sola liberalis est sicut dicitur homo liber qui est sui ipsius gratia". 
Pratice autem omnes sunt alterius gratia. Cum ergo theologia maxime sit 
sui ipsius causa et maxime liberalis propter quod dicitur JA. I. « Si quis 
prospexerit in lege perfecte libertatis »°, ipsa est speculatiua et non pratica. 


Preterea. BOETIUS liber De Trinitate’, dicit quod ‘speculatiue tres sunt 
partes, scilicet theologia, sine motu abstracta, mathematica, sine motu 
inabstracta, et naturalis, cum motu inabstracta’. Ergo theologia est specu- 
latiua’®, 


Responsio. Theologia omni humana philosophia est alcior. Philoso- 
phia enim humana solum est de hiis que inueniri potuerunt humana inues- 
tigatione et ingenio, uia sensus, memorie et experientie, sicut habetur 
secundo Posteriorum? et primo Methaphysice'?. Ea autem de quibus prin- 
cipaliter est theologia non sic inueniri potuerunt, quia non apparent in re- 
rum natura. Vnde HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE"! dicit quod alie scientie 


5 ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica 1 (982b24-28), ed. VUILLEMIN-DIEM (AL 25.1-1a), 9.24- 
10.1) : « Manifestum igitur est quod propter neque unam ipsam querimus utilitatem alte- 
ram, sed sicut, dicimus, homo liber cum sui ipsius causa sit et non alterius, sic et hec sola 
liberalis scientiarum est; sola enim hec sui ipsius gratia est » (aliter in Guill. interpr.). Cité 
par ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Jn J Sent. d.1 a.4, ed. A. BORGNET, dans B. Alberti Magni... Opera 
omnia 25, Paris 1893, 19 ; THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn 1 Sent. Prol. a.3 arg.1.2, ed. OLIVA, dans 
Les débuts de l'enseignement (n. 36 supra), 318 ; PETRUS DE TARENTASIA, Jn J Sent. Prol. 
3.4, ed. T. TURCUS et J.-B. DE MARINIS, OP, dans Innocentii Quinti P.M... In quatuor li- 
bros Sententiarum commentaria 1, Toulouse 1652, 5. 

$ Auctoritas que l'on retrouve seulement chez Albert le Grand, dans l'article paralléle à 
celui-ci : /n / Sent. d.1 a.4 contra, ed. BORGNET, dans Opera omnia 25, 18. 

7 BoETHIUS, De Trinitate c.2, ed. C. MORESCHINI, dans De consolatione philosophiae. 
Opuscula theologica (Bibliotheca scriptorum graecorum et romanorum Teubneriana), 
Leipzig 2000 168-69.68-78 : « Nam cum tres sint speculativae partes, naturalis, in motu 
inabstracta.., mathematica, sine motu inabstracta.., theologica, sine motu abstracta atque 
separabilis ». 

* Ce Contra est extrait du premier argument de : PETRUS DE TARENTASIA, Jn J Sent. Prol. 
a.4 arg.l. 

? ARISTOTELES, Analytica Posteriora 2 c.19 (100a3-8), ed. L. MINIO-PALUELLO et B.G. 
Don (Aristoteles Latinus 4.1-4), Bruges-Paris 1968, 105.18-106.3. 

10 Cf. ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica 1 (980a22-982a3), ed. VUILLEMIN-DIEM (AL 25.1-1a), 
5-7, cité dans la ALEXANDRI DE HALES Summa theologica (Summa Halensis), Tractatus 
Introductorius q.1 c.2, studio et cura PP. collegii S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi 1924, 4: 
« Omnis scientia et ars per experientiam accidit: experientia enim facit artem ». 

!! HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE, De sacramentis Prol., 2 (PL 176), 183 : « Mundanae sive 
saeculares scripturae materiam habent opera conditionis. Divina Scriptura materiam habet 
opera restaurationis ». Cité aussi dans la Summa Halensis, 5 : « Item, Hugo de S. Victore: 
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sunt de operibus conditionis que apparent in rerum natura. Theologia uero 
de operibus reparacionis que apparent ex fide et non ex rerum natura. 
Vnde in mente habita sunt per diuinam inspirationem". 


Dico" ergo quod theologia [mg. proprie nec speculatiua est nec prac- 
tica, set] tanquam potentissima comprehendit sub se utramque et specu- 
latiuam et praticam sicut Deus qui solus huius scientie habet sommum 
eadem scientia cognoscit se et alia que facit, ipsa enim est scienciarum 
perficiens totam animam secundum intellectum in contemplatione uera, 
affectum in affectione bona, mouens affectum in operatione [mg. recta] 
per principia amoris et timoris. 


Magis tamen dicenda est speculatiua quam practica quia principalius 
agit de rebus diuinis quam de actibus humanis, de quibus agit secundum 
quod per eos ordinamur ad perfectam ueritatis prime contemplationem in 
qua beatitudo eterna consistit. « Finis enim scientie speculatiue est ueri- 
tas », 2. Methaphysice"". 


Ad illud ergo quod primo obicitur quod | finis pratice est operacio 
dicendum quod theologia ordinatur ad operacionem non ut in opera- 
cionem sit tranquillacio sicut in eius fine ultimo, set in contemplatione 
ueritatis eterne ad quam peruenitur per bonam operacionem. Dicit enim 
PHILOSOPHUS primo Ethicorum"? ‘quem admodum utique in olimpiadibus 
non optimi et fortissimi coronantur set agonizantes; ita et eorum qui in 
uita bonorum et optimorum sunt operantes bene illustres fiunt’. 


31 sommum] scripsi somü MS 45 olimpiadibus] sec. m. olimpadibus pr. m. 47 sunt] 
sup.u. 


Aliae scientiae sunt “de operibus conditionis, quae scilicet apparent in rerum natura; Theo- 
logia vero est de operibus reparationis”, quae apparent ex fide, non in rerum natura seu in 
humana ratione, [... theologia] ergo non est connumerabilis inter alias scientias ». 


? Cf. ODO RIGALDUS, Quaestio 2 : Utrum theologia sit distincta ab aliis scientiis contra, 
ed. L. SILEO, dans Teoria della scienza teologica. Quaestio de scientia teologica di Odo 
Rigaldi e altri testi inediti (1230-1250) 2 : Editio textuum (Studia Antoniana 27), Roma 
1984, 23 8846-47. 

P Cette seconde partie de la réponse de Bombolognus reprend, en partie : THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, ST Ia q.1 a.4 corp. 

14 ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica 2 (993b20—21), ed. VUILLEMIN-DIEM (AL 25.1-1a), 37.1- 
2 : « Speculative quidem enim finis veritas est, practice vero opus ». 

'S ARISTOTELES, Ethica Nicomachea | (9923-7), translatio antiquior (Ethica Nova), ed. 
R.-A. GAUTHIER (AL 26.1-3.2), 81.7-10 : « Quemadmodum utique et in Olimpiadibus non 
optimi et fortissimi coronantur, set agonizantes, horum enim quidam vincunt, ita et eorum 
que in vita bonorum et optimorum operantes bene illustres fiunt ». 


f. 5va 
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Ad aliud, quod opus theologie est, etc. dicendum quod per bonitatem 
uie sanctificamur et mundamur ac per hoc ydonei reddimur contemplari 
diuina ueritatem in patria. « Beati mundo corde quoniam », etc. MT. v. 
[mg. dicit autem AUICENNA quod anima infunditur corpori ut in corpore 
mundetur et sanctificetur ut sic fiat apta iungi mundo alciori et transire in 
similitudinem intelligentie]. 


Ad aliud de prima philosophia dicendum quod non est simile quia ipsa 
solum perficit in contemplatione uera, non autem in operacione recta et 
affectione bona. 


Ad aliud, de BOETIO, patet responsio. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY IN THE GERMAN DOMINICAN 
SCHOLAE IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES: THE CASES 
OF ULRICH OF STRASBOURG AND BERTHOLD OF WIMPFEN 


ALESSANDRO PALAZZO 


ompared to what we know about other Dominican provinces, our 

knowledge of the Dominican strategies in the field of education and 
the organization of study-houses in Germany between 1250 and 1350 is 
scanty.' This is due to the fact that, with the exception of very few frag- 
ments, the acts of the Provincial Chapters of the Dominican provinces of 
Teutonia and, from 1303 on, of Saxonia (carved out of the original prov- 
ince of Teutonia) are now lost. These acts are the most valuable source of 
information about the Order’s educational policies at the provincial level: 
extant legislative records from other provinces inform us about the ad- 
ministration of the convent and provincial schools. They list the names of 
the lectors to be assigned to priory houses, the students, lectors and mas- 
ters of students to be assigned to provincial houses of study, and which 
students were to be sent to the Order’s studia generalia; they sometimes 
even describe the syllabus adopted in the provincial houses of studies 
(studia artium, studia naturarum and studia theologiae particularis). 
They also illustrate how the provinces adapted to the instructions coming 
from the General Chapters and document provincial initiatives in develop- 
ing special school programs or other innovations that served as pilot pro- 


! A larger corpus of legislation has been preserved especially for the Roman Province 
and the Province of Provence, which are therefore those more carefully and exstensively 
studied: see C. DOUAIS, Essais sur l'organisation des études dans l'ordre des frères 
Précheurs au treiziéme et au quatorziéme siécle (1216-1342). Premiére province de 
Provence-Province de Toulouse, avec de nombreux textes inédits et un état du personnel 
enseignant dans cinquante-cing couvents du Midi de la France, Paris-Toulouse 1884; 
M.M. MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....”: Dominican Education before 
1350 (Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998, who relies for her description of the Domini- 
can educational system mainly on the examples provided by France and Italy. The acta of 
the Roman province and the province of Provence have both been edited: Acta capitulo- 
rum provincialium provinciae Romanae (1243-1344), ed. T. KAEPPELI et A. DONDAINE 
(MOPH 20), Roma 1941; Acta capitulorum provincialium ordinis fratrum Praedicatorum. 
Premier province de Provence, province romaine, province d'Espagne, ed. C. DOUAIS, 
Toulouse 1894. 

Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 75-105 
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jects for the entire Order. Scarcely any of this information any longer ex- 
ists for the provinces of Teutonia and Saxonia. 


On the basis of the fragmentary evidence we do have, we know that 
the Provincial Chapter held in 1284 in Leipzig decreed that in that year 
seven studia artium were to be established in the province of Teutonia in 
the convents of Basel, Worms, Würzburg, Regensburg, Leipzig, Neurup- 
pin and Halberstadt, each of them with five to eight students. Another two 
studia were to be established in Austria and Brabantia in convents which 
the Provincial Prior judged appropriate for this purpose.’ It is likely that 
the seven friars mentioned at the beginning of the fragment were students 
assigned to studia theologiae? When exactly the province of Teutonia 
first introduced the studia artium and the studia theologiae is unknown, 
but the former must have been created after 1261, since the General Chap- 
ter held that year in Barcelona charged Teutonia with establishing two or 
three logical studia, suggesting that this province had not yet set up that 
kind of school.’ A letter by the Provincial Prior Hermann of Minden 
shows that in 1278 the studia artium were already functioning.’ 


It is also not known when the studia naturarum were first erected. A 
late reference to them is found in a fragment of the acts of the 1315 Ger- 
man Provincial Chapter held in Friesach, in which, because of war-related 
difficulties, the suspension of the teaching activities of both the studia 
artium and the studia naturarum was ordered.° A very late fragment dated 


? H. FINKE, “Zur Geschichte der deutschen Dominikaner in XIII. und XIV. Jahrhundert", 
in Rómische Quartalschrift für christliche Altertumskunde und für Kirchengeschichte 8 
(1894), 376-79, the section concerning the studia is in 376-77. 

? This is the suggestion put forward by H.C. SCHEEBEN, “Der Konvent der Predigerbrü- 
der in Strafburg — Die religióse Heimat Taulers", in Johannes Tauler. Ein deutscher Mys- 
tiker. Gedenkschrift zum 600. Todestag, hrsg. v. E. FILTHAUT, Essen 1961, 51; in fact, at 
the end of the section pertaining to the studia there is a reference to "studentes tam arcium 
quam theologie". 

^ ACGOP 1, ed. B.M. REICHERT (MOPH 3), 109. In his account of the Dominican edu- 
cational system in Germany, I. FRANK, "Zur Studienorganisation der Dominikanerprovinz 
Teutonia in der ersten Hálfte des 14. Jahrhunderts und zum Studiengang des seligen Hein- 
rich Seuse OP", in Heinrich Seuse. Studien zum 600. Todestag. 1366-1966, hrsg. v. E. 
FiLTHAUT, Kóln 1966, 60, also alludes to the existence of theological studia particularia, 
without, however, specifying when they started to function. 

? H. FINKE, Ungedruckte Dominikanerbriefe des XIII. Jahrhunderts, Paderborn 1891, 
106 n. 84. 

ST. KAEPPELI, “Ein Fragment der Akten des in Friesach 1315 gefeierten Kapitels der 
Provinz Teutonia”, in AFP 48 (1978), 72. According to FRANK, “Zur Studienorganisation 
der Dominikanerprovinz Teutonia”, 56, there were one or two schools for arts in each of 
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1346 confirms that at that time a provincial network of study-houses in 

logic, philosophy and theology was functioning in the province of Teuto- 
- 7 

nia. 


Over and above this network in Germany was the studium generale of 
Cologne, erected by Albert the Great by order of the General Chapter of 
1248. We do have some information about Albert’s teaching activity in 
Cologne. He made the bold decision to lecture on texts that did not then 
belong to the traditional curriculum of a Dominican general study-house, 
which was designed to impart high-level theological training to future lec- 
tors: these texts were the writings of the Corpus Dionysiacum and Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics.* Later on, in 1258, he would also hold dispu- 
tations on Aristotle’s De animalibus, a reportatio of which by a certain 
Brother Cunradus has come down to us.” 


the nationes into which the province of Teutonia was divided, depending on the needs of 
the moment; the same distribution seems to be indicated for the studia naturarum. The 
sub-division of the province is already foreshadowed in a fragment of the Provincial Chap- 
ter of 1267: F. BUNGER, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Provinzialkapitel und Provinziale des 
Dominikanerordens (QF 14), Leipzig 1919, 9-10. For the nationes of Teutonia, see also P. 
VON LOE, Statistisches tiber die Ordensprovinz (QF 1), Leipzig 1907, 5-6, and W. SENNER, 
“Die Rheinischen studia der Dominikaner im Mittelalter: Alternative und Vorlaufer der 
Universitates Studiorum", in University, Council, City. Intellectual Culture on the Rhine 
(1300-1550). Acts of the XIIth International Colloquium of the SIEPM, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 27-29 October 2004, ed. L. CESALLI, N. GERMANN and M.J.F.M. HOENEN (Ren- 
contres de Philosophie Médiévale 13), Turnhout 2007, 8-9. 


7 T. KAEPPELI, *Kapitelsakten der Dominikanerprovinz Teutonia (1346)”, in AFP 23 
(1953), 327-34. 


8 There is disagreement among scholars as to where Albert's commentary on De caelesti 
hierarchia, one of the writings of the Corpus Dionysiacum, was written. According to J.A. 
WEISHEIPL, “The Life and Works of St. Albert the Great", in Albertus Magnus and the 
Sciences. Commemorative Essays, ed. J.A. WEISHEIPL (Studies and Texts 49), Toronto 
1980, 29, Albert had already commented on it in Paris; W. SENNER, “Albertus Magnus als 
Gründungsregens des Kólner Studium generale der Dominikaner", in Geistesleben im 13. 
Jahrhundert, hrsg. v. J.A. AERTSEN und A. SPEER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 27), Berlin 
2000, 160, believes that the studium generale at Cologne was the more plausible setting 
for this work; P. SIMON, Prolegomena to ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Dionysium De 
caelesti hierarchia, ed. P. SIMON et W. KÜBEL, in Opera omnia (Editio Coloniensis) 36.1, 
Münster i. W. 1993, v, even suggests that Albert had already written his commentary on De 
ecclesiastica hierarchia in Paris, but this solution is not accepted by other scholars; see, 
besides the aforementioned studies by Weisheipl and Senner, M. BURGER, Prolegomena to 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Dionysium De ecclesiastica hierarchia, ed. M. BURGER, in 
Opera omnia (Editio Coloniensis) 36.2, Münster 1. W. 1999, 1. 


? E. FILTHAUT, Prolegomena to ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Quaestiones super de animalibus, 
ed. E. FILTHAUT in Opera omnia (Ed. Colon.) 12, Münster 1. W. 1955, xxxv.49-54. 
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These curricular innovations were counterparts of Albert’s activity as 
a commentator which began around 1250 while he was lector in Cologne 
and which within about twenty years would provide the Latins, and first 
of all his Dominican brethren, with paraphrases of all the Aristotelian 
writings, including the Liber de causis. Both the choice of the books to 
lecture upon in class and the decision to compose commentaries on the 
Aristotelian works clearly reflected Albert’s conviction that Dominican 
lectors must have specialist knowledge of philosophy. As will be shown, 
these decisions were to influence strongly Ulrich of Strasbourg, who at- 
tended Albert's lessons at Cologne.'? Furthermore, M. Michèle Mulcha- 
hey has recently thrown light on the contemporaneity of Albert’s work of 
paraphrasing with the first studia naturarum in Provence, suggesting that 
the studia requested Albert's commentaries to provide their syllabus. '! 


The quality of the education imparted in the studium of Cologne—in 
the absence of real universities, this was the only cultural institution of 
importance active in Germany before 1348, when a university was 
founded in Prague—as well as in the provincial and convent schools and 
the capillary network of these schools were major factors in the suprem- 
acy Dominicans managed to exert over German intellectual life between 
1250 and 1350: Dominicans were indeed the most prominent theologians 
and philosophers active in Germany at that time, and to them we owe a 
rich and varied literature, covering a wide range of genres and styles, from 
scientific theological summae to theological compendia, from disputed 
and quodlibetal questions to confessors' manuals and summae, from 
commentaries-Quaestiones-Expositiones on philosophical works to theo- 
logical and philosophical florilegia, from Sentences-commentaries to ser- 
mons and other treatises in Latin and the vernacular.'” 


'0 WEISHEIPL, “The Life and Works of St. Albert the Great", 29-30, rightly emphasizes 
the relevance of Albert's didactic innovations; L. STURLESE, Storia della filosofia tedesca 
nel Medioevo. Il secolo XIII (Accademia toscana di scienze e lettere «La Colombaria». 
Studi 149), Firenze 1996, 76-79, even refers to Albert's production after moving to Co- 
logne as “razionalismo filosofico” and a “svolta”. Even though Albert had already mas- 
tered philosophy in Paris, as the theological writings from that period show, his undertak- 
ing of a systematic commentary on the whole of Aristotle's corpus was something much 
more remarkable—especially because in Cologne he was supposed to be still acting as a 
master in theology—and marked a crucial turning point in his career. 

!! MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ", 252-64. 

12 L, STURLESE, Homo divinus. Philosophische Projekte in Deutschland zwischen Meis- 
ter Eckhart und Heinrich Seuse, Stuttgart 2007, insists that Dominicans were predominant 
from a cultural point of view in late-medieval Germany. 
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A large part of this literature must be related to the didactic activities 
in German schools and must be read either as providing a textual basis 
and support for teaching or as a refined written version of lectures and 
disputations that actually took place in the schools, or as reference books 
at the disposal of students and teachers in the libraries of the convents 
where the schools were located. For this reason, these works furnish us 
with valuable clues concerning the content and format of the courses and 
the interests prevailing in the scholae, as well as the way German Do- 
minican schools followed, adapted to, and modified the pedagogical 
strategies devised by the Order at the level of the General Chapters. In 
sum, these works fill, at least partly, the gap left by the loss of the legisla- 
tive documentation of the provinces of Teutonia and Saxonia. 


The contextualization within the framework of the scholae, moreover, 
greatly benefits the interpretation of these works themselves, the contents, 
structure and doctrinal positions of which can be seen to be the result not 
only of theoretical options but also of didactic concerns, and the quality of 
which can be assessed not according to generic standards of scientific and 
original contribution but according to the specific purposes that the writer 
tried to fulfill by writing his work. 


The purpose of this study is to examine the cases of two Dominicans, 
Ulrich of Strasbourg and Berthold of Wimpfen, both of whom were active 
as lectors in German convents, the former in the second half of thirteenth 
century and the latter around the turn of the fourteenth century. Their 
works will be investigated not so much from a textual point of view as 
from the point of view of their connection with the didactic context in 
which they came to be and of the cultural tendencies which they reflect. In 
this way I hope to show the extent to which a context-oriented approach, 
if applied systematically to all of the literary achievements of German 
Dominican authors from that period, might enrich the picture gained 
through textual analysis alone. 


I. Ulrich as Lector in the Strasbourg Convent 


There is very little information available about the life of Ulrich of Stras- 
bourg. We know that in 1248 or shortly thereafter he was sent to Co- 


P For Ulrich’s biography, Martin Grabmann's pioneering essay still remains the basic 
study and no substantial progress has been made by subsequent scholarship: M. 
GRABMANN, "Studien über Ulrich von Strassburg. Bilder wissenschaftlichen Lebens und 
Strebens aus der Schule Alberts des Grossen", in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben. Abhand- 
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logne to specialize in the newly created studium generale." Ulrich is 
thought to have stayed there until 1254, the year in which Albert became 
Provincial Prior of the province of Teutonia and he began to work as a 
lector. It is not exactly certain when Ulrich began to carry out the role of 
lector in the Strasbourg convent, where he spent a few years before 1272 
when he in turn was elected Provincial Prior of Teutonia.? Finally in 
1277, after repeated requests on his part, Ulrich was discharged from his 
position as Provincial Prior by the General Chapter of Bordeaux, but was 
charged instead with reading the Sentences in Paris.'^ However, he died 
before he began his lectures on the Sentences." That Ulrich died before 
beginning to read the Sentences in Paris means that all of his works were 
written in Germany. Although it is possible that Ulrich carried out the 
function of lector in other convents (such as Würzburg) before Stras- 
bourg, * the convent in Strasbourg seems likely to have been the educa- 


lungen zur Geschichte und Mystik 1, München 1926, reprt. Hildesheim-Zürich-New York 
1984, 147-67. 

14 GRABMANN, “Studien über Ulrich von Strassburg", 154; C. BAEUMKER, “Der Anteil 
des Elsaß an den geistigen Bewegungen des Mittelalters", in Studien und Charakteristiken 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie insbesondere des Mittelalters (BGPhMA 25.1-2), Münster 
1.W. 1927, 236; A. FRIES, "Johannes von Freiburg, Schüler Ulrichs von Strassburg", in 
RTAM 18 (1951), 336. All of these scholars agree on the former solution, while H.C. 
SCHEEBEN, “De Alberti Magni discipulis", in Alberto Magno. Atti della Settimana Alber- 
tina celebrata in Roma nei giorni 9-14 Nov. 1931, Roma 1932, 207-8, adopts the latter. 


P Tn two different letters dated 1272 the diffinitores of the Provincial Chapter and the Do- 
minican Master General refer to Ulrich as /ector Argentinensis and lector conventus Argenti- 
nensis: FINKE, Ungedruckte Dominikanerbriefe, 78-79 nn. 43, 45; see also C. SCHMIDT, *No- 
tice sur le couvent et l'église des dominicains de Strasbourg", in Bulletin de la société pour la 
conservation des monuments historiques d'Alsace. IF serie 9 (1876), 220. 


16 GRABMANN, “Studien über Ulrich von Strassburg", 166. 


17 TOANNES DE FRIBURGO, Prologus in priorem libellum quaestionum causalium, in 
Summa confessorum, Lyon 1518: “Unde et postea provincialatus Teutoniae laudabiliter 
administrato officio, Parisius ad legendum directus ante lectionis inceptionem ibidem a 
Domino est assumptus." FRIES, “Johannes von Freiburg, Schüler Ulrichs von Strassburg", 
334-35, has convincingly argued against the thesis advanced by SCHEEBEN, “De Alberti 
Magni discipulis", 211-12, and BAEUMKER, “Der Anteil des Elsa an den geistigen 
Bewegungen des Mittelalters", 237 n. 49, that Ulrich would have had the chance to read 
the Sentences in Paris, having died not in 1277 but some time later. 


18 On the basis of a document drawn up to mark the settlement of a quarrel between the 
abbey of Waldsassen and the members of the domus Theutonica of Eger, in which a cer- 
tain brother Ulrich, /ector in Würzburg in 1260, is cited, SCHEEBEN, “Der Konvent der 
Predigerbrüder in Strassburg", 54 n. 84, hypothesizes that Ulrich only became lector in 
Strasbourg soon after 1261. The document is published in H.C. SCHEEBEN, Albert der 
Grofie. Zur Chronologie seines Lebens (QF 27), Vechta 1931, 137. On another occasion 
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tional setting of most of his work. 


Since no documents are available, the nature of the schola of the 
Strasbourg convent at the time of Ulrich’s probable lectorship (mid-50s- 
early 60s and 1272) is far from clear. A “penal decree” of the General 
Chapter of 1325 ordering the studentes in theologia who had rebelled 
against the Prior of the Strasbourg convent be sent back to their convents 
and provinces clearly reveals that at that time the Strasbourg convent 
housed a studium theologiae." However, it is possible that the creation of 
such a studium in Strasbourg occurred a few decades earlier." This possi- 
bility seems to be confirmed by the importance of the Strasbourg convent, 
one of the oldest (founded in 1224) and most important convents in the 
province of Teutonia,’ and by a declaration made by John of Freiburg, 
who was a student of Ulrich, stating that famous lectors were trained in 
Ulrich's school," which would suggest that the instruction given by Ul- 
rich in Strasbourg was of a higher level than that which was normally 


Scheeben even suggests that Ulrich was still in Würzburg in 1264; see SCHEEBEN, “De 
Alberti Magni discipulis", 208. However, Scheeben's identification and consequently his 
chronology do not seem to have been accepted by later scholarship. 


? ACGOP 2, ed. B.M. REICHERT (MOPH 4), 160.7-21. The presence of a provincial 
studium theologiae in Strasbourg some years later is confirmed by the fragments of the 
acta of the Basel Provincial Chapter (1346): see KAEPPELI, “Kapitalsakten der Dominika- 
nerprovinz Teutonia (1346)”, 330. 

20 SCHEEBEN, “Der Konvent der Predigerbrüder in Strassburg", 52, hypothesizes that a 
studium theologiae would have been assigned to Strasbourg immediately after 1261, since 
after this date the province of Teutonia not only created the first studia artium but also 
some studia theologiae. 


2 According to GRABMANN, "Studien über Ulrich von Strassburg", 159, the number of 
friars attending classes in the Strasbourg convent around the time Ulrich was lector was 
high. This seems to have been the second most important convent in the province of Teu- 
tonia; see W. SENNER, Johannes von Sterngassen OP und sein Sentenzenkommentar 1: 
Studie (QF n.F. 4), Berlin 1995, 141, who relies for this information on A.J. KÜHL, Die 
Dominikaner im deutschen Rheingebiet und im Elsa} während des dreizehnten Jahrhun- 
derts: mit einem Exkurs über die Entwicklung dominikanischer Ordensgeschichtsschrei- 
bung, Freiburg i.Br. (masch. Diss.) 1992, 52. SCHEEBEN, “De Alberti Magni discipulis", 
208, is persuaded that this convent was the studium theologiae in which the fratres stu- 
dentes from Germania superior were trained, and E. HILLENBRAND, “Der Strassburger 
Konvent der Predigerbrüder in der Zeit Eckharts", in Meister Eckhart: Lebensstationen — 
Redesituationen, hrsg. v. K. JACOBI (QF. NF 7), Berlin 1997, 154, also agrees on its impor- 
tance as a centre of advanced scientific education in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

? TOANNES DE FRIBURGO, Prologus in priorem libellum quaestionum causalium: “et fa- 
mosorum lectorum de scholis ipsius (scil. Ulrici) egressorum numerus protestatur." 
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given to the friars (fratres communes) in a convent school. Indeed, the 
future lectors were educated within provincial studia theologiae and 
studia generalia. 


What did Ulrich teach in Strasbourg? The answer to this question can 
be found in Ulrich’s work, both that which is still extant and that which is 
now lost. In particular there are two works that were produced from those 
lessons which for the most part do not survive: a commentary on the Sen- 
tences (Books II and IV)? and a quodlibetal question of moral theology 
on the sinful nature of “touches” and kisses.” Fragments of these works 
have been preserved by John of Freiburg in his Summa confessorum; 
moreover, some of John's citations would suggest that he even listened, 
viva voce, to Ulrich’s lessons on the fourth Book of the Sentences.” 


II. Ulrich's Masterwork: The De summo bono 


Ulrich's huge theological summa, De summo bono, on the other hand, has 
been preserved.” This is a work which is not simply the written expres- 


2 LAURENTII PIGNON Catalogi et Chronica: accedunt catalogi Stamsensis et Upsalensis 
scriptorum O .P., ed. G. MEERSSEMAN (MOPH 18), Roma 1936, 26, 61, 72; HENRICUS DE 
HERVORDIA, Liber de rebus memorabilioribus sive Chronicon, ed. A. POTTHAST, Góttin- 
gen 1859, 204; GRABMANN, "Studien über Ulrich von Strassburg", 169-70; FRIES, “Johan- 
nes von Freiburg, Schüler Ulrichs von Strassburg", 333, 338-40. R. IMBACH, “Ex dictis 
fratris Ulrici. Ein Fragment von Ulrichs Sentenzenkommentar?", in ULRICUS DE 
ARGENTINA, De summo bono I, ed. B. MoijsiscH (CPTMA 1.1), Hamburg 1989, XXIX- 
XXXI, has demonstrated that the fragment of a Sentences-commentary ascribed to Ulrich of 
Strasbourg and preserved in the manuscript Basel, Universitátsbibliothek, A.X.130, ff. 
166v-169v, must be a work written by a so far unknown Dominican namesake after 1321, 
for it contains references to the constitution Vas electionis (24 July 1321) of Pope John 
XXII. 


24 FRIES, “Johannes von Freiburg, Schüler Ulrichs von Strassburg”, 336-37; SOPMA 4, 
420. 


?5 FRIES, “Johannes von Freiburg, Schüler Ulrichs von Strassburg”, 333. Scheeben’s hy- 
pothesis that Ulrich would have lectured on Lombard’s Sentences and written his (perhaps 
incomplete), Sentences-commentary in Paris is based on the assumption, proved wrong by 
recent scholarship, that the Sentences were read only within Studia generalia during the 
thirteenth century; see SCHEEBEN, “De Alberti Magni discipulis”, 211. Another work by 
Ulrich which is no longer extant but of which there is evidence in old catalogues and 
sources is a commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology; see LAURENTII PIGNON Catalogi et 
Chronica, ed. MEERSSEMAN, 26, where there is the term metaphysicorum instead of 
metheororum, 61; HENRICUS DE HERVORDIA, Liber de rebus memorabilioribus, 204; 
GRABMANN, “Studien tiber Ulrich von Strassburg”, 169-70. 


© Besides De summo bono, of Ulrich we also have a German sermon on John 20:29, 
which had been transcribed by Jeanne Daguillon before the manuscript preserving it, Ham- 
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sion of Ulrich’s theological and philosophical doctrines, but also—and 
this is the way in which it will be examined here—a reflection of the les- 
sons of Ulrich the lector in the Strasbourg studium and of tendencies 
emerging within the cultural policy of the Dominican Order and the prov- 
ince of Teutonia?” The connection of De summo bono with Ulrich's 
teaching activities in the Strasbourg convent is already evident in the 
probable date of its composition: despite some differences, scholars gen- 
erally place this work within the decade between 1262 and 1272, namely 
during the time when Ulrich was lector in Strasbourg." 


burg, Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. theol. 2205, ff. 79-82v, was destroyed dur- 
ing World War II; see J. DAGUILLON, “Ulrich de Strasbourg, prédicateur; un sermon inédit 
du XIIIe siècle”, in La vie spirituelle Suppl. 17 (1927), 90-94. 


27 Some doctrines and aspects of De summo bono have already been studied by scholars; 
many titles are listed in A. PALAZZO, "Ulrich of Strasbourg and Denys the Carthusian: 
Textual Analysis and Doctrinal Comments", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 46 
(2004), 61-64. Recent publications on Ulrich are: A. PALAZZO, “La sapientia nel De sum- 
mo bono di Ulrico di Strasburgo”, in Quaestio 5 (2005), 495-512; IDEM, “Le apparizioni 
angeliche e demoniache secondo Alberto il Grande e Ulrico di Strasburgo", in Giornale 
critico della filosofia italiana 85 (87) (2006), 237-53; IDEM, “Ulrich of Strasbourg and 
Denys the Carthusian (II): Doctrinal Influence and Implicit Quotations", in Bulletin de 
philosophie médiévale 48 (2006); IDEM, “Ulricus de Argentina... theologus, philosophus, 
ymmo et iurista. Le dottrine di teologia morale e di pastorale penitenziale nel VI libro del 
De summo bono e la loro diffusione nel tardo Medioevo", in Freiburger Zeitschrift für 
Philosophie und Theologie 55 (2008), 64-97; A. BECCARISI, “La scientia divina dei filosofi 
nel De summo bono di Ulrico di Strasburgo", in Rivista di storia della filosofia 61 (2006), 
137-63; I. ZAVATTERO, “I principi costitutivi delle virtù nel De summo bono di Ulrico di 
Strasburgo", in Per perscrutationem philosophicam. Neue Perspektiven der mittelalter- 
lichen Forschung. Zum 60. Geburtstag Loris Sturlese gewidmet, hrsg. v. A. BECCARISI, R. 
IMBACH und P. PORRO (CPTMA Beiheft 4), Hamburg 2008, 111-26. However, a complete 
study has not yet been written because an integral critical edition is still not available; 
recently another volume has appeared in the CPTMA: ULRICUS DE ARGENTINA, De summo 
bono IV tr.2.15-2.24, ed. B. MOJSISCH et F. RETUCCI, (CPTMA 1.4[3]), Hamburg 2008. 


°8 The terminus a quo (1262) is found in the explicit mention of Albert—introduced as 
having been Bishop of Regensburg some time earlier (“episcopus quondam Ratisbonen- 
sis")—occurring in De summo bono IV: we know, in fact, that Albert resigned his office in 
1261, but it was only accepted in 1262. The year 1272 is generally assumed as terminus 
ante quem because in that year Ulrich was nominated Provincial Prior and, according to 
many, would not have had time to conclude the work, which, indeed, has come down to us 
incomplete. J. DAGUILLON, Ulrich de Strasbourg, O. P. La "Summa de bono" livre I (Bi- 
bliothéque Thomiste 12), Paris 1930, 30*-31*, and I. BACKES, Die Christologie, Soterio- 
logie und Mariologie des Ulrich von Strabburg. Ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte des 13. 
Jahrhunderts 2 (Trierer theologische Studien 29), Trier 1975, 11, agree on the period 
1262-1272. Based on the absence of quotations from Proclus’ Elementatio theologica, 
translated by William of Moerbeke in 1268, M. GRABMANN, Des Ulrich Engelberti von 
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Traces of Ulrich’s teaching can definitely be found in Book VI of De 
summo bono.” Apart from the first treatise, devoted to the Holy Spirit, the 
state of innocence and original sin, this book follows the pattern provided 
by the analysis of Aristotle's Ethics by discussing virtue in general (Eth. 
2), courage and temperance (Eth. 3) in treatise 2, liberality, magnanimity, 
magnificence, etc. (Eth. 4) in treatise 3, justice and related virtues (Eth. 5) 
in treatise 4, and dianoetic virtues (Eth. 6) in treatise 5. Quite large sec- 
tions, in which Ulrich treats issues regarding moral theology, the sacra- 
mental theology of penance and pastoral care, are within treatises 3 and 4: 
in particular, the analysis of avarice (illiberalitas), one of the vices of lib- 
erality (De summo bono V1.3.4), provides the starting point for a series of 
topics that are generally treated in the Summae confessorum (usury, theft, 
restitution, robbery, satisfaction, revenge, war, inheritance, judges, wit- 


Strassburg O. Pr. (11277) Abhandlung De pulchro. Untersuchungen und Texte, München 
1926, 26, 30, confines the dating of the composition of De summo bono to the interval 
between 1262 and 1268. B. FAES DE MOTTONI, “La distinzione tra causa agente e causa 
motrice nella Summa de Summo bono di Ulrico di Strasburgo", in Studi Medievali 20 
(1979), 333, places Ulrich's De summo bono around 1264 or later; indeed, Albert's De 
causis et processu universitatis, thought to have been written between 1264/67 and 1268, 
is widely cited in the fourth Book of De summo bono. For the dating of Albert's De causis, 
see W. FAUSER, Prolegomena, in ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De causis et processu universitatis, 
ed. W. FAUSER in Opera omnia (Ed. Col.) 17.2, Münster 1. W. 1993, V. This fact, however, 
would imply that not the whole work, but Book IV, together with the two books which 
follow, can be dated at around 1268 or later. L. HÓDL, *Die Würde des Menschen in der 
scholastischen Theologie des spáten Mittelalters", in De dignitate hominis: Festschrift für 
Carlos-Josaphat Pinto de Oliveira zu seinem 65. Geburtstag, hrsg. v. A. HOLDEREGGER, R. 
IMBACH und R. SUAREZ DE MIGUEL (Studien zur theologischen Ethik 22), Freiburg 
(Schweiz) 1987, 127, and R. SCHENK's review of De summo bono. Liber II, Tractatus 1-4 
in The Thomist 54 (1990), 548, are inclined to place the writing of the De summo bono 
towards the end of the decade; the former judges a dating around 1270 as plausible, while 
the latter, on the basis of some parallels between Books II and IV of De summo bono and 
the first part of Albert's Summa theologiae (written around 1269), suggests 1270-1272 as 
likely date, but he does not exclude the possibility that Ulrich could have worked on the 
De summo bono even after being elected Provincial Prior in 1272. Schenk, however, does 
not completely rule out the hypothesis that the parallels between Ulrich's De summo bono 
and the first part of Albert's Summa theologiae mean that Albert's Summa is dependent on 
that of Ulrich and not vice versa. 


? The De summo bono was planned in 8 books dedicated respectively to: (I) issues per- 
tinent to the science of the supreme good, 1.e., theology; (II) the essence of the supreme 
good; (III) the divine Persons considered together; (IV) the Father and creation; (V) the 
Son, his Incarnation and mysteries surrounding him; (VI) the Holy Spirit, grace, gifts and 
virtues; (VIT) sacraments; (VIIT) beatitude; cf. ULRICUS DE ARGENTINA, De summo bono 
L1.1, ed. MOJSISCH, 5.62-74. The work is incomplete; the last two books were never writ- 
ten and Book VI breaks off at the beginning of Treatise 5. 
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nesses, lawyers, simony, sacrilege, etc.); in De summo bono V1.4 there are 
chapters on analogous topics (religion, devotion, prayer, obedience due to 
secular authorities and to ecclesiastical prelates, ecclesiastical judgement, 
secular judgement, priestly orders, etc.).? Thanks to these analyses Ulrich 
was a great authority in the late Middle Ages on matters pertaining to is- 
sues regarding the so-called forum interiore, and Book VI of De summo 
bono became a favourite source for summae, epitomes and handbooks for 
confessors.*! 


At least some of the topics of practical and sacramental theology, ec- 
clesiastical law and pastoral care presented in De summo bono VI were 
likely to have been described by Ulrich himself in class while lecturing 
upon Peter Lombard’s Sentences (ignorance in Book II, perjury in Book 
IH, simony, theft, robbery and satisfaction in Book IV) and holding dispu- 
tations. So, on these themes, De summo bono VI can be seen as a rework- 
ing of doctrines which Ulrich had taught and discussed in class and now 
set down systematically in the form of a written treatise." John of 
Freiburg lets this be understood: after having reported the fragments from 
Ulrich's commentary on the Sentences and quodlibetal question, John 
turns to the chapters of De summo bono which deal with the same issues: 

Cum his per omnia concordat Ulricus in quadam quaestione de 
quolibet, ubi haec secundum quod ex libidine procedunt, esse peccata 


mortalia multipliciter probat... Haec omnia Ulricus. His concordant ea 
quae idem Ulricus dicit in libro suo VI, tract. II, c. 10 de 


In De summo bono VI.2.9, indeed, while dealing with the vice of intem- 
perance, Ulrich also takes up the issue of lascivious touches, namely 
touches whereby a woman is deliberately touched as an object of desire 
(“quo ipsa contingitur ut obiectum voluptatis scienter et ex deliberatio- 
ne"). His position on this subject is the same as that of the quodlibetal 
question: such touches are always deadly sins:** 


* A complete list of all of the chapters of De summo bono is in DAGUILLON, Ulrich de 
Strasbourg, O. P., 14*-29*, 

?! See PALAZZO, "Ulricus de Argentina... theologus, philosophus, ymmo et iurista ", 64- 
97. 

32 A formal feature of the De summo bono is indeed the abandonment of the quaestio- 
format and the use of a systematic type of treatment, divided into books, treatises, chap- 
ters, and paragraphs. 

33 JOANNES DE FRIBURGO, Summa confessorum III tit.34 q.272. 

# On this very issue, De summo bono VI.2.9 cites some of the authorities referred to by 
Ulrich in the quodlibetal question: Matth. 5:28, Ad. Eph. 5:3-6 and the Glossa ordinaria 
on these verses, Aristotle's Nicomomachean Ethics VII.9 (1150b16-18); cf. ULRICUS DE 
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Respondeo secundum Ulricum, sicut legitur super secundum senten- 
tiarum d. 22, et concordat cum hoc satis in libro suo VI, tract. IL c. 
Im^ 


This fragment excerpted from Ulrich's Sentences-commentary contains 
the answer to the question as to whether or not and to what extent igno- 
rance excuses sin; the subject is broached also in De summo bono V1.2.3, 
where Ulrich, after having discussed the involuntarium per violentiam, 
goes on to analyse the involuntarium per ignorantiam." 


Moreover, it is likely that Book VI of De summo bono was used as a 
reference book during the collationes de moralibus which were a part of 
the conventual education; these collationes provided the framework in 
which Dominican friars, guided by the master of students, discussed 
moral and practical issues related to the cura animarum and the sample 
cases of conscience confronting them as confessors."" Ulrich's analyses 
represented the right mix of moral-theological and technical-juridical in- 
struction. Regarding the latter, Ulrich used the analytical and expository 
structure of casus, demonstrating that he could master juridical material 
and easily cite legal sources (Justinian's Digesta, the Decretum Gratiani, 
the collections of Decretales and the texts of the decretists [1.e., lohannes 
Teutonicus] and of the decretalists [i.e., Innocent IV]).* 


ARGENTINA, De summo bono VI.2.9, in Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1311, 
f.160ra-b. 


35 IOANNES DE FRIBURGO, Summa confessorum III tit.32, 1.17. 


36 ULRICUS DE ARGENTINA, De summo bono VL2.3, in F.-B. STAMMKOTTER, De virtutibus 
secundum principia philosophica. Die philosophische Tugendlehre bei Albert dem Grofen 
und Ulrich von StraBburg, on-line: http://deposit.ddb.de/cgi-bin/dokserv?idn=9604462 14, 
AVI-AXII. 


37 MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....", 198-203. For Dominican literature 
regarding practical and sacramental theology—especially confession—and pastoral care 
(Summae confessorum, handbooks for confessors, manuals of moral theology, lists of vir- 
tues and vices, etc.), see L.E. BOYLE, “The Summa Confessorum of John of Freiburg and 
the Popularization of the Moral Teaching of St. Thomas and of some of his Contemporar- 
ies”, in St. Thomas Aquinas 1274-1974. Commemmorative Studies 2, Toronto 1974, 245- 
68; IDEM, *Notes on the Education of the Fratres Communes in the Dominican Order in 
the Thirteenth Century", in Xenia Medii Aevi Historiam Illustrantia oblata Thomae Kaep- 
peli O.P., ed. R. CREYTENS et P. KÜNZLE, I (Studi e Testi 141), Roma 1978, 249-67; 
MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ", 527-52. 


*8 Ulrich's sound amalgam of these sources can be appreciated in the two chapters 
which he devoted to simony (De summo bono VI.3.19-20), recently edited for the first 
time; see A. PALAZZO, “La dottrina della simonia di Ulrico di Strasburgo: De summo bono 
VI 3 19-20”, in Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 55 (2008), 434-70. 
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Other sections of De summo bono that could be reflections of lectures 
held by Ulrich are those in which there is an extensive inclusion of the 
writings of pseudo-Dionysius (Book II and Book IV.3) and of the Nico- 
machean Ethics (some chapters of Book VI). It must be noted, however, 
that this is only an hypothesis based on the analogy with what Thomas 
Aquinas did, as a lector at the studium of Santa Sabina. Both Thomas and 
Ulrich had been students of Albert at the studium generale in Cologne and 
had attended the lectures he had delivered on Dionysius’ writings and Ar- 
istotle’s Ethics. M. Michéle Mulchahey has suggested that Thomas, while 
teaching at the studium of Santa Sabina (1265-1268), which was not a 
simple convent school, followed in Albert’s footsteps by adopting Diony- 
sius’ De divinis nominibus as part of his syllabus.” It would not be sur- 
prising if Ulrich, while teaching in Strasbourg more or less at the same 
time as Thomas was teaching at Santa Sabina, also had followed the ex- 
ample of his master by basing his lessons on those very same works. The 
didactic approach that Ulrich takes when he comments on Dionysius’ 
texts could provide further support to this hypothesis. In fact, entire chap- 
ters of De summo bono appear to be explanations of Dionysius’ littera, in 
which Ulrich quotes the Dionysian text more or less faithfully and clari- 
fies the meaning of each phrase and sometimes individual words." These 
chapters seem to suggest, in other words, that Ulrich rephrased in written 
form material first conceived for oral exposition in class.“ 


Seen from the standpoint of its relationship with the teachings of the 
lector Ulrich the De summo bono clearly appears in a new light. Yet, in 
order to gain a better understanding of it, this work must also be placed 
within the wider context of the cultural strategy pursued by the Dominican 
Order in those years. A work of such size and scope hardly could be the 
result of Ulrich's initiative alone; it is more probable that he was commis- 
sioned to compose the work by some higher authority, as his words in the 
very first chapter indicate." Not accidentally, around the time in which 


? MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ", 290-93. 

?' For Ulrich's reception of pseudo-Dionysius’ writings, see G. THERY, “Originalitè du 
plan de la Summa de bono d'Ulrich de Strasbourg”, in Revue Thomiste 27 (1922), 377-97, 
and A. DE LIBERA, La mistique rhénane d'Albert le Grand à Maitre Eckhart, Paris 1994, 
99-162. 

^! This reworking also includes recourse to Albert's explanations of Dionysius' littera, 
as a few quotations indicate: see, e.g., ULRICUS DE ARGENTINA, De summo bono IV.3.10 
82, ed. A. PALAZZO (CPTMA 1.4[4]), Hamburg 2005, 153.30-32; IV.3.11 $1, ed. Palazzo, 
166.9-167.12. 

? ULRICUS DE ARGENTINA, De summo bono 1.1.1, ed. MoisiscH, 3.12-16: “Amor quippe 
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Ulrich was writing his summa two other Dominican theological summae 
appeared: Thomas’ Summa theologiae and Albert’s Summa theologiae. 
There was obviously a desire on the Order’s part to create theological 
teaching tools that were more apt than the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 


The De summo bono is a clear witness to this formal and didactic 
need, because, as scholars have observed, its structure does not follow the 
structural model of Peter Lombard's Sentences." The connection between 
the Dominican cultural policy and the De summo bono, however, can be 
discerned not only in the latter's formal organization but also in its con- 
tents. Ulrich's summa reflects the awarness, which at that time and despite 
resistance was emerging within the Order, that the training of Dominican 
intellectuals, of future lectors, could not be accomplished without giving 
them a deep knowledge of philosophy. One should note that more or less 
at the same time (1262-1271) when Ulrich wrote his summa the first Do- 
minican experiments with the studia naturarum were taking place in 
Provence.? 


In my judgment, the large sections of philosophy in De summo bono 
can best be explained in light of Ulrich's adherence to this new approach 
in Dominican theological pedagogy. With a view to providing his German 
brethren with a summa as much about theology as about philosophy (to 
use the words of John of Freiburg), "^ Ulrich, using a technique peculiar to 
him, created entire chapters, and sometimes treatises, on philosophical 
topics within the theological discussion: the doctrine of the intellectual 
perfection is inserted into the analysis of the various ways of knowing 
God (1.1.7); the philosophical doctrine of fate is part of the discussion of 
divine providence (11.5.18); a treatment of some of the concepts discussed 
in Book V of Aristotle's Metaphysics (the same, different, contrary, whole 
and part, coming from something, universal, genus, species, etc.) is pre- 
sented in the section devoted to the relationships between the three per- 


Dei nos movet ad superiorum oboedientiam, ut in doctrinis glorificemus Deum et totum, 
quod in nobis est, dictandi et scribendi officio convertatur in linguas laudes Domini modu- 
lantes et dicere possimus cum Psalm.: ‘Benedic, anima mea, Domino, et omnia, quae intra 
me sunt' et cetera" (italics mine). 

? See STURLESE, Storia della filosofia tedesca, 162. 

^ GRABMANN, “Studien über Ulrich von Strassburg“, 188-89; THÉRY, “Originalité du 
plan de la Summa de bono d'Ulrich de Strasbourg", 379, 393; STURLESE, Storia della 
filosofia tedesca, 161. 

5 MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ", 252-53. 

46 [OANNES DE FRIBURGO, Prologus in priorem libellum quaestionum causalium: “...in 
libro suo, quem tam de theologia quam de philosophia conscripsit." 
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sons of the Trinity (III.4.4-8); the treatment of philosophical (Aristotelian 
and neo-Platonic) aetiology and of the concepts of substance, form, matter 
and of other Aristotelian categories is part of the analysis of creation 
(1V.1-2); the teaching on Intelligences and heavenly souls is presented as 
a prologue to angelology (IV.3.1-3); the doctrine of natural divination is 
put forward in the chapter on demonic divination (IV.3.8); chapters on 
philosophical ethics are intertwined with others on moral theology, the 
theology of penance and pastoral care (VJ), etc. 


Even though he also read philosophical literature first-hand, Ulrich let 
himself be guided in his reception and understanding of the philosophy of 
Aristotle and his commentators by Albert’s paraphrases. Scholars have 
rightly emphasized the role played by Albert’s works in De summo bono, 
notably his most speculative writings: the Metaphysica, Physica, De cau- 
sis et processu universitatis, the commentaries on Dionysius and De intel- 
lectu et intelligibili. By choosing these writings, Ulrich transmitted a cer- 
tain image of Albert’s thought to us, an image which highlights the neo- 
Platonic character and themes of Albert’s thought (intellectual perfection, 
fate, inchoatio formae, emanation from the First Cause, God as universal 
Agent Intellect, separate Intelligences, the anima nobilis, etc.)." 


Ulrich’s appropriation of Albert’s works, however, did not stop here. 
As the critical edition of the De summo bono progresses, the outlines of 
what was a systematic recourse to Albert’s corpus are revealed: besides 
the works already mentioned, Ulrich also quoted Albert’s other physical 
writings (De caelo et mundo, De generatione et corruptione, De somno et 
vigilia, De morte et vita), logical writings (Super Porphyrium De V uni- 
versalibus, De praedicamentis), moral writings (especially the Ethica), 
and, to a lesser degree, theological works (above all the commentary on 
the Sentences).^ 


#7 M.R. PAGNONI STURLESE, “A propos du néoplatonisme d’ Albert le Grand, Aventures 
et mésaventures de quelques textes d' Albert le Grand dans le Commentaire sur Proclus de 
Berthold de Moosburg", in Archives de Philosophie 43 (1980), 635-54; STURLESE, “Albert 
der Große und die deutsche philosophische Kultur des Mittelalters", in IDEM, Homo divi- 
nus, 3-5; A. DE LIBERA, Métaphysisque et noétique. Albert le Grand, Paris 2005, 189-200, 
206-9. 

^ The last volume of De summo bono published in the CPTMA (ULRICUS DE 
ARGENTINA, De summo bono IV tr.2.15-2.24, ed. MOJSISCH et RETUCCI) documents a fre- 
quent recourse to De caelo et mundo and De generatione et corruptione, and a certain 
familiarity with Super Porphyrium De V universalibus and De praedicamentis. Numerous 
quotations from Albert's De somno et vigilia I1I.1 and from his commentary on the second 
Book of Lombard's Sentences are in De summo bono V1.3: see ULRICUS DE ARGENTINA, 
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To sum up, in his summa Ulrich intended to condense all of the learn- 
ing which future Dominican lectors needed to have, not only in the field 
of speculative theology, moral theology and pastoral care but also of phi- 
losophy. Albert’s corpus of writings was nearly the exclusive source of 
Ulrich’s philosophical teaching. Both Albert’s project of making the 
whole Aristotelian corpus accessible to the Latins and Ulrich’s systematic 
recourse to his master’s philosophical writings served the very same pur- 
pose of supplying Dominican fratres studentes with adequate philosophi- 
cal training. From this point of view, it is clear that their literary achieve- 
ments were caused by or contributed to—it is difficult to distinguish cause 
and effect—the shift in Dominican cultural strategy towards the idea that 
philosophy is indispensable in the education of lectors in theology. 


Yet, in order to fit Albertian philosophical material into the bounda- 
ries of a single summa, Ulrich scaled down Albert’s project. What in my 
opinion is really striking about this reduction, however, is the fact that 
even though the emphasis in De summo bono was placed on those writ- 
ings containing Albert’s more decidedly neo-Platonic views, this did not 
involve curtailing Albert’s writings on natural philosophy, which Ulrich 
evidently judged also to be part of the philosophical competence required 
of future theological lectors in the Order. The success which the De 
summo bono enjoyed in the fifteenth-century Albertist school must be at- 
tributed to its being an authoritative interpretation of Albert’s thought, 
authoritative because given by Albert’s “most favourite” disciple and de- 
signed to comprehend the various components of that thought.” 


III. Berthold of Wimpfen 


The manuscript Uppsala, Universitätsbibliothek, Hs. C.78, ff. 91-120, 


De summo bono IV tr.3, ed. PALAZZO. Alain de Libera first called scholars’ attention to 
Ulrich's use of Albert's De morte et vita and, possibly, the late Summa theologiae; see A. 
DE LIBERA, “Ulrich de Strasbourg, lecteur d' Albert le Grand", in Albert der Grofe und die 
deutsche Dominikanerschule. Philosophische Perspektiven, hrsg. v. R. IMBACH und C. 
FLÜELER, Freiburg (Schweiz) 1985, 112-21, 127. In the sections on philosophical ethics in 
Book VI, Ulrich frequently cites Albert's Ethica; see ULRICUS DE ARGENTINA, De summo 
bono VI tr.2.1-7, tr.5, ed. F.-B. STAMMKOTTER, in STAMMKOTTER, De virtutibus secundum 
principia philosophica. 

? In contrast with the earlier tendency to dismiss Ulrich's De summo bono as an un- 
original abridgement of Albert's works, all of the scholarship on Ulrich in the last thirty 
years agrees that he did not limit himself to slavishly creating a collage of Albert's texts, 
but that he reworked them and used them to expound his own point of view, which, in 
several cases, does not perfectly coincide with that of the master. 
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contains three works (Hortus spiritalis, Speculum virtutum and Collatio- 
nes sanctorum doctorum) written by a certain Berthold. From the colo- 
phon (f. 122r) we learn that Berthold from the Order of the Preachers 
wrote and ordered the work—in actual fact three works—in 1301, a short 
time after having held the office of lector in Wimpfen.” The Berthold in 
question has been identified as the Berthold who was author of a com- 
mentary on the Liber de mysteriis et laudibus S. Crucis by Hrabanus Mau- 
rus and of a Liber de mysteriis et laudibus intemerate Virginis Mariae. 
We know from the colophon of a manuscript preserved in Gotha (Landes- 
bibliothek, Membr. 1.80, f. 54ra) containing the former work, that Ber- 
thold was a lector in Nuremberg before 1292. This information is con- 
firmed by the colophon in a manuscript from Basel (Universitátsbiblio- 
thek, B.IX.11, f. 50) containing the second work, completed in 1294, a 
few years after the end of his term as lector in Nuremberg.” Given the 
temporal contiguity, without any overlapping, of the data relating to Ber- 
thold of Wimpfen and to Berthold of Nuremberg and given the close 
proximity of the two convents, it is highly probable that we are dealing 
with the same person. From the information in the colophons, then, we 
know that Berthold was a lector in Nuremberg some years prior to 1292, 
and that after 1294 and before 1301 he was lector in Wimpfen. 


The three works that are to be found only in the Uppsala manuscript 
are collections of the sententiae of the Fathers.” The first one is titled 
Hortus spiritalis because, as 1s explained in the prologue, in this work, as 
in a garden are found, according to the famous dicta of St. Bernard, "the 
spiritual sweetness of smell" and "the flowers and fruits of honour and 
honesty.”** The Speculum virtutum is a collection of 50 sententiae con- 


°° BERTHOLDUS DE WIMPFEN, Opera, in Miscellanea: Texte aus der Zeit Meister E- 
ckharts 2, ed. A. BECCARISI (CPTMA 7.2), Hamburg 2004, 167: *Hoc opus conscripsit et 
ordinavit frater Bertoldus de ordine fratrum praedicatorum quondam lector Wimpinensis 
anno domini M°CCC°I° anima eius requiescat in pace. Amen.” 

31 p. JOHANEK, “Bruder Berthold (von Freiburg)", in VL? 1, 808, mentions several Do- 
minican authors active around the turn of the fourteenth century named Berthold, includ- 
ing the one who wrote the works preserved in the Uppsala manuscript and the one who 
wrote the two works on the Holy Cross and the Virgin Mary without clarifying, however, 
whether they were one or two people; SOPMA 4, 55, 499, and STURLESE, “Philosophische 
Florilegien im mittelalterlichen Deutschland”, in IDEM, Homo divinus, 164-65, identify 
them as the same person. 

*? SOPMA 1, 241. 


5 All of these three works have been recently edited for the first time in volume 7.2 of 
the CPTMA; see n. 50, above. 


54 BERTHOLDUS DE WIMPFEN, Hortus spiritalis, ed. BECCARISI, 174.4-6: “Hic libellus po- 
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cerning virtue excerpted from the writings of Gregory the Great. The Col- 
lationes sanctorum doctorum contain 50 quotations concerning matters 
related to the salvation of the soul (“ea, quae sunt salutis"), ten from each 
of five famous fathers of the Church: Ambrose, Augustine, John Chry- 
sostom, Jerome and the Venerable Bede. As one would expect from the 
titles of these collections and the authorities quoted, the sentences col- 
lected in the three texts concern theological issues; recurring topics are 
God, the Virgin Mary, Christ, the Holy Cross, sacraments, sin, virtues and 
vices, religious life and its various states, eternal beatitude, etc. 


The best way of approaching Berthold’s writings is by considering 
them in relation to the education provided to friars in priory-houses. The 
format and other features clearly suggest that these writings served practi- 
cal purposes within that educational framework. The structure of both the 
Hortus and the Collationes is identical: after a short prologue illustrating 
the reason for the work’s title and mentioning the authority or authorities 
cited, there follow the parts or collationes into which the text is divided. 
Each part presents first a list of the headings of the sentences it contains, 
and then these sentences, each numbered and preceded by its heading. The 
Speculum is organized slightly differently: since it is not divided into 
parts, it has only one general list of 50 numbered headings—a tabula 
capitulorum—after which all the sayings, numbered and preceded by their 
own headings, are recorded. This kind of structure (especially the lists of 
the headings and the fact that each quotation is numbered and given a 
heading) was clearly designed to allow readers easily to retrieve sayings 
on specific topics. Two other features, namely the numerical regularity— 
each part of the Hortus and the Collationes contains 10 quotations, the 
Speculum and the Collationes overall contain 50 quotations—and the 
small average length of the sentences—two to four lines in the printed 
edition—suggest that these patristic florilegia were conceived of by Ber- 
thold not only as sourcebooks to consult as necessary but also as mne- 
monic devices. 


Berthold’s florilegia were certainly composed with a view to provid- 
ing useful tools for the practical aspect of conventual education of Do- 
minican friars, that is, for the making of preachers. Supplying dozens of 
authoritative sentences on theological issues, these three writings were 
very useful preaching aids, precious sources on which preachers could 


test appellari Hortus spiritalis, quia in eo velut in horto secundum dicta praeclara beati 
Bernardi inveniuntur spiritualiter suavitates odoris et flores fructusque honoris et honesta- 
tis.” 
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easily draw for auctoritates to quote in their sermons. Moreover, given 
their emphasis on moral theology (especially the Speculum virtutum) and 
their treatment of the sacraments as well as sin, they also served as refer- 
ence texts during the collationes de moralibus, especially on behalf of 
those friars who, still unable to recite larger texts or to handle a disputa- 
tion, were nonetheless asked to quote at least one notabilis auctoritas." 


Yet, it is not only the evident relationship with the practical aspects of 
conventual education that explains the genesis and nature of Berthold’s 
florilegia. Indeed, along with Berthold’s other two works (the commen- 
tary on Hrabanus’ Liber de mysteriis et laudibus S. Crucis and the Liber 
de mysteriis et laudibus intemerate Virginis Mariae), the three florilegia 
seem to me to be products of a certain conservative ideology which circu- 
lated in Germany at that time and was adopted especially outside Domini- 
can circles by such authors as Henry of Freimar and other German Augus- 
tinians and Franciscans. Berthold’s selection of authors to quote (only 
Church fathers and Bernard of Clairvaux) and issues to discuss promotes a 
kind of twelfth-century spirituality with a strong moral, edifying and de- 
votional orientation. By compiling collections of patristic dicta, there- 
fore, Berthold was certainly providing friars with useful study tools, but 
he was also making clear his adherence to a traditional cultural current. 


IV. Conclusion 


In light of the two cases that I have examined in this essay, the two points 
that I made in the first part appear to be confirmed. On the one hand, in 
evaluating the scholarly products of the literary activity of German Do- 
minicans in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, two major extratextual 
factors must be considered: the educational context for which those works 
were written or in which they originated, and the impact of cultural poli- 


55 HUMBERTUS DE ROMANIS, Opera de vita regulari 2: Instructiones de Officiis Ordinis 
c.12.3, ed. J.J. BERTHIER, Torino 1956, 260: “...et ab illis qui non sunt adhuc sufficientes 
ad majora, saltem aliqua notabilis auctoritas recitari." 

?6 The character of Berthold's florilegia can best be appreciated if compared with a 
chronologically very close work by Meister Eckhart, the Rede, which presents some simi- 
larities with Berthold's writings. Eckhart's text as well was born in a conventual setting— 
it is presented as the result of conferences held by Eckhart to instruct the novices of the 
convent at Erfurt—and resorts to the same patristic tradition as Berthold's florilegia, yet 
by reinterpreting the traditional monastic teaching on virtues, Eckhart came to formulate a 
radically new anthropology based on the concepts of abegeschiedenheit and gotes durch- 
formung; see STURLESE, “Meister Eckhart: ein Portrát", in IDEM, Homo divinus, 17-21. 
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cies pursued by the Order and intellectual tendencies emerging within it, 
either at the central or the provincial level. If we were to ignore these fac- 
tors, a merely text-oriented analysis would make it impossible to gain a 
full understanding of all the aspects and nuances of these works and could 
lead to misunderstandings. On the other hand, given their close connec- 
tion with the context of the Dominican scholae and studia, these works 
may also be read as sources from which it is possible to learn more about 
the network of German Dominican schools and, above all, about their cur- 
ricula. 


Universita degli studi di Trento 
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APPENDIX 


The following appendix complements my essay, presenting the critical 
edition of two chapters of the De summo bono (V1.3.15-16). Treating ‘ac- 
cusation' and related topics, the two chapters are among those of Book VI 
of the De summo bono that contain discussions of practical theology, the 
sacramental theology of penance, canon law and pastoral care. This group 
of chapters in Book VI certainly reflect Ulrich's teaching activity in Stras- 
bourg and, most probably, made his work one of the sources to which 
Dominican friars had recourse during the collationes de moralibus, while 
discussing moral and practical issues related to the cura animarum and 
their duty as confessors. Yet, because of the absence of an integral critical 
edition of De summo bono VI, Ulrich's teachings on moral and sacramen- 
tal theology, canon law and pastoral care have been so far neglected or 
underestimated in the scholarship concerning them. 


The present edition, though brief, illustrates how Ulrich deals with 
these issues by combining different types of sources (scriptural, patristic 
and legal) his mastery of the major texts of juridical literature (the Di- 
gesta lustiniani, Gratian's Decretum, the collections of Decretales, the 
texts of the decretists and the decretalists, such as the Glossa on the De- 
cretum and the commentary on the Decretales by Innocent IV, are explic- 
itly quoted) truly justifies the fame as a iurista that he enjoyed in the late 
Middle Ages. 


KKK 
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Editorial Criteria 


The text has been reconstructed on the basis of five manuscripts: 


B = Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. 
theol. lat. fol. 233. 

E, = Erlangen-Nürnberg, Universitätsbibliothek, Hs. 530/2 (Irm. 819). 

P, = Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 15901. 

R = Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 1311. 
U; = Wien, Dominikanerkonvent, Cod. 152/122 (formerly 170a). 


The manuscripts have been chosen among the representatives of the two 
families into which the manuscript transmission of the De summo bono 
manuscript tradition is divided: o. (B, E; and P) and D (R and Uy). 


Probably because of its brevity, the present edition does not offer fur- 
ther examples of mistakes common to the manuscripts of each of the two 
families; rather, most of the accidents recorded in the apparatus are shared 
by one of the two B manuscripts and one or two of the œ manuscripts. 
However, these variants are generally meaningless and can be easily ac- 
counted for as accidentally common readings: in other words, they do not 
really undermine the subdivision of De summo bono manuscripts into two 
distinct families (œ, B). 


In the apparatus criticus are recorded only variants shared by at least 
two manuscripts or different readings of two or more manuscripts con- 
cerning the same vocable, whereas singular accidents are omitted. 


Symbols and Abbreviations 


P;* Cod. P, ante correctionem 
P,° Cod. P, post correctionem 
add. addidit (-erunt etc.) 
ap. apud 
can. canon 
cf. conferatur 
COIT. correxit 
del. delevit, deletum 
illeg. illegibilis 
in marg. in margine 
Inv. invertit 
iter. iteravit 
lib. liber 
om. omisit 
1 pars 
praem. praemisit 
qu. quaestio 
sup. lin. supra lineam 
suppl. supplevit 


tit. titulus 


10 
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ULRICI DE ARGENTINA De summo bono VI tr.3 


Cap. 15. De accusatione et de his, quae ad hanc materiam pertinent 


In foro ecclesiae quattuor modis agitur de crimine, scilicet per | accusatio- 
nem, inquisitionem, denunciationem, exceptionem. Quamvis tantum tri- 
bus modis possit opponi, quia in inquisitione non opponitur crimen com- 
muniter, tamen quandoque accusatores vocantur et tam illi, qui accusant | 
alium de crimine ad poenam, quam etiam illi, qui denunciant crimen ad 
paenitentiam. De his ergo videamus, quantum sufficit ad sciendum, quali- 
ter hic peccatur et qualiter hic illiberalis fit acceptio. 


4] Accusatio est alicuius de crimine delatio ad poenam canonicam vel 
legalem. Quod non est intelligendum ita, quod poena sit finis principalis, 
quia hoc esset contra caritatem, sed finis poenae est accusatorum correctio 


2 Cap. 15] Cap. 14 P, om. B. 4 denunciationem om. B et add. E; 6 quandoque om. EU; 
accusatores] quandoque add. E, quando add. U} et om. E,U; 9 hic] sit add. BE, fit 
om.BE,U, 11 intelligendum] est add. BR 


B 218rb 


Pi 139rb 


P, 139va 


Ei 3r 
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per poenam et terror aliorum, ne similia committant. “Sive enim plectendo 
sive ignoscendo, hoc solum bene agitur, ut vita hominum corrigatur”, ut 
dicit AUGUSTINUS Ad Donatum,! et in hoc consistit benivolentia caritatis. 
Unde dicit AUGUSTINUS in Regula:? “Nec vos putetis esse malivolos, 
quando hoc indicatis. Magis quippe innocentes non estis etc.” 


{ Prohibentur accusare aliqui propter sexum, ut mulieres, nisi in ali- 
quibus casibus, scilicet cum prosequitur iniuriam suam vel suorum in cri- 
mine fraudatae annonae, in crimine dilapidationis, in simonia, in aliis cri- 
minibus exceptis, etsi exsequantur mortem eorum, in quos ex lege non 
dicunt invitae testimonium publicorum iudiciorum, et de testamento pa- 
terni liberti vel materni. 


4 Aliqui prohibentur propter aetatem, ut pupillus, nisi in aliquibus ca- 
sibus, quia ff. De accusationibus’ “concessum est pupillis exsequi patris 
mortem ex consilio tutorum et pupillae avi sui mortem"; adultus autem 
minor tamen 20 annis potest accusare tutore auctore. 


{ Item alii prohibentur propter magistratum, non quemcumque modi- 
cum, sed habentem merum imperium, ut est consulatus; hi enim in ius 
vocari non possunt. 


*| Alii propter sacramentum, ut milites, qui iurant se | non evitaturos 
mortem propter rem publicam. 


*| Alii propter delictum, ut criminosi et infames, nisi in casu. Admit- 
tuntur enim in exceptis criminibus contra infames ad accusandum et etiam 
ad testificandum *non secundum rigorem iuris, sed secundum temperan- 
tiam aequitatis", ut dicit INNOCENTIUS III‘ et sicut dicit | INNOCENTIUS 
IV.? Illa aequitas non solum in exceptis criminibus servanda est, sed etiam 
in non exceptis, quia dicitur Extra De simonia? “Per tuas", quod conside- 
randum est, si crimina testium sint maiora his, contra quae testificantur — 


16 Nec] Ne BP,R 17 indicatis] iudicatis E;P;R — 18 Prohibentur] Et sic praem. B autem 
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crimina autem excepta non habent maiora se — sed tamen in non exceptis 
non debent admitti nisi legitimi testes secundum rigorem iuris nisi ex ma- 
gna causa. Dicit etiam IDEM’ hanc aequitatem servandam, sive civiliter 
sive criminaliter agatur, sed tamen "rigor iuris, quando criminaliter agitur, 
non debet de facili temperari”, “nec est haec temperantia iuris in arbitrio 
iudicis", ut idem INNOCENTIUS? dicit, “quia in iure scripta est, sed sicut 


dicitur in supradicto c., semper est in similibus observanda." 


$| Est autem haec temperantia, cum agitur per modum inquisitionis. 
Admittuntur omnes criminosi ad testificandum consideratis tamen 5 con- 
dicionibus in persona eius, contra quem proceditur. Facilius enim admittet 
contra religiosum quam contra clericum secularem, et facilius contra cle- 
ricos vel religiosos | minoris gradus quam maioris dignitatis, et facilius 
contra clericum vel praelatum malae opinionis quam bonae, et forte | nul- 
latenus admittere debet | contra eum, qui est bonae opinionis, et facilius 
admittet, cum ex eius admissione non est oriturum scandalum, quam si sit 
oriturum. 


In teste etiam considerabit 5. Facilius enim admittet | testes honestos 
quam criminosos, et inter criminosos facilius emendatos de crimine quam 
adhuc in ipso persistentes. Facilius etiam admittet illos, qui minora et post- 
modum qui paria quam qui maiora crimina commiserunt. Qui autem ea- 
dem, non sunt de facili admittendi, cum sint socii. Item facilius admittet 
criminosos, qui ex zelo iustitiae quam qui ex malignitatis fomite, idest ex 
conspiratione vel odio, procedunt. Facilius si eis alia adminicula suffra- 
gantur quam si non. 


4] Eadem etiam sunt consideranda, si agatur excipiendo. Si vero de- 
nunciando procedatur, sicut ad denunciandum, ita etiam ad testificandum, 
admittuntur infames et summe criminosi, dummodo sint emendati de cri- 
mine. 


4] Item prohibentur accusare aliqui propter suspicionem turpis quae- 
stus, ut qui duos reos in diversis iudiciis habet iudicio nondum finito: ter- 
tium enim accusare non potest, nisi suam vel suorum iniuriam prosequa- 
tur. Item qui ad accusandum vel non accusandum pretium accepit, talis 
enim crimen concussionis committit et tenetur ad restitutionem faciendam 
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ei, qui dedit, si non turpiter dedit alias ei, in cuius iniuriam datum fuit. 
Alii propter condicionem suam, ut servus, vel propter reverentiam, quam 
tenentur ex sua condicione exhibere aliquibus personis, ut liberi liberti 
contra patronos, beneficiati, servi, familiares. Alii propter paupertatem, 
scilicet qui minus habent in bonis quam 50 aureos. Item qui ad sacrilegos 
magosque concurrunt. Admittuntur tamen omnes praedicti, si suam vel 
suorum iniuriam prosequantur. Alii propter participationem in crimine, ut 
socii criminum: illi enim non admittuntur in accusatione proprie dicta, 
quamvis, ut diximus, admittantur in denunciatione | et exceptione. Item 
qui ab alio delatus est: ille enim non alium nec suum accusatorem potest 
accusare, nisi solum de maiori crimine. Item condemnatus de crimine, 
cum sit infamis nec suam vel suorum iniuriam prosequatur, non potest 
alium accusare, si novam accusationem velit incohare in extraneum; po- 
test tamen accusare suum accusatorem, si per sententiam non amisit suam 
libertatem et civilitatem: *parcendum enim est ei", ut dicit lex,” “qui pro- 
vocatus voluit se ulcisci." Tamen | in foro conscientiae, si quis deliberato 
animo accusat aliquem de crimine vel de eo, quod infamiam habet sibi 
conexam, propter vindictam, scilicet ut eum infamet vel aliter puniri fa- 
ciat, peccat mortaliter, etiam si verum est, quod accusat, et etiam accusa- 
tione large sumpta, secundum quod extendit se etiam ad denunciationem, 
quia affectare proximo malum per se, idest propter malum, ex odio venit 
necessario. Si autem ex inconsulto fervore irae hoc faciat vel si sit levis 
culpa, ad quam nec infamia nec poena alicuius gravitatis consequitur, ve- 
niale peccatum est. Item prohibentur accusare infideles, quia praesumitur 
esse persecutio fidelium potius quam accusatio. 


4] Excommunicati, quia eis non est communicandum. 


*| Monachi sine auctoritate suorum praelatorum, quia ipsi mortui sunt 
et mortua est in talibus vox eorum II q. VII c. “Placuit”? et c. “Nullus”.'! 
Sed hoc | verum est, nisi hoc faciant ex necessitate caritatis, unde alii ca- 
nones permittunt | eos accusare. 


Inimici, quia malus est zelus eorum. Detractores, quia “bona in malum 
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convertens insidiatur etc." Eccli. 11. Conspiratores, quia illi sunt calum- 
niatores. Inter infideles tamen est differentia, quia haeretici, cum sint ex- 
communicati, non possunt simpliciter | accusare; pagani vero et Iudaei 
nonnisi suam iniuriam prosequantur. 


4] Accusari etiam non possunt aliqui propter excellentiam dignitatis, ut 
papa non potest accusari nisi in crimine haeresis, ut dicitur in Gestis Boni- 
facii Martyris, et ponitur auctoritas d. XL c. *Si papa";" tamen appara- 
tus ibi? dicit, quod, licet "specialiter dicatur de haeresi eo, quod de illa 
potest accusari, etiam si occulta sit", *cum non vult corrigi, alias enim non 
posset accusari”, | tamen etiam “de alio crimine potest accusari, si sit no- 
torium per confessionem vel per facti evidentiam et incorrigibilis sit et 
ecclesia inde scandalizatur", ut probatur per illud Gal. 2:'° “In faciem ei", 
scilicet Petro primo papae, “restiti etc.", et quod dicit HIERONYMUS ibi- 
dem," ut pari, hoc non intelligitur de officio, sed de merito, unde AUGU- 
STINUS in Epistula ad Hieronymum: “Quamquam episcopatus sit pre- 
sbyterio maior, Augustinus tamen Hieronymo minor est." Et idem HIE- 
RONYMUS in Libro de illustribus viris” dicit, quod Damasus papa de adul- 
terio accusatus cum 42 episcopis se purgavit, sed si sit occultum, non po- 
test accusari. Probatur etiam idem, quod praedictum est per hoc, quod 
contumacia dicitur haeresis d. LXXXI *Si qui presbyteri"? et contumax 
dicitur infidelis XXVII d. *Nullus".?' Item imperator non potest accusari, 
nisi sit incorrigibilis sive in hoc, quod est minus utilis, sive in quocumque 
peccato. Item, ut praediximus, magistratus habens merum imperium non 
accusatur, quia nec in iudicium vocatur. 


{| Forma autem accusationis est, ut concipiatur libellus accusationis 
continens nomen iudicis et principis tunc residentis, accusatoris rei, crimen, 
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de quo agitur, personam, cum qua dicitur crimen commissum — hic tamen 
non est necesse locus, in quo crimen commissum est —, dies concepti li- 
belli, licet diem | vel horam commissi criminis non cogatur comprehende- 
re, et professionem accusatoris, scilicet ut profiteatur se velle prosequi 
accusationem et subiturum talionem, idest talem poenam, qualem accu- 
sando intendit inferre secundum illud legis divinae” “dentem pro dente, 
oculum pro oculo etc.", et hoc subscribet is, qui libellum dat vel alius pro 
eo, si litteras nesciat, unde versus: “Consule mense die coram praetore 
professus te deferre reum crimen loca pone sodalem et licet hora dies non 
mensis praetereatur.” 


4] Dixi autem libellus accusationis, qui in criminibus locum habet, ad 
differentiam libelli conventionalis, qui in civilibus locum habet et continet 
nomen actoris et nomen rei et nomen iudicis et rem, quae petitur, et cau- 
sam, propter quam dicit rem illam esse suam, et causam agendi et modum. 


4] Notandum tamen, | quod in pluribus casibus non est necessaria libel- 
li conceptio, scilicet in levi crimine et in notoriis, in quibus nec accusator 
est necessarius, ut dicit AMBROSIUS.” Secus est in manifestis et non noto- 
riis et in calumniatore tempore sentientiae: ibi enim sine accusatore | pro- 
ceditur ad poenam, sed post sententiam non, et cum civiliter agitur de 
crimine non ad poenam ordinariam. 


Similiter ab eo, quod diximus accusatorem debere inscribere, exci- 
piuntur multi casus, cum accusat de levi crimine vel cum mulier accusat et 
in crimine apostasiae et cum accusatur Christianus, quod Iudaeam duxerit 
uxorem, et cum | maritus accusat uxorem de adulterio et in accusatione 
falsae monetae et si tutor accusat et cum quis ex necessitate accusat, ut 
heres volens vindicare necem defuncti, et in crimine abigeatus | et cum per 
officiales crimina nunciantur. 


4] Effectus accusationis est depositio inquisitionis ab administratione, 
admonitio denunciationis, correctio exceptionis, consecrandi exclusio. 
Interdum tamen denunciationem sequitur admonitio, ut cum quis non po- 
test agere poenam eo retento, super quo denunciatus est, ut in simonia, 
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sive sit in ordine sive in beneficio vel dignitate, et in re furtiva vel violenta 
vel per dolum acquisita. 


4] Si autem accusatus de crimine absolutus fuerit, non potest super eo- 
dem iterum accusari, nisi posterior probet priorem praevaricatum fuisse 
vel ostendat se primam accusationem ignorasse. 


4] In huiusmodi etiam causa, scilicet criminali, requiruntur principales 
personae, nec intervenit procurator nisi in aliquibus casibus, scilicet in 
crimine iniuriarum et ad excusandum et cum agitur de crimine non crimi- 
naliter et in levibus criminibus et si crimen non excedat poenam relegatio- 
nis et in crimine suspecti tutoris et cum quis accusat alium de ingratitudi- 
ne, et in popularibus actionibus intervenit ad agendum, licet non ad defen- 
dendum, et dominus defendit servum in crimine. 


*| Delinquunt vero accusatores tripliciter, quia vel calumniantur vel 
praevaricantur vel tergiversantur. Calumniari est falsa crimina imponere, 
interpretari scienter et animo calumniandi; praevaricari est vera crimina 
abscondere; tergiversari est in universum cedere, actioni terga vertere, 
idest ab ipsa desistere, et, sicut dicit EUTICIANUS papa: “Calumniantes 
ad vindictam poscit similitudo supplicii", idest ut similia patiantur, qualia 
inferre intendunt | accusando, praevaricator vero et tergiversator extraor- 
dinarie puniuntur. 


*| Non autem convincitur | quis de calumnia eo ipso, quod non probat 
intentum, quia potest esse, quod accusator, licet non probet, tamen iusta 
causa devenit ad crimen. Sed huius rei inquisitio pertinet ad iudicem, qui, 
cum proponit absolvere reum, antequam per sententiam absolvat ipsum 
vel etiam incontinenti post, incipit consilio quaerere, qua mente ductus ad 
accusationem processit, et per sententiam condemnabit eum vel absolvet. 


Cap. 16. De inquisitione, in quo est quae crimina sint enormia 


Proceditur autem ad inquisitionem ex quattuor causis, scilicet ex clamosa 
insinuatione secundum illud Gen. 18: “Clamor Sodomorum et Gomorrae 
multiplicatus est etc." Tunc autem clamor pervenit ad praelatum, ut dicit 
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INNOCENTIUS IV,” cum per publicam famam aut insinuationem frequen- 
tem subditorum sibi referuntur excessus non | semel tantum, sed saepe. 
Hoc enim clamor innuit et diffamatio manifestat. 


Item propter scandali timorem, quod potest turbare ecclesiam, sive sit 
unus adeo potens, quod ipse scandalizatus potest ecclesiae scandalum su- 
scitare, sive sint plures. Ad remotionem enim talis scandali indicitur pur- 
gatio et illa sequitur inquisitionem. 


Item potest fieri inquisitio contra eum, qui suspectus est | suo praelato 
vel principi terrae vel aliis bonis viris, | etiam si non sit alias infamatus, 
quia et huic indicitur purgatio. 


Item fit inquisitio propter periculum etiam sine infamia, sicut fit in hae- 
resi et in aliis criminibus, quae serpunt in occulto. 


{| Inquisitionum vero quaedam est contra personam singularem, quae- 
dam est de statu ecclesiae in capite et in membris. 


In prima debet hic ordo servari: debet praesens esse is, contra quem 
inquisitio facienda est, | nisi se per contumaciam absentaverit, et exponen- 
da sunt ei illa capitula, de quibus fuerit inquirendum, ut habeat facultatem 
defendendi se ipsum, et nomina testium sunt ei publicanda et admittendae 
sunt ei exceptiones et replicationes legitimae, ne per suppressionem no- 
minum infamandi, per exceptionum vero exclusionem deponendi falsum 
audacia praebeatur. 


In secunda vero inquisitione debet procedi “de plano et absque strepi- 
tu iudiciorum" non ita, quod ordinem iudiciorum non teneat, ut quidam 
male dicunt, sed, ut compescat partes et advocatos a superfluis et inutili- 
bus probationibus et allegationibus, *cum talibus non deceat servos Dei 
involvi”, ut dicit GREGORIUS IX,” et recipientur tales testes, quales in ec- 
clesia inveniuntur, quia ea, quae domi fiunt, per domesticos probari opor- 
tet, cum in prima inquisitione legitimi testes sint adhibendi. 


*| Item multae sunt differentiae inter inquisitionem, ad quam iudex 
procedit ex suo officio, et eam, ad quam procedit alio procurante. Nam in 
prima inquisitor faciet iurare illum, contra quem inquirit, quod respondeat 
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ad interrogata super eo, de quo inquirit; in secunda vero non, sed procura- 
tor inquisitionis tenetur probare suam intentionem et, si defecerit, punietur 
suspensione ab officio et beneficio, donec purgaverit se, quod non animo 
calumniandi crimina proposuerit. Item in prima publicatis attestationibus 
inquisitor potest denuo ab aliis testibus inquirere; in secunda non, quia 
timetur subornatio. 


*| Debet autem inquisitio fieri in loco, in quo conversatur persona, de 
qua inquirendum est, et potest ipse opponere contra inquisitorem de su- 
specto vel quod sit criminosus et contra testes et contra | dicta testium et 
contra denunciantem vel litteras ad inquirendum impetrantem et poterit 
proponere excusationes suas. Inquisitor etiam faciet iurare eos, qui denun- 
ciaverunt, sed forma huius iuramenti alia est a forma illa, quae in causis 
aliis observatur, quia in inquisitione contra personam singularem iurat 
testis, quod super crimine dicat plenam veritatem, in inquisitione vero su- 
per statu ecclesiae iuramenti forma duplex est, quia vel iurat dicere verita- 
tem de his, quae scit vel credit in ecclesia esse reformanda exceptis occul- 
tis, vel quod respondebit ad interrogata. | 


4 Occulta autem hic vocamus non solum secretum confessionis, sed 
omne crimen, de quo quis non est infamatus. Sciendum tamen, quod, si 
fiat inquisitio super certis capitulis, tunc in iuramento non apponetur haec 
clausula exceptis occultis, sed cum infamia praecesserit specialiter de hoc 
crimine determinato secundum numerum, dicent testes, quidquid de hoc 
sciunt vel credunt, etiam si sit occultum, dummodo non sit occultum per 
confessionem, ut si aliquis sit infamatus de fornicatione cum hac muliere 
et super hoc crimine sit inquisitio, debet testis dicere etiam secretas cir- 
cumstantias, | quas novit, etiam si iuravit tenere secretum. 


Dixi autem determinato secundum numerum, quia, si solum de specie 
criminis | est infamatus, tunc non debet testis occulta revelare. Quando 
autem fit generalis inquisitio, tunc, si de occultis, de quibus non praecessit 
infamia, aliquid dixerint testes, non valebit dictum eorum, et est ratio dif- 
ferentiae, quia, dum super certis articulis inquiritur vel committitur inqui- 
sitio, scitur praecessisse infamia, | et hoc non patet in generali inquisitio- 
ne. 


4 Aut ergo is, contra quem inquiritur, convincitur | de crimine, aut de 
sola fama probatur contra eum, vel omnes testes dicunt eum innocentem. 
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Si sit primo modo, tunc, si sit praelatus, removendus est ab administratio- 
ne secundum illud Lucae 16” de vilico, qui “diffamatus fuit apud" domi- 
num suum, “quasi dissipasset bona ipsius", et dixit ei dominus: “iam non 
poteris" amplius “vilicare.” 


Si vero sit privata persona, tunc poena est arbitraria, quam secundum 
merita personae et qualitatem excessus poterit iudicantis discretio modera- 
ri, nisi sit aliquod de criminibus enormibus, quae etiam post peractam pae- 
nitentiam impediunt executionem ordinis suscepti aut retentionem benefi- 
cii. In his enim est procedendum sicut in iudicio accusationis. 


*| Dicuntur autem crimina enormia in sacra Scriptura, quae sunt extra 
omnem normam non solum gratiae et rationis, sed etiam ipsius naturae. 


Sed secundum canones patrum enormia crimina dicuntur dupliciter, 
scilicet vel illa, quae ad normam paenitentiae plene reduci non possunt, 
sed semper remanet aliquid de poena, scilicet id, quod diximus, idest quod 
impedit ordinis executionem et beneficii retentionem, ut sunt homicidium, 
haeresis, simonia in ordine, vel illa, quae normam dispensationis non reci- 
piunt, ut sunt simonia in beneficio et omnia delicta, quae ipso facto indu- 
cunt infamiam civilem et quae sequitur infamia ex declaratione ipsorum 
per sententiam. 


Si vero nihil nisi de fama probatum sit contra eum, non debet statim 
propter infamiam suspendi, nisi enormitas delicti vel scandalum hoc ex- 
poscat, sed admoneat eum ordinarius seorsum, postea coram testibus, si 
non cavet sibi, et si adhuc infamia perduret, suspendat eum usque ad con- 
dignam satisfactionem. | 


€| Si sit tertio modo, non suspendetur nec onerabitur purgatione, nisi 
fiat hoc ex abundanti ad tollendam infamiam facti. 
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STRUGGLING WITH AUTHORITY: DURAND OF SAINT-POURÇAIN 
ON THE ORIGIN OF POWER AND ON OBEDIENCE TO THE POPE 


GUY GULDENTOPS 


n the last distinction of the second Book of his Sentences, Peter 

Lombard searches the origin of the power to sin. Having argued that 
this power comes from God, he points to a problem that is closely con- 
nected with this position. Since according to Paul’s Letter to the Romans 
“whosoever resists power resists the ordinance of God,” and since the 
devil’s power of evil derives from God, it seems that one should not resist 
the devil’s power. ! However, as the Lombard observes, Paul refers there 
to secular power, i.e., to the power of worldly kings, princes or suchlike, 
“whom one should not resist in those things which God commands to be 
given to them.” Furthermore, the Lombard paraphrases Augustine to the 
effect that “if the emperor commands one thing and God another, the first 
is to be disregarded and God is to be obeyed.” Accordingly, one should 
revolt against the power of the devil or man, whenever it suggests some- 
thing against God.” 


In his commentary on this distinction, Durand of Saint-Pourçain (like 
several other theologians) discusses some fundamental questions concern- 
ing power: (1) Whether the power to sin derives from God; (2a) Whether 
superiority (prelatio) and the power to dominate originate from God; (2b) 
Whether there would have been superiority in the state of innocence; (3) 


! See PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae II d.44, Editio Tertia, ed. I. 
BRADY, Grottaferrata 1971, esp. 579.12-17; see also The Sentences. Book 2: On Creation, 
trans. G. SILANO, Toronto 2008, 215-17; cf. Rom. 13:2. 

? PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae IL d.44, ed. BRADY, 579.18-580.8; cf. AUGUSTINUS 
HiPPONENSIS, Sermo LXILS.13 in Sermones in Matthaeum I, ed. B. COPPIETERS 'T 
WALLANT, L. DE CONINCK et R. DEMEULENAERE (CCSL 41Aa), Turnhout 2008, 308.289- 
99. On Augustine's theory of power, see O. HÔFFE, “Positivismus plus Moralismus: zu 
Augustinus’ eschatologischer Staatstheorie", in Augustinus: De civitate Dei, hrsg. v. C. 
Horn, Berlin 1997, 259-87; Y. BONGERT, “Peut-on parler d'une doctrine augustinienne du 
pouvoir politique?", in Revue historique de droit francais et étranger 81 (2003), 309-26. 

3 J, FINNIS, Aquinas. Moral Political and Legal Theory, Oxford 1998, 220 n. 148, ren- 
ders prelatio, rather inaccurately, as “government”; K. PENNINGTON, Pope and Bishops. 
The Papal Monarchy in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Philadelphia 1984, 178, 
translates it more correctly as “authority”. 

Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 107-138 
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Whether Christians should obey secular princes; (4a) Whether members 
of a religious order should obey their superiors in all matters; and (4b) 
Whether a monk should be more obedient to his abbot than to his bishop 
or the pope. In this study I shall analyze questions 2 and 4 in some detail. 
Because Durand regularly alludes to, makes use of, and criticizes Thomas 
Aquinas’ arguments, and because his own doctrines have been criticized 
by medieval Thomists, I shall also digress on the ideas of Aquinas and 
some of Durand’s adversaries. 


The Source of Authority and Power 


Like Thomas Aquinas, Durand opens his exposé on power and obedience 
with a discussion of two related questions on the source of authority and 
power. His answer to these questions is identical in the three redactions of 
his commentary on the Sentences.* Moreover, he recycled the first part of 
this text (2a) in the first chapter of his De origine iurisdictionum. Before 
looking at Durand’s answer, I will briefly summarize Aquinas’ view. 


In his solutio, Thomas starts from the metaphysical assumption that 
God is the author of all good things and not the author of anything evil. 
Hence he infers that superiority or authority derives from God, insofar as 
it contains something good; insofar as some evil is attached to it, it does 
not stem from God. He then distinguishes three aspects of superiority: its 
principle or beginning, its mode or form, and the use one makes of it. 
Sometimes these three aspects are good, namely when one obtains a supe- 
rior position in due manner and rightly exercises the act of superiority. 
Sometimes, however, the principle or the use is wrong: some people, in- 
deed, correctly use their powerful position, though they reached it in an 
improper manner; conversely, some superiors abuse the power they have 
properly obtained. Sometimes, both the principle and the use are wrong. 
Whereas the principle and the use of power can be wrong, the mode or 
form of superiority is in all cases good, “for it consists in some kind of 
order between someone who leads and someone who is subjected.” 


^ | collated the text of distinction 44 in both of the manuscripts that certainly contain the 
first redaction of /n II Sent.: Berlin, Staatsbibliothek — Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. Mag- 
deb. 91 (olim Magdeburg, Bibliothek des Domgymnasiums, Hs. 91), ff. 135vb-137rb (= 
MS B), and Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Chisianus lat. 
B.VIIL.135, ff. 214va-215vb (= MS V); as for the second redaction, Melk, Stiftsbibliothek, 
Cod. 611 (130), ff. 307vb-310vb (= MS M) has been used; the third redaction is to be 
found in the Renaissance edition: D. DURANDI A SANCTO PORCIANO In Petri Lombardi 
Sententias Theologicas Commentariorum libri ITI, ed. N. A MARTIMBOS, Venezia 1571. 
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Hence, Thomas concludes that since things should be judged on the basis 
of their formal aspect, “all superiority derives, absolutely speaking, from 
God.” This, however, does not exclude that in some respect some types of 
superiority do not stem from God, because God cannot be the origin of the 
immoral use of power nor of the unjust action through which a superior 
obtained his power.” 


On the whole, Durand's view runs parallel with Aquinas'. According 
to Durand, superiority among human beings derives from God's ordering 
“insofar as it is necessary and conformable to duty, not insofar as it is 
wrongly acquired or wrongly used, except in the manner in which the acts 
of sinners are said to derive from God.” Durand refines Thomas’ view in 
two ways. First, he replaces the rather abstract terms principium and mo- 
dus/forma by the more concrete and more precise nouns acquisitio and 
debitum. Second, he develops a complex syllogistic argument that high- 
lights the divine origin of power. The major premise of this argument 
states that what should duly exist in (or among) human beings according 
to right reason is duly in (or among) them according to God’s ordering, 
because human beings have been endowed by God with reason in order to 
live in accord with right reason. Assuming with Aquinas a fundamental 
isomorphism between God’s ordering and human right reason,° Durand 
believes this major premise to be evident. The minor premise applies this 
general principle to power: according to right reason there should duly be 
superiority among human beings. This premise is again proved syllogisti- 
cally: that which is in conformity with goodness in the realm of nature 
accords with right reason in the moral realm, since art imitates nature.’ 
The ordered relation between a superior and his inferiors (ordo prela- 
tionis) is in conformity with the goodness in natural things; consequently, 
this ordered relation is in accord with right reason. The minor of this sec- 


? See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi 
II d.44 q.1 a.2, ed. P. MANDONNET, Paris 1929, 1119. For a concise and insightful presen- 
tation of Aquinas’ doctrine of political power, see G. MENSCHING, “Die Natur des Men- 
schen und das Recht der Herrschaft bei Thomas von Aquin", in Gewalt und ihre Legitima- 
tion im Mittelalter, hrsg. v. G. MENSCHING, Würzburg 2003, 159-68 (the Sentences- 
commentary, however, is not taken into account); see also Y. CATTIN, L'anthropologie 
politique de Thomas d 'Aquin, Paris 2001, 207-13. 

$ Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Iallae q.91 a.2 and q.94 a.2; D. WESTBERG, Right Practi- 
cal Reason. Aristotle, Action, and Prudence in Aquinas, Oxford 1994, 26-36; G. WIELAND, 
“Gesetz und Geschichte (S.th. I-II, qq. 90-108)", in Thomas von Aquin: Die Summa theo- 
logiae. Werkinterpretationen, hrsg. v. A. SPEER, Berlin-New York 2005, 223-45. 

7 Cf. Auctoritates Aristotelis 2.60, éd. J. HAMESSE, Louvain-Paris 1974, 145.14, based 
on ARISTOTLE, Physics IL.2 (194a21-22). 
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ond syllogism is proved by means of an analogy between nature and the 
human world and corroborated by two arguments from authority. In the 
natural realm, inferior beings are directed by superior beings,* multitude is 
led by the one, and, as the Philosopher says at the end of Book XII of the 
Metaphysics, the universe is ordered like an army by one leader. In addi- 
tion to this, Aristotle (or rather Thomas Aquinas) maintains in Book I of 
the Politics that “it is natural and convenient for every ordered group con- 
sisting of many [individuals] that one rules, while the others are sub- 
jected.” Hence, this also holds true for every group of human beings. 


From all this Durand concludes that the ordo prelationis inheres in 
human society “according to the duty of reason and divine ordinance.” 
Needless to say, his hierarchical and monarchistic conception of society 
and his legitimization of power rest on a naturalistic foundation, in which 
Aristotelian philosophy is commingled with Christian theology." This 
theological aspect of Durand’s doctrine surfaces particularly in one of the 
arguments sed contra, where he quotes the famous verse from Paul’s Let- 
ter to the Romans: “Whosoever resists power resists God’s ordinance,” 
and comments that “this would not be [true] if superiority and power had 
not been ordered by God.” Like Aquinas, Durand not only defends the 
existence and divine origin of superiority and power, but also observes 
that God is not the cause of the wrong acquisition and abuse of power. In 
this context like Thomas Aquinas he cites Hosea (“They ruled, but not by 
me"), and following Aquinas he explains why it cannot be said that all 


* For this quite common idea, cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.65 a.3 arg.1, in Sancti 
Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia iussu Leonis XIII P.M. edita (Editio Leonina) 5, Roma 
1889, 150b; ST Ia q.112 a.2 corp. Ibid., 521b; Aquinas refers to AUGUSTINUS 
HIPPONENSIS, De Trinitate 11I.4.9, ed. W.J. MOUNTAIN auxiliante F. GLORIE (CCSL 50), 
Turnhout 1968, 135.16-136.23; see also Auctoritates Aristotelis 19.26, éd. HAMESSE, 
2772.25 (based on Secretum secretorum, ed. R. STEELE, in Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri 
Baconi Fasc. V, Oxford 1920, 115.24-25 and 123.26-27). 

? Cf. ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics XIL10 (1075a14-19 and 1076a3-5); Politics 1.5 
(1254a28-32). However, the last quotation is actually taken from THOMAS DE AQUINO, 
Sententia libri Politicorum 1.3, in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 48, Roma 1971, A86.80- 
81; Aquinas also cites this text in his ST Ia q.96 a.4 corp., in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 
5, 430a. 

10 A.J. VANDERIAGT, Laurens Pignon, OP: confessor of Philip the Good. Ideas on juris- 
diction and the estates, including the texts of his treatises and Durand of St. Pourcain's De 
origine iurisdictionum, Venlo 1985, esp. 51-52, speaks of *a sociological interpretation of 
the famous reductio ad unum principle." However, it should be clear that Durand has defi- 
nitely no knowledge of ‘sociology’ and does not explicitly refer to Neoplatonic metaphys- 
ics in this text. 

!! Hosea 8:4; cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. Il d.44 a.l q.2 arg.1, ed. 
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power relations derive from God, i.e., because everything that originates 
in God is ordered and well-arranged, whereas in relations of authority and 
domination one finds much disorder (for instance, when an old man is 
dominated by a young boy and a wise man by a fool), it follows that such 
disordered power relations do not have a divine origin.” 


Still, there remain some subtle differences between Thomas’ and Du- 
rand's views on the origin of power. Whereas Thomas concludes that 
things should be judged on the basis of their formal aspect and that there- 
fore “all superiority derives, absolutely speaking, from God," Durand in- 
verts the argument. He claims that things should be judged “as they exist, 
[i.e.,] accompanied by all of their accidental properties.” Since, then, the 
goodness of a thing requires the goodness of its accidental properties, Du- 
rand concludes that “not every kind of superiority is good nor derives 
from God." Furthermore, he adds to this negative conclusion a restrictive 
sub-clause which goes against one of Thomas’ basic convictions: “except 
as evils derive from him." In contrast with Aquinas, indeed, Durand ar- 
gues in his commentary on distinction 37 of Book II that God, being the 
first cause of every essence, potency and action, “is the universal and pri- 
mary cause of sinful actions," even though he is not the proximate cause 
of evil and remains free of culpability for them." 


Despite the differences which separate Durand and Aquinas, Durand's 
political theory clearly bears a Thomistic stamp. In her study on Durand's 
De origine iurisdictionum, M.T. Beonio-Brocchieri Fumagalli has already 
stressed this influence of Aquinas. However, neither Fumagalli nor A.J. 
Vanderjagt (who provided a non-critical edition of this influential text'^) 


MANDONNET, 1118. 

12 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, /n II Sent. d.44 q.2 881-2 et 9, ed. A MARTIM- 
Bos, Venezia 1571, f. 206ra-b; cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. I d.44 q.1 
a.2 arg.5, ed. MANDONNET, 1119. 

13 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.44 q.2 885-6, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 
206ra. 

14 See IDEM, Ibid. d.37 q.1, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 192va-b; cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, 
Scriptum super Sent. II d.37 q.2 aa.1-2, ed. MANDONNET, 949-53; IDEM, ST lallae q.79 a.1, 
in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 7, Roma 1892, 76b: “God is in no way the cause of sin." 
This thesis was also criticized by Durand's opponents; see e.g. DURANDELLUS, Evidentiae 
contra Durandum 11.50, ed. P. T. STELLA, Tübingen-Basel 2003, 664-70. 

'S See M.T. BEONIO-BROCCHIERI FUMAGALLI “Il De origine iurisdictionum di Durando 
di S. Porziano", in Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica 70 (1978), 193-206, esp. 195 and 
204-5. Durand wrote this tract around 1329. 


16 The text was cited by Petrus Rogerii, Petrus Bertrandi and Évrart de Trémaugon; see 
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noticed that Durand incorporated the question on the origin of power into 
the first chapter of his De origine iurisdictionum." There is only one sig- 
nificant difference between the question from the Sentences-commentary 
and the recycled version in the philosophical and theological treatise De 
origine." In an addition at the end of the first chapter, Durand points out 
that his theory of the divine origin of power does not mean that “God, 
from the beginning when he created humankind entrusted the sovereignty 
over other people to some individual man or that he gave a special precept 
or special ordinance owing to which some individual should preside over 
the others." Jurisdictional authority and secular power derive from God 
“only in the sense that according to right reason, which God imparted to 
man, there should duly and appropriately be a temporal authority that 
governs human beings." Since Durand explicitly holds that “human be- 
ings should mutually agree on this [government]," it is clear that he sup- 
ports, not a theocracy, but rather a dualistic political system, even though 
he eventually subordinates all secular power to the spiritual power of the 
Church and the pope.” 


J. MIETHKE, Politiktheorie im Mittelalter. Von Thomas von Aquin bis Wilhelm von Ock- 
ham, Tübingen 2008, 198-201 (= IDEM, De potestate papae. Die päpstliche Amtskompetenz 
im Widerstreit der politischen Theorie von Thomas von Aquin bis Wilhelm von Ockham, 
Tübingen 2000, 198-201). The text was cited later by Jacques Almain; see B. TIERNEY, 
The Idea of Natural Rights. Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law and Church Law. 
1150-1625, Grand Rapids, MI-Cambridge 2001, 237-38; it was translated into Middle 
French by Laurens Pignon; see VANDERJAGT, Laurens Pignon, OP, c.4. 

17 MIETHKE, Politiktheorie, esp. 199 n. 596 (= IDEM, De potestate papae, 199), who 
briefly discusses Durand’s tract, mentions Jn 11 Sent. d.44 among the “Vorarbeiten,” but 
does not compare the parallel texts. 


15 The Scholastic term iurisdictio has a wider meaning than the modern word ‘jurisdic- 
tion’: it denotes every prelatio which possesses a certain (political) power; it also refers to 
the governmental or magisterial function of an ecclesiastical authority. See DURANDUS DE 
SANCTO PORCIANO, /n IV Sent. d.34 q.5, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 362vb: “The power of juris- 
diction aims at ruling the people"; cf. HERVEUS NATALIS, De iurisdictione, ed. L. HODL, in 
De iurisdictione: Ein unveróffentlichter Traktat des Herveus Natalis O.P. (11323) über die 
Kirchengewalt, München 1959, 15.19-21: "Jurisdiction seems to be nothing but... the po- 
wer to command, to forbid, and to judge" in a political community. See also S.-T. BONINO, 
“La place du pape dans l'Église selon saint Thomas d'Aquin", in Revue thomiste 86 
(1986), 392-422, esp. 401. 

I? See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, De origine iurisdictionum 1.1, in Laurens Pi- 
gnon, OP, ed. VANDERJAGT, 60-64. 

20 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, De origine iurisdictionum 2.3-5, ed. 
VANDERIAGT, 76-80. On medieval theocracy, see M. PACAUT, La théocratie. L'Église et le 
pouvoir au moyen âge, Paris 1989, esp. 140-55, and G.C. GARFAGNINI, “Una difficile ere- 
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In the second part of the question on the origin of power (2b), Durand 
discusses in which sense there would have been superiority and power in 
the state of innocence. His answer to this question is also in line with 
Aquinas’ view. Aquinas distinguishes two kinds of prelatio: governing, 
which intends the well-being of the subjects, and dominating, which aims 
at the proper good of the ruler. The despotic kind of superiority would 
have been impossible in the state of innocence, except in relation to irra- 
tional creatures, which human beings would have used for their own profit 
(even to a larger extent than they do now). However, rational creatures as 
such are not related to each other as instrumental means toward a goal. A 
human being can serve as an instrument “only insofar as man is compared 
to irrational creatures because of his sin.” Therefore, before the Fall there 
would have been no slavery or tyranny, nor would there have been a 
power that protects the citizens against enemies or punishes criminals. In 
the state of innocence there would have been only a kind of guiding power 
based on moral or intellectual superiority, for even though all human be- 
ings have been created equal in freedom, they are not equal in their natu- 
ral perfections.?' 


In Durand’s opinion, there would have been some kind of superiority 
in the state of innocence. If a group of persons contains some who are able 
to direct the actions and knowledge of other people, and others who are 
apt to be directed, the existence of an ordo prelationis 1s appropriate. 
Now, in the state of innocence there would have been such a division of 
kinds of people: some individuals would have been endowed more than 
others with the light of speculative wisdom and practical prudence, and 
those who were less endowed could be led and moved to the good by 
those who had stronger intellectual and moral qualities. (In other words, 
the existence of a prelapsarian social hierarchy is based on the idea that 


dita: ideale teocratico agli inizi del XIV secolo. Il Tractatus de potestate papae di Pietro 
de Palude", in Documenti e Studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 3 (1992), 245-70. 
On political *dualism", which sharply separates the temporal and the spiritual orders, see 
M. PACAUT, La théocratie, 160-63, J. DUNBABIN, “Hervé de Nédellec, Pierre de la Palud 
and France's Place in Christendom", in Political Thought and the Realities of Power in the 
Middle Ages, ed. J. CANNING and O.G. OEXLE, Góttingen 1998, 159-72, esp. 165-71, and 
A. BOUREAU, La religion de l'État. La construction de la République étatique dans le dis- 
cours théologique de l'Occident médiéval (1250-1350), Paris 2006, 210-16. 

?! See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. II d.44 q.1 a.3, ed. MANDONNET, 1121- 
23, and ST Ia q.96 a.4, in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 5, 429a-430b. On these texts, see 
FINNIS, Aquinas. Moral Political and Legal Theory, 248; C. FLUELER, “Der Einfluß der 
Aristotelischen Politica auf die philosophische Begründung politischer Herrschaft", in 
Gewalt und ihre Legitimation im Mittelalter, hrsg. v. MENSCHING, 64-78, esp. 73-75. 
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human beings are by nature unequal, because “the diversity of their intel- 
lectual activities depends on the diversity of their bodies.””) Durand, 
however, underlines that in Eden there would not have been every kind of 
superiority. There would not have been despotic relations (such as be- 
tween master and slave or tyrant and his subjects) for two reasons. The 
first reason is taken from Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on the Sentences. 
A despotic relation is allowed only vis-a-vis something which is used for 
the sake of man; in the state of innocence, no human being would have 
been related to another human being as an instrument is related to its goal, 
because both nature and grace direct man to God. Man would have had 
such a despotic relation only toward irrational animals, which he would 
have used for his own profit. After the Fall, such superiority has been in- 
troduced either owing to violence or “insofar as sin has made man similar 
to foolish cattle"? The second reason why there would not have been 
despotic relations in paradise is borrowed from Aquinas’ Summa theolo- 
giae. Like Aquinas, Durand observes that everyone loves his proper good 
and surrenders his own good to another with sadness. He then argues that 
since there would have been nothing disagreeable or painful in the state of 
innocence, there would not have been a kind of superiority in which the 
good of the inferior is sacrificed for the benefit of the superior. Following 
Aquinas, Durand adds that there is also a non-despotic type of superiority, 
namely in the case in which a superior directs an inferior to the inferior’s 
proper good or to the common good. In the state of innocence, inferiors 
would have been directly ordered by their superiors to the good. However, 
since before sin nothing could harm human beings and since no one’s will 
would have opposed the good, there would have been no need for any in- 
direct control which “removes extrinsic impediments” by military defense 
or by the infliction of punishments.” 


Finally, Durand summarizes his answer: “It is clear that the existence 
of superiority is in accord with duty and derives from divine ordinance, 
though the execution of this ordinance by human beings very often does 
not stem from God, except in the manner in which sins derive from God.” 


? See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.32 q.3, esp. §§6 and 10-11, ed. A 
MARTIMBOS, f. 186rb-va; on this issue, see H. WELS, “Durandus de St. Porciano — ein 
Wendepunkt in der Debatte um die Gleichheit der Seelen?”, forthcoming in /308, hrsg. v. 
A. SPEER und D. WIRMER, Berlin-New York 2010. 

?5 Cf. Psalm 48:13. 

24 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Jn II Sent. d.44 q.2 887-8, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 
206ra-b; cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.96 a.4 corp., in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 5, 
429a-430b. 
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Apart from the final proviso, this thesis was uncontroversial in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth century. Since Durand does not substan- 
tially deviate from Thomas Aquinas in question 2 (a-b), it is unsurprising 
that he has not been criticized on these points. His responsio was not 
judged erroneous; it was copied by Pierre de la Palud, who did not make 
any comments on Durand’s view.” By contrast, some of Durand’s ideas 
on religious obedience provoked harsh reactions. 


Religious Obedience 


In order adequately to understand Durand’s view, I will first sketch the 
main elements of Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine on religious obedience. In his 
answer to the question as to “whether religious [men and women] must 
obey their superiors in all matters,” Thomas distinguishes three sorts of 
obedience: obedience without discernment, imperfect obedience and per- 
fect obedience.” (1) Obedience without discernment should not be called 
‘obedience’, since it brings someone to act against divine law, which 
should never be violated, or against the rule that one has professed. (2) 
Obedience accompanied by discernment whereby one obeys only in mat- 
ters subject to the religious vow one has made is an imperfect kind of 
obedience, though it is sufficient for salvation. (3) Perfect obedience is the 
obedience whereby one simply obeys in all matters that do not go against 
divine law or against the rule that one has professed. In support of this 
threefold distinction, Thomas cites Bernard of Clairvaux.” Moreover, he 


25 See PETRUS DE PALUDE, Jn II Sent. d.44, in Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 
1073, f. 184rb-va. Peter offers an alternative answer, which is slightly different from, 
though not in contradiction with, Durand's answer (see f. 184va-b). Similar ideas are 
found in IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quodlibet II q.18; see R. LAMBERTINI, Political Quodlibe- 
ta^, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages. The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. 
SCHABEL, Leiden-Boston 2006, 439-74, esp. 469-70. 

?$ On Aquinas’ concept of obedience, see further ST Ilallae q.104, and M.-M. 
LABOURDETTE, “La vertu d'obéissance selon saint Thomas", in Revue thomiste 57 (1957), 
626-56; on the importance of obedience in the spirituality of thirteenth-century Domini- 
cans, see G. MELVILLE, “Gehorsam und Ungehorsam als Verhaltensformen. Zu pragmati- 
schen Beobachtungen und Deutungen Humberts de Romanis O.P.", in Oboedientia. Zu 
Formen und Grenzen von Macht und Unterordnung im mittelalterlichen Religiosentum, 
hrsg. v. S. BARRET und G. MELVILLE, Münster i. W. 2005, 181-204. 


27 Cf. BERNARDUS CLARAEVALLENSIS, De praecepto et dispensatione 5.11, in S. Bernar- 
di Opera 3, ed. J. LECLERCQ et H.M. ROCHAIS, Roma 1963, 261.24-262.3. On Bernard's 
doctrine of religious obedience, see J. LECLERCQ et G. GARTNER, “Saint Bernard dans 
l'histoire de l'obéissance monastique", in Anuario de Estudios medievales 2 (1965), 31-62; 
J. QUILLET, “Aspects de la doctrine bernardine de l'obéissance", in Saint Bernard et la 
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argues that because the duty of obedience is caused by the ordo prela- 
tionis, an inferior is obliged by his vow only to obey in matters to which 
the prelatio is ordered. Now, the superiors in religious orders aim at pre- 
serving the order (status religionis) in accord with the statutes of the rule. 
Consequently, obedience is required only in matters that pertain to the 
rule either directly or indirectly. The commandments that are included in 
the statutes of the rule (e.g., abstaining from meat, maintaining silence) 
directly pertain to the rule. Instructions indirectly related to the rule have 
to do with mutual allegiance (which is a conditio sine qua non for the 
preservation of the order) or with the punishment of transgressions of the 
rule.” 


Finally, at the end of the exposition of Peter Lombard’s distinction, 
Aquinas discusses the meaning of the Augustinian maxim: “Disdain 
power while fearing mightier powers."?? Does this mean that one ought 
always to be more obedient to a superior power than to an inferior one? 
To answer this additional question, Aquinas (like Albert the Great) dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of relation between “a superior and an inferior 
power.” (1) In the first kind of relation, the authority of the inferior 
completely depends on the superior. In this case, one should obey in all 
cases the superior rather than the inferior. To substantiate this principle, 
Aquinas draws a comparison between the structure of nature, on the one 


hand, and political and ecclesiastical hierarchies, on the other: 


Just as in the realm of nature the First Cause exerts a stronger influ- 


philosophie, éd. R. BRAGUE, Paris 1993, 165-77; and E. COCCIA, “Regula et vita. Il diritto 
monastico e la regola francescana", in Medioevo e Rinascimento 20 (2006), 97-147, esp. 
114-18. 


28 See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. II d.44 q.2 a.3, ed. MANDONNET, 1131- 
32. 


29 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. II d.44, ed. BRADY, 579.25; AUGUSTINUS, Sermo 
LXIL8.13 in Sermones in Matthaeum I, ed. COPPIETERS °T WALLANT et al. (CCSL 41Aa), 
308.291-92. 


30 In Aquinas? commentary on the Sentences there are more such additional questions 
(see e.g., I d.1; I d.2; II d.8; II d.19; II d.33); the authenticity of this question is beyond 
doubt (I owe this information to Adriano Oliva). 

?! See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. II d.44, expositio textus (additional 
question), ed. MANDONNET, 1134; cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Commentarii in II Sententiarum 
d.44 C6, ed. A. BORGNET, in B. Alberti Magni... Opera omnia 27, Paris 1894, 693b (AI- 
bert's answer, however, is much less detailed). The distinction between the two types of 
superior and inferior power was quite common; it also used by BONAVENTURA, Commen- 
taria in quatuor libros Sententiarum II d.44 a.3 dub.2, in Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventu- 
rae... Opera omnia 2, ed. PP. Collegii a S. Bonaventura, Quaracchi 1885, 1015b. 
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ence on the product of the second cause than does the second cause it- 
self,... so the power of the emperor is related to the power of a pro- 
consul and likewise the power of the pope to every spiritual power in 
the Church, because the different degrees of dignity in the Church are 
organized and ordered by the pope himself. Hence, his power is a kind 
of foundation of the Church, as is evident in Matthew, chapter 16.? 


On the basis of this argument, which rests on the Neoplatonic metaphysics 
of the Liber de causis," Aquinas concludes that “in all cases, and without 
any distinction, we are more held to obey the pope than [we are held to 
obey] bishops or archbishops or than a monk [is held to obey] his abbot." 
(2) In the second kind of superior and inferior powers, both the inferior 
and the superior power derive from the supreme power, which freely sub- 
ordinates the one to the other. In this case, the superior has power over the 
inferior only with regard to issues in which the supreme power has set him 
above the inferior (i.e., in matters pertaining to "ecclesiastical disci- 
pline”**). Regarding such issues, one should also obey the superior rather 
than the inferior authority (e.g., the order of a bishop should be followed 
rather than the order of an abbot, unless the monastery is exempted from 


32 See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. II d.44, expositio textus, ed. 
MANDONNET, 1134-35 (esp. responsio): “....sicut etiam in naturalibus causa prima plus 
influit supra causatum causæ secunda quam etiam ipsa causa secunda, ut in lib. De causis, 
in princ., dicitur, et sic se habet potestas Dei ad omnem potestatem creatam; sic etiam se 
habet potestas imperatoris ad potestatem proconsulis; sic etiam se habet potestas papae ad 
omnem spiritualem potestatem in Ecclesia, quia ab ipso papa gradus dignitatum diversi in 
Ecclesia et disponuntur et ordinantur; unde ejus potestas est quoddam Ecclesiae fundamen- 
tum, ut patet Matth., xvi.” Cf. Matthew 16:18. On the pope as “foundation of the Church", 
see S.-T. BONINO, “La place du pape", 397 and 418, and U. HORST, Bischófe und Or- 
densleute. Cura principalis animarum und via perfectionis in der Ekklesiologie des hl. 
Thomas von Aquin, Berlin 1999, 38-44. Bonino claims that Aquinas’ view is “inspired by 
the big Dionysian schemata"; even though the pseudo-Dionysian influence on Aquinas? 
conception of hierarchy is undeniable, it is noteworthy that he does not explicitly refer to 
Dionysius in this text. 

33 Cf. Liber de causis 1.1, ed. A. PATTIN, in Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 28 (1966), 134.1- 
2; Auctoritates Aristotelis 11.1, éd. HAMESSE, 231.76-77. On the political interpretation of 
this “principle of immediacy”, see A. DE LIBERA, “Le troisième pouvoir. Les intellectuels 
scolastiques et la politique”, in Les philosophies morales et politiques au Moyen Age, éd. 
B.C. BAZAN, E. ANDUJAR et L.G. SBROCCHI, New York-Ottawa-Toronto 1995, 241-66, esp. 
254. 


# “Ecclesiastical discipline” denotes not merely the speculative and moral doctrines of 
the Church but also the chastising control exercised by ecclesiastical authorities. On the 
various meanings of disciplina, see W. DURIG, “Disciplina. Eine Studie zum Bedeutung- 
sumfang des Wortes in der Sprache der Liturgie und der Vater”, in Sacris Erudiri 4 
(1952), 245-79, esp. 274-77. 
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the power of the bishop). However, in matters in which the inferior au- 
thority is not subject to the superior (particularly in matters pertaining to 
the rule of the order), the abbot should be obeyed rather than the bishop.” 


Durand’s ideas on religious obedience are further elaborated in the 
third redaction of his commentary on the Sentences, but the principal ele- 
ments of his answer are already present in the first and second redaction. 
Responding to question 4a, Durand argues that members of religious or- 
ders are held to obey their religious superiors only with regard to precepts 
that are expressed in the rule or indirectly pertain the rule. The reason why 
the superior should not be obeyed in all matters is the fact that the duty of 
religious obedience originates from the religious vow, which requires 
“obedience only according to the rule and legitimate statutes of the order.” 
In support of this view, Durand cites Bernard of Clairvaux to the effect 
that “the [religious] superior should neither forbid us any of the promises 
we made nor require more than what we promised.”*° If one obeys the 
superior only in matters that are ordered by the rule, one merely does 
one’s necessary duty; following all orders that are allowed is a sign of 
perfection; obeying also orders that require an illicit act is a sign of un- 
mindfulness. Furthermore, in the reply to the first objection, Durand main- 
tains that prelates should be obeyed only insofar as they are mediators 
between God and God's people, i.e., in matters related to the right of their 
prelature.*’ In the reply to the second objection, he points to a difference 
between obedience and the two other religious vows. Chastity and poverty 
have a determinate subject-matter and consequently are not limited in the 
vow of the religious. Obedience, however, has a very broad subject- 
matter, since everything which is allowed can be subsumed under the vow 
of obedience. Therefore, the various religious orders restrict this vow to 
determinate precepts that are congruous with their specific goals. Need- 
less to say, Durand’s answer to question 4a is in perfect agreement with 


55 See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. Il d.44 expositio textus, ed. 
MANDONNET, 1134-35 (esp. responsio, arguments 2-3, and the replies to these arguments). 
On exemptions from episcopal government, see PENNINGTON, Pope and Bishops, c.5, esp. 
186-89. 

36 BERNARDUS CLARAEVALLENSIS, De praecepto et dispensatione 5.11, ed. LECLERCQ et 
ROCHAIS, 261.14-15; Durand had already alluded to this passage in the argument in 
contrarium. 

37 Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ilallae q.104 a.5 arg.2 and ad 2, in Opera omnia (Editio 
Leonina) 9, Roma 1897, 389a-390b. 

38 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.44 q.4 884-7, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 
207rb. 
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Aquinas’ view on the obedience of the religious to their religious superi- 
39 
ors. 


With regard to question 4b (the more particular question concerning 
the obedience of a monk to a non-religious prelate), Durand does not fully 
agree with Aquinas. In the first redaction of his commentary (with which 
the second redaction is identical on this issue), Durand starts with a long 
paraphrastic quotation from quidam who distinguish two kinds of relation 
between “a superior and an inferior power.” Obviously, Durand targets 
Aquinas and therefore accurately cites (or paraphrases) the latter’s entire 
argument on the obedience of a religious to his different superiors. Com- 
menting on Aquinas’ view, Durand remarks: 

All of these [arguments] are appropriately formulated, except for one 
single thing, which is quite doubtful, namely [the thesis] that a monk 


is held to obey the pope rather than his abbot in matters pertaining to 
the rule and statutes of his religious order.*° 


On the one hand, Durand admits that in respect of the duties which all 
Christians have, all ecclesiastical power derives from the power of the 
pope. On the other hand, he argues against Aquinas that the power of a 
prelate over a member of a religious order originates from the “spontane- 
ous obligation""! through which the inferior binds himself to a superior, at 
least “in matters in which the inferior is so free that he is allowed to act 
against the order of the pope."^ He strengthens this general thesis with an 
argument formulated in the first person singular: 


Given that I am so free that I can lawfully do this or omit that against 
the order of the pope, I can bind myself, as I want, to one person in 


?? Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. II d.44 q.2 a.3, ed. MANDONNET, 1131- 
33. 

4 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.44 q.4b (first redaction: cf. n. 4), 
MS B, f. 137ra; MS V, f. 215rb: “Hec autem omnia conuenienter dicta sunt, uno excepto 
quod est satis dubium, hoc scilicet quod monachus teneatur plus obedire pape quam abbati 
in hiis que pertinent ad regulam et statuta sue religionis." 

^! “Spontaneous” is used here in the original sense (i.e., as a synonym of “voluntary,” 
“chosen by free will”), not in the modern meaning of the word (i.e., in the sense of “impul- 


»cc 


sive," "involuntary"). 


? See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.44 q.4b (first redaction: cf. n. 4), 
MS B, f. 137rb; MS V, f. 215rb-va: “Hoc enim non uidetur, quia licet omnis potestas iuris- 
dictionis ecclesiastice deriuetur a potestate pape quo ad illa ad que christiani tenentur etsi 
propria sponte non obligarent se, quia hec tentio est ex ordine prelationis ecclesiastice, 
tamen tota potestas prelati super subditum oritur ex spontanea obligatione subditi; quo ad 
illa in quibus subditus est ita liber quod contra preceptum pape potest ea licite facere, non 
uidetur quod talis potestas aliquo modo dependeat ex potestate pape." 
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such a manner that I am not bound to another. From this obligation 
arises in me the right to obey this person and no one else." 


Having thus emphasized the individual’s moral freedom, Durand con- 
cludes that the power of a religious prelate (e.g., an abbot) "apparently 
depends in no way on the power of the pope.” If, then, an abbot orders a 
monk to do something (e.g., to abstain from meat), and the pope gives a 
contrary order (e.g., to eat meat), it seems that the monk should normally 
obey his abbot. In some cases, however, it is possible that the monk 
should not obey his abbot. When, for instance, the pope needs a diplo- 
matic monk for an embassy that serves the Church, the monk is obliged to 
go where the pope orders him to go, even if his abbot tells him to stay in 
the monastery in accord with the statutes of his order. In this case, the 
spontaneous obligation whereby the monk is bound to his religious order 
does not absolve him from the prior obligation whereby he is bound to the 
Church. If, however, the pope merely wants to display his power and 
therefore commands the monk to do something against the statutes of his 
order and without the permission of his abbot, it seems likely that the 
monk should obey his abbot. In support of this view, Durand appropriates 
Aquinas’ analogy between pope and emperor. Just as all ecclesiastical 
power depends on the power of the pope, so all secular power depends on 
the power of the emperor. Now, suppose someone voluntarily subjects 
himself as a slave to another: if, then, his master orders him to do some- 
thing which is part of his tasks and duties as a slave, and if the emperor 
forbids him to do it just because he wants to display his authority, one 
would say that the emperor’s order is unjust and “should not be obeyed in 
conscience.” Consequently, “it seems one should say something similar 
about a religious who has spontaneously submitted himself to a perpetual 
ME vis-à-vis such a [religious] prelate with regard to a certain form 
of life." 


# See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.44 q.4b (first redaction: cf. n. 4), 
MS B, f. 137rb; MS V, f. 215va, immediately following the previous quotation: “ex quo 
enim adeo liber sum quod contra preceptum pape licite possum hoc facere uel omittere, 
possum me obligare, prout uolo, uni ita quod non alii; ex qua obligatione oritur in me ius 
obediendi isti et nulli alii.” 

“4 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Jn II Sent. d.44 q.4b (first redaction: cf. n. 4), 
MS B, f. 137rb, and MS V, f. 215va: “....set uidemus quod si aliquis uoluntarie subdidit se 
alii in seruum, si dominus precipiat seruo aliquid facere quod spectet ad officium sue ser- 
uitutis, et imperator solum uolens ostendere auctoritatem suam prohibeat illud fieri, certe 
diceretur quod imperator iniuste prohiberet et per consequens non esset ei obediendum 
secundum conscientiam; ergo eodem modo uidetur esse dicendum de religioso qui propter 
Christum subiecit se sponte perpetue seruituti tali prelato quo ad certam formam uiuendi.” 
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Throughout Durand’s answer to the question on religious obedience, 
one perceives a dialectic between the right and freedom of the individual 
and the dominance of legally recognized authorities. Such a tension, 
which is connected to the ambivalence of religious obedience (conceived 
as submission to human superiors and to God), was not unusual in the 
later Middle Ages.? What makes Durand’s theory so provocative, how- 
ever, is his idea that the autonomous choice of the religious, and not the 
authority of the pope or the Church, is the source from which the duty of 
obedience springs. Given that he develops his argument very cautiously 
and does not formulate his opinion in categorical terms but adds qualify- 
ing phrases and adverbs such as “it seems that,” “normally speaking,” and 
“probably,” we may assume that, already while writing the first redaction 
of his commentary, he foresaw that his ideas on this topic would be cen- 
sored by his superiors. However this may be, it is clear that the culture of 
preemptive control, which was growing within the Dominican Order,“ 
did not seriously intimidate the young theologian and did not prevent him 
from expressing his criticism of Thomas Aquinas." In an environment in 
which Aquinas was increasingly regarded as an eminent theological au- 
thority, this criticism was bound to elicit some reactions. 


5 See G. CONSTABLE, “The Authority of Superiors in Religious Communities", in 
Monks, Hermits and Crusaders in Medieval Europe, ed. G. CONSTABLE, London 1988, 
item III, esp. 203-4; BOUREAU, La religion de l'État, 158-64. L. MILIS pays no attention to 
this tension; see the superficial chapter *A Pyramid of Self-Negation: the Individual and 
the Community", in his Angelic Monks and Earthly Men. Monasticism and its Meaning to 
Medieval Society, Woodbridge, Suffolk 1992, 139-43. 

“6 On the censura praevia, see L. BIANCHI, “Ordini mendicanti e ‘controllo ideologico’: 
il caso delle provincie domenicane", in Studio e ‘studia’: le scuole degli Ordini Mendican- 
ti tra XIII e XIV secolo, Spoleto 2002, 324-34; IDEM, “Prophanae novitates et doctrinae 
peregrinae. La méfiance à l'égard des innovations théoriques aux XIII? et XIV° siècles”, in 
Tradition, Innovation, Invention. Fortschrittsverweigerung und Fortschrittsbewusstsein im 
Mittelalter, hrsg. v. H.J. SCHMIDT, Berlin-New York 2005, 211-29, esp. 213-14. 


47 At the end of the third redaction of his commentary, DURAND, Jn IV Sent., conclusio 
operis, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 423rb, remarks that the first version “had been furtively taken 
away by some inquisitive people, before he had sufficiently corrected it," so as to create 
the impression that he himself did not publish that text; see C. SCHABEL, R.L. FRIEDMAN 
and I. BALCOYIANNOPOULOU, “Peter of Palude and the Parisian Reaction to Durand of St 
Pourçain on Future Contingents", in AFP 71 (2001), 183-300, esp. 192 with n. 20. This 
assertion is probably nothing more than a rhetorical pretext, reminiscent of the prologue of 
AUGUSTINE's De Trinitate, ed. MOUNTAIN (CCSL 50), 25.5-7; J. KocH, Durandus de S. 
Porciano O.P. Forschungen zum Streit um Thomas von Aquin zu Beginn des 14. Jahrhun- 
derts (BGPMA 26), Münster 1. W. 1927, 68, refers to a parallel passage in Anselm's Cur 
Deus homo, but the similarities with Augustine are more striking. 
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Pierre de la Palud, who started reading the Sentences in 1310-11, 
criticizes Durand’s thesis, though not vehemently.“ He simply quotes Du- 
rand’s answer and then contrasts it with the opinion of those who argue 
that “the entire organization of sacred and religious matters, both with 
regard to the spiritual and to the temporal level, pertains to the pope.” 
Still, Pierre makes it clear that he disagrees with Durand and prefers the 
contrary opinion. He argues that if one professes a vow in the hands of an 
inferior prelate, one promises a fortiori obedience to his superiors; this 
follows from the moral usage in the hierarchical order (“secundum morem 
ordinis”). Since the pope is the supreme authority in every religious order 
even with regard to issues that are proper to the order, he should be 
obeyed more than anyone else. Even a bishop has the power to punish 
persons who act against the rule of a religious order; a fortiori the pope 
has this power. Furthermore, Pierre refutes two of Durand’s main argu- 
ments. First, he rejects the idea that “the entire power of a [religious] prel- 
ate over an inferior originates from the spontaneous obligation of the infe- 
rior.” In his view, this premise is false, because all religious duties of a 
religious derive “not from a spontaneous obligation of a human being, but 
rather from the ordination by the Church.” Secondly, Pierre disapproves 
of Durand’s assumption that one could enter a religious order without be- 
ing obliged to obey the pope. According to Pierre, this idea goes “against 
the substantial principles of [every] religious order.” Finally, he contends 
that Durand’s analogy between emperor and pope is false, because the 
emperor is less powerful in temporal matters than the pope is in spiritual 
affairs. If, then, a soldier ought to obey the supreme leader of an army, a 
fortiori a monk should always obey the pope.” 


Herveus Natalis sharply attacks Durand. In the List of Errors pub- 
lished 3 July 1314, the Commission of Dominican theologians presided by 
Herveus states: 


In the same distinction [II d.44], he finally claims that a monk is more 
obliged to obey his abbot than to obey the pope in those issues which 
pertain to the rule and statutes of his religious order; and that if the 
pope without any utility for the Church ordered the monk to go 


48 On the dating of Pierre’s commentary, see J. DUNBABIN, A Hound of God. Pierre de 
la Palud and the Fourteenth-Century Church, Oxford 2002, 31; SCHABEL, FRIEDMAN and 
BALCOYIANNOPOULOU, “Peter of Palude”, esp. 217. DUNBABIN, À Hound of God, 39 has 
already observed that Pierre’s respect for Durand “sometimes led him to express his criti- 
cism with caution.” 

? See PETRUS DE PALUDE, In II Sent. d.44, in Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 
1073, f. 186rb. 
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through a village, whereas his abbot gave the contrary order, he 
should obey more his abbot; and that the power of the abbot over the 
monk depends in no respect on the power of the pope. — We judge 
[this to be] erroneous and dangerous. 


Moreover, in his Reprobationes excusationum Durandi (written near the 
end of 1314), Herveus rejects Durand’s reply to the doctrinal accusation. 
Before reproving Durand’s self-defense, Herveus expounds his own posi- 
tion, arguing that every ecclesiastical jurisdiction coincides with the 
power of the pope. Herveus defends this thesis in two steps. First, he dis- 
cusses the jurisdiction that originates from the general obligation whereby 
all Christians are held to abide by the precepts of Christian religion; there- 
after he deals with the jurisdiction that originates from the spontaneous 
obligation whereby someone obliges himself to observe some principles 
of supererogation that are particular to a determinate religious order.’' As 
to the first type of jurisdiction, there is no doubt that the “supreme sover- 
eign” possesses power over all of his subjects with regard to all matters 
that concern the entire community. Since the pope is the supreme sover- 
eign in the community of the Church, jurisdiction over all Christians be- 
longs to him. The second form of jurisdiction also belongs to the pope, 
because an obligation whereby one binds oneself primarily to God is more 
related to a person who is God’s vicar to a higher degree than to a person 
who is God’s vicar only to a lesser degree. Now, a member of a rightly 
instituted religious order is primarily bound by his vow to God. Therefore, 
his religious obligation binds him more to the pope, who is God’s su- 
preme vicar, than to anyone else. Even though man is free to bind himself 
or not to do so, it is clear that if one obliges oneself to serve God, the ob- 


50 See J. KOCH, “Die beiden gegen Durandus de S. Porciano gerichteten Irrtumslisten", 
in IDEM, Kleine Schriften 2, Roma 1973, 53-118, esp. 61 $38 (first list): "Eadem d. a. ul- 
timo dicit, quod monachus plus tenetur obedire abbati quam pape in hiis, que pertinent ad 
regulam et statuta religionis et quod, si papa absque utilitate ecclesie preciperet monacho 
ire per villam et abbas preciperet contrarium, abbati esset magis obediendum; et quod 
potestas abbatis super monachum in nullo dependet a potestate pape. Erroneum reputamus 
et periculosum." See also the second list (dated around 1316) in IDEM, Ibid., 94 $118: 
“Eadem d. a. ultimo dicit, quod monachus plus tenetur obedire abbati quam pape in hiis, 
que pertinent ad regulam et statuta religionis... et quod potestas abbatis super monachum in 
nullo dependet a potestate pape. Contra communem doctrinam et contra Thomam ibidem." 
See also KocH Durandus de S. Porciano O.P. (see n. 47), 200-6. The lists of questionable 
articles contained in Book II of Durand's Sentences-commentary were composed by John 
of Naples. 

>! On the Thomistic notion of supererogation, see D. WITSCHEN, "Zur Bestimmung su- 
pererogatorischer Handlungen. Der Beitrag des Thomas von Aquin", in Freiburger Zeit- 
schrift für Philosophie und Theologie 51 (2004), 27-40. 
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ligation is in the first place related to God. Since the pope is God’s su- 
preme vicar, his power to compel anyone who is bound by a spontaneous 
vow overrides any other ecclesiastical authority. After expounding his 
own view, Herveus summarizes Durand’s answer “as his words sound in 
the original text,” and underlines that “it is clear that he thought that the 
power that someone has over [a religious] who is bound by such a sponta- 
neous obligation does not depend on the pope nor on anyone else, except 
on the person on whom [the religious] who binds himself wants [the 
power to depend].” Having focused on the crucial point of Durand’s ar- 
gument, Herveus presents his excusatio. Durand’s original reply is now 
lost, but can be reconstructed from Herveus’s quotation. In all probability, 
Durand must have said something like this: 

I have not maintained that absolutely speaking a monk is not more 

held to obey the pope than [he is held to obey] his abbot, if both 

rightly use their power; nor [have I maintained] that absolutely speak- 

ing the power of an abbot does not depend on the power of the pope. 

[The thesis as formulated in the List of Errors] is a compilation of ex- 

cerpts made unfaithfully and in a truncated manner; unfaithfully, be- 

cause [the thesis] did not mention the case in which I said one should 

be more obedient [to the abbot], and hence it is also evident that [it 

was formulated] in a truncated manner, because the compilation omits 

[the description of] this case. 


After presenting Durand’s reply, Herveus pronounces his final judgment: 
Durand’s excusatio is unsatisfactory and his claim that his ideas had been 
distorted is unfounded. Herveus adds that according to Durand “the 
pope’s power does not extend to matters that concern the statutes of a re- 
ligious order or supererogation."?? 


Despite the criticisms of his opponents, Durand continued to defend 
his view both as a lecturer at the papal court (in question 17 of his First 
Avignonese Quodlibet) and later as a bishop (in the third redaction of his 
commentary on the Sentences). In the First Avignonese Quodlibet, dis- 
cussed during the vacancy of the Holy See between the death of Clement V 
and the election of John XXII,’ Durand astutely altered his arguments and 


? See HERVEUS NATALIS, Reprobationes excusationum Durandi (Reims, Bibliothèque 
Municipale, Ms. 502, f. 129rb-va; see appendix). On the fourfold structure of each of Her- 
veus' reprobationes, see KocH, Durandus de S. Porciano O.P., 224. 

° Clement V died on 20 April 1314; John XXII was elected on 7 August 1316. On the 
Avignon papacy, see G. MOLLAT, Les Papes d'Avignon. 1305-1378, Paris 1965, esp. 32 
and 42; F.D. LoGAN, A History of the Church in the Middle Ages, London-New York 
2002, 297-314 (with bibliography); La vie culturelle, intellectuelle et scientifique à la cour 
des papes d'Avignon, éd. J. HAMESSE, Turnhout 2006. On the dating of Durand’s Quodli- 
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added a number of detailed specifications in an attempt to respond to 
Herveus’ criticism.” 


(1) To begin with, he changes his perspective: in the first and second 
redaction of the Sentences-commentary, the argument in contrarium (1.e., 
the argument that indicates the overall direction of the responsio) is Ber- 
nard’s thesis that “an inferior should not be compelled beyond his prom- 
ise.” In the Avignonese Quodlibet, this argument in contrarium is re- 
placed by the Augustinian dictum that “one ought to be more obedient to a 
higher power,” and from this Durand infers that “one ought to be more 
obedient to the pope than to anyone who is inferior [to the pope]. 


(2) Durand explains that there are two kinds of commandments 
“which can be referred back" to the rule and statutes of a religious order. 
Some commandments, such as the precepts of natural and divine law, are 
presupposed by the rule (“per modum presuppositionis”). That is why 
members of religious orders can be punished by their religious superiors, 
not only when they contravene the ‘counsels’ which they have promised 
to observe, but also when they act against natural or divine law. Other 
commandments are implied by the rule (“per modum cuiusdam conse- 
quentie"); for instance the precepts that pertain to mutual allegiance and 
similar precepts without which the good state of the order cannot be pre- 
served.” 


(3) In his Quodlibet, Durand also paraphrases Aquinas’ argument on 


bet, see R.L. FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Literature, ca. 1260-1330”, in Theologi- 
cal Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages, ed. SCHABEL, 401-91, esp. 450-51. 


5 E. LOWE briefly presents this quodlibetal question in The Contested Theological Au- 
thority of Thomas Aquinas. The Controversies between Herveus Natalis and Durandus of 
St. Pourçain, New York-London 2003, 117-18. However, she does not seem to know that 
this question was also discussed in the Sentences-commentary, that Durand criticized 
Aquinas in this question, or that Herveus and other Dominicans attacked Durand on this 
issue. Without giving any serious arguments, she speculates on Durand’s intended audi- 
ence, suggesting that the position defended by the "magister in sacri palii" (sic) “may 
have been pleasing to the pope, Clement VI" (sic). Since the Thomists “were all staunch 
papalists," he “could not have intended to contrast himself favorably as more 'paplist' (sic) 
than his judges, although this may indeed have been the case." Evidently, Lowe did not 
grasp what was really at stake in this question. On Lowe's study, see also T. PRUGL’s 
(mildly) critical review in Speculum 80 (2005), 627-28. 

55 DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Quodl. Aven. I q.17, in Quolibeta Avenionensia 
tria, additis Correctionibus Hervei Natalis supra dicta Durandi in Primo Quolibet, ed. 
P.T. STELLA, Zürich 1965, 152.8-13; cf. AUGUSTINUS, Sermo LXII.8.13 in Sermones in 
Matthaeum I, ed. COPPIETERS ’T WALLANT et al. (CCSL 41Aa), 308.291-92. 


°° DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Quodl. Aven. I q.17, ed. STELLA, 152.14-153.17. 
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the two types of relation between a superior and an inferior power. How- 
ever, whereas in the first and second redaction of his commentary on the 
Sentences he introduced the citation with the phrase “some say that,” he 
now uses the introductory phrase “one should say that.” (4) Moreover, he 
no longer claims that Aquinas’ thesis that a monk should obey the pope 
rather than his abbot is “quite doubtful.” On the contrary, he now agrees 
with Aquinas that “in all cases and without any distinction” both secular 
priests and members of religious orders should be more obedient to the 
pope than to their archbishop, bishop or abbot. However, unlike Aquinas, 
he relativizes this general principle by means of a conditional clause: “if 
both [i.e., the pope and the bishop or abbot] rightly and lawfully use their 
own power, giving orders to which their power extends.””’ 


(5) Durand clarifies the implications of his thesis by distinguishing 
three possibilities. (a) If both the abbot and the pope order the monk to 
keep his vows, the monk should obey both of them, because he is subor- 
dinated to both, but he should be more obedient to the pope, because the 
authority of any lawful association depends on the authority of the pope. 
(b) If the abbot and the pope give contradictory orders on matters covered 
by the authority of each, a religious should be more obedient to the pope 
than to his abbot, because the spontaneous obligation whereby a monk is 
bound to the statutes of his order cannot prevail over his obligation 
whereby he is held to obey the pope, who must care for the benefit of the 
universal Church. The pope could even dispense members of a religious 
order from their vow of chastity and order them to marry—and this 
against the commandment of his abbot or her abbess—at least on the con- 
dition that such a marriage is useful or necessary for the Church.” (c) If 
the pope were to give an order that goes against the vow of the monk, and 
the abbot were to give the opposite order, and if it were certain that the 
pope was not motivated by the utility of the Church but only followed his 
own self-will, the monk should obey his abbot and not the pope. In this 
purely hypothetical case, the reason why the monk ought to obey his ab- 
bot is not that the abbot has more power over the monk than the pope, nor 
that the abbot’s authority does not depend on the authority of the pope. 
This is exactly what Durand claimed in the first and second redaction of 


57 IDEM, Ibid., 154.9-14. 
55 IDEM, Ibid., 154.14-19. 


5 IDEM, Ibid., 154.20-155.6. On the question as to whether the pope can order a reli- 
gious to marry, see DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Jn IV Sent. d.38 q.l, ed. A 
MARTIMBOS, ff. 382va-383ra. 
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his commentary on the Sentences. Rephrasing his previous argument, Du- 
rand now explains that in such a case the abbot should be obeyed because 
his commandment would remain “within the limits of his power and in 
conformity with the vow whereby he obtained power over the monk,” 
while the order of the pope “would exceed the limits of his power and 
would be opposed to divine law.” That the order of the abbot would re- 
main within the limits of his power is self-evident, since he would simply 
order something that is comprised in the monk’s vow.” 


Durand, however, meticulously argues that the pope’s hypothetical 
order would go beyond the limits of his power. His demonstration consists 
of two parts. (i) First, he shows that if the pope orders a monk to break 
one of the principal religious vows without any utility for the Church, he 
should be disobeyed. (a) Indeed, the pope’s order would contravene both 
natural and divine law, according to which one must keep one’s vows.” 
Since his order would go against the precepts of God, from whom all 
power derives, and since it is said in the Acts of the Apostles that “we 
ought to obey God rather than men,” it is clear that in such cases the pope 
should not be obeyed. (B) Furthermore, if someone who has not made a 
vow of chastity wants to remain chaste, and if the pope were to forbid 
this, the pope should not be obeyed, because he is inferior to Christ, who 
recommends chastity. A fortiori, the pope should not be obeyed in such 
cases by a monk, who has made the vow of chastity. (y) If the pope were 
to forbid anything that pertains to the perfection of life, this would lead to 
the destruction of the good and perfect moral life, whereas God has em- 
powered his ministers for edification. (5) Finally, Durand corroborates his 
view with an argument from authority, observing that 

this is also what the doctors expressly state and write, namely that 
there are some cases in which man is so free that he can do or omit 


something against the order of the pope, as in the case of poverty, 
chastity and the divine counsels which Christ recommends.” 


6° DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Quodl. Aven. I q.17, ed. STELLA, 155.7-18. It 
should be noted that this passage is written in the subjunctive imperfect, which undersco- 
res the hypothetical (1f not unrealistic) character of the case described. 

*! For this idea, cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. IV d.38 q.1 a.4 q*.1 ad 1- 
2, in Doctoris angelici divi Thomae Aquinatis... Opera omnia 30, ed. S.E. FRETTÉ, Paris 
1874, 204b-205a; IDEM, ST Ilallae q.88 a.10 ad 2, in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 9, 
263b. 

62 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Quodl. Aven. I q.17, ed. STELLA, 155.19-157.5, 
esp. 157.2-5: “Et hoc expresse dicunt et scribunt doctores, quod aliqua sunt in quibus 
homo est ita liber, quod contra praeceptum papae potest ea facere vel omittere, ut sunt 
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We remember that Durand had already underscored the individual’s moral 
freedom in his commentary on the Sentences. Here, however, he ascribes 
the same view to “doctors.” Remarkably, the view attributed to these au- 
thorities is a verbatim quotation taken from Book IV of Thomas Aquinas’ 
Scriptum on the Sentences, more precisely from the question on papal dis- 
pensation from a vow.” 


(ii) Secondly, Durand argues that the pope should not be obeyed if 
without any reason he were to forbid someone to act according to the so- 
called ceremonial statutes of religious orders (which require, for instance, 
to abstain from meat, to pray at regular times, or to keep awake at night) 
or in general to do works of supererogation. The arguments that he puts 
forth here are a reformulation of the aforementioned arguments (B) and 


(p. ^ 


(6) Having spelled-out his position, Durand emphasizes that what he 
wrote in his commentary on the Sentences should not be misinterpreted. 
His claim that “the power of the abbot depends in no respect on the power 
of the pope" is not to be understood ratione potestatis of the abbot and the 
pope (it is certain that the power of the abbot is in all cases subject to the 
power of the pope), but only ratione materie: a monk is allowed to dis- 
obey the pope only if it is certain that without any cause or reason the 
pope gives an order that goes against the order of his abbot. In the con- 
cluding sentence of his answer, Durand reaffirms his old claim: 


This is the idea [or meaning] which I sufficiently expressed there [1.e., 
in my commentary on the Sentences], where I said that with regard to 
such [cases], the power of the abbot depends in no respect on the 
power of the pope in such a manner that the pope, following his own 


paupertas, castitas, et consilia divina, quae Christus suadet." In this text, Durand refers to 
several biblical passages: cf. Acts 5:29; Matthew 19:11; I Cor. 7:4/25; II Cor. 10:8 and 
13:10. 

6 See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. IV d.38 q.1 a.4, q*.1 sol., ed. FRETTÉ, f. 
204b. Aquinas uses this argument against those who maintain that the pope (and in general 
every prelate) can dispense from any religious vow. Likewise, Bonaventure argues that 
“since God wanted each [human being] to be free, it seems that each can and should un- 
conditionally promise to perform such [supererogatory acts]"; Bonaventure, however, does 
not explicitly say that one is free to act against an order of the pope; see BONAVENTURA, Jn 
IV Sent. d.38 a.2 q.3, in Opera omnia (Quaracchi ed.) 4, 1889, 823b. A somewhat similar 
argument is made by Peter of John Olivi in his question *Whether the pope can dispense 
from any vow"; see PETRI IOHANNIS OLIVI Quaestiones de Romano Pontifice, ed. M. 
BARTOLI, Grottaferrata 2002, 143.558-59 and 145.612-146.627 (I owe this reference to 
Sylvain Piron); nothing, however, indicates that Olivi influenced Durand on this point. 

6t See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Quodl. Aven. I q.17, ed. STELLA, 157.6-158.19. 
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will, could order not to observe those [precepts], except when observ- 
ing such [precepts] would damage the common good, in view of 
which everyone is held to obey the pope.” 


This rhetorical period, in which the universal duty of submission to the 
pope is accentuated by the end-position of the words “obedire pape,” is 
not just a summary of what Durand wrote in the first redaction of his Sen- 
tences-commentary. Rather, Durand tactically draws attention to the sen- 
sus of his original text and in doing so he produces a new text with a 
somewhat different meaning. Indeed, the epexegetic-consecutive sub- 
clause introduced by “ita ut" may at first sight seem to be part of the self- 
citation introduced by “dicendo sic quod”; in reality, however, this tag is 
not to be found in the first redaction. Apparently, Durand is not willing 
openly to retract his previous position; instead, he suggests that the the- 
sis he defends in his quodlibetal question is identical with what he wrote 
in his commentary on the Sentences. 


Durand's treatment of question 4b in the third redaction of his Sen- 
tences-commentary does not substantially differ from question 17 of the 
First Avignonese Quodlibet." Surely, there are some minor differences. 
(1) In the third redaction, he no longer treats problems 4a and 4b as two 
elements of a single question (as he did in the previous redactions and his 
Quodlibet), but as two independent, though closely connected, questions. 
(Such a structural rearrangement of the questions is typical of the third 
redaction.) (2) He adds one new argument against the thesis he defends: if 
one promises to work on the land of a priest, this does not imply that one 
is obliged to work on the land of a bishop or the pope; likewise, if one 
promises to be obedient to an inferior prelate, for instance an abbot, this 


65 IDEM, Ibid., 158.20-159.4: “Unde, quod dixi in fine Secundi libri Sententiarum, quod 
quantum ad talia potestas abbatis in nullo dependet a potestate papae, non est intelligen- 
dum ratione potestatis huius et illius, quia constat quod una est in omnibus alteri subiecta; 
sed ratione materiae, quae talis est quod papae, vel cuicumque praecipienti contrarium 
absque causa et ratione, si de hoc constet, licitum est non oboedire, et facere quod est su- 
pererogationis, maxime illi qui talia promisit. Et hunc sensum satis expressi ibidem, dicen- 
do sic quod, quantum ad talia, potestas abbatis in nullo dependet a potestate papae, ita ut 
papa possit pro voluntate sua praecipere ista non observari, nisi quando observantia talium 
praeiudicaret bono communi, ad quod procurandum quilibet tenetur oboedire papae." 

°° Pace J. BALLWEG, Konziliare oder päpstliche Ordensreform. Benedikt XII. und die 
Reformdiskussion im frühen 14. Jahrhundert, Tübingen 2001, 164 n. 51, who maintains 
that “Durand, as he himself remarked, corrected the final part of his commentary on Book 
IL of the Sentences." 

$7 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.44 q.5, ed. A MARTIMBOS, ff. 
207va-208rb. 
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does not imply that one is obliged to be obedient to a bishop or the pope. 
There is no separate reply to this argument (which may sound like a 
somewhat comical sophism). The reply is identical with the answer to the 
first objection (already formulated in the Quodlibet): obedience can be 
promised to someone either as a private person or as a public person who 
leads a lawful association; only a promise that is made to public person X 
binds the person who makes the promise not only to X but also to every 
superior on whom X’s power depends; therefore a monk is held to obey 
the pope in all matters in which he is obliged to obey his abbot. (3) At 
the very end of the question, Durand adds that “God should absolutely be 
obeyed in everything, because everything is subordinated to Him, and by 
everyone." Obviously, his *emulous critics" also had to agree with this 
commonplace axiom of Christian ethics.” Apart from these minimal 
changes, the question in the third redaction is identical with the quodlibe- 
tal question." 


Despite the vigor and lucidity of his argumentation, Durand’s position 
remained misunderstood. In his Evidentiae contra Durandum (composed 
around 1325)," Durandellus holds that Durand’s thesis on the relation 
between monk, abbot and pope is “absurd, perhaps even heretical."" In 
order to show this, Durandellus follows his usual procedure: after citing 
Aquinas’ thesis, he quotes the argument of the first redaction of Durand’s 
commentary on the Sentences, and then unfolds a complex argument 
which aims at establishing the thesis that a monk should be more obedient 
to the pope than to his abbot, even with regard to what pertains to the stat- 
utes of his order. 


The detail of Durandellus’ argument is as follows. (1) First, he distin- 
guishes two manners in which one can bind oneself to a religious prelate: 
the prelate can be regarded either as an ecclesiastical judge or as a simple 
monk (this distinction reminds one of the distinction between a public and 


68 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Quodl. Aven. I q.17, ed. STELLA, 159.5-18, and 
In II Sent. d.44 q.5, $82 et 11, ed. A MARTIMBOS, ff. 207va and 208rb. 

6° See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In II Sent. d.44 q.5 812, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 
208rb. 

70 In the edition of A MARTIMBOS (f. 208ra), one reads “in fine secundi libri sententiarum 
prima lectura"; however, the addition “of the first lecture" is absent in Brugge, Stadsbi- 
bliotheek, Hs. 175 (which contains the third redaction). 

7! See P. T. STELLA, "Introduzione", in Evidentiae contra Durandum (see n. 14), 23*. 

7 See DURANDELLUS, Evidentiae contra Durandum 11.57, ed. STELLA, 731-40, esp. 
736.64-66. 
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a private person, which Durand makes in his First Avignonese Quodlibet 
and in the third redaction). (a) If one says that a religious binds himself to 
an abbot insofar as the abbot is a simple monk, after the death of that ab- 
bot he is not obliged to obey any human being with regard to the statutes 
of his order. This, however, is plainly false. (b) If one says that a religious 
binds himself to the abbot as an ecclesiastical judge, the abbot’s jurisdic- 
tional power over him either derives from the pope or does not derive 
from the pope. If it derives from the pope, the monk must be more obedi- 
ent to the pope than to his abbot, even with regard to what pertains to the 
statutes of his order, just as in the realm of nature the effects are more 
subject to the First Cause than to a secondary cause. However, it is impos- 
sible to assume that the abbot’s jurisdictional power over his monks does 
not derive from the pope. Indeed, this would mean that the pope cannot 
confer or withdraw such power; now, every day such power is conferred 
or withdrawn in the Church; if this were not allowed, the Church would 
err every day, and this claim is heretical. In support of his argument, Du- 
randellus refers again to Thomas Aquinas’ thesis that “every power of 
spiritual jurisdiction derives from the pope.”” (2) Furthermore, he adds 
that by his vow of obedience a monk does not confer any new power on 
his abbot, precisely because the monk binds himself to the abbot as a per- 
son endowed with jurisdictional power. If a monk obliged himself to be 
obedient to an abbot as a private person, he would bestow a new power on 
the abbot, since a private person as such does not have any authority or 
power. Such a monk, however, would not be a true monk, since he does 
not oblige himself to perpetual obedience (the person to whom he binds 
himself is mortal); and the abbot would not be a true abbot or a true prior. 
In that case, it might be true that a monk is held to obey his abbot against 
the order of the pope, because in such a case the abbot’s power over the 
monk does not derive from the pope. However, since such people are not 
truly monks or abbots, the question is not concerned with them.”* (3) Fi- 
nally, the distinction between a private person and an ecclesiastic judge 
also serves to invalidate Durand’s analogy between a voluntary servant 
and a monk. If someone subordinates himself to another person who is 
regarded as a substitute for the emperor, he is in conscience held to be 
more obedient to the emperor than to his direct superior. Likewise, a true 
monk should be more obedient to the pope.” 


73 IDEM, Ibid., 736.66-738.93. 
74 IDEM, Ibid., 738.94-739.126. 
75 IDEM, Ibid., 740.127-136. 
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In the same vein, Denys the Carthusian dismisses Durand’s argument 
as a cavillatio that ignores the pope’s supreme authority. According to 
Denys, who also cites the first redaction of the commentary on the Sen- 
tences, Durand has not taken into account that it is the pope’s duty to ap- 
prove and ‘authenticate’ every monastic order. Because the entire author- 
ity of a religious prelate over his subordinates arises from the papal au- 
thorization of the order and depends on the authority of the pope, “the 
power of such a prelate over his monks does not merely derive from the 
spontaneous obligation, even though the monk has spontaneously surren- 
dered himself and bound himself to the rule." Moreover, Denys points out 
that Aquinas and the other doctors, except Durand, speak about normal 
acts of obedience, “not about any act that has unreasonably been ordered.” 
However, even supposing that the pope gave an order without reason, he 
should be more obeyed than an abbot, at least if the act he orders is not 
per se evil. 


Concluding Observations 


My primary focus has been on some microscopic aspects of Durand of 
Saint-Pourçain’s moral doctrine. I have not mentioned secular masters,” 


76 See DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In II Sent. d.44 q.5, in Doctoris ecstatici D. Dionysii 
Carthusiani Opera omnia 22, cura et labore Monachorum S. Ord. Cartusiensis, Tournai 
1903, 590-91, esp. 591A-B. On Denys' concept of religious obedience, see S. PODLECH, 
Discretio. Zur Hermeneutik der religiósen Erfahrung bei Dionysius dem Kartäuser, Salz- 
burg 2002, 198-205. 

77 See, for instance, HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet IV q.35, ed. G. WILSON, in Hen- 
rici de Gandavo Opera omnia 8, Leuven 2010 (“Utrum religiosus per abbatem suum epi- 
Scopo praesentatus ad curam et ab episcopo institutus plus debet oboedire abbati revocanti 
ipsum a cura ad claustrum an episcopo praecipienti quod in cura sua persistat"), and Quod- 
libet XII q.31 (i.e., the famous Tractatus super facto praelatorum et fratrum), ed. L. HÓDL 
et M. HAVERALS, in Henrici de Gandavo Opera omnia 17, Leuven 1989; GODEFRIDUS DE 
FONTIBUS, Quodlibet XI q.9, ed. J. HOFFMANS (Philosophes belges 5.1), Louvain 1932, 49- 
5] ("Utrum religiosus subditus magis teneatur oboedire inferiori praelato quam superiori et 
mediato”); IOANNES DE POLLIACO, Quodlibet II q.13 (“Utrum expediat simpliciter quod 
secreta cuiuslibet religionis revelentur pape"); on this text, see W.J. COURTENAY, “The 
Role of University Masters and Bachelors at Paris in the Templar Affair, 1307-1308", in 
1308, hrsg. v. SPEER und WIRMER (I thank Prof. Courtenay for drawing my attention to this 
text and for providing me with his transcription). None of these authors focuses on the 
problem of religious obedience as it is discussed by Durand; John of Pouilly, for instance, 
discusses his question against the background of the process against the Templars and 
merely argues that the pope should know the secrets of any religious order (the statutes of 
the order, its precepts and prohibitions, the way of professing and living, and even the 
behaviour of its individual members). 
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Franciscans” or Augustinians,” although some of them certainly partici- 
pated in debates on the origin of power and on obedience to the pope. In 
order to offer a more complete and more accurate picture of these discus- 
sions, one should enlarge the corpus of texts and at least pinpoint the ideas 
of other Dominican theologians from the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth century." Still, on the basis of the texts analyzed here, we are able 
to characterize Durand’s position in these debates. 


In the questions that I have examined, Durand does not simply meta- 
morphose himself from an anti-Thomist into a Thomist (or vice versa).?! 
Throughout his career, Durand devoted himself to assimilating Thomas 
Aquinas’ thought in a creative and critical manner. As for his arguments 
on the divine origin of power, on prelapsarian power relations, and on the 
obedience of monks to their abbot, Durand is indebted chiefly to Thomas 
and does not seem to have been influenced by any other major Scholastic 
thinker. In these questions, the three redactions of Durand's commentary 
on the Sentences differ only slightly from one another. In the first (and 
second) redaction, he does not develop an anti-Thomistic doctrine of 
power, and even though he criticizes Thomas’ ideas on the monk's sub- 
mission to the pope, this criticism is embedded in a Thomistic doctrine of 
religious obedience. In the First Avignonese Quodlibet and in the final 


78 BONAVENTURA, In II Sent. d.44 a.2 qq.1-2, in Opera omnia (Quaracchi ed.) 2, 1005-9, 
and II d.44 a.3 q.2 and dub.2, 1012-16 (there is no trace of these passages in Durand's 
treatment); RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Super libros Sententiarum II d.44 a.2 qq.1-2, ed. a 
L. SILVESTRIO, Brixen 1591, 526a-b, and II d.44 a.3 q.2, 532b-533a; PETRUS AUREOLI, 
Commentariorum in II Sententiarum d.44 q.3, ed. P. CAPULLIUS, Roma 1605, 328-30. 
Scotus and Ockham did not treat the question of the origin of power (at least not in this 
part of their Sentences-commentaries); Richard, Scotus, Ockham and Aureoli did not dis- 
cuss the question as to whether a monk should be more obedient to the pope than to his 
abbot. 


E See, for instance, AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn Secundum Librum Sententiarum Questiones 
d.44 a.1 qq.2-3, ed. Industria A. ROCCHENSIS, Venezia 1581, 680b-686, and d.44 a.2 q.3 
and the dubitatio lateralis, 691b-694a. The Carmelite John Baconthorp does not discuss 
our questions in his commentary on the Sentences. 


8? In the Lectura Thomasina, the final distinction of Sent. II is not discussed; James of 
Metz treats only the question “whether a religious should obey his prelate in all cases," 
mainly following Aquinas (see Troyes, Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms. 992, f. 105rb-vb). 

8l On the mixture of Thomism and anti-Thomism in Durand, see I. IRIBARREN's excel- 
lent article, “L’antithomisme de Durand de Saint-Pourçain et ses précédents", in Revue 
thomiste 108 (2008), 39-56, esp. 47-48. I am not so sure that “Durand situates himself with 
Bonaventure on the ‘winning’ side of the Parisian condemnation of 1277." In order to 
prove this thesis, more research needs to be done on Bonaventure's (direct or indirect) 
influence on Durand. 
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version of his commentary, Durand does not abandon but only moderates 
his criticism of Thomas. 


Durand’s contemporaneous and later opponents interpreted his critical 
attitude toward Aquinas, and in particular his anti-Thomistic ideas on 
obedience to the pope, as a quasi-heterodox threat to what they considered 
to be the true doctrine of the Church. Yet, we should not too easily adopt 
their polemical interpretation of Durand’s thought as an orientation point 
in our research, because their perspective conceals the common ground 
which Durand shares with most of his contemporaries. In spite of his criti- 
cal stance, Durand too was an “organic” intellectual,*? who did not have 
doubts either about the “truths” propounded by the Roman Catholic 
Church of his time or about the legitimacy of the hierarchical structure of 
the society in which he lived. In his genealogy of power, prelatio (superi- 
ority and authority) is rooted in human nature as it has been created by 
God. In his political ecclesiology, all Christians are subordinated to the 
spiritual power of the Church, and therefore, “all of them, wherever they 
may be, must obey the pope, whose jurisdictional power has no limits as 
regards place or persons.”** The pope and the other prelates must direct all 
actions of all Christians toward the eternal life and pass judgment on all 
sinful actions whereby Christians can turn away from the road to salva- 
tion." Admittedly, Durand advocates the individual's freedom of con- 
science and freedom of thought. Both ‘liberties’, however, are radically 
restricted. Just as his plea for the theologian's intellectual freedom pre- 
supposes a firm belief in the authority of the Bible and the patristic tradi- 
tion, so his vindication of the individual's moral freedom rests on the 
assumption that Christians in principle are obliged to preserve the “good 
order" and to accept the authority of their worldly and ecclesiastical supe- 
riors under the pope's supreme supervision. Hence, we should not wonder 


8 On "organic" and "critical intellectuals" in the Middle Ages, see J. LE GOFF, Les intel- 
lectuels au Moyen Age, Paris 1985, 11, and DE LIBERA, “Le troisième pouvoir", 248-49. 


83 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, De origine iurisdictionum 3.9, ed. VANDERIAGT, 96. 


*^ IDEM, Ibid. 3.11, 98. See also In II Sent. d.35 q.2, esp. $8, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 277rb 
(third redaction), where Durand argues that the status prelatorum et rectorum is the most 
noble form of life, because prelates not only perfectly order their own active and specula- 
tive life, but also try to spread their goodness into others “in the manner of an agent that 
exerts influence"; on this text, see my “Durandus von St. Pourçain über das kontemplative 
und aktive Leben" (forthcoming). 

85 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In Sent. Praef. $12, ed. A MARTIMBOS, f. 1vb 
(third redaction); on this text, see L. BIANCHI, Censure et liberté intellectuelle à l'Uni- 
versité de Paris (XIIF — XIV" siècles), Paris 1999, 82-83. 
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about the fact that in 1318 Durand was one of the theologians who con- 
demned the so-called ‘Spirituals’ as heretics, because they rose up against 
the superiors of the Franciscan Order and denied the authority of the pope." 


The questions on the divine origin of power and the obedience of 
monks obviously belong to the domain of moral theology. Philosophy 
seems to be far removed from these theological issues (which have no 
relevance for contemporary philosophers, unless they are driven by a Fou- 
cauldian, neo-Nietzschean interest in the interplay between power and 
subjectivity®’). Nevertheless, each of these theological questions has a 
philosophical facet. In question 2a, which has its origin in ancient concep- 
tions, both pagan and biblical, of the sacrality of monarchy,** Durand re- 
fers to Aristotle in support of his metaphysical thesis that the gradational 
order in nature and human society stems from God. This shows that he 
does not entirely reject the Aristotelian (and Thomistic) world-picture, 
according to which there is a strong bond between God and nature, but 
rather attempts to marry pagan philosophy with Christian theology.” 
Question 2b gives Durand the opportunity to develop a sort of premodern 
thought-experiment” outlining the basic structure of a paradisiac commu- 


36 See CUP 2 (Sectio Prior) n? 760, 215-17. Concerning this case, see M. BIHL, “Formu- 
lae et Documenta e cancellaria Fr. Michaelis de Caesena, O.F.M., Ministri generalis 1316- 
1328", in AFH 23 (1930), 106-71, esp. 116-18; I. IRIBARREN, Durandus of St. Pourçain. A 
Dominican Theologian in the Shadow of Aquinas, Oxford 2005, 7 (with n. 21); S. 
CONRAD, “Gehorsam und Widerstand im Franziskanerorden. Bertrand de la Tour und die 
rebelles im Jahr 1315", in Oboedientia, hrsg. v. BARRET und MELVILLE (see n. 26), 409-22; 
D. BURR, The Spiritual Franciscans. From Protest to Persecution in the Century after 
Saint Francis, University Park, PA 2001, 196-200. This condemnation also accords with 
Durand's doctrine of intolerance; see my “Durandus of St. Pourçain’s Legitimization of 
Religious (In)tolerance" (forthcoming). 

* See É. BALIBAR, “Sujet: Subjectivité et assujettissement", in Vocabulaire européen 
des philosophes, éd. B. CASSIN, Paris 2004, 1243-53 (quoted by A. DE LIBERA, Archéologie 
du sujet. I : Naissance du sujet, Paris 2007, 19 n. 1), and E. COCCIA, “Regula et vita”, 145- 
46. Durand would not accept Coccia's thesis that “every monastic regula deprives the 
individual of the necessity ofthe care of the self.” 

88 See R. MAISANO, "Introduzione", in Discorsi di Temistio, Torino 1995, 11-13; DJ. 
O'MEARA, Platonopolis. Platonic Political Philosophy in Late Antiquity, Oxford 2003, 73-83 
and 98-102; B. WITHERINGTON III and D. HYATT, Paul's Letter to the Romans. A Socio- 
Rhetorical Commentary, Grand Rapids, MI 2004, 310-13; F.R. ERKENS, Herrschersakralität 
im Mittelalter. Von den Anfüngen bis zum Investiturstreit, Stuttgart 2006, 277-88. 


9? For a different view, see IRIBARREN, “L’antithomisme de Durand”, 54-55. 


% On thought-experiments in medieval philosophy and theology, see B. ROLING, Locu- 
tio angelica. Die Diskussion der Engelsprache als Antizipation einer Sprechakttheorie in 
Mittelalter und Früher Neuzeit, Leiden-Boston 2008, 4-9. 
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nity. In the questions on the monks, he devises razor-sharp rational argu- 
ments so as to mark the ethical boundaries of religious obedience. 


To sum-up: In the moral theological questions analyzed here, Durand 
emerges, not very much unlike his opponents, as a fairly conservative 
theologian who is not reluctant to rely on arguments of ancient or medie- 
val thinkers and carefully avoids rebelling against the pope. What differ- 
entiates the Doctor modernus from his antagonists is his refusal to adore 
the opinions of all too human authorities. 
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APPENDIX 


The following edition is based upon the sole surviving manuscript that 
contains the text: Reims, Bibliothèque Municipale, Ms. 502 (= MS R), f. 
129rb-va. 


HERVEUS NATALIS, Reprobationes excusationum Durandi 


| Quantum ad articulum tangentem iurisdictionem pape et abbatis super 
subditum religiosum proceditur ut prius: primo uidendum est quid sit de 
hoc, secundo quid ille senserit, tertio <quomodo> se excuset, quarto u- 
trum ualeat excusatio. 


Quantum ad primum sciendum quod omnis iurisdictio, siue procedat 
ex obligatione qua obligantur christiani uniuersaliter ad obseruantias reli- 
gionis christiane, siue procedat ex spontanea obligatione alicuius obligan- 
tis se ad obseruantias aliquas supererogationis pertinentes ad aliquam de- 
terminatam religionem, totum idem est potestati pape. Et de primo nulli 
est dubium, quia ad suppremum principem pertinet iurisdictio super om- 
nes quantum ad ea que tangunt totam communitatem; set in communitate 
ecclesie papa est summus princeps; ergo etc. 


Secundum etiam patet, quia illa obligatio que principaliter fit Deo 
magis respicit illum qui est magis uicarius Dei; set obligatio qua quis ob- 
ligat se uoto religionis cuiuscunque rite institute principaliter fit Deo; ergo 


4 quomodo suppleui 13 papa scripsi: pape R 15-16 obligat se conieci: obligatiue R 


129rb 


129va 
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magis respicit illum qui est uicarius Dei super quemcunque quam quem- 
cunque alium, set papa est magis uicarius Dei et magis habens potestatem 
uicarii Dei super quemcunque quam quicunque alius; ergo etc. 


Nec obstat quod dicitur quod unusquisque in hiis in quibus liber est 
potest se obligare cuicunque uult, quia licet in potestate sua sit se obligare 
uel non, tamen si dicatur se obligare in talibus pertinentibus ad cultum 
Dei, principaliter obligatio fit Deo, cuius uicarius est papa plus quam qui- 
cunque alius; unde magis ad ipsum pertinet in omni iurisdictione ecclesias- 
tica ad compellendum quemcunque obligatum precepto uel spontaneo uo- 
to ad implendum id ad quod se obligauit quam ad quemcunque alium. 


Secundo uidendum est quid ille tenet. Ad quod dico quod secundum 
quod uerba eius sonant in | originali et secundum quod ratio sua concludit, 
[et] tenet quod potestas abbatis super monachum uel potestas cuiuscunque 
super illum qui sponte se obligauit non dependet in alico <a> papa, quia 
hoc expresse dicit; ad hoc tendit ratio sua qua arguit sic quod spontanea 
obligatio, ut dicit, qua quis se obligat sponte in hiis in quibus liber est om- 
nino ita quod contra preceptum pape potest ea facere uel dimittere, sicut 
sunt bona supererogationis, potest fieri cuicunque uult ille qui se sponte 
obligat, nec plus pape quam alii; set talis est obligatio qua quis se obligat 
ad obseruantias supererogationis in religione; ergo etc. 


Vnde manifeste apparet quod sensit hoc quod potestas qua quis potest 
super obligatum tali spontanea obligatione non dependet a papa nec a 
quocunque nisi a quo uult qui se obligat sic. 


Ad hoc responsum est modo quia illa obligatio fit principaliter Deo, 
cuius uicarius est papa magis quam quicunque alius. 


Tertio uidendum est de excusatione quam ponit, que talis est quod ip- 
se non dixit quin monachus simpliciter magis teneatur obedire pape quam 
abbati si uterque rite [si] utatur potestate sua uel quod simpliciter potestas 
abbatis non dependeat a potestate pape, quod dicit extractionem esse infi- 
deliter et truncate factam, infideliter quia non posuit casum in quo dixerat 
magis obediendum, et ex hoc etiam patet quod truncate, quia hoc obmisso 
extractio loquitur. 


17 qui conieci: cui R 17-18 quemcunque conieci: quamcunque R 22 pertinentibus con- 
ieci: partibus R 29 et seclusi monachum scripsi: monathum R 30 a suppleui papa 
conieci: pape R. quia conieci: que R 37hoc:h°R (an scribendum hic?) 38 obligatio- 
ne conieci: uoluntate compendio R (an scribendum spontaneo uoto?) 39 a quo conieci: 
aliquo R 44si seclusi 48 loquitur: an scribendum habetur? 
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Quarto uidendum si excusatio sufficiat. Ad quod dico quod salua pace 
sua quod nec excusatio est sufficiens nec extractio infideliter et truncate 
accepta, quia expresse ipse ponit in sua ratione hoc et concludit, si ualet 
aliquid, quod in pertinentibus ad spontaneam obligationem alicuius potes- 
tas illius cui fit obligatio in nullo dependet a papa quantum ad obedien- 
dum huic uel illi magis. Vnde dicit quod utroque rite potestate sua utente 
magis est obediendum pape. 


Set secundum eum potestas pape non se extendit ad ea que sunt de 
statutis religionis uel que sunt supererogationis et ideo bene sequitur ex 
dictis eius quod si papa precipiat monacho ea in quibus obligatur ecclesie, 
si sint incompossibilia cum obseruantia regulari, quod maior obligatio 
precedit, set si concurrat uterque in precipiendo ea que iure pertinent ad 
uota supererogationis, tenet quod in hoc pape nulla sit obligatio, set cui 
uult obligans, nec in hoc potestas abbatis in aliquo dependet a potestate 
pape, siue in precipiendo siue in monendo. 


49 quod an secludendum? 53 a conieci: n°‘(?)R 54 huic scripsi: huc R 


THE RECEPTION OF THOMAS AQUINAS’ PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE DOMINICAN STUDIA OF THE ROMAN PROVINCE 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


FABRIZIO AMERINI 


he incorporation of Thomas Aquinas’ philosophy into the educational 

system of the Dominican Order is a phenomenon that has been accu- 
rately explored by contemporary scholarship. Among others, Isabel Irri- 
baren, Elizabeth Lowe and M. Michéle Mulchahey' have fully recon- 
structed the institutional and historical stages of the controversial affirma- 
tion of Aquinas’ thought among the Dominicans. The adoption of Tho- 
mas’ philosophy is a turning point in the history of the Order. It character- 
izes the intellectual profile of the Dominican Order to such an extent that 
medieval scholars have tended to assess any philosophical elaboration put 
forward by the Dominicans after Thomas in terms of proximity to his phi- 
losophy. Conventionally, such a doctrinal dependence on Aquinas is what 
is referred to by the term ‘Thomism’. In principle, by this term scholars 
mean to refer to a common and uniform philosophical attitude, but in 
practice it is very difficult—if not impossible—to say what was the unify- 
ing feature (if there is any) of ‘Thomism’. The process that made Thomas 
Aquinas the doctrinal Master of the Order is indeed plastic and changed 
over time, resulting from different kinds of philosophical mediation and 
from the progressive complication and enrichment of the philosophical 
discussion. 


! See, e.g., I. IRIBARREN, “Responsio secundum Thomam and the Search for an Early 
Thomistic School”, in Vivarium 39 (2001), 255-96; EADEM, “The Scotist Background in 
Hervaeus Natalis Interpretation of Thomism”, in The Thomist 66 (2002), 607-27; EADEM, 
Durandus of St Pourgain. A Dominican Theologian in the Shadow of Aquinas, Oxford 
2005; E. Lowe, The Contested Theological Authority of Thomas Aquinas. Controversies 
between Hervaeus Natalis and Durandus of St. Pourgain, New York 2003; M.M. 
MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....": Dominican Education before 1350 
(Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998. On the early Thomistic school, see also the pioneer 
study of F.J. ROENSCH, Early Thomistic School, Dubuque, IA 1964, and, more recently, G. 
KORIDZE, “The Formation of the First Thomistic School”, in Dal convento alla citta. 
Filosofia e teologia in Francesco da Prato O.P. (XIV secolo). Atti del Convegno Interna- 
zionale di Storia della Filosofia Medievale, Prato, Palazzo Comunale, 18-19 Maggio, 
2007, a cura di F. AMERINI, Firenze 2008, 133-60. 

Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 139-163 
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I. Philosophy in the Roman Province of the Dominican Order 


In recent years I have studied the figures of two teachers of logic and phi- 
losophy of the Roman Province, Francis of Prato and Stephan of Rieti 
(both died after 1348). Francis left us many logical and philosophical trea- 
tises, and a handbook of logic, while Stephan wrote a treatise on inten- 
tions and a commentary on the Ars vetus. Although minor philosophers, 
they exemplarily show how difficult it is to isolate an uncontroversial and 
shared set of doctrines that can univocally establish the sense of the term 
‘Thomism’. In particular, their writings, which are the only extant schol- 
arly works dating to the 1330s and 1340s, are important witnesses to the 
form that Thomas’ philosophy assumed in the Dominican convents of the 
Roman Province and, notably, to the role that the fourteenth-century Mas- 
ter-General of the Order, Hervaeus Natalis (T1323), played in shaping the 
‘orthodox’ understanding of Aquinas’ thought. 


Francis and Stephan’s works supply us with some important informa- 
tion. First, they inform us about which Scholastic texts were employed 
during an ordinary course of logic at the Dominican convents of the Ro- 
man Province. Thus, from their works we know that Peter of Auvergne’s 
commentaries on Porphyry's Isagoge and Aristotle’s Categories, and Gra- 
tiadeus of Ascoli’s Scriptum super Artem veterem were the current teach- 
ing aids. Dominicans seemed to regard these works as the natural com- 
plement to Aquinas’ Aristotelian commentaries and as the accomplish- 
ment of his teaching on Aristotle’s philosophy. Besides these texts, Fran- 
cis’ and Stephan’s works reveal that Gratiadeus’ Logica was the most 
widely circulating handbook of logic in the studia before Francis of 
Prato’s Logica, serving as a companion to Peter of Spain's Tractatus, 
while the pseudo-Aquinas’ Summa totius logicae had only a modest for- 
tune among the Dominicans.” 


Secondly, the writings of Francis and Stephan acquaint us with the 
practice of discussing William of Ockham's logical theories both in /ec- 
tionibus and disputationibus. We know from their works that Ockham's 
Summa logicae spread into the Dominican studia of the Roman Province 
during the 1330s. Stephan of Rieti, in the prologue to his Scriptum super 
Artem veterem, composed probably in Perugia during the years 1343- 
1345, claims that, in commenting on Porphyry and Aristotle’s logical 
writings, he is compelled to spend a part of his time refuting a new logic 


? For more details on this point, see F. AMERINI, La logica di Francesco da Prato, Fi- 
renze 2005, Introduction. 
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that is said to be of friar William Ockham” (“nova loyca que dicitur fratris 
Guillelmi de Ockham"), which has reached the ears of Dominican stu- 
dents. The reason is that the “new logic” provokes fascination among stu- 
dents, even though it rejects doctrines that have been endorsed by the 
masters of the Order and argues for doctrines that seem to conflict with 
those of Aristotle.’ Normally, discussion of Ockham’s positions takes 
place in the questions which Stephan raises at the end of his readings of 
Porphyry and Aristotle’s texts. Francis of Prato, in turn, wrote a handbook 
of logic (1343-1345) that is structured as a critical revision of Ockham’s 
Summa logicae. Moreover, Francis left us a collection of thirty-four dis- 
puted questions, in some of which he compares his doctrines with those of 
Ockham.* In another respect, such a heterogeneous collection, ranging 
from metaphysics to Aristotelian psychology, confirms—as M. Michèle 
Mulchahey already pointed out ten years ago—the existence of this edu- 
cational practice also in the studia of the Roman Province." 


Thirdly and more importantly for our argument, Francis of Prato and 
Stephan of Rieti’s writings show the decisive influence exerted by the 
Master-General of the Order, Hervaeus Natalis, on the Italian teachers of 
logic and philosophy. Hervaeus seems to dictate the philosophical agenda 
to the Dominican lecturers and to furnish them with basic philosophical 
vocabulary and arguments. As is known, Hervaeus elaborated an interpre- 
tation of Thomas Aquinas’ philosophy that situates it between the phi- 
losophical ‘realism’ put forward by John Duns Scotus and Walter Burley, 
on the one hand, and the different kinds of ‘conceptualism’ proposed by 
Peter Auriol and William of Ockham, on the other hand. Thus, the Do- 
minicans who were inclined to follow and defend Aquinas’ teaching 
found in Hervaeus many devices for accomplishing their goal. When 
Francis of Prato criticizes Ockham’s theory of universals, for example, he 
limits himself to applying to Ockham the arguments that Hervaeus had 
raised against those theories of universals, such as the theories of Simon 
of Faversham and Radulphus Brito, who, as Ockham did later, accounted 
for universals as acts of cognition existing subjectively in the mind and 


? See STEPHANUS DE REATE, Scriptum super Porphyrium, prol. (Wroclaw, Biblioteka 
Uniwersytecka, Cod. IV.Q.4, f. 1vb). I have quoted the full text in my “De natura generis. 
William Ockham and Some Italian Dominicans", in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione 
filosofica medievale 18 (2007), 453-82, esp. 453 n. 1. 

^ Francis’ questions have been published in F. AMERINI, “La figura e la filosofia di 
Francesco da Prato", in Dal convento alla città (n. 1, above), 15-113, esp. 41-113. 


? See MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....", 275-76. 
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universally signifying extra-mental things. Similarly, when Francis tack- 
les Scotus’ and Burley’s theory of universals, he rejects their positing of a 
formal or real distinction between universals and particulars by renewing 
Hervaeus’ arguments against Henry of Ghent’s ‘intentional distinction’, a 
distinction disparagingly labeled by Hervaeus, in his early De quatuor 
materiis contra Henricum de Gandavo, as “frivolous” (frivola).' We can 
thus affirm that Hervaeus Natalis provided the Italian Dominicans with 
the basic instruments for developing their personal philosophical investi- 
gations. The principal instrument 1s an innovative theory of intentionality, 
which becomes the key for arranging most metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical doctrines. Hervaeus’ sophisticated interpretation of Aquinas’ phi- 
losophy turns out to be one of the first consistent and full-fledged forms of 
Thomism that I can identify. Such a form of Thomism may be called 
“Herveian Thomism". This label distinguishes it from other fourteenth- 
century interpretations of Thomas' teaching. In what follows I shall pre- 
sent some examples of the mediatory role played by Hervaeus in shaping 
Thomistic philosophy. 


II. Hervaeus Natalis and the Interpretation of Thomas Aquinas 


The mere mention of the word *Thomism' evokes many problems. Me- 
dieval Dominicans did not share a common attitude towards Thomas, and 
some of them regarded his thought only as a starting-point for their own 
philosophical speculation. Prima facie, it seems possible to single-out 
some fundamental points of doctrine that distinguish *Thomism' from 
other philosophical trends. For example, no philosopher can be said to be 
a close follower of Thomas who does not endorse the thesis of the unicity 
of substantial form in the human composite, or the thesis that the intellec- 
tive soul is the substantial form of the body. The same can be said for 
such other doctrines as the metaphysical analogy expressed by the concept 
of being, the denial of universal hylomorphism or Thomas' characteristic 
view of the subalternation of sciences. In metaphysics, a genuine Thomist 
should hold that the essence of a material substance must include both 
matter and form, that being and essence do not designate identical meta- 
physical features of things, and that prime matter is something existing 


$ See F. AMERINI, “De natura generis” and IDEM, / trattati De universalibus di France- 
sco da Prato e Stefano da Rieti O.P. (Secolo XIV), Spoleto 2003. 

7 See HERVAEUS NATALIS, De quatuor materiis contra Henricum de Gandavo tr.2 (Città 
del Vaticano, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 859, f. 46va). For the text, 
see my La logica di Francesco da Prato, 146 n. 396. 
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only in potentiality, for, since it is without any form, it is necessarily with- 
out any actuality. Such a general depiction of Thomas’ philosophical 
thought is rather easy to establish, since throughout his career he explic- 
itly favored these doctrines and never changed his mind about them (or, at 
least, he did not change it in any meaningful way). At first glance, it thus 
seems possible to introduce a limited set of theses that can be taken as the 
basis for a univocal definition of “Thomism”. 


(a) The Distinction Between Being and Essence 


If an interpreter looks more closely at Thomas’ texts, however, he realizes 
that things are not so simple. The first thing that followers of Aquinas 
themselves soon recognize is that the above-mentioned theses are too 
general for accurately defining Thomas’ philosophy. Some of the doc- 
trines appear to be empty containers into which different doctrinal con- 
tents can be poured, so that to state Thomas’ position on such issues ine- 
luctably amounts to interpreting or implementing his doctrine. For in- 
stance, Thomas states that a thing’s being is something different from its 
essence, but it is known that he says nothing (save perhaps twice") about 
the kind of distinction that exists between them, or about the possibility of 
separating them, so that his followers are left free to choose different ways 
of completing his position. For our argument it is worth noting that Her- 
vaeus Natalis prefers following and reinforcing the interpretation of Peter 
of Auvergne and Godfrey of Fontaines” rather than that of Giles of Rome 
or Henry of Ghent. To be clearer, Hervaeus elaborates a semantic expla- 
nation of the distinction between being and essence by making use of a 


* See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate q.27 a.1 ad 8, ed. P.-M. 
Gis, in Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia iussu Leonis XIII P.M. edita 22.3, Roma 
1976, 792.221-31; IDEM, Expositio libri Boetii De ebdomadibus c.2, ed. L.J. BATAILLON et 
C.A. GRASSI, in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 50, Paris 1992, 272-73. Notice, however, 
that in both texts the real composition referred to 1s that of being (esse) and the bearer of 
being (ens or id quod est), and not, generically, that of being and essence. 

? Both propose a semantic explanation of the distinction between being and essence. 
See, for example, PETRUS DE ALVERNIA, Questiones super Metaphysicam VII q.9 (Cam- 
bridge, Peterhouse Library, Ms. 152, f. 193vb): “Quod quid est autem denominative dicitur 
a quiditate ut albus ab albedine et ens ab essentia. Ens autem et essentia in re nullam hab- 
ent diversitatem, sed solum in modo significandi vel intelligendi, nam illud quod essentia 
dicit per modum abstracti, ens dicit per modum concreti"; GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, 
Quodlibeta III q.1, ed. M. DE WULF et A. PELZER (Philosophes belges 2), Louvain 1904, 
156-77, esp. 160-61, 164-66. 

10 As is widely known, both advocate the real distinction between being and essence, al- 
though they disagree about the degree of reality to grant to such a distinction. 
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modistic conceptual apparatus: being is to essence as a concrete term is to 
an abstract term or as a verb is to a noun, that is, both signify the same 
thing but according to a different modality of signification.'' Hervaeus 
explains that such different ways of signifying do not have a separate 
foundation in the extra-mental world but come about from the interaction 
between the thing and the mind. In general, an abstract substantial term 
(e.g., ‘manhood’) narrows down its signification to the essential properties 
of the signified thing (which are of both material and formal type), while 
abstracting from the supposits that concretely exemplify such properties. 
In virtue of its modality of signification, in turn, it signifies the collection 
of essential properties as if such a collection were a single substance ca- 
pable of separate existence. In other words, it signifies according to a 
nominal mode of signification (per modum nominis). A concrete substan- 
tial term (e.g., ‘man’), in contrast, signifies the same set of essential prop- 
erties as the corresponding abstract term, but in addition connotes the 
supposit of which such properties are essentially predicated. Unlike the 
abstract term, the concrete term signifies the essential properties as instan- 
tiated in a concrete bearer. In the case of terms meaning actions (like 
verbs), the term signifies according to a verbal mode of signification (per 
modum verbi). When we apply such a scheme to our case, the term ‘es- 
sence’ (essentia) signifies the subject of being according to a nominal and 
abstract modality of signification: it designates that in virtue of which 
something is formally a being. By contrast, ‘to be’ (esse) signifies the 
same thing signified by ‘essence’ but according to a verbal and concrete 
modality of signification: it denotes the act of being while connoting the 
bearer of such an act. Finally, ‘being’ (ens) signifies the same thing ac- 
cording to a nominal and concrete modality of signification: it signifies 
the bearer of the act of being. In order to clarify this distinction, Hervaeus 
uses a pair of examples (/ux/lucere/lucens and cursus/currere/currens) 
that he probably derived from Godfrey of Fontaines"? but which are also 
found in Aquinas’ writings. Hervaeus adopts such an interpretation on 


a he e.g., HERVAEUS NATALIS, De quatuor materiis tr.2, ed. W. SENKO, in Studia Me- 
diewistyczne 11 (1970), 265-66, and Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 10 (1961), 63- 
68, esp. 68.135-44: “Et sic videtur mihi, quod esse non dicat aliquam formam absolutam 
additam ad essentiam creaturae. Nec etiam, sicut alii dicunt, dicit repectum ad agens.... Et 
ideo, ut mihi videtur, differunt solum penes modum significandi, per modum verbi et per 
modum nominis"; HERVAEUS NATALIS, Scriptum super Sententiis I d.8 q.1 aa.1-2, Paris 
1647, ff. 58bA-59aA. 

12 Cf, GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet II q.2; Quodl. III q.1; Quodl. IV q.2; see also 
IOANNES DUNS Scotus, Ordinatio II d.12 q.1 n.16. 


1 For the connection between ‘to be’ and ‘to run’ (currere), see, e.g., THOMAS DE AQUINO, 
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other occasions as well, for example, when he explains the compositional 
nature of a created thing or the relationship between the nature and the 
supposit in Christ." 


Hervaeus’ endorsement of a semantic explanation shows that he chose 
to account for the nature of the distinction between being and essence 
from the (synchronic) point of view of an already concretely existing 
thing rather than from the (diachronic) point of view of a thing that must 
still become existent. In short, Hervaeus aims at explaining the difference 
between being and essence with respect to a certain concrete thing and at 
capturing a kind of distinction that lies between real and rational distinc- 
tions. He holds that the being and the essence of a thing cannot be said to 
be really distinct from each other and from the thing in a full way, for two 
things are really distinct only if each of them can be counted as a single 
real thing in itself. Nor are they distinct merely according to reason, for 
they indicate distinct aspects of a thing and both have an extra-mental 
foundation in that thing. Hervaeus’ solution is that being and essence refer 
to two things that are really identical with each other (and with the thing 
as well), albeit they are not really identical with each other (and with the 
thing) in every respect; this latter claim, however, does not entail that be- 
ing and essence are really non-identical with each other (and with the 
thing) in some respect.'° Hervaeus’ theory of identity is quite complicated 


Expositio libri Boetii De hebdomadibus c.2, in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 50, 271; IDEM, 
ST Ia q.50 a.2 ad 3; IDEM, Quaestiones de anima q.6; IDEM, Quodlibet IX q.4 a.1. For the 
connection between ‘to be’ and ‘to shine’ (/ucere), see THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super 
libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi III d.6 q.2 a.2; IDEM, SCG II c.54. 

'4 Cf. HERVAEUS NATALIS, Quodlibet VII q.8, Venezia 1513, f. 139rb; Quodl.III q.6, f. 
76rb. 

'S Hervaeus often reaffirms this point in his works. One can see exemplarily his Trac- 
tatus de formis (Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 859, ff. 107va-109rb, esp. f. 
109vb), where the real distinction between being and essence is rejected by way of the 
argument that otherwise it would entail the plurality of forms. For further references, see 
my La logica di Francesco da Prato, 157 n. 430. 

1^ On the different kinds of identity, see HERVAEUS NATALIS, Quodlibet I q.2 ad 7 and ad 
9, f. 7rb-va; q.9, f. 20rb; Quodl. II q.7, f. 47rb; especially Tractatus de relationibus q.1 a.1, 
Venezia 1513, ff. 54vb-55ra: “Ea que differunt realiter... sic se habent quod unum non est 
realiter alterum.... Aliud est habere aliquam non-identitatem et non habere omnem modum 
identitatis, quia in prima, que est affirmativa, licet de predicato negato, affirmatur quedam 
non-identitas et per consequens ponitur quedam diversitas, quia idem et diversum imme- 
diate dividunt ens; sed hoc quod est non habere omnem modum identitatis non potest ha- 
bere aliquam identitatem, sed negat omnem identitatem.... Nunc autem non sequitur quod 
si aliqua non habent omnem identitatem vel omnem modum identitatis, ergo habent ali- 
quam non-identitatem vel aliquem modum non-identitatis.... Ergo non sequitur quod si 
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and this is not the place to discuss it.” For our argument it suffices to 
stress that the notion of non-complete real identity, which is equivalent to 
the notion of a rational distinction provided with a real foundation (dis- 
tinctio rationis ex natura rei), perfectly fits with the semantic explanation 
of the difference between being and essence. '? 


One could contend that on this point Hervaeus is a faithful reader of 
Thomas Aquinas, for in many texts Thomas seems to make a metaphysi- 
cal distinction between being and essence,” and, moreover, he never says 
that ‘essence’ signifies according to a nominal mode of signification and 
‘to be’ according to a verbal one. From Hervaeus' perspective, however, 
such an objection would miss the point. Even supposing that being and 
essence do not refer to the same metaphysical features of a thing, nothing 
prevents an interpreter from expressing such a difference in a merely se- 
mantical way. Hervaeus seems to do precisely this, namely to put empha- 
sis on the semantic aspects of the relationship between being and essence. 
By doing this, he thinks that he is interpreting Thomas closely, because he 
knows that there are texts in which the latter likewise explains the differ- 
ence between being and essence in a semantic manner. Thus, it is quite 
natural for Hervaeus to take such texts of Thomas as the basis for his own 
explanation of the relationship between being and essence. Hervaeus 
probably has in mind texts in Thomas’ commentary on the Metaphysics. 
At the beginning of Book VII, for example, Thomas supports the view 


essentia et relatio non habent identitatem convertibilem quod habeant aliquam non- 
identitatem, ita quod propositio sit affirmativa, sed de predicato negato." 

17 For more details on this, see F. AMERINI, “What is Real. A Reply to Ockham's Onto- 
logical Program", in Vivarium 43 (2005), 187-212. 

18 For the opposite conclusion, see W. SENKO, “Les opinions d'Hervé Nédellec au sujet 
de l’essence et de l’existence”, in Medievalia Philosophica Polonorum 10 (1961), 59-74, 
esp. 71-74. 

I? This is, for example, Gratiadeus’ interpretation of Aquinas. On this, see STEPHANUS 
DE REATE, Scriptum super Predicamenta lect.5 q.1 (Wroctaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, 
Cod. IV.Q.4, f. 37rb-va): “Quidam enim dicunt, ut recitat frater Gratiadeus in Predicamen- 
tis sue Loyce, capitulo XVI, quod genus generalissimum in genere substantie non est com- 
positum ex materia et forma, sed ex esse et essentia. [ste autem modus dicendi videtur 
mihi inniti doctrine sancti Thome in Prima Parte, ubi dicit sic: oportet quod quecumque 
sunt in genere differant in eis esse et quod quid est, idest essentia [viz. Ia q.3 a.5].... Et ideo 
contra istum modum dicendi Gratiadeus arguit sic: esse est accidens essentie.... Item, in 
Scripto suo super Predicamenta dicit quod ideo iste modus dicendi stare non potest quia 
questio querit de compositione substantiali, compositio autem esse et essentie non est 
compositio substantialis sed accidentalis, quia ipsum esse est accidens essentie.... Ista au- 
tem positio Gratiadei, quamvis tollerari possit, ut infra videbitur, tamen impugnatio quam 
adducit in Scripto contra modum dicendi nulla est." 
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that the abstract and the concrete are terms’ modalities of signification 
and, like every mode of signifying, they directly follow the modes of cog- 
nizing and not the modes of being. In this text, Thomas seems to exclude 
a one-to-one correspondence between language and reality.” In Book IV, 
furthermore, he argues that the abstract term ‘essence’ derives from the 
concrete term ‘being’, so that they are co-referential.”’ Unfortunately, in 
that place Thomas is not as explicit about the semantics of such terms as 
one would expect. For example, it is known that for him co-referentiality 
is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for obtaining the synonymy of 
terms. In order for two terms be synonymous, he further requires that such 
terms must also signify the same thing according to the same reason 
(secundum eandem rationem). In Book IV, he does not say anything ex- 
plicit about the synonymy between ‘being’ and ‘essence’; nonetheless, an 
interpreter can find there some support for the co-referentiality but not for 


the synonymy between ‘being’ and ‘essence’? 


It is however true that in his commentary on the Metaphysics, Thomas 
does not take into account the distinction between the verbal and nominal 
modes of signification. Rather, he seems to suggest relating the distinction 
being and essence to this double modality of signification of nouns in 
other places, for example in his commentary on the Peryermeneias, while 
in his commentary on Boethius’ De ebdomadibus he stresses their relation 
to the concrete-abstract modality of signification. In any event, inde- 


2 See e.g. THOMAS DE AQUINO, In XII libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis Expositio VII 
lect.1, ed. R. SPIAZZI, Torino-Roma 1964, n^? 1253-54: “Licet modus significandi vocum 
non consequatur immediate modum essendi rerum, sed mediante modo intelligendi, quia 
intellectus sunt similitudines rerum, voces autem intellectus, ut dicitur in primo Peryerme- 
neias.., intellectus tamen potest ea per se intelligere, cum sit natus dividere ea quae secun- 
dum naturam coniuncta sunt." 

?! IDEM, Ibid. IV lect.2, n° 558: “Et ideo hoc nomen Ens quod imponitur ab ipso esse, si- 
gnificat idem cum nomine quod imponitur ab ipsa essentia." 

2 Compare, for instance, THOMAS DE AQUINO, In XII libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis 
Expositio, ed. SPIAZZI, n° 558 with n? 553: “Hoc nomen Homo, imponitur a quidditate;... 
hoc vero nomen Ens imponitur ab actu essendi.... Unde ista tria, res, ens, unum, significant 
omnino idem, sed secundum diversas rationes." The idea that essence is external to the 
notion of being, and vice versa, is a basic tenet of Aquinas’ metaphysics. On this, see J.F. 
WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas. From Finite Being to Uncreated 
Being, Washington, D.C. 2000. On the fact that co-referentiality does not entail synonymy, 
see THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sent. I d.25 q.1 a.3 ad 1. 

3 See e.g. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Expositio libri Peryermenias I c.5, ed. R.-A. GAUTHIER, 
in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) I*1, Roma-Paris 1989, 31.391 sqq.; IDEM, Expositio libri 
Boetii De ebdomadibus c.2, in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 50, 271. But see ST Ia q.54 
a.l ad 2 for a text that dismisses such correlations. Shifts are however present in Aquinas’ 
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pendently of the position a reader of Aquinas may be disposed to take, it 
is worth noting that the Italian Dominicans inherited from Hervaeus Na- 
talis two principles: first, the idea that the general terms ‘being’ and ‘es- 
sence’ are co-referential but not synonymous, and second, the idea that the 
real references of these nouns, namely the being and the essence of a 
thing, are really identical to each other and to the thing as well, albeit not 
really identical in every respect.” In the understanding of these Domini- 
cans, the mind plays a role in bringing out the differences (or the non- 
complete-identities) among the inner metaphysical constituents of things. 
Such a role is mirrored by the complex semantic function of the type of 
natural terms in our ordinary language. 


What has been said for the distinction between being and essence is 
also true for other topics. The thesis that the essence of a sensible sub- 
stance must include both matter and form, for example, is not incompati- 
ble in principle with the more 'Averroist reading of Aquinas that it is 
nonetheless the form that plays the central role in establishing the essen- 
tial being of a sensible substance, given that form is what also confers be- 
ing to matter. From this perspective, to say that the essence of a sensible 
substance is expressed by matter and form or only by form is a question of 
emphasis, since neither can a material form exist apart from matter, nor 
can matter exist without any form. The role played by form in the process 
of the constitution of a sensible substance and in cognition is the most 
controversial aspect of Aquinas’ metaphysical thought. No less than the 
so-called “Latin Averroists," Thomas assigned a central function to form. 
For example, when Aristotle in the Metaphysics calls the substantial form 
“the primary substance,” in his commentary on the work Thomas under- 
stands Aristotle to mean that the substantial form is the principal factor in 
determining the being and cognition of a sensible substance. The problem 
of the constitution of a thing entails a number of other problems, all of 
which revolve around the nature of substantial form, e.g., the principle of 
individuation, the relationships among the various components of a thing 
(between substantial and accidental being, being and essence). On all of 
these questions it was Hervaeus Natalis who mediated the teaching of 
Thomas Aquinas to the Italian Dominicans of the Roman Province. 


terminology. To give only one example, in the Contra errores Graecorum I c.4, Aquinas 
concedes that the term ‘essence’ signifies according to an abstract mode of signification, 
while in his commentary on the De ebdomadibus c.2, he prefers referring to the term *be- 
ing' as to an example of terms signifying abstractly. 


24 See AMERINI La logica di Francesco da Prato, 58-59. 
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(b) The Principle of Individuation 


Hervaeus’ mediation, for example, is evident concerning the principle of 
individuation. It is not easy to say what Aquinas’ exact position on indi- 
viduation is, because over the length of his career he modified his views 
on the role played by quantity in the numerical individuation and differen- 
tiation of things. Two relationships remained especially controversial in 
his theory of individuation, namely the relationship between matter and 
quantity, and the relationship between matter and tridimensional exten- 
sion. Once various positions concerning individuation become stereo- 
typed, the position associated with the name ‘Aquinas’ states simply that 
it is “matter under a given quantity” (materia signata quantitate) that in- 
dividuates things and hence differentiates one thing from another. Indeed, 
there are many places in his writings where Thomas assigns to matter the 
function of individuating and distinguishing things. On the other hand, 
there are also places where Thomas states as a principle that what is re- 
sponsible for a thing’s being is also what is responsible for its unity and 
identity. Since Thomas holds (1) that it is form that is responsible for a 
thing’s being, (2) that ‘to be’ and ‘to be one’ are co-extensive notions, and 
(3) that to make a thing ‘one’ amounts to making it an individual, it fol- 
lows that it is form rather than matter that is responsible for the individua- 
tion of things. This conclusion is plausible if one considers that a thing, 
say a table, can be distinguished from another table only if each of them 
can be previously counted as one table. We cannot say that we have two 
tables or that this table is different from that one if we do not know be- 
forehand that we must deal with tables. From this perspective, it is sub- 
stantial form (or its logical equivalent, 1.e., a sortal concept) that plays the 
fundamental role in the process of establishing the identity and distinction 
of a thing. Since substantial form itself is numerically one (Thomas some- 
times argues that if we should abstract from any matter, we would find 
just a single form), it is the form that individualizes a thing and hence dis- 
tinguishes it from other things, which exemplify different forms. On the 
other hand, it is matter that enables the multiplication of a substantial 
form and thus distinguishes two things that exemplify the same form. 
Therefore, one may find in Aquinas’ writings the basis for attributing to 
him different views on the principle of individuation, as well as diverse 
answers to very different questions, namely questions concerning the 
identification and individuation of things, and the distinction or multipli- 
cation of things. 


Guided by such considerations, in his Logica the Dominican Gratia- 
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deus of Ascoli (one of the main adversaries of Giles of Rome?) recog- 
nized that Thomas never indicated a single principle of individuation for 
every thing. Obviously, matter plays no role in the individuation and dis- 
tinction of immaterial beings. Thus Gratiadeus concludes that the only 
possible principle of individuation for every thing is actual existence (ac- 
tualis existentia), and he concludes further that Aquinas himself may have 
subscribed to this conclusion, inasmuch as he otherwise taught that every 
essence is in potentiality to the act of existence.” What is Gratiadeus’ 
strategy for interpreting Aquinas? He begins with considering what Tho- 
mas actually says in his writings; then, he acknowledges that Thomas 
never proposes a single principle of individuation; therefore, he applies to 
material beings the principle of individuation that he applies to immaterial 
beings, which Gratiadeus considers to be the single principle of individua- 
tion that is applicable to every kind of being. This is one way of interpret- 
ing Thomas on individuation but certainly not the only way. Peter of Au- 
vergne, for example, as Martin Pickavé has recently shown," pursues a 


?5 The colophon of a Florentine manuscript (not listed in Charles Lohr's catalogue), which 
contains Gratiadeus' commentary on the Ars vetus, presents Gratiadeus as a Dominican who 
disputed with the Augustinian Giles (Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Cod. Conv. 
Soppr. J.V.28, f. s.n.): “Nota quod quando iste Gratiadeus fecit has sententias fratri Guidoni 
de Prestano erat XXVII annorum et in disputationibus semper obtinebat Egidio ordinis ere- 
mitarum, qui Egidius per totum orbem disputando ibat ut augeret suum ordinem. Vixit autem 
iste Gratiadeus per annos XXX et mortuus est.” On Gratiadeus’ works, see C. LOHR, “Me- 
dieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries. Authors A-F”, in Traditio 23 (1967), 168-70. 


26 Cf. GRATIADEUS ASCULANUS, Logica (Pisa, Biblioteca Cateriniana del Seminario Ar- 
civescovile, Ms. 115, f. 69rb-va): “Nemo autem suspicetur propter predicta intentionis mee 
esse in aliquo contradicere magistro meo qui me docuit scripto et si non verbo, quin potius 
intentio mea est in omnibus suis veridicis positionibus adherere. Unde et quod dixi inten- 
tum(?) totum est consonum eius dictio<ni>, sicut de levi apparet intuentibus singula scrip- 
ta eius.... Viso igitur intellectu prime dubitationis, ulterius quantum spectat ad secundam 
questionem considerandum est quod doctor noster vult quod principium individuationis in 
rebus materialibus sit ipsa materia, in rebus vero carentibus materia vult quod hoc sit ipsa 
negatio receptibilitatis in alio. Quid autem sit consequenter principium individuationis in 
omnibus non memini ad presens me invenisse in scriptis eius. De hoc ad presens breviter 
dicendum est... quod cum natura speciei non sit individuabilis nisi quia ad aliquid determi- 
nabilis est, ex eius determinatione provenit individuatio, necessarium est quod per deter- 
minationem nullius eorum individuari dicatur que ipsam determinatam vel dividuatam ante 
se nature ordine presupponunt. Debet autem intelligi individuari ex determinatione quod 
illud quod a ceteris determinantibus presupponitur. Hoc autem est id tantum quod primo 
respicit ipsam naturam speciei. Illud vero non est nisi ipsa existentia actualis. Natura enim 
vel quidditas vel essentia cuiuslibet rei create intelligitur primo et prius esse in potentia ad 
actum existendi, secundo ad aliquod accidens." 


7 M. PICKAVE, “The Controversy over the Principle of Individuation in Quodlibeta 
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different strategy and reaches a different conclusion: it is form and not 
actual existence that makes something individual, while it is matter that 
distinguishes things from each other. Hervaeus developed a line of inter- 
pretation that is similar to Peter’s. The exegetical principle that governs 
Hervaeus’ intepretation is that it is better to reconcile Thomas’ various 
statements concerning the issue than to affirm just one of the different 
formulations scattered throughout his writings. Hervaeus’ strategy for the 
question of individuation consists in distinguishing different principles of 
individuation (1.e., intrinsic principles of individuation, such as matter and 
form, and extrinsic principles, such as the efficient and the final cause or 
the accidents) and then in specifying their respective roles in the meta- 
physical and epistemological process of individuating and distinguishing 
things. Hervaeus’ underlying philosophical intuition is that things with 
which we are acquainted are radically individual, but since they display a 
complex metaphysical structure, there is not a single way of explaining 
their individuality and distinction. Thus, different items are involved in 
the explanation of the principle of individuation of things. It is not neces- 
sary here to dwell on the details of Hervaeus’ explanation;^ for our argu- 
ment it suffices to note that Hervaeus’ solution replaced the interpretation 
of Gratiadeus among Dominicans of the Roman Province. Francis of Prato 
and Stephan of Rieti follow Hervaeus’ interpretation entirely.” One can 


(1277-ca. 1320): A Forest Map”, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Four- 
teenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL, Leiden 2007, 17-79. 

28 For them, see M. HENNINGER, “Hervaeus Natalis (b. 1250/60; d. 1323) and Richard of 
Mediavilla (b. 1245/49; d. 1302/07)”, in Individuation in Scholasticism. The Later Middle 
Ages and the Counter-Reformation: 1150-1650, ed. J.J.E. GRACIA, New York 1994, 299- 
318. 


°° Cf. FRANCISCUS DE PRATO, Quaestiones disputate q.4, ed. AMERINI, in “La figura e la 
filosofia di Francesco da Prato", in Dal convento alla città (n. 1, above), 46-47: *Ad que- 
stionem qua queritur de principio individuationis in rebus compositis ex materia et forma, 
premitto unam distinctionem de duplici genere principiorum. Quedam enim sunt principia 
intrinseca, sicut materia et forma. Quedam vero sunt principia extrinseca, sicut efficiens, 
causa finalis, quantitas et cetera accidentia que concurrunt ad distinctionem individui. Hac 
distinctione premissa, formo talem rationem: illa sunt principia individuationis rei materia- 
lis que sunt principia eius entitatis; sed materia et forma sunt principia entitatis rei materia- 
lis intrinseca, quantitas autem, efficiens et cetera accidentia sunt principia extrinseca; ergo 
ista eadem erunt principia individuationis. Maior probatur, quia quod est principium indi- 
viduationis est principium unitatis, cum individuum dicat unum numero; unitas autem et 
entitas convertuntur; ergo et cetera. Minor satis est nota, scilicet quod materia et forma 
sunt principia rei intrinseca, efficiens vero et finis et quantitas sunt principia rei extrinseca 
eo quod non intrant essentiam rei composite ex materia et forma."; STEPHANUS DE REATE, 
Scriptum super Porphyrium lect.8 q.4, £. 20va ("Utrum iste proprietates: forma, figura, 
locus, parentela et cetera, sint principia individuationis"): “Sciendum quod communiter 
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indicate other solutions to this problem, but among the Italian Dominicans 
the solutions of Gratiadeus, Peter of Auvergne and Hervaeus Natalis (par- 
tially shared by Durand of St. Pourgain)? are the most important. And 
these three solutions are nothing other than three different interpretations 
and developments of what Thomas Aquinas said in various places in his 
writings. 


This example shows that there are some “open issues” where the posi- 
tion of Aquinas, according to the different formulations that can be found 
in his works, can be accentuated in one sense or another. There are also 
topics concerning which determining Aquinas’ “final word” is a tricky 
matter. Thomas sometimes does not take a firm philosophical position, or 
he changes or refines his position over time. In such cases, one gets the 
impression that he limits himself to giving a superficial treatment or that 
he wants to avoid endorsing a given doctrine. The reasons for this can be 
many, but the fundamental one seems to be that Thomas sometimes ar- 
ranges philosophical doctrines simply for the purpose of supporting his 
treatment of theological questions. In such cases, he is not interested in 
going into all of the details of philosophical doctrines. One may complain 
that such an attitude is philosophically unsatisfactory, but from an histori- 
cal point of view one should note that Thomas’ attitude may be inter- 
preted in radically different ways. This situation occurs in many cases, but 
especially when the theory of cognition is concerned. In what follows, I 
shall discuss two further cases. The first concerns the problem of the first 
thing cognized by the intellect, while the second concerns the nature of a 
mental representation. These cases also show the important role played by 
Hervaeus Natalis in the formation in Italy of a manner of thinking 
grounded in the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. 


tenetur hodie quod in genere substantie intrinsece principium individuationis est essentia 
rei, scilicet materia et forma, et loquendo hic de substantiis ex materia et forma compositis. 
Et ratio huius est quia illa sunt principia unitatis que sunt principia entitatis, quia sicut esse 
et unum convertuntur, IV Metaphysice, ita convertuntur entitas et unitas; sed in compositis 
ex materia et forma principia entitatis sunt materia et forma intrinsece, ut patet secundo 
Physicorum. Et hec est de mente sancti Thome in Prima Parte, ubi dicit quod substantia 
individuatur per se ipsam [viz. Ia q.29 a.1]. Hoc etiam posset ad omnes substantias applica- 
ri, quia in omnibus substantiis principium individuationis est ipsa rei essentia."; see also 
STEPHANUS DE REATE, Scriptum super Porphyrium lect.5 q.1, f. 15ra: “Est sciendum quod 
multiplicatio individuorum est per materiam, ut innuere videtur Philosophus VII Meta- 
physice. Et ideo ubi non est materia infra eandem speciem, individua multiplicari non pos- 
sunt." 


30 On the principle of individuation in Durand, see M. HENNINGER, “Durand of Saint 
Pourçain (b. ca. 1270; d. 1334)”, in Individuation in Scholasticism, ed. GRACIA, 319-32. 
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(c) The First Thing Cognized by the Intellect 


It is no secret that Aquinas follows Aristotle’s explanation of the mecha- 
nisms of perceptual and intellectual cognition. As a consequence, his ex- 
planation of human cognition tends to replicate the complications that an 
interpreter encounters in Aristotle. For our argument, one complication in 
particular is significant. According to Aristotle, human cognition derives 
from the mind’s acquaintance with the accidents of an external thing, but 
the mind forms the intelligible species of a thing precisely when it ab- 
stracts from those accidents. This idea follows necessarily from the sup- 
position that the human mind always operates with universal and immate- 
rial concepts. Aristotle seems to deny that the human mind is capable of 
coming into contact, directly and immediately, with a thing’s substance or 
essence. Aquinas adopts this constraint; by consequence, he dismisses the 
possibility that the human mind can have intuitive intellectual acts of cog- 
nition of a thing’s substance. Thomas often introduces this conviction by 
repeating that the substantial differences or the essential principles of sen- 
sible things are unknown to us. How then does the human mind proceed 
in acquiring knowledge of external things? In outline, the mind seems to 
act as follows: first, the mind recollects as many accidents of a sensible 
thing as possible, by way of external and internal senses; once the general 
image of the thing is formed, it then selects some of these accidental at- 
tributes and counts them as essential. Notably, our mind regards as essen- 
tial those accidental attributes that can be described as causally dependent 
on the essential properties (or, to be precise, on the principle of the essen- 
tial properties) of the thing.*' This procedure of selection coincides with 
the procedure of abstraction of intelligible species from phantasms. 


Traditionally, critics have considered the “jump” from phantasms to 


3! Aquinas expresses such a conviction on several occasions. See, e.g., THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, De ente et essentia c.5, ed. A. DONDAINE, in Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 43, 
Roma 1976, 379.72-84; IDEM, Scriptum super Sent. II d.3 q.1 a.6; IV d.44 q.2 a.l q*.1 ad 
1; IDEM, ST Ia q.77 a.l ad 7; IDEM, Sentencia libri De anima I c.1, ed. R.-A. GAUTHIER, in 
Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 45.2, Roma-Paris 1984, 7.247-73. In some other places, 
however, (e.g., Scriptum super Sent. I d.25 q.1 a.l ad 8; Quaestiones de veritate q.4 a.l ad 
8; q.10 a.1 ad 6; Quaestiones de potentia q.9 a.2 ad 5; Quaestio de spiritualibus creaturis 
a.ll ad 3; Expositio libri De generatione I lect.8) Thomas nuances this conviction and 
states that the essential differences of sensible things are sometimes or frequently unknown 
to us (or, according to an alternative reading, that the essential differences of sensible 
things are sometimes indicated by means of accidental differences). There is not room to 
dwell here on such different formulations and their implications. I shall examine them in 
another study. 
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species to be the critical point in Thomas’ explanation of human cogni- 
tion. This is so because Thomas fails to clarify how the concept of sub- 
stance follows from the perception (or imagination) of a thing’s accidents, 
i.e., how, for example, we can pass from the perception or imagination of 
this red (1.e., the red of this thing) to the cognition of the existence of a 
thing that is red or to the cognition that this red is the red of this thing. 
Many questions remain unanswered: How can we be sure that, in moving 
from phantasms to species, we reach the essential properties of a thing? 
How can we distinguish a thing from the collection of its accidents? Why 
is the first thing intellectually cognized the substance, or the essence of 
the thing, and not the accident? The difficulty in answering these ques- 
tions seems to be because the essential properties of a sensible thing can 
be described in two ways according to Aquinas: either as essential proper- 
ties or as some relevant accidental attributes, that is, those that are (1) 
causally dependent on the principle of essential properties and (2) ex- 
planatory of any other accidental attribute. After Duns Scotus’ criticism of 
Thomas’ theory of knowledge, the followers of Thomas needed to clarify 
the passage from perception to cognition. 


Hervaeus Natalis in particular made an important contribution to this 
clarification. He carefully distinguishes the different respects (a priori and 
a posteriori) according to which both the substance and the accident can 
be said to be the first thing cognized by our mind. He concludes that the 
accident is the first thing perceived by our senses; it is therefore the first 
thing cognized by our mind as well. As a consequence, Hervaeus argues 
that the concept of substance is something constructed by our mind and is 
acquired only by inference from the intellectual cognition of accidents." 


? Cf. HERVAEUS NATALIS, Quodlibet III q.12, Venezia 1513, ff. 84va-86rb, esp. f. 84vb 
(“Utrum primum et per se obiectum intellectus nostri sit substantia vel accidens"): “Sub- 
stantia non est illud quod prius occurrit intellectui nostro. Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum 
est quod substantiam prius occurrere intellectui nostro dupliciter potest intelligi: uno mo- 
do, quod substantia prius occurrat intellectui nostro quantum ad suam rationem generalem, 
que est esse non in alio sive esse ens per se; alio modo, quantum ad naturam hanc vel il- 
lam, in qua talis ratio fundatur. Et neutro modo substantia est illud quod primo occurrit 
intellectui nostro"; f. 85rb: "Cognitio intellectus nostri habet ortum a sensu, quia illi intel- 
lectui cuius cognitio primo habet ortum a sensu primo occurrit illud quod est sensibile; sed 
intellectus noster est huiusmodi; ergo illud quod est primo et per se sensibile, cuiusmodi 
est accidens, primo occurrit nostro intellectui"; f. 85va: *Ad quartum principale, scilicet 
quomodo intellectus noster deducitur in cognitionem substantie, sciendum quod dupliciter 
hoc contingit: uno modo in generali, quando scilicet intellectus deducitur ad cognoscen- 
dum quod in rerum natura est aliquod ens non subsistens per aliud; alio modo in speciali, 
quantum ad hoc quod intellectus noster deducitur in cognitionem substantie lapidis vel 
asini vel alicuius talis... Quantum ad secundum modum, scilicet quomodo venimus in 
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Metaphysically speaking, Hervaeus still believes that there exists a sub- 
stance beyond the accidents, but epistemologically speaking, he concedes 
that it is impractical to separate the substance from the bundle of accidents 
(at least the fundamental ones) that envelope it. Since Thomas Aquinas 
said nothing about the step from the perception to the intellectual cogni- 
tion of accidents, Hervaeus’ explanation appears to be an important inte- 
gration of Thomas’ doctrine. Hervaeus’ interpretation of Thomas and the- 
ory of knowledge, in turn, were inherited by the Italian Dominicans.” 


(d) The Ontological Status of Mental Representations 


The difficulty in interpreting Aquinas’ teaching concerning the ontologi- 
cal status of a mental representation is far more acute. On the one hand, 
over his career he revised his way of explaining the relationship between 
the intelligible species and the conception (conceptio) of a thing. On the 
other hand, he never gave a comprehensive treatment of this topic. In the 
face of these difficulties, Hervaeus’ theory of concepts may be seen as an 
attempt at correctly understanding Thomas’ doctrine and extracting a uni- 
fied theory from his writings. The first question of Hervaeus’ Tractatus de 
verbo, for example, shows a close relation to the oft-celebrated text of 
Aquinas’ Quaestiones de potentia q.8 a.1.** As is known, it is this text that 


cognitionem specialem huius substantie vel illius, credo quod est ex propriis accidenti- 
bus... et quanto plures proprietates cognoscuntur de rebus, tanto habetur in speciali perfec- 
tior cognitio de subiectis earum"; f. 86ra: “Ad septimum dicendum quod obiectum intel- 
lectus est quod quid est vel substantie vel accidentis, non autem solum quod quid est sub- 
stantie. Et illi quidem intellectui qui cognoscit a priori prius notum est quod quid est «sub- 
stantie> quam accidentis, intellectui autem nostro, qui cognoscit a posteriori, est e conver- 


» 


SO. 


33 Cf, e.g., FRANCISCUS DE PRATO, Questiones disputate q.10, ed. AMERINI, in “La figu- 
ra e la filosofia di Francesco da Prato”, in Dal convento alla citta (n. 1, above), 57-58: 
“Probo quod intellectui nostro primo occurrit accidens quam substantia in ratione obiecti 
tali ratione: illi intellectui cuius notitia ortum habet a sensu primo occurrit primum et per 
se sensibile; sed notitia nostri intellectus ortum habet a sensu; ergo intellectui nostro primo 
occurrit primum et per se sensibile; primum autem et per se sensibile est accidens; ergo et 
cetera. Maior patet, quia pro tanto dicitur intellectus noster habere ortum a sensu quia pri- 
mo cognita ab intellectu nostro sunt sensibilia per sensus diversos accepta, per que sensibi- 
lia sic ab intellectu nostro primo cognita in insensibilium et spiritualium notitiam deveni- 
mus. Minor habetur primo Posteriorum, ubi dicitur quod omnis nostra cognitio ortum ha- 
bet a sensu. Ad argumentum in oppositum dicendum quod aliqua sunt primo nota secun- 
dum se que non sunt primo nota nobis. Sic est in proposito, quia substantia de sui natura 
est primo nota, sed quo ad nos est posterius nota; accidens autem est primo notum nobis.” 

# We do not know the exact date of composition of Hervaeus’ Tractatus de verbo, but it 
was probably written between 1304 and 1307. Certainly, it was written before the seventh 
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perhaps most clearly bears witness to Thomas’ refinement of his early 
account of conception. In the eighth question, Thomas assumes that a 
mental word (verbum) or a conception is distinct from an intelligible spe- 
cies and a cognized thing, since, as he notes, a conception relates differ- 
ently to each of them and to the mind as well? According to Thomas’ 
mature theory of concepts, once conceptions stably stay distinct from in- 
telligible species, a conception turns out to be something formed by the 
mind in order to cognize things. Specifically, he says that a conception is 
something “quasi-constituted” (quasi constitutum) by means of an act of 
cognition and, at the same time, a similitude of the cognized thing. The 
reason that he gives for distinguishing the relation of causation from that 
of representation in the case of a mental word is that an effect must be 
assimilated to its cause according to the form of the cause. But a concep- 
tion is clearly an effect of the intellect, for it is produced by the intellect. 
Since the form of the intellect is the cognized thing, which exists in the 
intellect thanks to an intelligible species, it follows that a conception must 
be assimilated to the intellect according to the thing cognized. Therefore a 
conception must be said to represent the cognized thing. Mirroring 
Aquinas’ wording, Hervaeus solves the first question of his Tractatus de 
verbo by distinguishing four articles, devoted to discuss whether the men- 
tal word can be identified with the intelligible species (art. 1), with the act 
of cognition (art. 2), with the cognized thing (art. 3), or, finally, with the 
full-formed conception of the intellect." 


On the basis of this and similar texts, scholars disagree on whether 


question of his second Quodlibet, since this latter includes a reference to it (see Quodlibet 
II q.7, Venezia 1513, fol. 49va), and before the first redaction of Durand’s commentary on 
the Sentences. The second Quodlibet was probably disputed at Paris in 1309. On the life 
and works of Hervaeus, see A. DE GUIMARAES, “Hervé Noël (11323). Étude biographi- 
que”, in AFP 8 (1938), 5-81; SOPMA 1, s.v.; SOPMA 4, s.v.; F.W. BAUTZ, “Herveus Na- 
talis" (http://www. bautz.de/bbkl/h/herveus_natalis.shtml). 

35 In the writings belonging to the first Parisian teaching of Aquinas, the distinction be- 
tween conception and intelligible species is more nuanced. For an overview of Aquinas’ 
different views of conception, see H. PAISSAC, Theologie du Verbe: saint Augustin et saint 
Thomas, Paris 1951. For a general introduction to Aquinas’ theory of knowledge, see R. 
PASNAU, Theories of Cognition in the Later Middle Ages, Cambridge 1997. 

36 Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quaestiones de potentia q.8 a.1, ed. P.M. PESSION, Torino- 
Roma 1965, 215 n° 66. 

37 See HERVAEUS NATALIS, Tractatus de verbo q.1 aa.1-4, Venezia 1513, ff. 10ra-13ra. 
For more details on the relation between Hervaeus’ De verbo and Aquinas’ mature theory 
of knowledge, see C. TROTTMANN, “Verbe mental et noétique thomiste dans le De verbo 
d'Hervé de Nédellec”, in Revue Thomiste 97 (1997), 47-62. 
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Thomas Aquinas advocates some sort of ‘representationalism’ rather than 
‘direct realism’ in epistemology.** This disagreement indicates that Tho- 
mas’ formulations were not as unambiguous as one might expect. In 
Thomas’ works there are hints of both attitudes towards epistemology. 
Take for example his characterization of a conception as a similitude or 
resemblance of a cognized thing. A paradigmatic cognized thing such as 
man is usually featured by Aquinas as universal in character and as ex- 
pressing the essence of the extra-mental singular things from which it has 
been derived. If an interpreter literally understands his claim that a con- 
ception is the similitude of a cognized thing, he may legitimately conclude 
that once a conception is formed, it is not the similitude of a singular but 
of a universal entity. If he further holds that the essence of an extra-mental 
thing can be captured only at the end of a process of mental abstraction, it 
is unclear whether the general similitude which has been formed by the 
mind must be accounted for as a mind-dependent substitute of external 
things or, preferably, as the thing’s mind-independent essence itself qua 
present to the mind. In other words, when Aquinas says that the form of 
an external material thing can exist in the mind only according to a spiri- 
tual or immaterial modality of existence, this statement can be understood 
in two ways: 

(1) the spiritual and immaterial being precisely indicates the mode of 

existence in the mind of the item that is supposed to represent an ex- 

ternal thing’s form; this is to say that the form of an external thing and 


its mental similitude do not amount to one and numerically the same 
thing (Discontinuist Account); 


(2) the spiritual and immaterial being precisely indicates the mode of 
existing in the mind of an external thing’s form; this is to say that the 
form that exists inside and outside the mind, albeit in different guises, 
actually amounts to one and numerically the same thing (Continuist 
Account). 


If an interpreter is more inclined to endorse (1) and then to see nu- 
merical discontinuity in the process of concept formation (following what 
Thomas says, for instance, in the Summa theologiae la q.85 a.1), he can 
insist that for Aquinas a mental similitude is not the external thing qua 
cognized, nor what is cognized about an external thing, but only a mental 
replacement of an external thing’s form, namely that by means of which 


38 For an excellent reconsideration of such a debate, see J.E. BROWER and S. BROWER- 
TOLAND, “Aquinas on Mental Representation: Concepts and Intentionality”, in Philoso- 
phical Review 117 (2008), 193-243. I also reappraise this problem in my forthcoming 
Mental Representation and Semantics. Two Essays in Medieval Philosophy. 
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our mind refers back to the extra-mental reality. In this case, a conception 
is distinguished from an intelligible species as the starting-point of a men- 
tal process is distinguished from its end-product. Admittedly, since Aqui- 
nas says that a similitude is formed by the mind, it can be puzzling to say 
that the mind forms a thing or a thing’s essence. 


On the other hand, if an interpreter is more disposed to regard cogni- 
tion as a numerically continuous process, he can stress that Aquinas as 
often as possible equates a paradigmatic conception such as man to the 
nature of extra-mental things and to the mentally underlying subject of 
intentional properties (such as being universal, being predicable, or being 
a species) that the mind, by comparing the nature gua cognized with the 
extra-mental things from which it has been derived or with other cognized 
natures, can attach to that nature.” But if the nature that is represented by 
a mental similitude is exactly the same as the nature that is exhibited by 
external things (this is a fundamental tenet for anyone who subscribes to 
the Avicennian doctrine of the ‘indifference of essence’), it follows that a 
mental similitude coincides with the nature of the external thing qua cog- 
nized. If this is the case, when Aquinas states that a conception is formed 
by the mind, an interpreter can take him as meaning that the mind plays a 
role in recollecting and unifying the essential features exhibited by exter- 
nal things. 


In his writings, Aquinas makes no effort to characterize with more 
precision the relationship that a mental representation (understood as a 
representing sign) bears to the represented thing (understood as the con- 
tent of the representation). The result is that Aquinas tends to treat a con- 
ception indifferently as a mental resemblance of a thing’s essence and as 
the thing’s essence gua resembled, without saying which side of the iden- 
tification must be preferred. Aquinas seems to be interested only in ex- 
cluding that our mind can obtain immediate or intuitive intellectual access 
to the extra-mental world. There is no doubt that for him both intelligible 
species and conceptions are psychologically rooted in our mind. But the 
status of the content of a conception remains opaque. Thus, in Thomas’ 
thought a ‘representationalist’ stance towards epistemology is bound inex- 
tricably with a ‘realistic’ stance: there are texts that lead one to count 
Aquinas as an advocate of representationalism and other texts that compel 
one to include him among the supporters of realism in epistemology.“ 


3 See, for example, ST Ia q.85 a.2 ad 2; Quaestiones de potentia q.5 a.9 ad 16; Senten- 
cia libri De anima I c.1 and II c.12; Sententia libri Metaphysicorum VII lect.13. 


4 For opposite assessments of the crucial texts of Aquinas on this issue, see C. 
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The choice is often a question of emphasis, and this can explain why it is 
so difficult to find a point of agreement among the interpreters of Thomas 
Aquinas. 


A possible instrument for clarifying Aquinas’ position is the distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective modality of existence, which makes 
its appearance in the philosophical debate only after his death. The appli- 
cation of such a distinction to Aquinas’ doctrine brings about different 
results. Like his confréres Nikolas and James of Metz, Hervaeus Natalis’ 
interpretation of Aquinas’ theory of cognition is based on three distinc- 
tions: first, the distinction between the activity of cognition (or act of cog- 
nition) and the conception; second, the distinction between the conception 
and its content; third, the distinction between the content of a conception 
seen as the underlying subject of the intentional properties and the inten- 
tional properties themselves. The first two distinctions set apart Hervaeus’ 
interpretation from the interpretation of Durand of Saint-Pourçain, while 
the third distinction bespeaks one of the major points of disagreement be- 
tween Hervaeus and Peter Auriol.*’ Without my entering into the compli- 
cated mechanisms of Hervaeus’ theory of intentionality,” for the present 


PANACCIO, “Aquinas on Intellectual Representation", in Ancient and Medieval Theories of 
Intentionality, ed. D. PERLER, Leiden 2001, 185-201; D. PERLER, “Essentialism and Direct 
Realism: Some Late Medieval Perspectives", in Topoi 19 (2000), 111-22. 

^! On the debate between Hervaeus and Durand on cognition, see R.L. FRIEDMAN, “Peter 
Auriol versus Durand of St. Pourçain on Intellectual Cognition", in /ntentionality, Cogni- 
tion, and Representation in the Middle Ages, ed. G. KLIMA, Fordham 2009, forthcoming; 
F. AMERINI, Mental Representation and Semantics (n. 38, above); see also B. DECKER, Die 
Gotteslehre des Jakob von Metz. Untersuchungen zur Dominikanertheologie zu Beginn des 
14. Jahrhunderts (BGPThMA 42.1), Münster 1. W. 1967. On the debate between Hervaeus 
and Auriol, see F. AMERINI, “Realism and Intentionality: Hervaeus Natalis, Peter Aureoli, 
and William Ockham in Discussion", in Philosophical Debates at Paris in the Early Four- 
teenth Century. Proceedings of the International Congress, Bonn, 14.-17. April 2004, ed. 
S. BROWN, T. DEWENDER and T. KoBUscH (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters 102), Leiden 2009, 239-60; see there for further references. 


? Hervaeus develops his theory of intentionality in three major places: in the Tractatus 
de secundis intentionibus, in Quodlibeta II and III, and in the Tractatus de verbo. For a 
comprehensive reconstruction of Hervaeus’ theory, see G. KORIDZE, /ntentionale Grund- 
legung der philosophischen Logik: Studien zur Intentionalität des Denkens bei Hervaeus 
Natalis in Traktat De secundis intentionibus, Ph.D. Dissertation, Universität Tübingen 
2004 (http://w210.ub.uni-tuebingen.de/dbt/volltexte/2006/2264/index.html), and L.M. DE 
RIJK, “A Study on the Medieval Intentionality Debate up to ca. 1350”, in Giraldus Odonis 
O.F.M. Opera philosophica 2: De intentionibus. Critical Edition with a Study of the Me- 
dieval Intentionality Debate up to ca. 1350, ed. L.M. DE RIJK (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 86), Leiden-Boston 2005, 251-302. For the discussion 
of some crucial aspects of his theory, see J. PINBORG, "Zum Begriff der Intentio Secunda: 
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argument it is enough to point out that for Hervaeus a conception is what 
is left in our mind when the activity of cognition is over. Specifically, a 
conception is said to exist in the mind subjectively, while the content of a 
conception is said to exist objectively. The content of a conception, in par- 
ticular, coincides with the nature of an extra-mental thing qua cognized. 
Evidently Hervaeus is confident that when an external thing becomes cog- 
nized, and hence its nature acquires the character of universality, two as- 
pects can still be distinguished within the thing cognized: that of the thing 
(i.e. the extra-mental and ‘indifferent’ nature), which configures itself as 
the proper subject of the intentional properties that the mind can attach to 
the thing’s nature, and that of the cognitive being, which is described as 
the ground of any other intentional property. For Hervaeus, such a set of 
distinctions becomes the key to clarifying Thomas Aquinas’ understand- 
ing of the relationship between mental representation and the represented 
thing, and to reconciling Thomas’ different statements on this issue. 


Durand of Saint-Pourçain, on the contrary, rejects all of the distinc- 
tions put forward by Hervaeus. For him, a cognized thing is not actually 
different from the conception of an external thing. Properly speaking, a 
cognized thing is merely the extra-mental thing that has been cognized, 
while the thing gua cognized coincides with the conception of the external 
thing and this conception is said to exist only subjectively in the mind. 
Moreover, Durand also denies that a conception is actually different from, 
and posterior to, an act of cognition by stating that there is always a one- 
to-one causal correspondence between an act and a conception. This ref- 
erence to the dispute between Hervaeus and Durand shows that the way of 
understanding the nature of a conception becomes the diagnostic mark of 
the different forms of ‘Thomism’. In the case of the dispute between Her- 
vaeus and Durand, however, one might concede that it is somehow incor- 
rect to speak of different versions of Thomism. Behind the controversy 
between Durand and Hervaeus, in fact, what is really at issue seems to be 
the correct interpretation of Augustine’s doctrine of formed cogitation 
(cogitatio formata). Interestingly enough, the interpretation of Augustine 
is obtained by way of a different understanding of Aristotle’s theory of 
actuality, since cognition is usually explained as a case of action. None- 
theless, if one looks more closely at the debate between Durand and Her- 


Radulphus Brito, Hervaeus Natalis und Petrus Aureoli in Diskussion”, in CIGLMA 13 
(1974), 49-59; D. PERLER, Theorien der Intentionalität im Mittelalter, Frankfurt a.M. 
2002, 294-313; AMERINI, La logica di Francesco da Prato, 103-40; J. DOYLE, “Hervaeus 
Natalis, O.P., (d. 1323) on Intentionality: Its Direction, Context, and Some Aftermath”, in 
The Modern Schoolman 83 (2006), 85-124. 
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vaeus, one sees that Thomas is involved, for Durand tends to oppose 
Aquinas to Augustine, by understanding cognition as a kind of intransitive 
action which ends with the realization of the action itself, while Hervaeus 
aims to harmonize them, by understanding cognition as a kind of transi- 
tive action which ends with the formation of a conception. The Domini- 
cans of the Roman Province seem to have had no hesitation in following 
Hervaeus’ account of cognition instead of Durand’s. As a matter of fact, the 
treatises on intentions by Francis of Prato and Stephan of Rieti reflect the 
treatise on intentions by Hervaeus Natalis." 


III. Conclusion 


I could adduce many other cases to show the decisive influence exerted by 
Hervaeus Natalis on the Italian Dominicans. For example, as Patrizia 
Conforti and Paolo Piccari have illustrated, Hervaeus also influenced sub- 
sequent Dominican thinkers in what concerns the elaboration of a phi- 
losophical theology. The cases that I have discussed above are nonetheless 
sufficient to give an idea of the role played by Hervaeus in the constitu- 
tion of a tradition of philosophy inspired by Thomas. In the second edition 
of his La Philosophie au Moyen Áge, Étienne Gilson already underlined 
the importance of Hervaeus in the process of diffusion of Aquinas’ phi- 
losophy, although he concluded that Hervaeus deviated from Aquinas on 
the points that we have considered in this article, namely the real distinc- 
tion between being and essence, the principle of individuation, and the 
distinction between the subjective and objective modes of existence of 
concepts." The speculation of Hervaeus, Gilson remarked, must be situ- 
ated in the phase that follows the formation of the early Thomistic school, 
a phase in which Thomas' philosophy was developed in different direc- 
tions. I would soften Gilson's claim. Gilson was certainly right when he 
noted that Hervaeus' way of doing philosophy 1s significantly different 
from that of Aquinas. On the other hand, it seems to me evident that as 


? One can easily see this by comparing their treatises with that of Hervaeus. See FRAN- 
CISCUS DE PRATO, Tractatus de prima et secunda intentione, ed. B. MOJSISCH, in Bochumer 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch für Antike und Mittelalter 5 (2000), 147-74; STEPHANUS DE 
REATE, Tractatus de primis et secundis intentionibus, ed. L.M. DE RUK, in Giraldus 
Odonis O.F.M. Opera philosophica 2: De intentionibus, 777-821, Appendix H; HERVAEUS 
NATALIS, Tractatus de secundis intentionibus, ed. J.P. DOYLE, Milwaukee 2008. On the 
deep dependence of Francis and Stephan on Hervaeus, see my La logica di Francesco da 
Prato. 


^ See É. GILSON, La Philosophie au Moyen Age, Paris 1952, c.8 $5. 
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regards what I have called “open issues” Hervaeus does nothing more 
than provide an interpretation of Thomas’ philosophy. At the same time, 
since Thomas does not seem to elaborate a single or personal position on 
such topics as the principle of individuation, the mode of distinction be- 
tween being and essence or the ontological status of a mental representa- 
tion, in interpreting his texts Hervaeus strives to achieve such an integral 
interpretation of Thomas’ diverse statements in order to complement his 
doctrine. This suggests that it is inappropriate to judge Hervaeus only in 
terms of his convergence with, or divergence from, the thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. In other cases, anyway, there is no doubt that Hervaeus aims at 
promoting Aquinas’ doctrines. Hervaeus’ polemical defense of Thomas’ 
theology against Durand of Saint-Pourçain is a well-known aspect of his 
thought. Hervaeus is also the author of an Opinio de difficultatibus contra 
doctrinam fratris Thomae and of a long Tractatus de formis, wherein he 
champions Thomas’ view of the unicity of substantial form in the human 
composite. This text is interesting because it gives an idea of how freely 
the followers of Thomas Aquinas make use of their doctrinal master. In 
his Tractatus de formis, Hervaeus does not limit himself to arguing in fa- 
vor of the Thomistic view of the unicity of substantial form (by replying 
to 142 objections raised against it), but he strenuously polemicizes against 
those followers of Thomas who ascribed to him the thesis of the plurality 
of forms. Their move, in particular, consisted in limiting the validity of 
Thomas’ claim that the substantial form is that in virtue of which a thing 
acquires an absolute being (esse simpliciter). According to these followers 
of Thomas, there are some forms that, although existing before the sub- 
stantial form, nonetheless do not give any absolute but only a disposi- 
tional being to a thing. This argument enabled them to find in Thomas’ 
writings some formulations supporting the thesis of the plurality of forms. 
Hervaeus reacts to all this and tries to demonstrate that Aquinas never 
subscribed, in a serious way, to the thesis of the plurality of forms.” 


45 See, e.g., HERVAEUS NATALIS, Tractatus de formis, Venezia 1513, f. 109vb: “Huius 
etiam opinionis [scil. pluralitatis formarum] dicunt fuisse fratrem Thomam et ad hoc addu- 
cunt multa dicta eius. Dicit enim 7 Metaphysicorum.... Item, super tertium Sententiarum, V 
distinctione, questione quarta.... Item, IV Sententiarum, d. 23, q. 2, in solutione.... Item, 44 
d. eiusdem questionis, q. 3.... Item, primo Quolibet, q. 6, in solutione primi argumenti... 
Hec et hiis similia adducunt ad ostendendum fratrem Thomam fuisse predicte opinionis. 
Hanc autem opinionem credo esse falsam et fratrem Thomam nunquam tale quid sens- 
isse.... Unde ista positio videtur mihi impossibilis et satis frivola. Quod autem hec non sit 
de mente fratris Thome patet sic. Ipse enim dicit tam in questionibus disputatis quam in 
Prima Parte quod in hoc differt forma substantialis ab accidentali quod forma substantialis 
dat esse simpliciter, forma autem accidentalis dat esse secundum quid; sed illud in quo 
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In sum, Hervaeus Natalis played the leading role in shaping the under- 
standing of the philosophical thought of Thomas Aquinas among the Do- 
minicans of the Roman Province. There is still much to be done, however, 
in reconstructing the details concerning Hervaeus’ role in the edification 
of a ‘Thomistic’ tradition of thought in Italy." 


Universita degli Studi di Parma 


aliquid differt per se ab alio convenit omni contento sub eo;... ergo dare esse simpliciter 
convenit omni forme substantiali et sic non est verum quod de mente eius sit quod sint 
quedam habitudines non dantes esse. Nec potest dici ad hoc quod ipse intendebat quod 
forme substantialis est dare esse non semper actu, sed quandoque habitu, quia ipse adducit 
hoc ibi ad probandum quod anima immediate unitur prime materie dans ei esse simpliciter, 
et hoc ex hoc quod est forma substantialis, et plane loquitur ibi de esse actuali. Item, in 
predictis questionibus disputatis dicit quod sicut anima rationalis virtute continet substan- 
tiam vegetativam, ita continet virtute alias formas inferiores, scilicet formam corporeita- 
tis.... Item, in questionibus disputatis dicit quod in corpore animato non est aliqua alia 
forma preter animam super quam fundantur quantitas et alie dispositiones.” 

“© On the Renaissance fortune in Italy of Hervaeus' interpretation of Aquinas, see M. 
TAVUZZI, “Hervaeus Natalis and the Philosophical Logic of the Thomism of the Renais- 
sance”, in Doctor Communis 2 (1992), 132-52. 


BLACKFRIARS LONDON: THE LATE MEDIEVAL STUDIUM 


HESTER GOODENOUGH GELBER 


he Blackfriars priory in London, strategically situated on the Thames 

by the Inns of Court, was an important educational center for the 
Dominican Order, constituting a studium provinciale. Placed as it was 
near the London residences of important bishops and the royal court, the 
priory served as the center of power for the Order in England. Few texts 
survive that we can tie securely to its venue, but several that are likely 
candidates for having been written there, or shortly after their author re- 
sided there, provide us with a glimpse into the ways the Dominicans posi- 
tioned themselves in relation to the monarchy. In the essay that follows I 
will set out the educational and political importance to the Order of the 
London studium in the first part of the fourteenth century and investigate 
the political attitudes toward the monarchy discernable among the friars in 
its midst. 


I. Entanglements Between Priory and Court 


The Dominican priory in London was the second oldest priory in England, 
founded in 1224, second only to Oxford. It was also the largest, holding 
an average of 81 friars. With the exception of Oxford, next in size at an 
average of 78 men, the other priories, even Cambridge, which held about 
61 friars, were substantially smaller.' The placement of the London pri- 
ory, at the center of British political and economic power, must be taken 
into account when assessing its role in the intellectual life of the Order. It 
served as the base of operations for the provincial priors when they were 
not traveling on the business of the order.’ Proximity to the court and to 
the residences of other great prelates provided connection to the sources 
of power and patronage. 


The close connections between the kings and the Order are particu- 
larly clear in the cases of two of the provincial priors, Thomas of Jorz, 


! M. O'CAROLL, “The Educational Organisation of the Dominicans in England and 
Wales 1221-1348: A Multidisciplinary Approach”, in AFP 50 (1980), 52-53. 

? H.G. GELBER, It Could Have Been Otherwise: Contingency and Necessity in Domini- 
can Theology at Oxford, 1300-1350, Leiden-Boston 2004, 26. 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 


Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 165-180 
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who held office from 1297 to 1304, and Richard of Winkley, provincial 
from 1336 to 1339. Jorz vacated his position as provincial to serve in 
Rome on behalf of the order. The pope elevated him to Cardinal-Priest of 
Sta. Sabina in 1305, and he subsequently acted on behalf of both Edward I 
and Edward II at the curia.’ As for Winkley, Edward III asked him during 
his provincialate to go on two sensitive missions, one to David Bruce in 
1337 and the other to the King of France in the same year. These close 
ties to the King ultimately led to his demotion. Amid the tensions arising 
over the beginning of the Hundred Year’s War, the General Chapter of the 
Order was held in 1339 at Clermont under the auspices of a French Master 
General, Hugues de Vaucemain. Winkley’s close ties to Edward compro- 
mised him, and he was asked to step down as prior provincial. The King 
strongly objected to Winkley’s demotion but to no avail. Edward kept 
Winkley on in his close circle as his confessor, an office the Dominican 
retained from 1337 to 1346 or 1347. 


Dominicans appear to have had a monopoly on the position of king's 
confessor) The nexus of the London priory, king's confessors, and the 
royal court emerges in particular relief against the backdrop of the crisis 
between the Dominicans and the University of Oxford between 1312 and 
1320. Delegations of proctors from both sides were named in 1314 and 
again in 1320. The 1314 group included Luke of Wodeford, king's con- 
fessor, and Peter Kenington, the principal lector at the London priory. 
The Prior of the London convent, John of Wrotham, moved to Oxford to 
serve as temporary prior there while the Oxford prior was engaged in the 
negotiations. Wrotham had been a long-time member of the king’s house- 
hold as companion to friar Walter of Winterbourne, who served as king's 
confessor until he was elevated to cardinal in 1304. Wrotham joined 
Winterbourne at the curia that year in the role of royal envoy. Wrotham 
subsequently held the post of prior at London from 1309 to 1319.5 When 
negotiations over the dispute with the University were renewed in 1320, 
Kennington, Wrotham and Wodeford were again involved. 


II. The London studium provinciale 


Through such connections with the court and proximity to patrons, friars 


? GELBER, It Could Have Been Otherwise, 58. 
^ IDEM, Ibid., 77-78. 

? IDEM, Ibid., 7 n. 14. 

ê IDEM, Ibid., 41-42. 
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at the London priory were exposed to a level of worldliness and of politi- 
cal and diplomatic involvement largely absent elsewhere, and this relative 
worldliness provided the context for the third most important studium of 
the order in the English province. By the fourteenth century, the system of 
education within the order was well established. The General Chapters of 
Genoa in 1305 and of Naples in 1311 set forth the course of studies for 
members of the Order that would lead to a doctorate in theology. All pri- 
ories had a lector who provided elementary theological training to novices 
before ordination and who would in small priories have overseen the ac- 
tivities in the schola: twice-daily lectures on Peter Lombard’s Sentences 
and on the Bible. All friars were obligated to attend the lectures on the 
Bible, even those who had served previously as lectors themselves and 
who therefore might be excused from attending the sessions on Lombard.’ 
The lectors who presided over the priory scholae had to have worked their 
way up through the more specialized schools of the Order within their 
visitations, studying arts at a studium artium, natural philosophy at a 
studium naturarum, and finally theology at a studium particulare or gen- 
erale. The English province was divided into four visitations: Oxford, 
York, Cambridge and London, and each visitation served as a unit of or- 
ganization for education within the Order. Each had at least one studium 
particulare. Oxford served until 1314 or 1320 as the sole studium gener- 
ale, but by 1320 Cambridge was also recognized as having that status." 
While London remained primarily a studium particulare, a letter in 1314 
from the Master General to the Irish vicariate authorized its sending two 
students a year each to Oxford, Cambridge and London. Thus he treated 
London as a school of theology recognized beyond the borders of its own 
visitation, a studium provinciale rather than merely a studium particu- 
lare? But normally, London served as the studium particulare for its visi- 
tation. Friars at the thirteen friaries in the London visitation would have 
worked their way up to the London studium as the ultimate goal for their 
theological education if they were not to be so lucky as to be chosen to go 
on from there to Oxford or Cambridge. 


While friars who lectured on Lombard's Sentences at a studium par- 


7 M.M. MULCHAHEY, “First the Bow is Bent in Study....”: Dominican Education before 
1350 (Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998, 134-37. 

* GELBER, Jt Could Have Been Otherwise, 23, 29-31; MULCHAHEY, “First the Bow is 
Bent in Study....", 219-78; O'CARROLL, “Educational Organisation", 48-49, talks about the 
status of the various schools. 
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ticulare may have qualified to serve as principal lectors at lesser schools, 
the names of the lectors associated with the London studium—Peter Ken- 
ington, Nicholas Trevet, Thomas Hopeman and perhaps Robert Holcot— 
all had doctorates from Oxford or Cambridge.'! What we know of all four 
of them also underscores their status and high regard in the order. It must 
also be said that in the first half of the fourteenth century, the period of 
my focus, we know the names of only six men specifically identified as 
“lectors” in the English province, of whom three are designated as teach- 
ing at London." That the titles of the London teachers survive may be an 
indication of the relative importance of the London school. 


The principal lector at a major school like London presided over a 
cursor, or student lecturing “cursorily” for a year on Lombard preparatory 
to becoming a lector somewhere else himself, and a master of students, 
who ran the regular operations of the school. The primary duty of the 
principal lector was to give the lectures on the Bible.” Thus when we 
have word of a friar giving lectures on the Bible at a priory (as Holcot did 
after his return to his home priory of Northampton around 1343, where he 
remained until his death of the plague in 1349) it is likely that that friar 
was serving as principal lector there.'* Unfortunately, very rarely do lec- 
tures on Lombard given at studia other than Oxford or Cambridge sur- 
vive, and I know of none for the Dominican studium at London. Unlike 
the early 1320s when William Ockham, Walter Chatton and Adam 
Wodeham overlapped at the Franciscan friary in London and produced a 
number of very important works while there, the Dominicans in London 
have left us much less with which to work. Moreover, what we do have 
are not works of philosophy or speculative theology. But a close look at 
the works of two of the friars who were at the studium may shed some 
light on the political and ethical preoccupations of its residents. 


III. Nicholas of Trevet, Sophisticated London Scholar 


Nicholas Trevet, perhaps more than anyone else, gives us a window on 


' GELBER, Jt Could Have Been Otherwise, 64, 62-63, 92-98, for Kenington, Trevet and 
Holcot; B. SMALLEY, English Friars and Antiquity in the Early Fourteenth Century, Ox- 
ford 1950, 209-11 for Hopeman. 


? GELBER, It Could Have Been Otherwise, 8, and O'CARROLL, “Educational Organisa- 
tion”, 47 n. 61, who provides the name of a sixth: Gilbert de Leddredde, lector at Bristol. 
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the London priory. A prolific author and highly respected intellectual of 
his day, Trevet represents a level of sophistication appropriate to its con- 
text. London was his home convent, where he had entered the Order be- 
fore 1297, and the convent where he would end his days as lector and 
resident from 1324 to 1334 at about the age of seventy. 


Trevet was the son of Sir Thomas Trevet, a Somersetshire knight and 
sufficiently well-connected to serve as an itinerant justice under Henry III 
“for Dorset and the neighboring counties” from 1268 to 1271. The King 
asked Sir Thomas to preside over a trial again in 1272.'° His son Nicholas 
was associated with the London priory from the beginning. He may have 
gone there to study before joining the Order. Friary schools served as im- 
portant venues for clerical and lay education in general.'° He had joined 
the Order and begun studying at Oxford by 1297. He incepted at Oxford 
ca. 1302 and served as Regent Master from 1302-1304. His first extant 
work, and one of his most influential, a commentary on Boethius" Conso- 
lation of Philosophy, indicates his precocity and urbanity: it was written 
before his second magisterial quodlibet, which refers to the text, and at 
least in part during a protracted stay, probably of several months, in Pisa 
and Florence." After his Oxford regency, between 1304 and 1314, he 
spent time in France, studying at Paris and perhaps spending some or 
much of that time also at Avignon. An important commentary on 
Augustine's De civitate Dei dates from 1310-11. After the serious Do- 
minican troubles with the University of Oxford broke out and interrupted 
the regular succession of Dominican masters there, the London General 
Chapter of 1314 called Trevet back to England to fill the educational vac- 
uum by serving a second regency at Oxford. 


Trevet's reputation as a man of letters and an intellectual of note was 


'S RM. CORREALE, “A Critical Edition of the Story of Constance in Nicholas Trevet’s 
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clearly well established by 1314. Nicholas of Prato, an Italian Dominican 
who had spent time in England as a Papal Nuncio, but who, after his ele- 
vation to the College of Cardinals, may well have known Trevet at Avi- 
gnon, wrote to Trevet in 1314 requesting a commentary on the Tragedies 
of Seneca the younger and recalling how much Trevet’s commentary on 
Boethius had meant to him. He also requested a copy of Trevet’s com- 
mentary on the elder Seneca's Declamations.'? 


Trevet's connection with Avignon continued. After John XXII’s ele- 
vation to the papacy in 1316, Trevet sent him a copy of a revised com- 
mentary on Genesis with a promise that if the pope liked the book, Trevet 
would write similar commentaries on the other books of the Pentateuch. 
He in fact completed these commentaries, probably works that he had be- 
gun writing during the previous decade. What the pope thought of the 
commentary on Genesis is not known, but he commissioned Trevet to 
write a commentary on Livy and ordered the Papal Nuncio in England in 
1318 to reimburse Trevet for expenses incurred. The pope also acquired a 
copy of Trevet's commentary on the Psalms, which the Dominican pro- 
vincial prior John of Bristol had commissioned in the period between 
1317 and 1320.” 


Trevet's commentaries on the Pentateuch had begun as a project for 
Aymeric, the Master General of the Order, but coincided for the most part 
with his second regency at Oxford, presuming that he stayed there holding 
things together between 1314 and around 1320 when the dispute between 
the Dominicans and the University was finally settled. Trevet seems to 
have occupied this time with conducting the eleventh of his quodlibetal 
debates, lecturing and commenting on the Bible, engaging with twelve 
other regent masters in a condemnation of a number of theses on the Trin- 
ity and creation, and writing commentaries on classical works. During that 
time he may also have written commentaries on Cicero, Juvenal and 
Virgil.” 

His commentary on the Psalms is a remarkable work in several ways. 
He notes in the proem that John of Bristol had asked him to write his 


19 CORREALE, “Critical Edition", 7-8. 
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Commentum in Psalterium Jeronimi secundum Hebreum “to illustrate the 
Psalter through a literal and historical exposition, in order to bring to view 
yet more clearly the spiritual and prophetic sense which is supported by 
the literal text as by a foundation.”” A focus on the literal and moral 
senses of scriptural texts was a hallmark of Dominican study.” There was 
nothing very unusual in such a focus, but that Bristol turned to Trevet es- 
pecially to commission such a work, is noteworthy. The originality of Tre- 
vet’s approach is evident in the lengths to which he went to delve into the 
Hebrew and to understand the historical nature of the text. He emerges as 
a scholar at work in a relatively modern sense. He appears to have used a 
Hebrew-Latin Psalter and makes reference to the linguistic usage of 
“modern” Jews as well as ancient Hebrews. He relied on Maimonides ex- 
tensively in his commentary along with other sources. He knew enough 
Hebrew himself to venture to criticize Jerome’s translation.” 


After the dispute with the University ended in 1320, Trevet likely re- 
turned to his home convent of London, and had certainly done so by 1324 
when he was called Lector Londini in a letter written by the pope.” By 
then he was clearly an exceptional man, a renowned intellectual, famous 
inside and out of his order for his literary studies and talents. His presence 
in the priory added stature to the school and his many connections must 
have seemed an asset. He continued to cultivate those connections. His 
next years were spent finishing three histories: the Annales Sex Regum 
Angliae, Les Cronicles, and the Historia ab Origine Mundi. As he relates 
in the prologue to the Annales, he had begun to collect materials for his 
history of the Angevin kings while still at Paris: 

When for some time we tarried in the studium at Paris, we studiously 
read through the deeds of the Franks and the Normans along with oth- 


ers and we faithfully excerpted whatever touched on the English na- 
tion.”° 


The Annales were composed about 1320-1323 and cover the six Angevin 
kings from Stephen to Edward I. The second historical work, the Historia 
ab origine mundi, begins with creation and ends with the birth of Christ. 


°° SHIELDS, “Critical Edition”, 1. 
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Les Chronicles, written in Anglo-Norman, beginning with creation and 
ending in the 1330s, chronologically embraces the first two works. He 
dedicated the Historia, completed between 1327 and 1329, to Hugh of 
Angoulême, Papal Nuncio and Archdeacon of Canterbury. He wrote Les 
Cronicles for Mary Plantagenet, the sixth daughter of Edward I, who at 
age six was sent as a nun to the Abbey of Amesbury to serve as compan- 
ion to her widowed grandmother. She was a most unconventional nun, 
sporting a large retinue and elaborate life style, playing at dice while on 
pilgrimage, visiting family in the countryside and appearing at court. The 
princess Mary died in 1332, before the work was finished, but Trevet con- 
tinued writing. The last date we have for Trevet himself is 1334, which 
comes in references made to the death of Pope John XXII who died that 
year.” Trevet would have been about seventy. 


The Annales is a sober and straightforward account of the Angevin 
kings that shows its partisan bias through omission more than commis- 
sion. As he notes in the prologue, he selected with much care from his 
sources to avoid things slanderous and shameful to heaven. He down- 
played sensational body counts and glossed over the mutilation of Simon 
of Montfort’s body, choosing instead to mention Edward’s provisions for 
the honorable burial of the dead.” He makes a point of documenting stat- 
utes aimed at the protection of the clergy.” The tone is serious, decorous, 
matter of fact. The business of kings is worthy of recording for posterity, 
but not in this case as sensationalized or mythologized story. He often 
mentions popes and bishops in his account, entwining church and state 
and providing a kind of consecration on events. The effect is a justifica- 
tion of slightly idealized kingship, as his pithy summation of Richard I at 
his death may illustrate: 

Richard, because of greatness of heart, because he did not flee from 


undertaking any difficulty, was called Cor leonis by the English and 
the Normans.” 


Trevet's third-person distancing—the English and the Normans called 
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him that—gives the sentence the lapidary effect of an epitaph. He follows 
the sentence with a lengthy elegiac poem from the pen of Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf, and then makes notice of Richard’s burial place.** This is not the 
reckless but the brave Richard. 


Trevet effects his ethical purpose through restraint. A picture of ex- 
emplary kingship emerges through elision. He does not use his history so 
much to admonish or warn, but through careful excerption to demonstrate 
and elevate. Royal excesses would not be the focus of his history. And 
this is particularly remarkable because Trevet was writing at a time when 
scandal stalked the court and country under Edward II’s (1307-1327) dis- 
astrous reign. Trevet himself was even tangentially involved. After his 
return to England in 1314, he took part in a feast at the Oxford convent 
along with the prior and six other friars in honor of the King’s infamous 
favorite, Piers Gaveston, whose body had briefly rested at the Oxford 
convent after his beheading in 1312, on its way to burial at the friary at 
King's Langley.” Trevet endows the kings of his history with a gravitas 
sorely missing from the court of his own day. 


IV. Robert Holcot, Urbane Teacher and Preacher 


Robert Holcot came from less exalted stock than Trevet. Originally from 
the village of Holcot, he entered the order at the nearby Northampton pri- 
ory. He lectured on the Sentences at Oxford in 1331-1333. Like Trevet, he 
is known for his numerous works, but they consisted of conventional aca- 
demic works, commentaries on the Bible and aids for preachers, the kind 
of texts expected from the pen of an intellectually gifted Dominican." 


Holcot's approach to the issue of kingship also differed from Trevet’s. 
Where Trevet told a story of idealized royalty in his history of the Ange- 
vins, Holcot adopted the voice of prophetic admonition to enforce that 
ideal in his Postilla super librum Sapientiae, his commentary on the Book 
of Wisdom. The lectures, given over a two-year period, became “famous 
over-night.? Where he delivered them is a bit of a mystery, however. 
There are three possibilities: Oxford during his regency there, London, or 
perhaps Cambridge during a second regency. He had lectured on Matthew 
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and the Book of the Twelve Prophets in fulfilling the requirements for his 
doctorate at Oxford. Thus the commentary on Wisdom is not a reworking 
of lectures given prior to his inception. I have argued elsewhere for a later 
date for Holcot’s regency than has previously been thought. The earliest 
he could have begun would have been 1335, and since I believe that the 
evidence points to the Dominicans serving two-year regencies, each be- 
ginning in the even year, Holcot would have presided as magister regens 
from 1336-1338.°° The Wisdom-commentary might date from that time, 
or, given the subject matter and tone, it might more plausibly date from 
his subsequent years in London, where Holcot resided in the service of 
Richard of Bury, Bishop of Durham, either in Bury’s immediate house- 
hold or at the Dominican friary, apparently helping Bury with his massive 
book collection. Residence at the friary seems more likely because Bury 
traveled twice to France in 1338 and then to Flanders in 1339. There is no 
evidence that Holcot, unlike some of the other scholars attached to Bury, 
accompanied the bishop.” In the fourth Book of his commentary on the 
Sentences, Holcot makes a reference to his audience being in London that 
makes best sense if he were working on revisions to his Oxford lectures 
(and quite possibly reiterating them) while in London.” If Holcot served 
as principal lector in London while working with Bury, it would be plau- 
sible to suggest that he indeed gave the lectures on the book of Wisdom 
while there. Lecturing on the Bible was the chief duty of a principal lec- 
tor. However, two Parisian manuscripts of his Wisdom commentary say 
that Holcot was a doctor at Cambridge.” If this attribution has any valid- 
ity, then Holcot may have had a second regency at Cambridge. If so, it 
would have fallen between 1340 and 1342, between Bury's permanent 
departure for his diocese in the north and Holcot's return to his home pri- 
ory at Northampton, where he spent his last years. Cambridge, too, might 
have provided a venue for the commentary on Wisdom. Beryl Smalley 
comments that the whole atmosphere of the text is that of a university. 
But there is nothing in the text specifically to place it. The atmosphere at 
the London studium would have been similar to that at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


36 GELBER, It Could Have Been Otherwise, 94, and see that page n. 111 for the conjec- 
ture on even-numbered years. 


37 IDEM, Ibid., 96. 

?* IDEM, Ibid., 49. 

3° SMALLEY, English Friars, 136; GELBER, /t Could Have Been Otherwise, 97 n. 126. 
SMALLEY, English Friars, 141. 
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The Book of Wisdom is a text purportedly written by a king as a cau- 
tionary warning against unrighteousness but with a particular warning to 
other kings and those in power to seek wisdom and understanding and to 
govern according to God’s divine ordinance. A commentary would be 
particularly apt if undertaken at London in the shadow of kings, delivered 
to those who would rise to power or advise those in power. There is no 
way to say for certain whether Holcot gave the lectues in London, but it 
seems a most likely venue. 


The sixth chapter of the Book of Wisdom addresses rulers directly: 


Listen, therefore, kings, and understand: Learn this, judges of the ends 
of the earth; Pay attention, rulers of the people, Who boast of multi- 
tudes of nations; For your dominion was given you from the Lord, 
and your sovereignty from the Most High. He will examine your 
works and inquire into your plans; For though you are servants of his 
kingdom, you have not judged rightly, Or kept the Law, Or followed 
the will of God. He will come upon you terribly and swiftly, For a 
stern judgment overtakes those in high places. For the humblest man 
may be forgiven through mercy, But the mighty will be mightily 
tested, For the Lord of all will show no partiality, and will not respect 
greatness..... P 


Holcot devoted five lectures to this passage. In the first of the five, 
lectio 74, Holcot follows the admonitory tone of the biblical text. He starts 
with imperatives to “listen,” “understand,” “learn” and “attend,” and says 
that the Holy Spirit teaches in this text the humility of listening, a subtlety 
of attending, an eagerness in inquiry and severity in punishing transgres- 
sors. And he notes that the foolish king loses his people.” He stresses the 
importance of listening because “no virtue is born in us, neither moral (ii 


^! Liber sapientiae 6:2-8, in Biblia sacra juxta Vulgatam Clementinam, Roma-Tournai- 
Paris 1956, 748: "Audite ergo, reges, et intelligite; discite, judices finium terrae. Praebete 
aures, vos qui continetis multitudines, et placetis vobis in turbis nationum. Quoniam data 
est a Domino potestas vobis, et virtus ab Altissimo, qui interrogabit opera vestra, et cogita- 
tiones scrutabitur; quonniam cum essetis ministri regni illius non recte judicastis, nec cus- 
todistis legem justitiae, neque secundum voluntatem Dei ambulastis. Horrende et cito ap- 
parebit vobis, quoniam judicium durissimum his qui praesunt fiet. Exiguo enim conceditur 
misericcordia; potentes autem potenter tormenta patientur. Non enim subtrahet personam 
cujusquam Deus, nec verebitur magnitudinem cujusquam, quoniam pusillum et magnum 
ipse fecit, et aequaliter cura est illi de omnibus." The translation is by E.J. GOODSPEED, 
The Apocrypha: An American Translation, New York 1959, 187. 


? ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Super libros Sapientiae Lectio 74, Hagenau 1494, reprt. Frank- 
furt a.M. 1974, f. n6va: * Persuadet ergo spiritus sanctus in hoc textu quatuor, scilicet: 
Humilitatem addiscendi. Audite reges. Subtilitatem advertendi. Intelligite. Aviditatem 
inquirendi. Discite. Severitatem exequendi.... Rex insipiens perdet populum suum...” 
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Ethic.) nor intellectual (iii De anima), in that the soul is like a bare or 
blank slate... kings lack the highest virtues.... Therefore, Listen kings... 
Give ear princes... For every king it is fitting greatly to devote himself to 
God and to know the law of God."? The admonitory tone, the imperatives 
to listen and heed, would seem in line with the great upheavals of recent 
years. However, how Holcot positions himself, and by extension his Order 
and the Church, is complicated. 


He outlines the coronation ceremony of the king in great detail.“ The 
ceremony constitutes the moment when king and Church coalesce in 
common purpose to uphold the Christian order. During the time of Ed- 
ward I and of Edward II, the ceremony had taken on significant political 
meaning. Holcot’s choice to insert a lengthy description of the ceremony 
into his commentary constituted a clear political statement. The tumultu- 
ous period of Edward II's rule (1307-1327) had begun at a moment of 
constitutional consequence, as attempts were made to constrain the King 
to uphold Magna Carta and the Charter of the Forest, the most solemn 
charters of the kingdom. The crisis had arisen under Edward I, who had 
gotten an absolution in 1305 from the pope not to keep promises to uphold 
such charters that he had ostensibly made under duress.* In consequence, 
a fourth oath was added to the usual three at the coronation of Edward II, 
which would seem to have been an effort on the part of the magnates to 
get around the absolution: “Sire do you grant to be held and observed the 
just laws and customs that the community of your realm shall have cho- 
sen, and will you, so far as in you lies, defend and strengthen them to the 
honor of God?” Interpretations of the fourth oath generate controversy. It 
seems a misreading to construe it as implying “a transference of sover- 
eignty from the king to the people.” Maurice Keen suggests that such an at- 
tempt would have been too drastic to gain more than temporary acceptance." The 


? ROBERTUS HoLcor, Super libros Sapientiae Lectio 74, f. n6vb: “Audite ergo reges. 
Cum enim nulla virtus nobis innascatur neque moralis, ii. Ethi. Neque intellectualis, iii De 
anima, eo quod anima est sicut tabula nuda vel rasa, etc. Reges vero summe virtutibus 
indigeant... Ergo audite reges... auribus percipite principes. Omnem enim regem decet 
summe deum colere et legem dei scire." 

^ ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Super libros Sapientiae Lectio 74, f. n6vb-olra. 

5 H.G. RICHARDSON, “The English Coronation Oath”, in Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society 23 (1941), 131-35. 

“© MH. KEEN, England in the Later Middle Ages: A Political History, London-New 
York 1973, 86, and more generally. For a detailed study of the context and the language of 
the oath over time see RICHARDSON, “The English Coronation Oath", 129-58. 

“7 KEEN, England in the Later Middle Ages, 86. 
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fourth oath does put in relief people’s hope at the time that such oaths 
would serve as mechanisms of constraint. However, it also shows their 
vulnerability. As Keen puts it: 

In an age in which it was widely accepted that the king had no supe- 

rior in his kingdom and could not be sued, it was very unlikely that he 

would accept unwelcome dictates of the community except under du- 

ress. Sooner or later the question had to be faced whether and in what 

circumstances it would be lawful to use force against the king, in or- 

der to compel him to govern justly.” 


With the removal of Edward II in 1327, because of opposition to his pen- 
chant for favorites and the weakness of his governance, that question 
came to a head. 


The fourth coronation oath was repeated at the coronation ceremony 
for Edward HI in 1327, and from then on in one version or another with 
slightly different wording, it was used in the ceremony until 1689." How- 
ever, Holcot did not include the fourth oath in his description. Instead, he 
reverted to the old threefold coronation oath that dated back to before the 
conquest.” In his description, there are only three oaths that the king must 
make: “In the name of Christ I promise these three to the people of Christ 
subject to me."?' The king vows to protect true peace for the Church and 
all Christian people, to enjoin rapacious greed and iniquity on the part of 
all grades of people, and to impart equity and mercy in all judgments so 
that God will be merciful to the king and to his subjects.” Holcot invokes 
the old oath as the glue that holds the system together. The political move 
is clear. He takes the side of the traditional theory of monarchy as an insti- 
tution situated within God's order, which God, rather than oaths recogniz- 
ing the customs of the people, will constrain. In /ectio 75, he comments on 
the next section of text in which kings are admonished to listen because 
kings receive their sovereignty from God who will examine their works 


48 IDEM, Ibid. 
? RICHARDSON, “The English Coronation Oath”, 155-58. 
? IDEM, Ibid., 129. 


>! ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Libros super Sapientiae Lectio 74, f. n6vb: “Et ideo in coronatio- 
ne Regis priusquam benedictio vel consecratio super eum fiat. Ista tria iuramenta faciet sub 
hac forma. In Christi nomine promitto hec tria populo Christiano mihi subdito.” 

?? IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 74, f. n6vb: “In primis me precepturum et opem pro viribus impen- 
surum ut ecclesia dei et omnis populus Christianus vera pacem nostro arbitrio in omni 
tempore conservet. Aliud: Ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdi- 
cam. Tertium ut in omnibus iudiciis equitatem et miscericordiam precipiam ut mihi et 
vobis indulgeat miscericordiam suam clemens et misericors deus.” 
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and inquire into their plans. Here he echoes the words of the fourth 
coronation oath, but through an appeal not an oath: “Open your ears, es- 
pecially pay heed to good wisdom and good customs.” But he immedi- 
ately cites Proverbs V, which refers to heeding God.” The judgment of 
God rather than oaths to the people should serve to hold kings to their 
righteous duty. The choice to omit the fourth oath combines both flattery 
and admonition. 


Holcot’s concerns about the honors due even iniquitous prelates sug- 
gest some of his unease about the removal of those holding positions of 
authority. He says that even an evil prelate deserves greater honor than 
those subject to him: “First, because the prelate takes the place of God, 
whence God is specially honored in him... Second, because of his public 
persona, whence the republic and the goodness of the church are honored 
in him.... Third, because the prelate serves as the efficient cause of virtue 
in the virtuous.” A somewhat similar argument might be made for a 
monarch. As Holcot says, if the priesthood is the mediator between God 
and human beings, kings are the mediators between the clerics and the 
people, and God is the keeper of the accounts. Holcot underscores the 
point: 

Every minister is obliged to minister for which he makes a pact with 
his lord. But every judge, prelate and superior makes a pact with God 
as he is a minister of the kingdom, that is, a minister of the govern- 


ance of the Church under God. Therefore every such person is obli- 
gated to this ministry." 


5 IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 75, f. olva: “Prebete aures vos qui continetis multitudinem et pla- 
cetis vobis in turbis nationum, quoniam data est a domino potestas vobis..." 

4 IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 75, f. olva: “Dicit ergo primo sic: Prebete aures, scilicet ad discen- 
dam sapientiam et mores bonos, Proverb. 5: Fili mi attende sapientiam meam, prudentie 
mee inclina aurem tuam." 


55 IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 75, f. o2ra: *Notandum quod licet prelatus sit malus et subditus bo- 
nus et sanctus, quamdiu tamen prelatus toleratur ab ecclesia, maiorem debet habere 
honorem et reverentiam quam subditus propter tres rationes. Primo quia prelatus gerit 
vicem dei. Unde deus in ipso specialiter honoratur.... Secundo quia ex persona publica. 
Unde in ipso honoratur respublica et bonitas ecclesie que maior est quam bonitas singula- 
ris persone.... Tertio quia prelatio se habet ad virtutem, sicut causa efficiens in aliis virtuo- 
sis." 

°° IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 74, f. olra: “ Et quanto clerum sacris altaribus... quatenus mediator 
dei et hominem te mediatore cleri et plebis in hoc regni solio confirmet, et in regnum eter- 
num faciat regnare Iesus Christus dominus noster rex regum et dominus dominantium." 

?7 IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 76, f. o2ra: “Omnis minister obligatur ad ministerium pro quo facit 
pactum cum domino suo. Sed omnis iudex, prelatus et superior facit pactum cum deo, ut 
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Thus all such men are “debtors of justice. For every king and whoever is 
under him is a debtor of justice and all are ministers of the kingdom of 
God, that is of the Church.” In /ectio 77, Holcot talks of the terrible 
swiftness of God’s coming in judgment to punish prelates and rulers who 
have not distributed justice fairly. He speaks of the fear that will come to 
them, and how Christ will question them on how they have governed and 
will make a harsh judgment on the secular rulers, a harsher one on reli- 
gious who have not fulfilled their obligations and the harshest on those 
who have themselves lived evil lives.” 


Holcot’s invocation of pact, debt and oath as terms central to his view 
of how the social order is maintained falls within the frame of his cove- 
nantal theology. The foundations of order depend on agreements and the 
system of trust that envelops those agreements. God agrees under the 
covenant to save those who do their best in this life with their natural gifts 
to conform themselves to what they understand God wants them to do. 
The relationship of trust with kings and prelates, who hold powers of 
judgment over others, is a trust that they understand themselves to be un- 
der God and will do their best to conform their judgments to what they 
understand God would want them to do. This takes wisdom. The system 
works if people live up to their responsibilities and God is the guarantor of 
that because he holds people accountable. 


* kk 


sit minister regni, hoc est gubernationis ecclesie sub deo, ergo omnis talis obligatur ad hoc 
ministerium, I Cor. xii.” 

58 IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 76, f. o2ra: “Ex quo manifeste concluditur quod fuerunt iusticie de- 
bitores. Omnis enim rex et quicunque est sub eo, est iusticie debitor, et omnes sunt ministri 
regni dei, id est ecclesie, I Cor. iiii.” 

?? IDEM, Ibid. Lectio 77, f. o3ra-o3rb: “In quibus docet tria circa adventum Christi ad ju- 
dicium quantum pertinet ad malos iudices et prelatos qui tunc temporis bonis apparebit 
benignus et malignis austerus. Veniet enim vobis malis iudicibus, videlicet potenter cum 
incussione timoris, quia horrende, repente cum exclusione corporis, quia cito, et evidenter 
cum declaratione vigoris, quia apparebit vobis. (f. o3rb-o3va) Sic ergo veniet contra malos 
prelatos, sed ad quem finem. Certe ad hoc ut coram toto mundo faciat veridictam iustam 
de omnibus. Sed principaliter de malis prelatis, quia tunc iudicium durissimum in his qui 
presunt fiet. Durum quia male intraverunt, durius quia male rexerunt, durissimum quia 
male vixerunt. Fiet enim tunc eis triplex question: Quo intrasti. Quo rexisti. Quomodo 
vixisti. Durum iudicium fiet secularibus, durius malis religiosis, durissimum perversis 
prelatis." 

© For a fuller discussion of Holcot's covenantal theology and its relationship with obli- 
gational and contractual systems of thought, see GELBER, /t Could Have Been Otherwise, 
191-200. 
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The Dominicans who moved in and out of the London studium were ex- 
posed to the political and economic realities of the society in a more im- 
mediate way than those living in more out-of-the-way places. Nicholas 
Trevet and Robert Holcot provide insight into the consequences of that 
exposure. The ways in which each provides a model of ideal kingship and 
of royal and clerical responsibility show each in different ways holding up 
an ethical mirror for princes and populace alike. Each flatters the monar- 
chy and upholds its dignity within the Christian order, but each also offers 
instruction, either directly or indirectly, in how to be a good Christian 
king, which serves as a critique of the misuse of power. 
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HOW THE THOMISTS IN COLOGNE SAVED ARISTOTLE: 
THE DEBATE OVER THE ETERNITY OF THE WORLD 
IN THE LATE-MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


MAARTEN J.F.M. HOENEN 


I. Introduction 


A the fundamental studies of Charles Lohr have shown, the commen- 
taries on Aristotle written at the universities and the studia of the 
religious orders in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries far outnumber 
those written during the medieval period.’ Many of these early-modern 
commentaries were composed secundum explicationem or iuxta doctri- 
nam sancti Thomae Aquinatis, that is, they used the works of Thomas 
Aquinas as a guide for their understanding of Aristotle.” Furthermore, and 
perhaps more surprisingly, some of these commentaries were designed not 
only for philosophers but for theologians as well, as the Jesuit, Franciscus 
Pavonius, remarked in his highly successful Summa ethicae, published no 
less than four times between 1617 and 1668 


! See, e.g., C. LOHR, “The Social Situation of the Study of Aristotelian Natural Philoso- 
phy in the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries", in The Dynamics of Aristotelian 
Natural Philosophy from Antiquity to the Seventeenth Century, ed. C. LEIJENHORST, C. 
LÜTHY and J.M.M.H. THISSEN (Medieval and Early Modern Science 5), Leiden 2002, 
343-48. 

? To give only two examples, see CHRYSOSTOMUS JAVELLUS, Commentarii in VIII libros 
Physicorum Aristotelis in quibus et Aristotelis et Averrois quaestiones dissolventur adque 
D. Thomae disciplinam revocantur, Lyon 1555, and Collegii Complutensis discalceatorum 
fratrum disputationes in tres libros Aristotelis De anima iuxta... D. Thomae doctrinam, 
Lyon 1651. Even in the eighteenth century, works following the Aristotelian tradition no- 
ted on their title pages that they were using Thomas Aquinas as their standard; see, for 
example, M. REISCHL, Philosophia Aristotelica secundum explicationem s. Thomae Aqui- 
natis subsidiis suis ad physicam experimentalem pertinentibus instructa, Salzburg 1741, 
and J.G. FLURER, Disputatio philosophica ex Categoriis et Libris Perihermenias ad men- 
tem Beati Thomae Doctoris Angelici, Wertheim 1754. To be sure, Aristotle and Thomas 
were almost never quoted verbally in these works, the authors proceeding rather in a inde- 
pendent way. 

? F, PAVONIUS, Summa ethicae sive Introductio in Aristotelis et theologorum doctrinam 
moralem, Lyon 1620, Prooemium, 1: “...veteranis etiam tum Philosophis, tum Theologis 
hoc opusculum offerimus." Pavonius’ Summa ethicae was greatly valued in England; see 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 181-217 
© BREPOLS ® PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100977 
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Considered from the perspective of the medieval period, especially 
from that of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, this is an astonishing 
and unexpected development. To be sure, some medieval commentators 
used Thomas Aquinas, but he was by no means the only authoritative in- 
terpreter of Aristotle. There were a number of alternatives, such as Albert 
the Great and John Duns Scotus, whose followers developed their own 
schools of thought with strong footholds within the universities. These 
schools were active in the fifteenth century, criticizing the Thomistic read- 
ing of Aristotle.^ This makes it difficult to understand why Thomas Aqui- 
nas became generally accepted as the main authority in the commentaries 
on Aristotle during the period that followed. 


To argue that Thomas Aquinas was considered the best commentator 
is to beg the question, and is rather problematic against the background of 
medieval criticism. To point out that in 1567 Pope Pius V declared Tho- 
mas Aquinas the common teacher of the Church, and that the statutes and 
rules of such religious orders as the Jesuits—who produced by far the 
greatest number of commentaries on Aristotle in the early modern pe- 
riod— prescribed the use of Aristotle in philosophy is also unsatisfactory.° 
For not only was Thomas' reading of Aristotle called into question by the 
various late-medieval schools of thought, but also, and more importantly, 
his use of Aristotle in theology had become the target of severe, even offi- 


M. FEINGOLD, “The Humanities", in The History of the University of Oxford 4: Seven- 
teenth-Century Oxford, ed. N. TYACKE, Oxford 1997, 211-358, esp. 321. The work was 
printed in Oxford in 1633 and 1668. 

^ For more details see M.J.F.M. HOENEN, “Thomismus, Skotismus und Albertismus. Das 
Entstehen und die Bedeutung von philosophischen Schulen im späten Mittelalter", in Bo- 
chumer Philosophisches Jahrbuch für Antike und Mittelalter 2 (1997), 81-103. 

? To be sure, even if not as prominent as Thomism, the Scotistic reading of Aristotle 
also became a strong current of thought, as is testified, for example, by the works of the 
Franciscan Bartholomaeus Mastrius; see B. MASTRIUS, Disputationes ad mentem Scoti in 
Aristotelis Stagiritae libros De anima, De generatione et corruptione, De coelo et Metheo- 
ris, Venezia 1727. This work was the third volume of a large opus containing a total of 
five volumes, titled Philosophiae ad mentem Scoti cursus integer, printed several times in 
Venice (1678, 1708, 1727). Information on Scotism in the modern period is provided by a 
number of contributions in Quaestio 8 (2008) devoted to the legacy of John Duns Scotus. 
Especially rich is the article of J. SCHMUTZ, “Le petit scotisme du Grand Siècle. Étude 
doctrinale et documentaire sur la philosophie au Grand Couvent des Cordeliers de Paris, 
1517-1771”, in Ibid., 365-472. 

$ For the proclamation of Thomas as Doctor ecclesiae, see J.-P. TORRELL, Initiation à 
saint Thomas d'Aquin. Sa personne et son œuvre (Vestigia 13), Fribourg (Suisse) 1993, 
476. Concerning use of Aristotle within the religious orders, see LOHR, “The Social Situa- 
tion” (vide n. 1), 345. 
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cial, attacks at the University of Paris, where Thomas’ teaching was con- 
sidered excessive and a likely source of doctrinal errors.” So how was it 
possible that Thomas Aquinas later became the model for a reading of 
Aristotle in philosophy that was preparatory for the study of theology, 
especially within the religious orders? Obviously, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the common understanding of how Aristotle was to be 
interpreted had changed, and this change was linked to a growing accep- 
tance of Thomas Aquinas as the authoritative reader of Aristotle. 


To shed light on this remarkable shift, I will argue in this essay that 
the debates as they were waged at the University of Cologne, and, more 
specifically, the opinions and strategies of the Thomists and the Domini- 
cans, whose studium was incorporated into the University, help to under- 
stand how this shift came about." Certainly, my claim is not that the 
Thomists and Dominicans in Cologne were instrumental in bringing about 
this change. Historical processes are far too complex to be produced by 
only one or even a limited number of causes. Nonetheless, it is my thesis 
that the example of Cologne makes manifest how the ideas behind this 
remarkable shift developed and what these ideas were, that is, how this 
new appreciation of Aristotle established itself in the face of the criticism 
of the various schools of thought—criticism which became increasingly 


7 This was the view of the spokesman of the University of Paris, Peter of Ailly, ex- 
pressed in PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus ex parte Universitatis Parisiensis, composed in 
1388. See C. DU PLESSIS D'ARGENTRÉ, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus 1.2, Paris 
1728, reprt. Brussels 1963, f. 117b (primum corollarium): “...ipse [sc. Thomas Aquinas] 
utitur dictis Aristotelis et immiscet eius Philosophiam doctrinae fidei, sicut patet cuilibet 
intuenti. Hoc autem praebet occasionem errandi....” For information about this criticism, 
see S. MULLER, “Pierre d'Ailly und die ‘richtige’ Thomas-Interpretation. Theologisch- 
Hermeneutische Prinzipien als Grundlage des Wegestreits", in Traditio 60 (2005), 339-68. 

* The best institutional introduction to Thomism in Cologne is G.-R. TEWES, Die Bursen 
der Kólner Artisten-Fakultät bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts (Studien zur Geschichte 
der Universitát zu Kóln 13), Kóln 1993. On the Dominicans at Cologne, see the still valu- 
able study by G.M. LÓHR, Die Kölner Dominikanerschule vom 14. bis zum 16. Jahrhun- 
dert, Kóln 1948. Documents that give information on the relationship between the Univer- 
sity of Cologne and the Dominican Order are listed in H. KEUSSEN, “Regesten und Auszü- 
ge zur Geschichte der Universität Kóln 1388-1559", in Mitteilungen aus dem Stadtarchiv 
von Kóln, 15 (1918), I-X and 1-546. An extensive index to this list was compiled by P.H. 
NOTTBROCK and published in the same issue of the Mitteilungen on 547-608, esp. 576 s.v. 
‘Dominikaner’. In the late fifteenth century, all Dominicans in Cologne were Thomists; 
see G.M. LÔHR, Die theologischen Disputationen und Promotionen an der Universität 
Kóln im ausgehenden 15. Jahrhundert nach den Angaben des P. Servatius Fanckel O.P. 
(Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens in Deutschland 21), 
Leipzig 1926, 15. 
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harsh but ultimately had no consequential effect on the main course of 
intellectual history. 


II. Aristotle and the Eternity of the World 


To illustrate this change, I will focus on a subject that was vehemently 
debated in Cologne and elsewhere, namely the eternity of the world.” To 
late-medieval thinking, this subject more than any other touched upon 
Aristotle’s relation to faith. This is clearly revealed by the statutes of Arts 
faculties like Vienna, but also of those universities that began teaching in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, such as Tübingen and Freiburg. 
These state that bachelors and masters were required to defend faith while 
determining academic questions. Two closely linked subjects were explic- 
itly mentioned in this regard, namely creation and the eternity of the 
world." Neither of these subjects could be avoided when reading Aris- 
totle, for in the PAysics, which was compulsory reading at all universities, 
Aristotle had said that movement was eternal, thus implying that, accord- 
ing to the principles of his philosophy, creation in time was impossible.'' 


The statutes of other universities, like those of Heidelberg (1386), 
mentioned no particular issues; however, they openly stated that, because 
at points Aristotle was in opposition to faith, masters had to explain to 
their students that he was arguing according to natural reason and hence 


? [n the fifteenth century, the subject was addressed in almost all commentaries on the 
last Book of Aristotle's Physics and the second Book of Peter Lombard's Sentences. For a 
history of the debates, focusing on the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, see R.C. DALES, 
Medieval Discussions of the Eternity of the World (Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 
18), Leiden 1990. 

V Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universität zu Wien 2: Statutenbuch der Universitát, 
hrsg. v. R. KINK, Wien 1854, 202 (Titulus XVII): “Item, quod si contingat aliquem 
Vestrum determinare uel respondere in materia tangente Veritates Fidei, ut de creacione 
uel Mundi eternitate uel huiusmodi, partem Fidei tenebitis et contrarias Raciones pro posse 
dissoluetis.” An almost identical passage was part of the Statutes of Freiburg (1460) and 
Tübingen (1477); see The Mediaeval Statutes of the Faculty of the University of Freiburg 
im Breisgau, ed. H. OTT and J.M. FLETCHER, Notre Dame, IN, 1964, 39-76, esp. 70 (n. 69), 
and Urkunden zur Geschichte der Universitát Tübingen aus den Jahren 1476-1550, hrsg. 
v. R. VON ROTH, Tübingen 1877, reprt. Aalen 1973, 366 (n. 68). 

!! ARISTOTELES, Physica VIII c.1 (252a3-4); see also Les Auctoritates Aristotelis. Un 
florilége médiéval. Étude historique et édition critique, éd. J. HAMESSE (Philosophes 
Médiévaux 17), Louvain 1974, 156 (n. 201): “Motus est aeternus", and /bid., (n. 202): 
“Mundus est aeternus". As we will see below, however, some fifteenth-century authors 
understood Aristotle as not defending the eternity of the world. 
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that, even though they could not be refuted by natural reason, his argu- 
ments were deficient in matters of faith." 


As for my sources, I shall use the notebook of the Dominican, Serva- 
tius Fanckel, which was compiled in Cologne and which survives in 
Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. Praed. 102.? This 
notebook is of great interest for the history of fifteenth-century philoso- 
phy. Servatius Fanckel recorded more than 250 disputations held in Co- 
logne during the period between 1479 and 1488, listing the names and 
arguments of the participants involved. At least five of these disputations 
concerned the eternity of the world. This notebook will therefore provide 
the background for my reading of a number of commentaries on Aristotle 
and other writings printed in Cologne that treat the same issue. 


As 1s well known, the syllabus of the Arts faculties was dominated by 
the works of Aristotle. This was not unproblematic from a theological 
perspective, as evinced by the various prohibitions of Aristotle, as well as 
the criticism, for example, of Bonaventure, already in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.'^ And even in the fourteenth century, such philosophers and theolo- 
gians as Gregory of Rimini, Hugolin of Orvieto and Marsilius of Inghen, 
whose works were highly influential, had argued that on many occasions 
Aristotle defended positions that were in opposition to faith. Therefore, 


? Urkundenbuch der Universität Heidelberg 1: Urkunden, hrsg. v. E. WINKELMANN, 
Heidelberg 1886, 41: “Item quod in textibus Aristotelis fidei contrariis quilibet eorum 
dicat suis audientibus et scolaribus... quod Aristoteles sit locutus sequens puram racionem 
naturalem seclusa fide... quodque raciones eius, in quantum sunt contra fidem credite, sint 
sophistice et deficientes, licet ex per se notis et per experienciam notis aliud convinci non 
possit nec inveniri..." 

P? See LÔHR, Die theologischen Disputationen (vide n. 8), esp. 3-6. A recent description 
of the manuscript is provided by Die Handschriften des Dominikanerklosters und des Le- 
onhardstifis in Frankfurt am Main, hrsg. v. G. POWITZ (Kataloge der Stadt- und Universi- 
tätsbibliothek Frankfurt am Main 2.1), Frankfurt a.M. 1968, 236-37. 

For history of the reception of Aristotle in Paris, the alma mater of many other me- 
dieval universities, see L. BIANCHI, Censure et liberté intellectuelle à l'université de Paris 
(XIII-XIV* siècles), Paris 1999, esp. 89-162. As for Bonaventure, see his criticism in 
BONAVENTURA, Collationes in Hexaémeron Visio I Collatio III $1 nn. 2-3, ed. F. DELORME 
(Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi 8), Firenze 1934, 91-92. 

P See K.-H. ZUR MÜHLEN, Reformatorische Vernunfikritik und neuzeitliches Denken 
dargestellt am Werk M. Luthers und Fr. Gogartens (Beitráge zur historischen Theologie 
59), Tübingen 1980, 160-67, and my “Marsilius von Inghen in der Geistesgeschichte des 
14. und 15. Jahrhunderts", in Philosophie und Theologie des ausgehenden Mittelalters. 
Marsilius von Inghen und das Denken seiner Zeit, hrsg. v. M.J.F.M. HOENEN und P.J.J.M. 
BAKKER, Leiden 2000, 21-45, esp. 40-41. 
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in retrospect, it is rather astonishing that despite all of this disapproval 
Aristotle came to have such a dominant position at medieval universities. 


III. The Articles of 1277 


It is against the backdrop of this divided appreciation of Aristotle that 
late-medieval discussions about the eternity of the world must be placed. 
In these discussions, there is one document that played a crucial role, and 
this is the syllabus of 219 articles condemned by the Bishop of Paris, 
Etienne Tempier in 1277, often referred to in medieval writings as the 
Articuli Parisienses, the Parisian Articles. Approximately ten Parisian 
Articles touched upon the issue of the eternity of the world." In the fif- 
teenth century, these Articles gained renewed interest and were used to 
guide the reading of Aristotle and the application of his philosophy within 
theology. At Cologne—and similar observations can be made for other 
universities, such as Freiburg—bachelors and masters of the faculty of 
Theology had to declare that they would not argue against the Parisian or 
any other condemned articles." 


This declaration of the bachelors and masters was no mere formality. 
The wording of the Parisian Articles was well known, being available in 
numerous manuscripts and printed editions.'^ These printed editions merit 


1^ A modern edition is provided by D. PICHÉ, La condemnation Parisienne de 1277, 
Paris 1999, esp. 71-147. One needs to be aware of the fact, however, that the term Articuli 
Parisienses was also used to refer to other Parisian condemnations, as is evinced by collec- 
tive titles like Varii articuli Parisius studiose condemnati; see the reference in note 21, 
below. 


17 See R. HissETTE, Enquête sur les 219 articles condamnés à Paris le 7 mars 1277 (Phi- 
losophes Médiévaux 22), Louvain 1977, esp. 147-60. 

15 See F.J. VON BIANCO, Die alte Universität Köln und die spätern Gelehrten-Schulen 
dieser Stadt 1.1: Die alte Universität Köln, Köln 1855, Anlagen, 34-50 (Statuta Facultatis 
sacrae Theologiae), esp. 37: *Quod non intendunt dicere aliquod... quod cedat in favorem 
articulorum Parisiis, aut hic condempnatorum...." For Freiburg, see the Principium of the 
first commentary on the Sentences delivered 1460 by Johannes Pfeffer at the newly erected 
University, edited in A. FÜSSINGER, Johannes Pfeffer von Weidenberg und seine Theolo- 
gie. Ein Beitrag zur Freiburger Universitütsgeschichte, Freiburg 1.Br. 1957, 160-69, esp. 
161-62 (IOANNES PFEFFER): “Protestor igitur in primis et ante omnia, quod nec in actu 
praesenti nec in aliquo actu futuro... intendo aliquid dicere, quod... tendat in favorem ali- 
cuius aut aliquorum articulorum in aliqua universitate approbata legitime condemnato- 


» 


rum.... 
P? For a list of these, although incomplete, see J.M.M.H. THUSSEN, “What Really Hap- 
pened on 7 March 1277? Bishop Tempier's Condemnation and Its Institutional Context", 
in Texts and Contexts in Ancient and Medieval Science, ed. E. SYLLA and M. MCVAUGH 
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our particular attention here. For the most part, the Articles were added to 
the Sentences commentaries of Bonaventure and Henry of Gorkum.” 
However, they were published separately as well. In the period from 1483 
to 1490, four such editions were printed, all of them in easily portable 
quarto printings. Two of these appeared in Cologne, edited by Henry 
Quentell, ca. 1488 and 1490, under the title of Varii articuli Parisius stu- 
diose condemnati, the others in Paris and Padua?! 


In addition to the Articles of 1277, a whole set of other Parisian con- 
demnations—more than fifteen in total—were also published in the ver- 
sions added to the Sentences-commentaries of Bonaventure and Henry of 
Gorkum, as well as in some separate editions.? The focus, however, was 
clearly the 1277 Articles, as Bishop Tempier's preface to the same was 
used as introduction to the collection as a whole. This was separated from 
the original Articles and set at the very beginning of the compilation, even 
prior to the table of contents.” As is known, in his preface, Tempier criti- 
cized the so-called theory of double truth, which is the view that there is a 
truth of philosophy—Aristotelian philosophy, in particular—apart from 
the truth of faith, and that these two truths are moreover opposed." That 
this preface introduced the entire collection shows that the conflict be- 
tween faith and philosophy stood high on the agenda in the fifteenth cen- 


(Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 78), Leiden 1997, 84-114, esp. 106-12 (Appendix 
1); PICHÉ, La condamnation Parisienne (vide n. 16), 289-314 (appendix 1), and H. WELs, 
Aristotelisches Wissen und Glauben im 15. Jahrhundert. Ein anonymer Kommentar zum 
Pariser Verurteilungsdekret von 1277 aus dem Umfeld des Johannes de Nova Domo (Bo- 
chumer Studien zur Philosophie 41), Amsterdam 2004, xi-lii. 

? The Sentences-commentary of Henry of Gorkum in the edition of 1498 has been re- 
printed, together with the Parisian Articles; see HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, In quatuor li- 
bros Sententiarum, Basel 1498, reprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1967, esp. f. R[1]ra-[S8]vb. Unless 
otherwise indicated, I will use this edition for references. 

?! See Articuli in Anglia et Parisius condemnati, Paris: Antoine Caillaut, ca. 1483, and 
Articuli Parisius condemnati, Padova: Matthaeus Cerdonis, ca. 1487. For Cologne, see E. 
VOULLIÉME, Der Buchdruck Kólns bis zum Ende des fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts, Bonn 
1903, reprt. Düsseldorf 1978, 73 (n. 174) and 74 (n. 175). The fact that two editions were 
published in Cologne in a short period of time shows that for the bachelors and masters 
there it was an important piece of evidence in their discussions. 

? See, for example, HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Jn quatuor libros Sententiarum (vide n. 
20), £. R[1]rb-va, and THUSSEN, “What Really Happened" (vide n. 19), 109-12. 

? For the preface of Bishop Tempier, see HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, In quatuor libros 
Sententiarum (vide n. 20), f. R[1]ra-rb. The table follows at Ibid., f. R[1]rb-va. 

# For a discussion of this theory, see L. BIANCHI, Pour une histoire de la ‘double vérité’ 
(Conférences Pierre Abélard), Paris 2008. 
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tury, and that this was regarded as the principal issue underlying all the 
other Parisian condemnations. 


It is unclear who initiated the publication of the collections printed in 
Cologne by Henry Quentell. It is noteworthy, however, that these differed 
in one significant aspect from other similarly-designed collections pub- 
lished elsewhere, as in Basel, Freiburg and Nürnberg: The Cologne edi- 
tions were incomplete. Certain items were missing, including extracts 
from a treatise written by Peter of Ailly in 1388 as spokesman of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, justifying the condemnation of the Dominican, John of 
Monzon. To defend the latter’s case, the Order had appealed to the pope, 
arguing that John had defended views also held by Thomas Aquinas, who 
was canonized by the Church. Peter of Ailly, however, questioned this 
defence, maintaining that the canonization of Thomas Aquinas did not 
imply that his teachings were without error. To substantiate this claim, he 
argued that Thomas had been excessively influenced by Aristotle and had 
spoken as a pagan philosopher, which for theologians was not allowed.” 
Thus he gave to understand that Thomas Aquinas was not an appropriate 
model for theologians to follow when applying philosophy to their dis- 
course, especially not when they intended to use Aristotle. The fact that 
this item is absent from the editions printed in Cologne (which cannot be 
an accidental omission, since it comprises nearly thirty percent of the 
original collection) suggests that matters were judged differently there, at 
least in some circles.” That this was indeed the case, especially amongst 


?5 Peter of Ailly argued, with reference to Augustine's famous statement, that philoso- 
phers can speak freely but Christian theologians should not, lest they offend pious believ- 
ers; see PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus ex parte Universitatis Parisiensis (vide n. 7), f. 
128a: “Dicunt [those whom Peter of Ailly quotes to make his point] etiam quod in pluribus 
aliis locis doctrinae suae ipse [sc. Thomas Aquinas] erravit per hoc, quod principia Philo- 
sophiae, seu potius quaedam Philosophorum verba, ad conclusiones Theologiae nimis 
ruditer applicavit. Non enim taliter loqui debent Theologi, qualiter loquuntur Philosophi, 
sicut docet Augustinus...." See AUGUSTINUS, De civitate Dei X c.23, ed. B. DOMBART et A. 
KALB (CCSL 47), Turnhout 1955, 297: “Liberis enim uerbis loquuntur philosophi, nec in 
rebus ad intellegendum difficillimis offensionem religiosarum aurium pertimescunt. Nobis 
autem ad certam regulam loqui fas est, ne uerborum licentia etiam de rebus, quae his sig- 
nificantur, impiam gignat opinionem." See also note 7, above. On the Monzón contro- 
Versy, see, with references to further literature, L.B. PASCOE, Church and Reform. Bishops, 
Theologians, and Canon Lawyers in the Thought of Pierre d’Ailly (1351-1420) (Studies in 
Medieval and Reformation Traditions 105), Leiden 2005, 84-91. 

?6 In HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Jn quatuor libros Sententiarum (vide n. 20), the extracts 
from the treatise of Peter of Ailly are on f. S5ra-[S8]vb, covering 16 of the 56 columns. 
Even though only extracts were published, the passages against Thomas were part of these. 
For example, the statement quoted in note 25 above is on f. [S8]vb. 
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Thomists, is clear from the way the issue of the eternity of the world is 
treated in the notebook of Servatius Fanckel, which we shall now address. 


IV. The Notebook of the Dominican, Servatius Fanckel 


In his notebook, Servatius Fanckel recorded at least five debates occurring 
between 1476 and 1485 in which the subject of the eternity of the world 
was addressed." The number of times this topic was disputed is rather often 
compared with the other debates, which dealt with a wide variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from the nature of theology to the causality of the sacra- 
ments. Two issues were especially prominent in these debates: first, 
whether creation in time is strictly an article of faith that cannot be demon- 
strated by natural reason, and second, whether the distinction between crea- 
tor and creation is adequately expressed by a difference in nature between 
cause and effect, which does not necessarily imply a distinction in time. 


(1) Creation in Time Is Strictly an Article of Faith 


For those involved in the debates, these two issues were closely connected. 
This is apparent from the arguments of those who held that creation in time 
was strictly an article of faith. They maintained that the production of the 
world did not necessarily imply its being later in time than its cause, God.” 
When faith maintained that the world was created in time, the truth thereof 


27 See Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. Praed. 102, ff. 15v-16v (July 
26, 1476): "Utrum ab uno solo primo principio cuncta producta sint ex nihilo in temporis 
initio"; ff. 44r-45v (July 17, 1478): “Utrum per creationem soli Deo propriam processit in 
esse temporaliter universum dierum senario distinctum atque ornatum"; ff. 83r-84v (July 
28, 1480): "Utrum omnium sit una prima causa exemplaris finalis et effectiva a qua sola 
sunt omnia entia per creationem in tempore producta"; ff. 105v-106r (August 3, 1482): 
"Disputatio de creatione et de statu innocentiae primi hominis parentis nostri"; ff. 131v- 
132v (July 15, 1485): “De creatione mundi atque possibili eius eternitate.” The dating is 
according to the information provided by Fanckel. 

28 The systematic index which Fanckel added to his collection attests to the wide variety 
of subjects dealt with. This index covered more than fifty items. It is published in LÓHR, 
Die theologischen Disputationen (vide n. 8), 33-34. 

? The Thomist, Remigius of Malmedy, for example, argued in the disputation of 1480 
that the possible non-being of a creature may be understood naturally, not temporally; see 
Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. Praed. 102, f. 83v (REMIGIUS DE MAL- 
MENDARIO): *...mundus habuisset esse post non esse ordine naturae, non temporis." Re- 
migius was a student of the Thomist, Lambertus de Monte, and member of the Bursa Mon- 
tis. He became a very successful teacher in Cologne. On him, see TEWES, Die Bursen der 
Kölner Artisten-Fakultát (vide n. 8), 38. 
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could only be guaranteed by the infallibility of divine revelation, not by the 
inconsistent positions of philosophers like Aristotle. Certainly, they contin- 
ued, there were sound arguments in support of the teaching of faith, for ex- 
ample, that God was free to create the world according to his own will. Yet 
these arguments only showed that creation in time was possible, not that it 
was necessary. The issue therefore could not be settled by human philoso- 
phical reasoning but only by divine revelation, which made the divine acts 
known to human minds. Hence, they concluded, that the world was created 
in time is strictly an article of faith.*° 


In a special part of his notebook, Servatius Fanckel recorded the doc- 
trinal affiliation of the bachelors and masters active at Cologne during the 
time of these debates.*! This allows us to identify the aforementioned line 
of reasoning as that defended by Thomists, who were subsequently at- 
tacked by Albertists. To give a few examples: In 1476, the Thomist, 
Adam de Insulis, was criticized by the Albertist, Jacob of Amersfoort, for 
putting forward arguments similar to the ones described above. Two years 
later, in 1478, it was again the Albertist Jacob of Amersfoort who disap- 
proved of such arguments defended by a Thomist, namely Gerard of El- 
ten. The debate did not end here. On the contrary, it provoked further dis- 
cussion and mobilized other participants. Two years later, in 1480, the 
Albertist, Gerard of Harderwijck, supported Jacob of Amersfoort in his 
debate with the Thomist, Remigius of Malmedy. 


(2) Creation in Time Can Be Proven Necessarily 


The attacks of the Albertists focused on the second of the aforementioned 
issues, namely, that a priority in nature does not necessarily involve a pri- 
ority in time, which they considered to be the weak point in the argument 
of the Thomists. For Albertists, the creation of the world by God inevita- 
bly implied a distinction in time, as was demonstrable by philosophical 
proof. From this they moved to the first issue, concluding that therefore 
creation in time was not only an article of faith but also a matter of de- 
monstrative reasoning.” 


30 Again, Remigius of Malmedy in the same disputation, Frankfurt, Stadt- und Univer- 
sitätsbibliothek, Cod. Praed. 102, f. 83r (REMIGIUS DE MALMENDARIO): “Mundum in- 
cepisse in temporis initio non potest demonstrative probari, sed est articulus fidei. Nam 
etsi non semper fuerit, absolute tamen loquendo ab aeterno produci potuit." 

?! These lists are edited with extensive biographical notes in LOHR, Die theologischen 
Disputationen (vide n. 8), 23-31. 

?? This is pointed out on several occasions by the Albertist, Jacob of Amersfoort, who 
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Their main argument was that if the world was created by God and 
thus is dependent upon him for its being, it cannot be necessary. But if the 
world is not necessary, then it has the possibility not to be. This possibility 
must be realized in time, otherwise it is not a real possibility.” If, on the 
other hand, the world has always existed, as the Thomists thought possi- 
ble, it would be necessary for all time, since if this were the case, it could 
not not be without contradiction. Thus, if the world is freely produced by 
God, as the Thomists also maintained, it must have been created in time." 


I will not go into all the details of the Albertist and Thomistic theories 
of modality behind this discussion, but will rather highlight two concepts 
that appear crucial, namely the concepts of preceding temporally and pre- 
ceding naturally. These concepts were used time and again by the par- 
ticipants, and demand special attention, since they also appear in the Arti- 
cles of 1277. According to one of these Articles (the ninety-ninth, accord- 
ing to the traditional numbering), it is erroneous to hold that the non-being 
of the world precedes the being of the world only by nature and not in 
time or, to put it literally, “quod... non esse non praecessit esse duratione, 
sed natura tantum." 


stressed that eternal creation implies a contradiction. See, for example, the disputation of 
1476, Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. Praed. 102, f. 16r (JACOBUS DE 
AMMERSFORDIA): “Non potuit Deus creare mundum ab aeterno quia implicat contradictio- 
nem. Quia si fuit ab aeterno, ergo semper fuit, et si sit creata, aliquando non fuit. Ergo: 
Semper esse et aliquando non esse contradicunt." 

33 See the disputation of 1478, Ibid., f. 44v (JACOBUS DE AMMERSFORDIA): *...de ratione 
creaturae est quandoque non fuisse..." This point was made by Jacob of Amersfoort. A 
similar view was articulated by Gerard of Harderwijck against Remigius of Malmedy, in 
the disputation of 1480, Ibid., f. 33v (GERARDUS DE HARDEWIC): “Quicquid habet esse post 
non esse necessario non potest esse aeternum, sed sic est de mundo, ergo." and /bid.: 
“Mundus praeintelligitur non esse ante esse, ergo non potest intelligi esse aeternus." 

* Against the argument of Remidius of Malmedy, that the preceding non-being of the 
world had to be understood naturally, not temporally, Gerard of Hardewijck replied in 
1480, Ibid., f. 83v (GERARDUS DE HARDERWIC): “...sic Deus necessario produxisset mun- 
dum non libere." 

35 “Preceding naturally’ means that there is a metaphysical or conceptual order according 
to which the one thing has a priority over the other, without the former being earlier than 
the latter, as with ‘being’ and ‘being-a-living-being’. The notions of ‘preceding tempo- 
rally’ and ‘preceding naturally’ were traditional and also used in other fields, for example 
in Christology; see THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sententiis III d.5 q.1 a.5 s.3 ad 3, 
ed. M.F. Moos, Paris 1933, 190: *...quamvis in Christo assumptio non praecedat unionem 
tempore, praecedit tamen natura, et secundum modum intelligendi.” 

36 See PICHE, La condamnation Parisienne (vide n. 16), 110: “99 (83). Quod mundus, li- 
cet sit factus de nichilo, non tamen est factus de nouo; et quamuis de non esse exierit ad 
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There is no explicit mention of this Article in Servatius Fanckel’s re- 
port. But this is not surprising, since he hardly ever noted the sources from 
which the participants drew their arguments. Notwithstanding, it is clear 
that this Article played a central role. The Albertists, Jacob of Amersfoort 
and Gerard of Harderwijck, repeatedly asked the Thomists how the world 
could have been created from nothing if it were eternal? They asked this 
in such a way that the Thomists were forced to respond that the non-being 
of the world did precede its being, not in time but only by nature. Thus 
Gerard of Harderwijck opened his debate with Remigius of Malmedy, 
which took place on 28 July 1480, by making the claim that nothing can 
be eternal which has being after non-being. Remigius replied to this open- 
ing attack by responding that the world would have received being after 
non-being by nature but not in time: “mundus habuisset esse post non esse 
ordine naturae, non temporis." 


The Albertist's strategy behind this attack 1s clear. As all of the bache- 
lors and masters at Cologne were familiar with the Articles of 1277, the 
Albertists demonstrated publicly that the Thomistic position, as defended 
by Remigius and other Thomists, presupposed the acceptance of the ar- 
gument in one of these condemned Articles. Remarkably, however, the 
Thomistic reaction to this Albertist move was one of complete self- 
assurance. The Thomists were in no way threatened by this criticism. Ob- 
viously, in their minds, the accusation of defending one of the condemned 
Parisian Articles had no basis. 


What is behind all this will become clear presently. For the moment, it 
is important to keep in mind that the Thomists had a high degree of confi- 
dence in their own position, notwithstanding the delicacy of the issue in- 
volved and the aggressive attacks of their opponents. 


V. The Printed Sources 


Turning now to the printed sources published in Cologne, one will dis- 


esse, «tamen» non esse non precessit duratione, set natura tantum." 

37 See the passages quoted in note 29, above. In the further course of the debate, Re- 
migius continued to defend his argument; see Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek, 
Cod. Praed. 102, f. 83v (REMIGIUS DE MALMENDARIO): “Illud intelligi [sc. of the world, 
namely that its non-being precedes its being] fundatur in ordine naturae, non in ordine 
temporis," and Ibid., f. 83v-84r: “...ex nihilo non naturaliter, sed tantum ordine naturae." 

38 The argument also appears elsewhere, for example, in the discussion between the Al- 
bertist, Jacob of Amersfoort, and the Thomist, Gerard of Elten; see Jbid., f. 44v: 
“...creatura accipiat esse post non esse ordine naturae." 
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cover similar debates. According to the Thomists, it cannot be proven that 
the world was created in time. For them, only the infallible authority of 
the Scriptures disclosing the divine will could reveal what had actually 
happened. Creation in time was therefore considered to be an article of 
faith.” The Albertists had a different view. According to them, it was nec- 
essary that the first principle had created the world in time. They criticized 
the view, attributed to Thomas Aquinas and his followers, that the world 
could be co-eternal with God. In their minds this opinion led to serious 
contradictions, such as the idea that the world could have been both cre- 
ated and not-created.^? 


As these writings show, the debates between Thomists and Albertists 
reported by Servatius Fanckel were not fictitious or arranged just for the 
sake of argument, but rather documented a serious conflict between the 
two schools of thought, which was voiced in the context of commentaries 
on Aristotle as well as in public disputes.“ 


3? See, e.g., LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Copulata super octo libros Physicorum... iuxta doc- 
trinam excellentissimi doctoris sancti Thomae de Aquino VIII, Kóln: Henricus Quentell 
1488 (H 11580), f. 144ra: *...ratione probari non potest efficaciter mundum esse creatum 
in principio temporis, et hoc propter duo: primo quia tunc non esset creditum, secundo 
quia mundus est factus per voluntatem divinam quae non potest habere rationem nobis 
nota." Lambertus de Monte was a very productive teacher and the principal Regent Master 
of the Thomistic Bursa Montana from 1480 until his death in 1499. He graduated more 
than 155 students. On him, see TEWES, Die Bursen der Kólner Artisten-Fakultät (vide n. 
8), 915 (index s.v. ‘Lambertus de Monte’). A similar view was put forward in other 
Thomistic schoolbooks, such as the [ANONYMUS], Positiones circa libros Physicorum et 
De anima Aristotelis iuxta... processum magistrorum Coloniae in Bursa Montis regentium 
VIII, Köln: Henricus Quentell 1494 (H 13304), f. ciii": “...sola igitur fide est tenendum de 
novo incepisse mundum." 

? Gerard of Harderwijck, e.g., argued in his commentary on Aristotle in exactly the sa- 
me way as in the debate of 1480 referred to above; see GERARDUS DE HARDERWIC, Corn- 
mentaria in libros Aristotelis de Physico auditu VIII, Kóln: Henricus Quentell 1497 (HC 
16044 under Versor), f. Ji-ii*: *...quidam sunt sicut doctor sanctus et sui sequaces dicentes 
quod omne creatum habet pene principium sui esse, sed non durationis.... Sed contra hoc 
est. Nam ex illo sequeretur alterum inconvenientium, scilicet quod creatura non esset vere 
creata, aut quod contradictoria starent simul in veritate." 


^! Most of the disputes recorded by Fanckel were open to the public and visited by 
members of all faculties. Occasionally these members participated in the debate, as was 
the case on 28 July 1480, during a discussion of the eternity of the world. Peter Bomell, a 
member of the faculty of Medicine, intervened, which generated amusement amongst the 
theologians, according to Fanckel's report; see Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbiblio- 
thek, Cod. Praed. 102, f. 84r: “Fuit interceptum istud argumentum [sc. that nothing is eter- 
nal in the way that God is] per licenciatum in medicis magistrum Petrum Bomell, qui fecit 
risum in scolis, voluit enim arguere [the rest of the line is left blank]." Obviously, the theo- 
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(1) Johannes Versoris 


The historical background of these debates is revealed in the works of Jo- 
hannes Versoris. To be sure, he probably taught in Paris rather than in 
Cologne; nonetheless, his writings were highly influential at the latter 
University and are even quoted in Servatius Fanckel’s notebook. Johannes 
Versoris did not so much oppose contemporary Thomists and Albertists as 
Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great themselves. Following the latter, he 
argued that Thomas’ opinion that the world could possibly be co-eternal 
with God implied a contradiction.” 


Certainly it was nothing new to highlight oppositions between Tho- 
mas Aquinas and Albert the Great. Already in the early fifteenth century 
the Parisian master Johannes de Nova Domo and, several years later, 
Heymericus de Campo, in his Tractatus problematicus, listed such an- 
tagonisms.? Striking, however, is that these early lists do not include the 
problem of the eternity of the world. This is especially revealing in the 
case of the Tractatus problematicus, since this work, composed in 1423, 


logians in Cologne had little confidence in the intellectual power of their medical col- 
league. A few weeks later, he intervened for a second time, once again causing laughter; 
see Ibid., f. 87v: “Bomell interrumpit argumentum et fecit risum in scolis et confirmavit 
argumentum de architecta qui si non indigeat instrumentis non querit." 

? JOHANNES VERSORIS, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Köln: 
Henricus Quentell 1497 (HC 16043), f. Eiii*: “...secundum Albertum et quosdam alios 
ordo efficientis ad suum effectum requiris ut causa per aliquam durationem praecedit ef- 
fectum ita quod sit impossible aliquid esse ab aliquo effective et sibi esse coaeternum et 
quod implicat contradictionem.... Sed opinio Doctoris Sancti et quorumdam aliorum est 
quod non implicat contradictionem aliquid esse productum ab alio effective et sibi esse 
coaeternum." His account was based on the Physica of Albert the Great and on the Summa 
theologiae of Thomas Aquinas. Following this account, he gave his own view, Ibid., f. 
Eiiii: “Deus praecessit mundum aliqua duratione. Probatur auctoritate fidei et probaretur 
etiam secundum primam opinionem [sc. that of Albert the Great], quia nulla res potest 
adaequari Deo nec in esse neque in virtute." For information on Versoris, see P. RUTTEN, 
“Secundum processum et mentem Versoris. John Versor and His Relation to the Schools 
of Thought Reconsidered", in Vivarium 43 (2005), 292-336. Under the name of Johannes 
Versoris, more than 30 incunabula were printed in Cologne. To be sure, the Albertist, 
Gerard of Harderwijck, also argued that there was an opposition between Thomas and 
Albert (see GERARDUS DE HARDERWIC, Commentaria in libros Aristotelis VIII [vide n. 40], 
fJ i-i ^), but that was not his main concern. Rather he was focused on a discussion with 
his Thomistic colleagues. 


? This was brought out by G. MEERSSEMAN, who discussed the writings of Johannes de 
Nova Domo and Heymericus de Campo in his Geschichte des Albertismus 1: Die Pariser 
Anfänge des Kölner Albertismus, Paris 1933, and 2: Die ersten Kölner Kontroversen, Ro- 
ma 1935. 
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was designed specifically to identify and discuss such contradictions.“ 
Obviously, then, the theme of the eternity of the world became significant 
only in the second half of the century. 


VI. Did Aristotle Contradict Faith? 


This leads us to the question of what was behind this sudden concern. The 
answer becomes clear when we examine a question vehemently disputed 
in the printed sources, namely the question of what exactly Aristotle’s 
opinion on the eternity of the world was." Here again there was clear op- 
position between Thomists and Albertists. 


(1) The Thomists 


According to the Thomists, Aristotle had no definite view as to whether 
the world was eternal or not. His arguments in the Physics, where he 
states that time and movement are eternal, do not reflect his personal 
views, they said, but are merely presented to refute the position of certain 
of his predecessors, especially Anaxagoras. In the Physics, he showed that 
arguing from their point of view compelled one to accept the eternity of 
the world. These arguments could not, however, be taken as an expression 
of Aristotle’s own opinion, the Thomists argued, because Aristotle ex- 
pressed his personal view only in the Topics, where he said that the prob- 
lem was an open question with no definitive answer. For the Thomists in 
Cologne, therefore, Aristotle had not said anything against faith, and in 
their view, the aforementioned restrictions in the statutes of Arts faculties 
missed the point." 


# For a short overview of the topics discussed, see MEERSSEMAN, Geschichte des Alber- 
tismus 2 (vide n. 43), 25-60. 

^5 This point was discussed in the printed sources, but not in the notebook of Servatius 
Fanckel. That this point was not addressed in the notebook is unsurprising, since it was the 
task of the Master of Arts, not of the Master of Theology, to define what the teachings of 
Aristotle were. 

“6 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Copulata super octo libros Physicorum VIII (vide n. 39), f. 
142rb and 144rb: “Ex quo patet quod quamvis Philosophus efficaciter probet mundum non 
incepisse per naturalem motum ut aliqui antiqui [sc. Anaxagoras] volebant, quia sic ante 
primum motum esset alius motus, in nullo tamen contradicit illa probatio fidei, quia sim- 
pliciter non probat aeternitatem mundi et motus." See also [ANONYMUS], Positiones circa 
libros Physicorum VIII (vide n. 39), f. ciii": “De mundo et motu positio Aristotelis non est 
contra illud quod fides tradit in suis articulis... Patet tertio quia expresse dicit primo Topi- 
corum quod quaedam sunt problemata dialectica de quibus rationem non habemus, ut ut- 
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Exonerating Aristotle of the charge of contradicting faith was not lim- 
ited to the issue of the eternity of the world. In a famous treatise titled 
Salvatio Aristotelis, printed in Cologne ca. 1489 but written some years 
earlier, the Thomist, Lambertus de Monte, argued over many pages that 
there is nothing at all in the writings of Aristotle that is opposed to faith." 
Lambertus also remarked that it is senseless to accuse Aristotle of heresy, 
particularly as far as the eternity of the world is concerned, for not only 
did Aristotle never defend such a view, but also, and more particularly, 
because he left the issue open, whereas it is characterictic of heretics that 
they obstinately persist in their own views." 


That the Thomist Lambertus de Monte addressed the issue of possible 
heresy in Aristotle has a special background, namely Albert the Great’s por- 
trayal of the position of Aristotle. According to Albert, Aristotle had taught 
in the Physics that the world was eternal. The Albertists followed Albert on 
this point, arguing that Aristotle was not a god and therefore could have 
made mistakes which were against faith." That it was indeed this view of 
Albert that provoked Lambertus de Monte’s defence of Aristotle is clear 


rum mundus sit aeternus vel non.” For this reference to the Topics, see ARISTOTELES, 
Topica 1 c.4, in Aristoteles Latinus 5.1-3, ed. L. MINIO-PALUELLO, Brussels 1969, 199 
(Translatio anonyma): “Sunt autem questiones... de quibus rationem non habemus cum sint 
magna, difficile existimantes causam reddere, velut utrum mundus sempiternus aut non.", 
and THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.46 a.1, in Sancti Thomae de Aquino Ope- 
ra omnia (Editio Leonina) 4, Roma 1888, 479a. Thomas Aquinas was the anonymous 
Writer's source, however, as is clear from the wording. 


47 See LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Quaestio magistralis ostendens quid dici possit de salva- 
tione Aristotelis, Köln: Henricus Quentell 1498 (H 11586), f. Bi: “Sicut autem supra in 
parte et infra Deo dante patebit: Aristoteles in nullo doctrinae aut legi Christi contrariatur, 
immo est ei per omnia conformis." 

^* Thid., f. Bii: *.. haeresis requirit pertinaciam, sicut dicit sanctus Thomas... Sed Aris- 
toteles in sua opinione de aeternitate mundi nullo modo pertinax fuit, quia dicit primo 
Topicorum mundum esse aeternum est problema neutrum." As for the reference to Tho- 
mas Aquinas, see THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Mallae q.11 a.2 ad 3, in Sancti 
Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia (Editio Leonina) 8, Roma 1895, 99a-b. In a similar fash- 
ion LAMBERTUS DE MONTE argued in his Copulata super octo libros Physicorum VIII (vide 
n. 39), f. 146va: *...nullo modo ex ista positione potest dici haereticus... quia pertinacia 
facit haeresim. Sed Aristoteles non fuit pertinax in ista opinione..." 

? See GERARDUS DE HARDERWIC, Commentaria in libros Aristotelis VIII (vide n. 40), f. 
Ji-i^: “Dominus tamen Albertus dicit quod si aliquis credat Aristotelem fuisse Deum credit 
ipsum non posse errare. Sed si credat ipsum esse hominem, credit ipsum posse errare. Et 
ideo non est impossible quod intellexit motum nullo modo incepisse." This passage was 
taken from ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica VIII tr.1 c.1, ed. P. HOSSFELD, in Opera omnia 
4.2, Münster i. W. 1993, 578a. 
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from the latter’s commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. Here the question of 
whether or not Aristotle could be accused of heresy on the issue of the eter- 
nity of the world was broached as in the Salvatio Aristotelis, with one sig- 
nificant addition. In the commentary he pointed out the source of this idea: 
It was Albert the Great, he said, who had argued that here Aristotle had 
erred: “Albertus tamen dicit eum [sc. Aristotle] errasse.”*” 


(2) The Albertists 


Thomists and Albertists were thus opposed as far as their reading of Aris- 
totle’s Physics was concerned. For the Albertists, Aristotle had wrongly 
stated that the world is eternal. That he erred was demonstrated not only 
by Revelation but also by human reason. With arguments similar to those 
reported in the notebook of Servatius Fanckel, it was argued in the printed 
sources that the world was necessarily created in time. Hence, for the Al- 
bertists the issue was not an open problem, as the Thomists thought. On 
this question, human reason was positively in accordance with faith, and 
both were opposed to what Aristotle had defended in his Physics.”! 


According to the Albertists, therefore, Aristotle was not the model of 
human reason. In the Physics he had a limited perspective which caused 
him to make mistakes. He argued there only as a natural philosopher, as 
the Albertist Gerard of Harderwijck underscored in his commentary.” The 
power of human reason, however, was more extensive and not restricted 
to the world of time and space. Aristotle himself had shown that this per- 
spective could be surpassed, for example, by saying in the Topics that the 
question of the eternity of the world was open. But he did not practice this 
in the PAysics.? What is more, by insisting on the eternity of the world in 


50 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Copulata super octo libros Physicorum VIII (vide n. 39), f. 146va. 

?! To be sure, for Albert the Great, the position of faith was not strictly demonstrable, 
even though he thought that the reasons for a temporal creation were much stronger than 
those against; see ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica VIII tr.1 c.13 (vide n. 49), 577a-b: “... 
prima causa non est solum ordine naturae praecedens sua creata, sed etiam esse et dura- 
tione... Videtur autem nobis ista ratio melior esse omnibus rationibus Aristotelis, nec 
tamen dicimus, quod sit demonstrativa...." The Albertists of the fifteenth century therefore 
went one step further when they claimed that an eternal creation was impossible. 

5 GERARDUS DE HARDERWIC, Commentaria in libros Aristotelis VIII (vide n. 40), f. 
Hh[vi]-Ji-i*: “Conclusio: Ergo constat Philosophum bene probasse naturaliter non ince- 
pisse nec desinere motum.... Conclusio patet per rationes Philosophi in textu, quae physice 
loquendo sunt sufficientes, ita quod contrarium dicere est impossibile, licet fide contrarium 
teneri debeat." 


53 GERARDUS DE HARDERWIC, Ibid., f. Ji-i®®. A similar point was made by Albert the 
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the Physics, they argued, Aristotle had placed himself outside of the Peri- 
patetic tradition. For Albert the Great had shown that, according to this 
tradition, the first cause necessarily pre-existed the world, and that it 
therefore necessarily precedes the world in time: “Secundum dicta peripa- 
teticorum... necessario concluditur Deum praecedere mundum dura- 
tione.” It was the same concept of ‘preceding in time’ that was used in 
the Parisian Articles and asserted by Albertists in their oral debates with 
Thomists. 


That the Albertists of the late fifteenth century disapproved of Aris- 
totle on this point 1s surprising for those familar with the early Albertist 
school, as manifested in the works of Johannes de Nova Domo and the 
Tractatus problematicus of Heymericus de Campo. Even though they 
mentioned that the pagan Peripatetics defended positions that deviated 
from faith, they did not see a fundamental problem in this. For accepting 
the philosophy of the Peripatetics did not exclude arguing the truth of 
faith according to higher principles. ^ Obviously, something must have 


Great, to whom Gerard referred in that connection as well, mentioning other works in 
which Aristotle surpassed the perspective of the Physics; see Ibid., f. Ji-i*: *...dicit domi- 
nus Albertus quod Aristoteles dicit in libro De natura deorum mundum a Deo opifero in- 
cepisse." The work mentioned is probably Cicero's De natura deorum, in which Aris- 
totle's De philosophia was quoted, saying that some divine being regulates the counter- 
rotation of the world; see MARCUS TULLIUS CiCERO, De natura deorum 1.33, ed. A.S. 
PEASE, Cambridge, MA, 1955, 240-44, esp. 241-42. Albert refers to De natura deorum 
several times, but was obviously not familiar with the work itself. On one occasion he 
ascribes it to Aristotle, on another to Cicero; see ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica VIII tr.1 
c.14 (vide n. 49), 579b, and De XV problematibus prob. VI, ed. B. GEYER, in Opera omnia 
17.1, Münster i. W. 1975, 38b. A list with (medieval) manuscripts containing De natura 
deorum is provided in PEASE's edition, 62-82. 


54 See GERARDUS DE HARDERWIC, Commentaria in libros Aristotelis VIII (vide n. 40), f. 
Ji-ii*: *...creatum omne non solum habet principium sui esse ante se, sed etiam principium 
suae durationis. Et hoc constat, ut dicit dominus Albertus secundum dicta Peripateticorum 
Deum esse ante mundum aeternitate... ergo necessario concluditur Deum praecedere mun- 
dum duratione." Notably, in his Physica, Albert did not reckon Aristotle among the Peripa- 
tetics; see, e.g., ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica VIII tr.1 c.13 (vide n. 49), 575a: “Sed quia 
alteram partem omnes supponunt Peripatetici et Aristoteles...."; 576b: *...in quam consentit 
Aristoteles cum omnibus Peripateticis....”; c.15, 579b: “Bene enim viderunt Peripatetici et 
ipse Aristoteles..." This was not the general practice; see, e.g., ADAM WODEHAM, Pro- 
logue to Ockham's Summa logicae, ed. P. BOEHNER, G. GÁL et S.F. BROWN (Opera phi- 
losophica 1), St. Bonaventure, NY 1974, 4: “...praeclarus ille philosophus peripateticus 
Aristoteles..." 

55 See, e.g., IOANNES DE NOVA DOMO, Tractatus de esse et essentia, ed. in MEERSSEMAN, 
Geschichte des Albertismus 1 (vide n. 43), 91-92, esp. 92: *...cuilibet fideli data est licentia 
philosophandi, potissime in via peripatheticorum, in qua inter coeteras philosophias minor 
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happened in the further course of the century to cause a shift in the Alber- 
tists’ understanding of Aristotle. To this we will now turn our attention. 


VII. Heymericus de Campo and Saint Birgitta 


As is well-known, in his commentaries on Aristotle Albert the Great 
pointed out that he was presenting the opinions of the Peripatetics, not his 
own, and that for the latter the reader should consult his theological trea- 
tises.°° Albert’s reservation regarding the teachings of Aristotle and the 
other Peripatetics, at points where they contradicted faith, was familiar to 
the first Albertists. For example, Heymericus de Campo mentions it in his 
Tractatus problematicus while discussing the famous problem of whether 
or not forms pre-exist in matter (inchoatio formarum).°’ However, this did 
not prevent him from promoting Aristotle as the best philosopher for elu- 
cidating faith. Clearly, for Heymericus the distinction made by Albert was 
not so fundamental.?* That the latter was indeed the case is clear from the 


est recepta contradictio, necnon maior conformitas ad veritatem nostrae religionis.” Dis- 
cussing the problem that, according to some pagan Peripatetics, the human soul cannot be 
immortal because immortality would imply the existence of an infinite number, Heymeri- 
cus argued that this view was not in principle opposed to faith; his point being that the 
Peripatetic philosophy accepted that Christian faith can always be proven to be right when 
arguing from higher principles; see HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Tractatus problematicus 
probl. XI, Köln: Ioannes Landen 1496 (HC 4302*), f. [gvi]": *...non sequuntur inconven- 
ientia praeinducta nec haec veritas [sc. that the soul is immortal] est omnino contraria phi- 
losophiae, quia philosophia dicit operante natura ex suis principiis non potest inveniri finis 
dictae multitudinis, per hoc non negans quin ex altioribus principiis posset certificari et 
verificari talis numerus." Notably, Johannes de Nova Domo, as well as Heymericus de 
Campo in his Tractatus problematicus, counted Aristotle among the pagan Peripatetics. 


56 See, e.g., ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De somno et vigilia WI c.9, ed. A. BORGNET, in Opera 
omnia 9, Paris 1890, 195b: “...physica enim tantum suscepimus dicenda, plus secundum 
Peripateticorum sententiam persequentes ea quae intendimus, quam etiam ex nostra scien- 
tia [sc. faith] aliquid velimus inducere: si quid enim forte propriae opinionis haberemus, in 
theologicis magis quam in physicis, Deo volente, a nobis proferetur." For a discussion of 
Albert's view on the relationship between (Aristotelian) philosophy and theology, see D.B. 
TWETTEN, “Albert the Great, Double Truth, and Celestial Causality”, in Documenti e studi 
sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 12 (2001), 275-358. 

°7 HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Tractatus problematicus probl. VII (vide n. 55), f. [eiv]: 
“determinatio... Doctoris Magni... in parte hac insequentis quantum ad sensum Peripa- 
teticorum, quorum Aristoteles erat caput et princeps, non autem quantum ad veritatem 
fidei..." Concerning the problem of the inchoatio formarum, see B. NARDI, “La dottrina 
d'Alberto Magno sull'inchoatio formae", in IDEM, Studi di filosofia medievale (Storia e 
letteratura 78), Roma 1960, 69-101. 


58 At several points in his Tractatus problematicus, Heymericus stressed the conformity 
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reaction of Thomist Gerard de Monte to the Tractatus problematicus of 
the Albertist Heymericus. In this reaction, which he titled Concordantiae 
dictorum and published in Cologne in 1456, he accused Heymericus of 
having ignored the distinction so clearly made by Albert, and conse- 
quently wrongly assuming that there was an opposition between Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas.” 


Heymericus, who by then was active as Master of Theology in Lou- 
vain, reacted immediately. But in contrast to what one might expect, in 
light of his earlier views on the usefulness of Aristotle for clarifying mat- 
ters of faith he now sharply distinguished between the two, exactly as Al- 
bert did in his commentaries. What is more, he accused Gerard de Monte 
of trying to reconcile them. Aristotle, he argued, had defended opinions 
that were untrue and against faith, so how could they be reconciled? Ac- 
cording to Heymericus, Aristotle's position could be considered true only 
for the sake of the argument, and that was how Albert presented it in his 
commentaries. Aristotle's position had no value in itself. Remarkably, 
Heymericus compared the debates over the correct reading of Aristotle 
with the controversies between Moderni and Antiqui. For him, these de- 
bates were formal intellectual games, just like Albert's commentaries on 
Aristotle. By virtue of their nature as academic exercises, in these disputes 
participants were allowed to present falsehoods (Aristotle) as more prob- 
able than truths (faith). 


between Aristotle (as understood by Albert) and faith; see HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Trac- 
tatus problematicus probl. XI (vide n. 55), f. gi": “...secundum fidem et potiorem peripa- 
teticorum sententiam tota anima rationalis simul creatur et corpori naturali dispositione 
infunditur." Ibid., f. [gv]": “...contra religionem christinae fidei et veritatem Aristotelis..." 

°° GERARDUS DE MONTE, Concordantiae dictorum Thomae Aquinatis et Alberti Magni, 
Kóln: Henricus Quentell 1497 (HC 6813), f. 27ra-b. For further details on this treatise, see 
my “Comment lire les grands maîtres? Gérard de Monte, Heymeric de Campo et la ques- 
tion de l'accord entre Albert le Grand et Thomas d'Aquin (1456)", in Revue Thomiste 108 
(2008), 105-30. 

°° Heymericus’ reaction was published under the title Invectiva, in Gerard's response to 
Heymericus, which itself was entitled Apologia, Kóln: Henricus Quentell 1497 (HC 6813), 
f. gii-hiii". He replied as follows to Gerard’s remark that he did not take Albert’s proviso 
suppositum est de famosa Modernorum et Antiquorum, seu inter Buridanistas, Albertistas 
et Thomistas philosophos voce publica profitentium et sibiinvicem dialectice obviantium 
ac sine quovis federe pertinaciter contradicentium controversia, quae teste Philosopho 
[Analytica priora II c.16 (65a35-37)] indifferenter versatur circa verum, falsum et neu- 
trum, adeo quod in hoc probabili et improbabili et neutro ad hominem certamine nihil 
prohibet quaedam falsa esse quibusdam veris probibiliora." 
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Heymericus does not provide any information regarding the back- 
ground of this shift in his reply to Gerard de Monte. However, it must 
have happened relatively soon after the completion of his Tractatus prob- 
lematicus. The works written following this, first in Cologne and then in 
Louvain, differ significantly from the traditional commentaries on Aris- 
totle in terms of design and method. They were inspired not so much by 
Aristotle as by Raimundus Lullus, using the latter’s concept of the ars 
generalis to combine philosophy and theology.*' In these writings, which 
were given unusual titles, such as Ars demonstrativa and De sigillo aeter- 
nitatis, Heymericus still referred to Aristotle but the latter was no longer 
the sole point of departure as in typical academic treatises of his time. 


What had caused this remarkable change in the use and understanding 
of Aristotle? The answer to this question is crucial, not only because 
Heymericus was one of the most influential Albertists but also and espe- 
cially because this change had an immediate effect on discussions about 
the eternity of the world, as recorded in the notebook of Servatius Fanckel 
and the printed commentaries on Aristotle. 


The answer lies in the Council of Basel, where Heymericus remained 
for several years as a representative of the University of Cologne.” It was 
at Basel that he composed many of his new treatises.“ Some of these were 
written in connection with his interest in the Revelationes of Saint Birgitta 
of Sweden. Various theologians had questioned the truth and divine origin 
of these Revelationes. After a careful examination, however, Heymericus 
concluded that they were certainly inspired by God, as he argued in his 


él On the idea of ars in the writing of Raimundus Lullus, see C. LOHR, “Chaos nach 
Ramon Lull und Nikolaus von Kues", in Raimondo Lullo e Niccoló Cusano. Un Incontro 
nel Segno della Tolleranza, a cura di E. BIDESE, A. FIDORA e P. RENNER (Subsidia Lulliana 
2), Turnhout 2005, 125-38. 

2 As for the dating and the texts, see HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Opera selecta, ed. R. 
IMBACH et P. LADNER, Fribourg (Suisse) 2001, 93-128 (De sigillo eternitatis, ed. R. 
IMBACH et P. LADNER) and 129-67 (Ars demonstrativa, ed. J.D. CAviGIOLI). See also D. 
CALMA and R. IMBACH, “A Fifteenth-Century Metaphysical Treatise, Preliminary Remarks 
on the Colliget Principiorum of Heymericus de Campo", in Przeglad Tomistyczny 14 
(2008), 225-76, esp. 251-52. 

$$ See S. SUDMANN, Das Basler Konzil. Synodale Praxis zwischen Routine und Revolu- 
tion, Frankfurt a.M. 2005, esp. 293-324. Some of Heymericus' letters from Basel to Co- 
logne survive; they are published in BIANCO, Die alte Universität Kôln (vide n. 18), Anla- 
gen, 192-97. 

6t Details are provided by F. HAMANN, Das Siegel der Ewigkeit. Universalwissenschaft 
und Konziliarismus bei Heymericus de Campo (Buchreihe der Cusanus-Gesellschaft 16), 
Münster i. W. 2006, 24-42. 
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Dialogus super Revelationibus beatae Birgittae. 


In her Revelationes, Birgitta mentioned Aristotle, portraying him as a 
subtle thinker who, however, did not make any progress on the path of 
wisdom because he had not drawn the consequences from the knowledge 
given to him by God, instead leaving this task to others.® For Heymeri- 
cus, who believed strongly in divine illumination, this must have been an 
eye-opener:°” Aristotle cannot be identified with the achievements of his 
followers, 1.e., the Peripatetics and Christian commentators such as Albert 
the Great, for it was his followers who accomplished the combination of 
philosophy and faith, while Aristotle himself had defended theses that 
opposed the faith. 


That the key here was indeed Saint Birgitta is apparent from the fact 
that the Thomist, Lambertus de Monte, discussed these Revelationes at 
length in his Salvatio Aristotelis. Here Lambertus rejected the thesis that 
Birgitta’s Revelationes had demonstrated that Aristotle was a heretic. He 
emphasized that the authority of the Revelationes was widely contested 
and that therefore they had no argumentative force. The claim that Aris- 
totle did not carry out the implications of his philosophy but was blocked 
by errors was also refuted by Lambertus. He argued that the universities in 
the Christian world had accepted Aristotle more than any other philoso- 
pher as the foundation of their educational program. This fact alone dem- 
onstrated that Aristotle was not against faith in any of his teachings.” Ear- 


6 For an edition, see HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Dyalogus super Reuelacionibus beate 
Birgitte, ed. A.F. ADMAN, Uppsala 2003, esp. 226: “...predicta doctrina absque velamini- 
bus eius intelligenciam occultantibus patefacta, dicitur proprie reuelata." See also 111-12 
(Introduction). 

$6 BIRGITTA DE SUECIA, Revelaciones V: Liber questionum, ed. B. BERGH, Uppsala 1971, 
Responsio questionis 4 (n. 39), 147: “Salomon vero iuuenis erat docilis et Aristotiles sub- 
tilis. Qui non apprehenderunt inicium sapiencie, quia nec glorificauerunt sciencie datorem, 
vt debuerunt, nec imitati sunt, que sciuerunt et docuerunt, nec sibi sed aliis didicerunt." 

57 That he was certain about the possibility of divine illumination is also apparent from 
his report on the children's pilgrimages to Mont S. Michel; see my “Denys the Carthusian 
and Heymeric de Campo on the Pilgrimages of Children to Mont S. Michel in France 
(1458), with a first edition of Denys's Epistola de cursu puerorum and Heymeric's Deter- 
minatio super peregrinatione multorum iuvenum”, in AHDLMA 61 (1994), 387-418. 

68 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Quaestio magistralis (vide n. 47), f. Bii, esp. f. Bii": 
“Circa solutionem istius argumenti est primo notandum quod de auctoritate istius revela- 
tionis multi dubitant nec est meum de illius auctoritate definire." 

$? LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Quaestio magistralis (vide n. 47), f. Biii*: “Didicit [sc. Aris- 
totle, see the argument of Birgitta in n. 66, above] tamen sibi et aliis quantum ad ea quae 
naturali lumine cognosci possunt, quae doctrina etiam multum suffragatur fidelibus in- 
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lier in his treatise, he was even more explicit on this point: All educational 
institutions had chosen Aristotle because his philosophy was in accor- 
dance with the sacred Scriptures and the saints. 


These statements are telling. Although Aristotle was accepted as the 
main source in the Arts faculties of all universities, historically, this had 
not come to pass because his writings were in accordance with faith. On 
the contrary, university statutes argued that Aristotle defended views that 
were in opposition to faith, as did the Albertists in Cologne." Lambertus 
thus distorts the historical reality in his account. However, in so doing he 
reveals his belief as a Thomist, namely that all of these critics were wrong 
and did not understand Aristotle or the idea behind the medieval univer- 
sity. 

What was it that allowed this Thomist to be so patronizing, and to 
proclaim a harmony between Aristotle and faith that was not commonly 
accepted, and was even officially denied? This situation is similar to that 
of the Thomists and Dominicans in the notebook of Servatius Fanckel, 
who also demonstrated that they rejected the authority of the Parisian Ar- 
ticles in refusing to accept the criticism of the Albertists. 


VIII. The Authority of Thomas Aquinas 


This brings me to the final issue, which will provide an answer to our ini- 
tial question, namely why, under the guidance of Thomas Aquinas, was 
the commentary tradition on Aristotle able to gain so much ground in the 
early modern period? 


To gain a clear understanding of what happened, it is important to re- 
turn to the conspicious omission of the Parisian Articles from the Cologne 


quantum conformis est catholicae fidei. Et ideo universitates christianitatis plus acceptant 
doctrinam Aristotelis quam alterius philosophi.” 

7 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Quaestio magistralis (vide n. 47), f. Bi: “...sancta Romana 
Ecclesia et sancti patres instituerunt studia universalia philosophiae in quibus studiis luce 
clarius apparet omnia studia christianorum in philosophia eligere doctrinam Aristotelis 
tamquam conformem Sacrae Scripturae ac dictis sanctorum." The complex history of the 
promotion of Aristotle by the Roman Church in the early years of the University of 
Paris—to which Lambertus may have been referring first and foremost, since Paris was the 
alma mater of all other universities—is dicussed by L. BIANCHI, "Aristotle as a Captive 
Bride. Notes on Gregory IX's Attitude towards Aristotelianism", in Albertus Magnus and 
the Beginnings of the Medieval Reception of Aristotle in the Latin West, ed. L. 
HONNEFELDER et al. (Subsidia Albertina 1), Münster 1. W. 2005, 777-91. 


7! See the references in notes 10, 12 and 49, above. 
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editions, discussed earlier. As mentioned in that context, the part omitted 
criticized the reference to the authority of Thomas Aquinas by the Do- 
minican John of Monzon. At stake was primarily the theory of the Im- 
maculate Conception, which was accepted as true and in accordance with 
the sacred Scriptures by the University of Paris but refuted by John of 
Monzon.” The latter based himself on Thomas Aquinas, who also had not 
defended this theory. Thomas Aquinas had been canonized by the Holy 
See, he argued, which in matters of faith had greater authority than the 
University of Paris.” Peter of Ailly, as spokesman of the University, did 
not accept this argument from authority, and emphasized that the canoni- 
zation of Thomas Aquinas had nothing to do with his individual teach- 
ings, especially not with the philosophical underpinnings of his theol- 
7 


ogy. 
This debate carried on into the fifteenth century. In 1439, the Council 
of Basel determined that the Immaculate Conception was a theory in con- 


7? The index in the list published in HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, In quatuor libros Senten- 
tiarum (vide n. 20), f. R[1]va, refers to this subject in the following way, highlighting the 
issue of the Immaculate Conception: “Excerpta principalium articulorum tractatus cuius- 
dam contra errores fratris Johannis de Montesono ordinis Praedicatorum in quo continen- 
tur etiam errores contra immaculatam Virginis Mariae conceptionem.” Concerning the 
debate about the Immaculate Conception, see U. Horst, Dogma und Theologie. Domini- 
kanertheologen in den Kontroversen um die Immaculata Conceptio (Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens NF 16), Berlin 2009, esp. 28-29 (with 
bibliography on 151-65). 

73 See the objection of John of Monzón as quoted in PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus ex 
parte Universitatis Parisiensis (vide n. 7), f. 82a (obiectio tertia): “...solius Sedis Apostoli- 
cae est declarare, damnare, et reprobare... quia ista, quae tangunt fidem, sunt de maioribus 
Ecclesiae causis, et quae ad solum summum Pontificem pro examinatione et decisione 
deferri debent. Ex quibus sequi videtur, quod nec Episcopus, nec Facultas praedicta [sc. 
the Parisian Theological Faculty] praedicta conclusiones praemissas potuerunt judicialiter 
condemnare....” 


74 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Jbid., f. 121b (sextum exemplum): “...Ecclesia namque canoni- 
zando aliquem Sanctum, non canonizat doctrinam ipsius, nec per hoc intendit, eam in om- 
nibus tanquam catholicam approbare..." Further on in the treatise, Peter of Ailly claimed 
that the right to investigate matters of orthodoxy concerning Thomas Aquinas remained 
with the Parisian Faculty of Theology; see /bid., f. 123a (quarta clausula): *...nonobstante 
canonizatione S. Thomae... adhuc postea ad Facultatem Theologiae pertinuit et pertinet 
inquisitio et examinatio, super aliquibus articulis eiusdem doctrinae." On the thinking 
behind this self-confidence of the Parisian Theological Faculty, see G.H.M. POSTHUMUS 
MEYIJES, Jean Gerson. Apostle of Unity. His Church Politics and Ecclesiology (Studies in 
the History of Christian Thought 94), Leiden 1999, 3-4, and 330-35, and PASCOE, Church 
and Reform (vide n. 25), 165-205. 
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formity with faith and reason.” The University of Cologne accepted this 
determination, but the Dominicans refused it. They considered the author- 
ity of Thomas Aquinas to be higher than that of the Council of Basel, 
which, by the time it delivered its determination on the theory of the Im- 
maculate Conception, had already been dissolved by the Pope." Ignoring 
the dissolution of the Council of Basel, the University of Cologne rejected 
this determination and forced the Dominicans to recant.”” The battle con- 
tinued until the end of the century, when in 1495 the University decided 
that all Dominicans who wished to teach at the University must agree to 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception.” But even though the Do- 
minicans had lost the battle in Cologne, in maintaining their appeal to the 
authority of the Pope as the head of the Church and their criticism of the 
Council of Basel, they had backed the right horse, as papal authority grew 
towards the end of the century to reach unprecedented levels of power.” 


75 See LOuR, Die Kölner Dominikanerschule (vide n. 8), 99, and SUDMANN, Das Basler 
Konzil (vide n. 63), 204-19. 

76 Telling in this respect is a dispute that was held in 1450, in which the Dominicans 
William Lesser and Hermannus Tatheim argued against the Immaculate Conception. Wil- 
liam based himself on the authority of Thomas Aquinas, who, as he underscored, was can- 
onized by the Holy See and therefore had the support of the highest authority. The Council 
of Basel lacked this support and therefore could be ignored; see LOHR, Die Kölner Domini- 
kanerschule (vide n. 8), 99: “In vesperiis Wilhelmi Lesser licenciati de EBlingen O.P. prae- 
ses Hermannus Dalheim probavit, Divam Virginem conceptam in originali peccato variis 
argumentis, et magister vesperiandus [sc. William Lesser] idem probavit ex S. Thoma, 
cuius doctrina canonizata est a Sede Apostolica." 

77 Previously it had forced other Dominicans to do this as well. These Dominicans had 
also argued for the pope and against the Council; see /bid., 99-100. 


78 See KEUSSEN, “Regesten und Auszüge zur Geschichte der Universität Kóln 1388- 
1559” (vide n. 8), 279 (September 12, 1495). Two years later, in 1497, the University of 
Paris decided that only those who accepted the Immaculate Conception would be awarded 
academic degrees; see U. Horst, Die Diskussion um die Immaculata Conceptio im 
Dominikanerorden. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der theologischen Methode (Münchener 
Universitats-Schriften NF 34), Paderborn 1987, 15. 


7 As the works of the Dominican Henry Kalteisen show, in their criticism of con- 
ciliarism some Dominicans used the works of Thomas Aquinas as their main ecclesiologi- 
cal authority. Since Thomas was canonized by the Church, Kalteisen argued, his views 
represented those of the Church and therefore should be accepted as authoritative by all its 
members; see T. PRUGL, “Dominicans and Thomism at the Council of Basel (1431-1449)”, 
in Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 35 (1993), 363-80, esp. 378-80. This use of Thomas 
by Dominicans and others to back the pope's power in his battle with conciliarism un- 
doubtedly encouraged the papacy's favourable treatment of Thomas Aquinas. For others 
using Thomas, see the statement of Spanish theologian Johannes Palomar, active at the 
Council of Basel, concerning the question of who is to be obeyed as the higher power, the 
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(1) Papal Approval 


This appeal to the authority of the pope not only played a role in theologi- 
cal matters such as the Immaculate Conception, but also in philosophical 
debates. In Cologne, this appeal to highest authority was widely used by 
Thomists to promote their reading of Aristotle according to the doctrine of 
Thomas Aquinas and as practiced in the Dominican Convent and in the 
Bursa Montana. 


Two documents played a leading role here, first of all the bull, Laud- 
abilis Deus, which Urban V had addressed to the Archbishop and Univer- 
sity of Toulouse in 1368.*° In this bull Urban V had pointed out that the 
teachings of Thomas Aquinas were true and in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of the Church, and therefore to be followed by everyone without res- 
ervation. An abstract of this bull was printed, for example, on the title 
page of the commentary on De anima by the Thomist Lambertus de 
Monte, published in Cologne in 1498.*' Previously, the same document 
had been added in full to Lambertus’ commentary on Aristotle’s logical 
works, for the purpose of repudiating the errors of those who attacked 
Thomas Aquinas.” 


The second crucial document often referred to was the sermon of Pope 


Pope (Eugene IV) or the Council, edited in Materialien zur Geschichte des fünfzehnten 
und sechszehnten Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. J. DOLLINGER, Regensburg 1863, 414-41, esp. 424 
(IOHANNES PALOMAR): “Nec sufficienter loquitur, qui dicit, Christum esse caput ecclesiae, 
quasi non sit necesse ponere Papam caput, prout dicit s. Thomas in Summa contra Gent. in 
IV c. XVL, ubi ad probandum hoc plures auctoritates et pulchras rationes adducit." I have 
however been unable to find the reference in the Summa contra gentiles at the location 
indicated. 

8° For an edition, see Acta sanctorum 7 (March, vol. 1), ed. J. BOLLANDUS, G. 
HENSCHENIUS et D. PAPEBROCHIUS, Paris 1865, 731C-732B. 


*! LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Expositio circa tres libros De anima Aristotelis iuxta doctri- 
nam Thomae Aquinatis, Kôln: Heinrich Quentell 1498 (H 11585), titlepage: "Urbanus 
quintus... sancti Thomae Aquinatis extollens gloriam et apostolica auctoritate approbans 
doctrinam mandavit... Volumus et tenore praesentium vobis iniungimus ut dicti beati 
Thomae doctrinam tanquam veridicam et catholicam sectemini eamque studeatis totis 
viribus ampliare." This is the very final part of the bull, see Acta sanctorum (vide n. 80), 
732B. 


8? LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Copulata in libros totius novae logicae Aristotelis secundum 
doctrinam Thomae Aquinatis, Köln: Henricus Quentell 1493 (H 1677), f. 1va: “Cum pleri- 
que os in caelum levantes sanam doctrinam sancti Thomae sophistice impugnent... ideo ad 
confutandum eorum errores confirmatio et approbatio apostolica Urbani quinti doctrinae 
doctoris praefati cernitur hic subtus impressa..." 
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Innocent VI, Ecce plus quam Salomon, in which he declared that those 
who follow Thomas Aquinas will not deviate from the truth, whereas 
those who attack him must fear the same. This statement was frequently 
quoted, and even appeared as a banner in the woodcuts that illuminated 
editions, as was the case in a Thomistic commentary on Peter of Spain, 
printed in Cologne in 1496. 


As a rule, only one of the aforementioned documents were quoted in 
Thomistic schoolbooks. However, a carefully designed complete set in- 
cluding a third document, to which we will turn below, was also available, 
for example, in some editions of the Tabula Aurea by the Thomist, Petrus 
de Bergamo. There, they were listed in a special section devoted to papal 
recommendations of Thomas Aquinas, bearing titles like Commendatio 
doctrinae sancti Thomae de Aquino per Apostolicam Sedem.™ Such papal 
documents had already been in use by the Dominicans, but at the time 
were not widely known outside the Dominican Order. In his Tractatus ex 
parte universitatis, Peter of Ailly mentioned a papal commendation of 
Thomas Aquinas put forward by the Dominicans in the defense of John of 
Monzón, but remained indefinite as to which papal document was in- 
tended, and what the content of it was.Ÿ This is noteworthy, as earlier in 
the same treatise Peter had brought up John of Monzón's supplication, in 
which the latter referred explicitly to the bull Laudabilis Deus.* In the 


83 See [ANONYMUS], Copulata commentaria textui omnium tractatuum etiam parvorum 
logicalium et trium modernorum... secundum irrefragabilem et fundatissimam doctrinam 
divi Thomae Aquinatis peripateticorum interpretis veracissimi, Kôln: Henricus Quentell 
1496 (H 8706*), titlepage: “Numquam qui doctrinam sancti Thomae tenuit inventus est a 
tramite veritatis deviasse. Sed qui eam impugnavit semper fuit de veritate suspectus. Haec 
Innocencius papa in sermone ‘Esse plus quam Salomon hic’.” See also A.G. WEILER, 
Heinrich von Gorkum (f 1431). Seine Stellung in der Philosophie und der Theologie des 
Spätmittelalters, Hilversum 1962, 107-8. 


84 See PETRUS DE BERGAMO, Tabula in libros, opuscula et commentaria divi Thomae de 
Aquino..., Venezia: Ioannes Rubeus for Alexander Chalcedonius 1497 (HC 2820), f. a2r. 
The three documents were also printed in the following editions: Bologna: Balthasar 
Azoguidus 1473 (HC [Add] 2816*), Basel: Bernhardus Richel 1478 (H 2818), and Basel: 
Nicolas Kessler 1495 (H 2819). In some editions, as in that of Venice 1497, Urban V's 
Bull Laudabilis Deus is confused with Urban VI's Bull /n ordine. 


55 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus ex parte Universitatis Parisiensis (vide n. 7), f. 122a 
(solutio): *...dicunt quidam, quod doctrina S. Thomae non solum est tacite approbata, sicut 
doctrina quorumdam aliorum Doctorum, sed est approbata expresse per bullam summi 
Pontificis..." Ibid. (secunda propositio), *...esto (de quo tamen non constat) quod doctrina 
S. Thomae esset expresse approbata per bullam Papae..." Notably, Peter of Ailly men- 
tioned no specific bull here, nor any specific pope. 


36 Thid., f. 82a (objectio prima and objectio secunda): “...ponit dictus Frater [sc. John of 
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fifteenth century, however, these documents were made widely available 
in various forms, such that their content could no longer be ignored by 
any critic of Thomas Aquinas." 


(2) The Revocation of the Articles of 1277 by Bishop Étienne Bourret 


A third document belonging to the file of recommendations also deserves 
special attention. It explains why the Thomists, in the disputes with Alber- 
tists recorded by Servatius Fanckel, ignored some of the 1277 Articles and 
adhered to the arguments of Thomas. This is the letter by the Bishop of 
Paris, Étienne Bourret, published in 1325 and reprinted in the fifteenth 
century, in which he revoked all those Articles censured in 1277 that 
touched upon the teachings of Thomas Aquinas."* The general idea of this 
letter was that those who maintained that the Parisian Articles targeted 


Monzón] in supplicatione sua... quod Dominus Urbanus Papa V. per eius bullam Universi- 
tati Studii Tholosani scripsit, et voluit eiusdem Sancti [sc. Thomas'] doctrinam tanquam 
veridicam et Catholicam sequi et teneri..." Peter of Ailly replied that neither this nor any 
other papal document approving the teachings of Thomas Aquinas was presented by the 
Dominicans; see Ibid., f. 122a (prima propositio): *...in dicto processu nunquam fuerit 
exhibita aliqua bulla Papae, nec ipsius copia super confirmatione vel approbatione dicta 
doctrinae." 


37 The Thesaurus sophismatum, a Thomistic introduction to the Parva logicalia, was 
preceded by a sermon that praised Thomas Aquinas using the theme of Innocent VI's ser- 
mon “Ecce plus quam Salomon" (Matth 12:42); see [ANONYMUS], Thesaurus sophismatum 
circa tractatus parvorum logicalium Petri Hispani, Kóln: Henricus Quentell 1495 (HC 
15495), f. Aiii“-b1', esp. f. Aiii: “...Ergo Thomas noster plus quam Salomon est, quod 
tamen aptissime clare monstrabo....” According to the incipit on f. Aiii", the sermon was 
delivered at the University of Cologne in March 1493 to celebrate the feast of Thomas 
Aquinas. For the tradition of the celebration of this feast, which goes back to the very be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, see T. PRÜGL, “Die Predigten am Fest des hl. Thomas von 
Aquin auf dem Basler Konzil mit einer Edition des Sermo de Sancto Thoma des Johannes 
de Turrecremata OP", in AFP 64 (1994), 145-99, esp. 148-49. The Thesaurus sophisma- 
tum is also notable for containing three prayers of Thomas Aquinas which, according to 
the anonymous editor, the students of the Bursa Montana were supposed to pray every 
day, in order to make their study of philosophy more fruitful; see [ANONYMUS], Thesaurus 
sophismatum, f. Aii'-Aiii'. More information on this series of three prayers, which seem to 
go back to the fourteenth century, is provided by D. SCHMIDTKE, *B. Thomas von Aquin 
deutsch”, in Verfasserlexikon. Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters 9, hrsg. v. B. 
WACHINGER, Berlin 1995, 822-38, esp. 835. For a discussion of the logical content of the 
Thesaurus sophismatum, see C. PRANTL, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande 4, Leipzig 
1870, reprt. Graz 1955, 225-26. 


88 The letter is published in CUP 2.1, 280-82 #838. For the debates that preceded the 
publication of this letter, see TORRELL, Initiation à saint Thomas d Aquin (vide n. 6), 474- 
75. 
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Thomas Aquinas were wrong. To take this view of the Articles, the letter 
stated, dishonoured the Church, which was the highest standard in matters 
of faith and had canonized Thomas Aquinas in 1323. To avoid any further 
confusion, the Bishop therefore concluded that all articles connected with 
the teachings of Thomas Aquinas were no longer to be considered errone- 
ous, and left the discussion regarding their truth or falsity to the academic 
community." At the same time, it was said that the teachings of Thomas 
pue were a model for the Church and that his example should be fol- 
lowed. 


These documents effectively endowed the teachings of Thomas Aqui- 
nas with ecclesiastical authority. As long as his doctrine—as this is mani- 
fested in his many philosophical and theological works—was followed, 
one could be certain that truth was pursued, that there was no possible 
conflict with faith, and that every opponent to this doctrine was therefore 
justly ignored or criticized.”! 


This line of thought was upheld in Cologne, as we have seen. In the 
debate about the eternity of the world, Thomists loyally adhered to the 


# CUP (vide n. 88), 281: “...supradictam articulorum condempnationem et excommuni- 
cationis sententiam, quantum tangunt vel tangere asseruntur doctrinam beati Thome pre- 
dicti, ex certa scientia tenore presentium totaliter annullamus, articulos ipsos propter hoc 
non approbando seu etiam reprobando, sed eosdem discussioni scolastice libere relin- 
quendo.” For the late-medieval reception of this revocation, see E.P. MAHONEY, “Rever- 
berations of the Condemnation of 1277 in Later Medieval and Renaissance Philosophy”, in 
After the Condemnation of 1277. Philosophy and Theology at the University of Paris in the 
Last Quarter of the Thirteenth Century. Studies and Texts, ed. J.A. AERTSEN, K. EMERY, 
JR. and A. SPEER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 28), Berlin 2001, 902-30, esp. 918-19, 924, 
926 and 930. 

% CUP (vide n. 88), 281: “...desiderantes vestigia sancta pro viribus imitari... cum fuerit 
et sit [sc. Thomas Aquinas] universalis ecclesie lumen prefulgidum, gemma radians cleri- 
corum, flos doctorum...." In his supplication, John of Monzón refers to this passage when 
arguing that the Bishop of Paris has approved the teachings of Thomas Aquinas; see 
PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus ex parte Universitatis Parisiensis (vide n. 7), f. 82a (objec- 
tio prima): *...aliquae conclusionum suarum [sc. of John of Monzón] trahuntur ex doctrina 
S. Thomae, quam... Dominus Stephanus Epsicopus Parisiensis per suas litteras approba- 
vit." 

?! Due to their sometimes aggressive use by Thomists, opponents began to question the 
authenticity of these documents. As pointed out in BIANCHI, Censure et liberté intellec- 
tuelle (vide n. 14), 335 n. 93, in a work published in 1662 the Franciscan Peter of Alva 
considered the 1325 document to be a Thomistic forgery created in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. Even if Peter of Alva were wrong, his statement is telling, insofar as it 
reflects the fact that these documents had been employed by Thomists especially since the 
time of John of Monzón. 
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views of Thomas Aquinas, especially those in the Summa theologiae. This 
happened not only in the Thomists’ defence of certain claims, for exam- 
ple, that the creation in time was only an article of faith, or that it was no 
contradiction to say that the world was eternal; Thomists also closely fol- 
lowed the Holy Doctor as far as the interpretation of Aristotle was con- 
cerned. The view that Aristotle made no mistake on the issue of the eter- 
nity of the world and had left the problem open was argued in Thomistic 
commentaries with quotations from the works of Thomas Aquinas." 
Likewise, Lambertus de Monte, in his Salvatio Aristotelis, used the works 
of Thomas to justify his claim that there were no points where Aristotle 
was against faith, and even used Thomas to define what it means to hold 
heretical views.” 


For the Thomists in Cologne, Thomas Aquinas was thus the standard 
for interpreting Aristotle and the Articles of 1277. This also explains the 
conspicuous absence of the criticism of Peter of Ailly in the Cologne edi- 
tions of these Articles, for Peter's criticism contradicted the authority of 
Thomas Aquinas and discredited the Holy See that had canonized him. 


IX. Attacks on Thomas' Authority 


In retrospect, it may seem like the result of a natural process that Thomas 
Aquinas became the canon and guide for reading Aristotle and for the in- 
terpretation of the Parisian Articles, but nothing is further from the his- 
torical truth. In fact, the Thomistic and Dominican strategy was obstructed 
by constant attacks from opponents. The most serious problem, within the 
Order, was the question of what exactly the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas 
was. This had caused a huge debate, resulting in a number of treatises 


?' Cf. [ANONYMUS], Positiones circa libros Physicorum VIII (vide n. 39), f. ciii^, with 
THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.46 a.1 (vide n. 46), 479a. See also LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, 
Copulata super octo libros Physicorum VIII (vide n. 39), f. 146va: “...dixit [sc. Aristoteles] 
verum secundum sanctum Thomam. Intendebat enim dicere quod mundus non incepit per 
naturalem motum, quod est verum." Aristotle thus argued in favor of faith that the world 
can only begin by creation; see THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.46 a3 ad 2, 484a-b: 
“verbum illud Philosophi intelligitur de fieri quod est per motum, vel quod est terminus 
motus.... Creatio autem neque est motus neque terminus motus...." 

?? LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Quaestio magistralis (vide n. 47), f. Bii: “...melius tamen 
dicitur secundum intentionem sancti Thomae... quod etiam in his praedictis [sc. issues 
concerning the eternity of the world] Aristoteles verum dixit et conformiter ad dicta sanc- 
torum, prophetarum et doctrinam Christi atque catholicam." For the definition of heresy 
and the reference to Thomas Aquinas (THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST IIallae q.11 a.2 ad 3, 99a- 
b), see Ibid., f. Bii". 
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highlighting points of opposition between different works of Thomas 
Aquinas, especially between his commentary on the Sentences and the 
Summa theologiae?" In several editions of Peter of Bergamo's Tabula 
aurea, a list of more than 1200 contradictions was printed under the title, 
Etymologiae id est Concordantiae dictorum atque conclusionum in quibus 
divus Thomas Aquinas... videtur... sibi contradicere?! An earlier and 
shorter list containing only 200 contradictions had been published sepa- 
rately in Cologne in 1480." These contradictions were used by opponents 
to question the authority of Thomas Aquinas and to demonstrate that he 
could not be used as a canoncial authority. In his criticism of John of 
Monzón, Peter of Ailly referred to the treatise Pertransibunt plurimi, in 
which the anonymous author portrayed Thomas himself as reflecting on 
the contradictions in his work and concluding that, if a reader found more 
of them, he should decide for himself which side was true and thereby 
consider the other siderevoked. Among these contradictions were some 
concerning Thomas’ views on the eternity of the world." For Peter of 
Ailly, who thought this work authentic, Thomas himself considered his 
teachings fallible and even untrue, and thus Peter concluded that John of 
Monzón could not possibly claim that the Holy See had canonized Tho- 
mas Aquinas on the basis of his doctrine.” 


% The earliest list which lay the foundation for later collections is edited in R.-A. 
GAUTHIER, "Les Articuli in quibus frater Thomas melius in Summa quam in Scriptis", in 
RTAM 19 (1952), 271-326, esp. 300-14; for later additions, see /bid., 315-26. 

95 PETRUS DE BERGAMO, Tabula in libros, opuscula et commentaria divi Thomae de 
Aquino (vide n. 84), f. 323r-362v. 

?6 IDEM, Etymologiae seu Concordantiae conclusionum Thomae Aquinatis in quibus 
videtur sibi contradicere, Köln: Arnoldus Therhoernen 1480 (HC 2822). For a description 
of the edition, see VOULLIÉME, Der Buchdruck Kölns (vide n. 21), 404 n. 912. This shorter 
list of 200 contradictions was referred to by Battista Spagnoli in his Opus aureum in 
Thomistas; see the edition in P.O. KRISTELLER, Le Thomisme et la pensée Italienne de la 
Renaissance (Conférence Albert-le-Grand 1965), Montréal 1967, 127-85, esp. 153 
(BAPTISTA CARMELITA): “Tacemus ducentum eius contradictiones quas Petrus Bergomas 
tollere laboravit." This quotation was brought to my attention by Mario Meliadó. 

°’ The treatise is edited under the title of De concordantiis in quo concordat seipsum in 
passibus apparenter contrariis in THOMAS DE AQUINO, Opuscula omnia 5, ed. P. MANDON- 
NET 5, Paris 1927, 444-74 (Opusculum LXIX), esp. 446. The contradictions in his theory 
of the eternity of the world are dealt with in the final chapter, 469-72. 

°8 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus ex parte Universitatis Parisiensis (vide n. 7), f. 119a-b 
(sextum exemplum): “Sed adhuc ad maiorem conformationem [sc. that the teachings of 
Thomas were not infallible], ponitur sextum exemplum generale, quod sumitur ex quodam 
tractatu S. Thomae de concordia quorumdam dictorum suorum inter se discordantium, qui 
incipit: Pertransibunt plurimi, et multiplex erit scientia; ubi multa diversa quae in doctrina 
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X. The Rise of Thomism 


Under the pressure of these and similar attacks, which began towards the 
end of the fourteenth century and grew more substantial in the fifteenth, 
the Thomists tried everything they could to mount a defence from within 
and without the Dominican Order, warding off or excluding opponents. 
Especially in Cologne, these measures were highly effective. By 1425, 
with the help of the Albertists, they had already reduced the influence of 
the Nominalists, who had been the dominant school in Cologne until that 
time.” One of the arguments they presented to the city of Cologne, which 
was responsible for the University, was that unlike the Nominalists, 
Thomists and Albertists linked philosophy with theology, as had Thomas 
Aquinas before them." This argument was very successful, and in the 
further course of the century the Nominalists were to remain a minority in 
Cologne.'?' When the Albertist, Heymericus de Campo—the most impor- 
tant supporter in the fight against Nominalism—questioned the appropri- 
ateness of Aristotle in matters of theology, the Thomists initiated an attack 
on him and his portrayal of Thomas in his Tractatus problematicus. In 
1456, Gerard de Monte not only published his Concordantiae dictorum, 
explicitly directed against Heymericus, but also a second treatise, the 
Concordantiae decisionum santi Thomae, in which he developed a theory 
on how to read the works of Thomas Aquinas, and in which he tried to 
resolve a number of the contradictions among them. 


sua continentur, corrigit et exponit." 

?? For the doctrinal developments in the early years of the University, see TEWES, Die 
Bursen der Kólner Artisten-Fakultát (vide n. 8), 279-367. 

100 This is apparent from a letter to the city published by the University in 1425; see F. 
EHRLE, Der Sentenzenkommentar des Peters von Candia des Pisaner Papstes Alexanders 
V. Ein Beitrag zur Scheidung der Schulen in der Scholastik des 14. Jahrhunderts und zur 
Geschichte des Wegestreits, Münster 1. W. 1925, 281-90, esp. 284: *...Doctor Sanctus in 
omnibus summis suis utitur eisdem principiis, quibus usus est libros Philosophi expo- 
nendo, prout luce clarius constat cuilibet in ejus doctrina erudito." For a discussion of this 
document, see TEWES, Die Bursen der Kólner Artisten-Fakultät (vide n. 8), 367-75. 

101 A nominalist bursa existed there until the 1440s. After that there is no longer evi- 
dence of such an institution; see TEWES, Die Bursen der Kólner Artisten-Fakultát (vide n. 
8), 296. In addition, the lists of bachelors and masters published in the notebook of Serva- 
tius Fanckel show that, in Cologne, nominalists were almost completely absent; see LÓHR, 
Die theologischen Disputationen (vide n. 8), 23-31. 

102 Information on the Concordantiae dictorum is provided in note 59, above. For the 
Concordantiae decisionum sancti Thomae, see GERARDUS DE MONTE, Decisionum s. 
Thomae quae ad invicem oppositae a quibusdam dicuntur concordantiae, ed. G. MEERSSE- 
MAN, Roma 1934. In this treatise, Gerard resolved forty-seven contradictions. He discusses 
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Many of these activities were conducted by secular Thomists and 
were directed against opponents outside the Dominican Order. But meas- 
ures were also taken within the Order, and especially within the convent 
itself. In the second half of the fifteenth century, some regent masters read 
the Summa theologiae and not the sacred Scriptures, as they were sup- 
posed to do in their ordinary lectures. They were backed by the General 
of the Order, Salvus Cassetta, who in 1483 had determined that the regent 
masters in Cologne must read parts of the works of Thomas Aquinas on a 
daily basis." This practice of reading the Summa instead of the sacred 
Scriptures was not accepted at other universities, except under special 
conditions. In Freiburg, for example, when the Dominican Caspar Griin- 
wald, who had come from Cologne, tried to do the same in 1490, the Uni- 
versity was reluctant and allowed him not to read but only to quote Tho- 
mas while commenting on the Epistles of Paul.” 


Over and above all these activities, the most effective measure within 
and without the Order was the massive production of books, which were 
printed in Cologne and from there found their way to Louvain, Freiburg, 
Tübingen and many other university cities. First of all, the number of 


his strategy on /bid., 25. As a rule, for Gerard, Thomas’ later works should be given prior- 
ity over the earlier ones. 

103 See LOuR, Die Kölner Dominikanerschule (vide n. 8), 81-82. It was the task of the 
Regent Master to read the Scriptures, not the Sentences. Generally, the latter were com- 
mented upon by the Sententiarii, who were still bachelors of theology. This is not suffi- 
ciently taken into consideration in the study of E. HÓHN, “Köln als der Ort der ersten 
Kommentare zur Summa theologiae des Thomas von Aquin", in Thomas von Aquin. Inter- 
pretation und Rezeption. Studien und Texte, hrsg. v. W.P. ECKERT, Mainz 1974, 641-55, 
who takes the commentaries on the Summa by regent masters like Johannes Tinctoris (who 
was not a Dominican) and Gerard of Elten as confirmation of the fact that the Sentences 
were gradually replaced by the Summa. 


104 Registrum litterarum Salvi Cassettae (1481-1483) et Barnabae Saxoni (1486), ed. 
B.M. REICHERT (Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens in 
Deutschland 7), Leipzig 1912, 66-71, esp. 68-69: “...indefectibiliter semel in die non cele- 
bri universaliter regens vel aliquis magistrorum loco eius, nisi infirmitas vel alia racionabi- 
lis causa obsisterit, legat in partibus S. Thome....” To be sure, Cassetta did not say that the 
masters should read the Summa instead of the Scriptures. He merely prescribed the 
Summa. This, however, encouraged some masters to replace reading of the Scriptures with 
reading of the Summa. 


15 See H. SCHREIBER, Geschichte der Albert-Ludwigs-Universität zu Freiburg im Breis- 
gau 1: Von der Stiftung der Universität bis zur Reformation, Freiburg i.Br. 1857, 131 (with 
a quotation from the protocol of Senat): “...Pro ordinaria lectione debet [sc. Caspar Grün- 
wald] legere epistolas Pauli et super illas ex doctoribus [sc. Thomas Aquinas] colligere 
materiam." 
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commentaries on Aristotle written by Thomists secundum doctrinam 
Thomae substantially outnumbered those of Albertists and Scotists.'° 
Second, nowhere else did as many copies of Thomas Aquinas’ works 
leave the presses as in Cologne. Even though the first printed editions of 
Thomas Aquinas were published in Mainz and Strasbourg, in the 1470s, 
Cologne soon took the lead, to be outrun by Venice only in the 1490s. 
This means that, at the same time as the debates between Thomists and 
Albertists documented in the notebook of Servatius Fanckel were going 
on, Cologne was being flooded with the works of Thomas Aquinas. 


Thomists considered themselves the best and most competent inter- 
preters of Aristotle, which is to say, they provided a reading of Aristotle 
that did not contradict faith and thus was in line with the tradition of the 
University, as they saw it. In their view, other contemporary schools of 
thought no longer remained true to this idea, and the bachelors and mas- 
ters in Cologne collected their own experiences in this regard. In a 1480 
disputation, the Nominalist, Johannes Alen, caused commotion amongst 
all participants when he argued that he did not accept Aristotle when con- 
sidering the Trinity.'°* Servatius Fanckel, who reported the debate in his 
notebook, remarked that Johannes Alen had expressed views never before 
voiced in Cologne, and had not been able to answer the questions of his 
many opponents.'”” Even more revealing is the portrayal of the Albertists, 
the main antagonists of the Thomists, in an anonymous commentary on 
Aristotle printed in Cologne ca. 1492.''° Here, the Thomistic reading of 
Aristotle was distinguished from that of the Albertists. The latter position 
was faithfully rendered in the manner laid down in Albertist commentar- 


106 An almost complete list of incunabula printed in Cologne is given in VOULLIÉME, 
Der Buchdruck Kólns (vide n. 21), with helpful chronological tables of the publications of 
all the printers on pp. xcv-cxxxiv and with additional materials provided by S. CORSTEN in 
the “Nachwort” (1978), Ibid., 544-52. 


107 To make these comparisons, I used the online version of the /ncunabula Short Title 
Catalogue of the British Library (October 2008). 


108 T discuss this disputation in my *Nominalism in Cologne. The Student Notebook of 
the Dominican Servatius Fanckel. With an edition of a disputatio vacantialis held on July 
14, 1480, Utrum in deo uno simplicissimo sit trium personarum realis distinctio", in 
Crossing Boundaries at Medieval Universities, ed. S.E. YOUNG (Education and Society in 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance 36), Leiden 2010, 85-144. 


10 See LOHR, Die theologischen Disputationen (vide n. 8), 61: *...mgr. Johannes Alen, 


modernus, qui posuit Colonie inconsueta, et bene scobatus fuit." 


110 TANONYMUS], Quaestionum optimarum cursus cum textualibus expositionibus super 


Physicorum et ceteros naturalis philosophiae libros Aristotelis, Kóln: Henricus Quentell 
ca. 1492 (HC 13642). 
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ies, namely, that Aristotle did not speak as a theologian but as a natural 
philosopher, and thus came to a conclusion that was opposed to faith. The 
anonymous author’s criticism of this argument is striking. He maintains 
that the Albertist position is absolutely untenable because it accepts the 
theory of double truth (“ponit veritatem contrariam veritatem") and there- 
fore is in conflict with the Parisian Articles.''' Against this background, 
where both Nominalists and Albertists in Cologne were accused of having 
difficulty with Aristotle, the Thomists had absolute power, underlined and 
strengthened by their publicity campaign. 


XI. The Thomistic Reading of Aristotle 
as an Answer to an Institutional Crisis 


I come to my conclusion. The situation at the late-medieval centers of 
learning, to which the studia of the religious orders belonged, was far 
from promising. They were caught in a battle over the proper interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle, the so-called Wegestreit, which had split the universities 
into two different groups—the Realists and the Nominalists—each with 
their own curriculum and exams.'? The crisis went so deep that some 
contemporary scholars regarded the introduction of Aristotle into the uni- 
versities at the beginning of the thirteenth century as an historical blunder 


1I ANONYMUS, Quaestionum optimarum cursus (vide n. 110), Quaestiones Physicorum 
VIII q.2, f. 81ra: “Si ergo fiat sermo de factione naturali et physica, motus non est factus 
nec caelum nec materia, quamvis omnia sint facta a Deo loquendo theologice et supernatu- 
raliter. Sic ergo Philosophus debito modo locutus est secundum quod naturalis, sed non 
secundum quod theologus. Sed ista responsio similiter [sc. as the one described earlier] 
non valet, eo quod ponit veritatem contrariam veritati, quod est contra articulum Parisien- 
sem." The anonymous writer's criticism was not without precedent. Already in 1456, 
Gerard de Monte, in his Concordantiae dictorum, had judged that the Albertist Heymeri- 
cus de Campo, in his Tractatus problematicus, seemed to have accepted a distinction be- 
tween the truth of philosophy and that of faith when dealing with the problem of the in- 
choatio formae (see n. 57, above); see GERARDUS DE MONTE, Concordantiae dictorum 
Thomae Aquinatis et Alberti Magni (vide n. 59), f. 31va: *Haec sunt verba Tractatus quae 
sonant quod sit aliqua veritas philosophiae quae obviat veritati fidei catholicae." 


1? For an overview, see A.L. GABRIEL, “Via antiqua and via moderna and the Migration 
of Paris Students and Masters to the German Universities in the Fifteenth Century", in 
Antiqui und Moderni. Traditionsbewuftsein und Fortschrittsbewufitsein im späten Mittel- 
alter, hrsg. v. A. ZIMMERMANN (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 9), Berlin 1974, 439-83, and my 
“Via antiqua and via moderna in the Fifteenth Century. Doctrinal, Institutional and Politi- 
cal Factors in the Wegestreit," in The Medieval Heritage in Early Modern Metaphysics 
and Modal Theory, 1400-1700, ed. R.L. FRIEDMAN and L.O. NIELSEN, Dordrecht 2003, 9- 
36 (contains a bibliography). 
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with disastrous consequences for the study of the sacred Scriptures.'? But 
what were the alternatives? The construction of a new educational pro- 
gram which no longer placed Aristotle at the center but used other sources 
more compatible with faith was tried under the influence of humanism, 
but in most cases failed.''* Soon Aristotle was back again, not only be- 
cause of his comprehensiveness (his works covered all fields of knowl- 
edge) but also, and even more so, because it soon became clear that an 
educational tradition of almost 300 years could not so easily be abolished. 
It was too deeply connected with an intellectual culture and tradition out- 
side the universities that would have lost its bearings and backbone. "° 


Within the universities, masters tried to overcome the Wegestreit by 
writing new commentaries on Aristotle that represented the views on 
which everyone agreed, the so-called communis opinio. These aimed to 
reunite the different schools of thought and solve the conflict between 
Aristotle and the faith. Exemplary were the commentaries of Johannes 
Eck, written at the request of the University of Ingolstadt, in which he laid 
aside his Nominalist background.! This strategy turned out to be the 
most successful. It also neatly accorded with what the Thomists in Co- 
logne—in their long battle against Nominalists and Albertists, as well as 
in their commentaries on Aristotle—had tried to establish, namely a read- 
ing of Aristotle that was generally accepted by all universities and could 
withstand theological criticism. 


15 That was the position of Luther, criticized by the Parisian theological faculty in 1521; 
see Determinatio theologicae Facultatis Parisiensis super doctrina Lutheriana, Paris: 
Badius Ascensius 1521, f. bviii': “Libidinem corrumpendae Scripturae iam ferme trecentis 
annis patitur ecclesia incomparabili damno suo a doctoribus scholaticis." Caspar Peucer 
voiced the same view in 1588; see his Triplex aetas doctorum scholasticorum published in 
D. CANTIMORI, Umanesimo e religione nel Rinascimento, Torino 1975, 108-9 (CASPAR 
PEUCER): *Haec aetas detestanda audacia et impudentia, pro scriptura et patrum doctrina 
invexit in Ecclesiam Aristotelis philosophiam...." 

1 See for such new programs, for example, A.G. WEILER, *The Dutch Brethren of the 
Common Life. Critical Theology, Northern Humanism and Reformation", in Northern 
Humanism in European Context, 1469-1625. From the ‘Adwert Academy’ to Ubbo Em- 
mius, ed. F. AKKERMAN, A.J. VANDERJAGT and A.H. VAN DER LAAN (Brill's Studies in 
Intellectual History 94), Leiden 1999, 307-32. 

15 An example of the hardiness of the tradition is provided by the history of schoolbook 
production; see C.B. SCHMITT, “The Rise of the Philosophical Textbook", in The Cam- 
bridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. C.B. SCHMITT and Q. SKINNER, Cambridge 
1990, 792-804. 

"6 A. SEIFERT, Logik zwischen Scholastik und Humanismus. Das Kommentarwerk Jo- 
hann Ecks (Humanistische Bibliothek 1.31), München 1978, esp. 7-13. 
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The notion of general acceptance was for the Thomists initially just a 
private postulate, one which relied on the authority of Thomas Aquinas as 
Doctor communis and on his canonization by the Holy See.'!’ Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, however, it turned out that this fitted per- 
fectly the need of the time for a common doctrine that could cope with the 
conflicts between the different schools. Consequently, the commentaries 
on Aristotle secundum doctrinam Thomae soon found their way into the 
various universities inside and outside the German Empire. 


From the perspective of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
Thomists of Cologne were history and their commentaries lost beneath the 
massive production of new works.''* But the program they pursued, not- 
withstanding the criticism of Nominalists and Albertists, survived: Aris- 
totle was read as never before, was commented upon secundum mentem 
Thomae, and even gained a secure place within the theological curricu- 
lum. 


To answer the question of which other groups and institutions may 
have contributed to the eventual success of the Dominicans and Thomists 
is beyond the scope of this paper.'? The same goes for the question of 
whether their strategy was of any benefit to the philosophy of Aristotle or 
the educational program at the universities. However, that the Dominicans 
and Thomists in Cologne, more than any other school of thought, were 
able to recognize and take advantage of the signs of their time, is, in my 
opinion, a matter of historical fact. 


Albert-Ludwigs-Universität Freiburg im Breisgau 


"7 Already in the early fourteenth century, Thomas was called Doctor communis; see 
TORRELL, Initiation à saint Thomas d'Aquin (vide n. 6), 476, and A.A. ROBIGLIO, La so- 
pravvivenza e la gloria. Appunti sulla formazione della prima scuola tomista (sec. XIV) 
(Sacra Doctrina Bibliotheca), Bologna 2008, 55-72. 

!5 Especially widely used by then were the commentaries produced by the Carmelites, 
the Dominicans of Alcalá de Henares, and the Jesuits of Coimbra; see also Der Aristotel- 
ismus in der Frühen Neuzeit. Kontinuität oder Wiederaneignung? hrsg. v. G. FRANK und 
A. SPEER (Wolfenbütteler Forschungen 115), Wiesbaden 2007. 

1? Thomism appears to have been especially important in Italy, as is shown by P.O. 
KRISTELLER, Medieval Aspects of Renaissance Learning, ed. E.P. MAHONEY, Durham, NC 
1974. At the University of Paris, on the other hand, it seems that Thomism was not so 
well-established, even though the works of Thomas Aquinas were among the most popu- 
lar. For a survey on Parisian Thomism, see S.-T. BONINO, “Le Thomisme Parisien au XV* 
siècle”, in Revue Thomiste 107 (2007), 625-53. A book on Renaissance Thomism, to be 
edited by S.-T. Bonino, A.A. Robiglio and myself, is in preparation as part of the DFG- 
ANR research project on medieval Thomism and Anti-Thomism (HO 3873/2-1). 
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THE FRANCISCAN STUDIUM GENERALE: 
A NEW INTERPRETATION 


NESLIHAN SENOCAK 


ome of the best minds of the medieval world belonged to the Order of 

Friars Minor, who, along with Dominicans, dominated the intellectual 
arena of Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The Order’s 
spiritual and material investment in the education and intellectual training 
of friars certainly played a major role. To understand the scope and limits 
of the intellectual success of Franciscans, it is therefore necessary to study 
their educational organization. Scholarly attempts to do this in the twenti- 
eth century have been prejudiced in two ways. Firstly, it was assumed that 
Franciscans copied the Dominican educational system, and secondly, as a 
consequence of the first, there has been a tendency to treat both systems 
together under the umbrella of “mendicant education.”’ These approaches 
were perhaps justifiable until the 1970s, by which time only a handful of 
Franciscan general and provincial constitutions were edited as opposed to 
the extensive surviving Dominican legislation that provided minute details 
on their educational organization. However, in the last thirty years several 
more provincial and general constitutions of the Franciscan Order have 
been discovered and edited, and supplemented with other types of evi- 
dence. They offer us a more or less solid and independent picture of the 
Franciscan educational network without drawing on the Dominican data. 


The evidence concerning Franciscans now available reveals a rapid 
evolution and change during the course of thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, and this makes figuring out how the educational system looked 
at any given time in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries more difficult, 
but not impossible. One way of doing this is to examine the individual 


! See for example Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti (sec. XIII-XIV). Todi 11-14 ottobre 
1976 (Convegni del Centro di Studi sulla Spiritualita Medievale 17), Todi 1978, or its up- 
dated version Studio e studia: Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti tra XIII e XIV secolo. Atti 
del XXIX Convegno internazionale Assisi, 11-13 ottobre 2001 (Atti dei Convegni della 
Società Internazionale di Studi Francescani e del Centro Interuniversitario di Studi Fran- 
cescani N.S. 12), Spoleto 2002. 

? The first monograph on this subject was by H. FELDER, Geschichte der Wissenschaftli- 
chen Studien im Franziskanerorden bis um die Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1.B. 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 221-236 
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aspects of the educational organization. This essay focuses on a single 
aspect of the Franciscan educational structure: the studium generale. | am 
deliberately leaving out the evidence from after 1336, the year of the Gen- 
eral Constitutions promulgated by Pope Benedict XII. From the 1340s 
onwards the Franciscan educational structure swiftly became far more 
sophisticated, and its schools more specialized. 


I. What Was a Franciscan studium generale? 


The term studium generale is by no means exclusively Franciscan. It was 
used to signify the educational institutions of Europe that were the fore- 
runners of modern universities. There is, however, no exact definition of 
this term and many different explanations have been offered. According 
to Rashdall, a studium generale was a school with three defining charac- 
teristics: first, it hosted students from various regions; secondly, it had at 
least one of the superior faculties (i.e., law, theology, medicine); thirdly, it 
had a considerable number of professors." Moreover, judging by charters 
of foundation, a studium generale had the right to issue the licentia ubique 
docendi, but this was not a sine qua non, for even the University of Paris 
obtained its right to issue the licence to teach as late as 1292, although it 
was clearly generally accepted as a studium generale long before that 
date.” When medieval Franciscans, along with Dominicans, used this term 
for some of their own educational institutions, the term acquired further 
characteristics that need to be identified. In Franciscan documents, the 
term studium generale appears for the first time in the Constitutions of 
Narbonne in 1260.° In discussing the procedure by which students should 


1904, which covered only the first half of the thirteenth century. Felder’s work is almost 
completely out-dated now, as much constitutional evidence has been uncovered since; M. 
BRLEK, De evolutione iuridica studiorum in ordine minorum (ab initio usque ad annum 
1517), Dubrovnik 1942, and B. ROEST, A History of Franciscan Education (c. 1210-1517) 
(Education and Society in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 11), Leiden 2000, have filled- 
in a very significant gap, but both works treat the material thematically based on the evi- 
dence stretching over 300 years (from the 1220s until the 1520s). 

3 For a discussion of the various views, see O. WEUERS, T. erminologie des universités au 
XIIF siècle (Lessico Intellettuale Europeo 39), Roma 1987, 34-40. 

^ H. RASHDALL, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 1, ed. F.M. POWICKE, 
and A.B. EMDEN, Oxford 1936, 7. 

? For a recent discussion of the meaning and aspects of studium generale, see M.M. 
MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....": Dominican Education before 1350, Toron- 
to 1998, 353-60. For the dates for other universities, see WEUERS, Terminologie, 38-39. 

* M. Bin, “Statuta Generalia Ordinis edita in Capitulis generalibus celebratis Narbonae 
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be selected for the Parisian studium, the statutes declare that the same pro- 
cedure should be followed for those who will be sent to other studia gen- 
eralia. By 1260, therefore, Paris and some other schools in the Order pos- 
sessed the status of studium generale. 


But what exactly was a Franciscan studium generale, and how did it 
differ from other schools in the Franciscan Order? As mentioned before, it 
has been typical in the Franciscan historiography to think that Franciscans 
imitated the Dominicans, an approach which more often than not leads to 
mistakes. The case of the studium generale did not escape this fate.’ Until 
1290, Dominicans had only five provinces with the corresponding five 
studia generalia In the Franciscan Order, which had 32 provinces, some 
provinces like England had more than one studium generale, while some 
had none. Furthermore, in the Dominican system, only the studia gener- 
alia served the students of various provinces, whereas the provincial 
studia served only the students of a given province.’ Comparisons with 
the Dominican system led historians to think that the Franciscan studia 
generalia must also be the only schools in the Order that accepted stu- 
dents from other provinces. M. Brlek, for example, argued that there must 
have been a studium generale at Milan, because the General Chapter of 
Toulouse of 1307 announced the provinces which could send students to 
the studium of Milan." The same approach was used by C. Piana to argue 
that the study-house at Florence was a studium generale.'' Bert Roest re- 
lied on the same principle when he wrote that the 


provincial Franciscan study centres predominantly accepted advanced 
theology students from the custodies within their province... Yet 
many of them also accepted students from abroad... Several of these 
provincial studia generalia theologiae thereby reached de facto gen- 
eral status from the mid-thirteenth century onwards, whereas other 
provincial studia generalia or sollemnia reached such an elevated 


an. 1260, Assisii an. 1279 atque Parisiis an. 1292", in AFH 34 (1941), 72 n° 16: “Idem 
modus teneatur circa illos qui ad alia generalia Studia transmittuntur.” 

7 L, PELLEGRINI, L'incontro tra due “invenzioni” medievali: università e ordini mendi- 
canti, Napoli 2003, 124: “Il processo di formazione degli studia generalia dei francescani è 
meno conosciuto e comunque più tardivo: Nell'organizzazione scolastica i Predicatori 
costituirono un indiscutibile modello per i Minori, impegnati essi stessi a organizzare gli 
studia quasi in ogni convento." 

* MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ", 351, 355n. 

? MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....", 373. 

See BRLEK, De evolutione, 41-42. 

! C. Prana, La Facoltà Teologica dell'Universita di Firenze, Grottaferrata 1977, 63. 
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status over a longer period, if at all." 


The evidence from the constitutions leaves no doubt that Franciscan 
schools which did not have the status of studium generale also accepted 
students from outside of their province. These schools offered advanced 
training in theology, but they were never referred to by a special term. In 
1292, the General Constitutions of Paris declared that all provinces, with 
the exception of the Provinces of France and of Rome, should provide for 
the friars they have sent to studia aliena." As a result of this, the Provin- 
cial Constitutions of Tuscany in 1292 decreed that all custodies which had 
friars “in generalibus studiis et in aliis studiis extra provinciam” were 
asked to provide for them.'* A memoriale (notes made by the members of 
each province regarding the decrees taken in a General Chapter concern- 
ing their own province) from the General Constitutions of Assisi in 1295 
orders that in the long summer holiday, when lectures stop, foreign stu- 
dents in Oxford should be distributed to Cambridge and London in pro- 
portion to the number of “foreign students that are already in these two 
convents." This particular evidence suggests that the Oxford convent 
had an exceptionally high number of foreign students in comparison with 
London and Cambridge. London was certainly not a studium generale by 
this date, yet it had foreign students. In 1296, a Franciscan friar Marino 
from the Province of Sancti Angeli was studying theology in the Province 


? ROEST, A History of Franciscan Education, 30. Some of the terms used by Roest in 
his discussion of the Franciscan schools, such as ‘provincial’ or ‘interprovincial’ studia 
generalia, studia generalia principalia, ‘secondary’ studium generale, studia sollemnia 
and studia particularia, appear to me to be a consequence of borrowing the Dominican 
terminology and the extrapolation of late fourteenth-century terms for earlier periods. See 
ROEST, A History of Franciscan Education, 28-32. These terms are not found in the Or- 
der’s statutes until 1336. The Franciscan constitutions before 1336 do not use any terms to 
refer to schools except studium, studium generale and studium provinciale. 


B M. BILL, “Statuta Generalia Ordinis", 79, 20g: “Item quaelibet provincia induat suos 
studentes, quos mittit ad provincias alienas, illis exceptis, qui ex debito mittuntur Parisius, 
et exceptis studentibus provinciae Franciae, qui ad alias mittuntur provincias, et exceptis 
etiam provinciae Romanae studentibus, qui mittuntur ex debito ad Studia aliena." 

14 C. CENCI, “Costituzioni della Provincia Toscana Tra I Secoli XIII e XIV", in Studi 
Francescani 80 (1983), n? 27. 

'S F, EHRLE, “Die ältesten Redaktionen der Generalkonstitutionen des Franziskaner Or- 
dens", in ALKG 6 (1892), 63: *Ut tempore vacationis maioris onus conventus Oxonie ali- 
qualiter relevetur, ordinat generale capitulum, quod studentes ibidem de provinciis inter 
ipsam Oxoniensem et Londonensem et Cantebrigiensem conventus pro tertia parte, con- 
numeratis aliis studentibus extraneis, qui in prefatis Londonensi et Cantebrugiensi conven- 
tibus fuerint, ad ministri provincialis arbitrium dividantur." 
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of the Marches of Ancona.!* There is no evidence that the Province of the 
Marches of Ancona ever had a studium generale. The friar was sent there 
for advanced study in theology before being sent to a studium generale. 


What were the aspects of a studium generale that distinguished it from 
the other studia that offered advanced instruction in theology? The most 
significant distinguishing aspect was that only those who studied in the 
studium generale could be promoted to the office of lectorship, whereas 
those who studied in the other studia were ineligible for that position. This 
characteristic resembles the licentia ubique docendi awarded by the secu- 
lar studium generale. Paris was the best studium generale in the Order in 
terms of quality; however, it seems that there were doubts about the qual- 
ity of certain other studia generalia in the Order. The Provincial Constitu- 
tions of Tuscany in 1292 state that those who had returned from the studia 
generalia outside of the Province, except from Paris, were not to be as- 
signed as lectors to the theology schools unless they were first proved for 
a year in the studium generale of the province.'’ 


One must next discover which studia in the Order were called gener- 
alia. It is difficult to determine exactly which schools had this status and 
when they acquired it unless a studium is specifically referred to as a 
studium generale in a Franciscan document. The best course to follow is 
to establish a set of criteria, extracted from the known studia generalia, to 
determine what other schools could have had this status. 


First, the existence of a university in the city of the convent increases 
the possibility that the convent’s studium was a studium generale. The 
major studia generalia of the Order, such as Paris, Oxford and Bologna, 
were all founded in cities where great medieval universities existed. How- 
ever, the relations between Franciscan studia and universities are probably 
more complicated than scholars so far have considered them to be. There 
is a need to make a distinction between a Franciscan studium that was in- 
corporated in a university with a theology faculty and a Franciscan 
studium that was incorporated in a university without a theology faculty. 


16 Todi, Biblioteca Comunale, Ms. 11, f. ir: “Iste liber moralium Gregorii super Job de- 
putatus est per reverendem patrem fratrem Johannem ordinis minorum Generalis Ministe- 
rum ad usum et utilitatem fratris marinis studentis in provincia marche anconitane pro 
provincia Sancti Angeli... [illegible] MCCXCVI." 

17 C. CENCI, “Costituzioni della Provincia Toscana”, 190: “Item, nullus revocatus de ali- 
quo studio generali extra provinciam, praeterquam de Parisius, ponatur ad legendum in 
provincia nostra in studio theologiae, nisi saltem per annum probetur prius in studio gene- 
rali nostrae provinciae et iudicetur ad hoc idoneus tam ex scientia quam ex vita eius." 
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In 1257 the papal bull Exultante spiritu ordered the following: 


The friars of your Order, which according to your constitutions you 
assign as lectors, are permitted to lecture in the convents of your Or- 
der, and to teach in the theology faculty without any further licence, 
except in the places where there is a studium generale; and those who 
will teach there must first solemnly incept in this faculty.'® 


This means that if a Franciscan convent was situated in a university town 
where there was a faculty of theology that offered degrees in theology, 
such as the Universities of Paris or Oxford, then Franciscan lectors could 
not teach as part of this theology faculty, unless they had incepted sol- 
emnly, that is, had received a formal degree in theology either from this 
theology faculty or some other theology faculty. However, if a certain 
university, like Bologna, did not offer degrees in theology, then Francis- 
can lectors could teach theology to the secular students. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we find Robert Grosseteste, the Bishop of Lincoln, worried around 
1245, when Adam Marsh, the lector of the Oxford convent, was delayed 
in his return to England from Lyon due to the illness of his socius. Gros- 
seteste wrote to the Provincial Minister of England that “it is not safe for 
friar Adam to be delayed any longer in those lands, for many desire 
greatly to detain him in Paris, especially now that Alexander of Hales and 
John of Rupella are dead." This probably means that the Parisian con- 
vent was without a master, and since Adam Marsh had incepted in the 
theology faculty of Oxford University, the Order’s administration might 
keep him in France by appointing him to the Paris studium as master of 
theology. 


Another related piece of evidence comes from the Constitutions of 
1313. While announcing the foundation of a Franciscan studium generale 
at the Roman Curia, the Constitutions decreed that one master, one bache- 
lor and twelve students were to be assigned there by the Minister- 


18 ALEXANDER PAPA IV, Exultante spiritu (28 March 1257), ed. J.H. SBARALEA, in Bul- 
larium franciscanum 2, 208 n° 317: “Hinc est, quod Nos devotioni vestrae praesentium 
auctoritate concedimus; ut singuli Fratres de Ordine vestro, quos secundum Constitutiones 
ipsius Ordinis Conventibus vestris deputandos duxeritis in Lectores, sine cuiusdam alterius 
licentia libere in domibus praedicti Ordinis legere, ac docere valeant in Theologica faculta- 
te; illis locis exceptis, in quibus viget studium generale; ac etiam quilibet in facultate ipsa 
docturus solemniter incipere consuevit." 

19 CUP 1, 186-87 n° 150: “Robertus Dei gratia Lincolniensis episcopus dilecto sibi in 
Christo gratri ministro fratrum minorum in Anglia... Preterea sciatis, quod non est secu- 
rum, quod frater Ada prolixius moram trahat in illis partibus, cum plures multum deside- 
rent ipsum Parisius detinere, maxime mortuis fratribus Alexandro de Hales et J. de Rupel- 
lis." 
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General.” This studium at the Roman Curia was most probably incorpo- 
rated in the studium generale of the Roman Curia itself, hence the obliga- 
tion to assign a master. 


The incorporation of a Franciscan studium into a university without a 
theology faculty did not mean that such a studium automatically obtained 
the generale status in the Order. In 1309 Dionysius, King of Portugal, is- 
sued the foundation charter of the studium generale of Coimbra in Portu- 
gal and declared that instruction in theology in the studium generale was 
to be given in the convents of the Franciscans and Dominicans."' It has 
been suggested that this charter signifies that there was a Franciscan 
studium generale in Coimbra from 1309 onwards.” However, this charter 
alone cannot constitute enough evidence for such a conclusion. Otherwise, 
it would mean that an authority outside of the Order—in this case the 
King of Portugal—could actually determine which schools in the Order 
were going to receive generale status. In fact, in the Franciscan General 
Chapter of 1340, the Lisbon studium, instead of Coimbra, was designated 
a studium generale for the Province of Portugal.” 


A second criterion to determine whether a school had the status of a 
studium generale is to look at the presence of masters of theology, bache- 
lors, and Parisian-educated lectors. As mentioned above, the studium gen- 
erale that was incorporated in a university with a theology faculty had the 
obligation of retaining masters of theology. The studium of Bologna con- 
stitutes an interesting example. The University of Bologna did not techni- 
cally have a faculty of theology until the 1360s, but in 1249, the Pope de- 
creed that all secular clergy willing to attend the school of theology oper- 
ated by the friars in Bologna could use their benefices just as the students 
in Paris.” After this date, the Order made an effort always to appoint in- 


20 “Memoriali, statuti ed atti di capitoli generali dei Frati Minori dei sec. XIII e XIV", 
ed. G. ABATE, in Miscellanea Francescana 33 (1933), 33: "Item determinatum est per Gene- 
rale Capitulum, quod de cetero habeat Ordo in loco Curie Studium Generale, ubi per Generale 
Ministrum provideatur de Magistro et Bachalario et XII studentibus, sicut viderit expedire." 

?! Chartularium Universitatis Portugalensis (1288-1537) 1, ed. A. MOREIRA DE SÁ, Lis- 
boa 1966, 44: “....magistra ac utilitatem publicam regni nostri in civitate nostra colinbrien- 
si quam preelegimus in hac parte fundamus et plantamus irradicabiliter studium generale 
vollentes ut ibidem apud religiosos conventus fratrum predictatorum et mjnorum jn sacra 
pagina doceat ut sit fides catholica circundata muro jnexpunabili belatorum...." 

? Ross, À History of Franciscan Education, 34-35. 

? F.M. DELORME, “Acta et Constitutiones Capituli Generalis Assisiensis (1340)", in 
AFH 6 (1913), 256. 

4 CUP 1, 214 n° 185: "Innocentius episcopus... fratri Rufino ministro fratrum Minorum 
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cepted masters to teach in Bologna. The Parisian graduate Matthew of 
Aquasparta taught at Bologna during the period of 1277-1279. He com- 
posed a work titled Questiones disputate Bononie, which provides the evi- 
dence that the school at Bologna held theological disputations similar to 
those required in the curricula of the theology faculties at Paris and Ox- 
ford.” Between 1282 and 1294 another Parisian master of theology, Bar- 
tholomeo of Bologna, taught in the convent.^ A certain friar Lambertus 
resided at Bologna as a bachelor in 1299. Alexander de Alexandria, who 
read the Sentences at Paris, taught theology at Bologna between 1303 and 
1307, and like Matthew of Aquasparta, he wrote a work titled Questiones 
Alexandri Bononie disputate et determinate." 


A studium generale, even when not incorporated in a university, had 
more than one lector, as evidence from the convent in Florence confirms. 
According to R. Davidsohn, in 1282 two lectors were present in the con- 
vent: Giovanni da Castelvecchio and Jacopo del Mugello. A notarial 
document dated 6 February 1302 mentions a lector principalis in the con- 
vent.? In 1301, Friar Philip de Ultrarno from Florence was lector in the 
convent,” at the same time as Jacobus Tresantis, who was present each 
year from 1298 to 1301. Jacobus Tresantis composed a Lectura compilata 
super libros Sententiarum, which is described by Father Cenci as “com- 
piled with remarkable commitment both in breadth and method." Con- 
cluding that the completion of such a work requires probably four years of 


Bononensium salutem.... Tuis devotis supplicationibus inclinati universis clericis intranti- 
bus scolas fratrum administrationis tue pro audienda theologica facultate auctoritate pre- 
sentium indulgemus, ut quoad perceptionem beneficiorum suorum illa indulgentia gaude- 
ant, quam studentes in eadem facultate Parisius habere noscuntur." 

?5 For Matthew of Aquasparta's career in Bologna, see Chartularium Studii Bononiensis 
S. Francisci (Saec. XIII-XVI), ed. C. PIANA (Analecta Franciscana 11), Firenze 1970, 7-8. 

26 M. GIANSANTE, Retorica e Politica nel Duecento-I Notai Bolognesi e l'Ideologia Co- 
munale, Roma 1998, 132. 

27 Chartularium Studii Bononiensis, ed. PIANA, 8-9. 

28 R. DAVIDSOHN, Storia di Firenze, trad. ital. G.B. KLEIN (Classici della storia mod- 
erna), 8 vols., Firenze 1956-1968, see vol. 4.3, 239; ROEST, A History of Franciscan Edu- 
cation, 47. 

?? C. Cenci, “Costituzioni della Provincia Toscana Tra I Secoli XIII e XIV”, in Studi 
Francescani 79 (1982), 398: “6 febbr. 1302 'distributores fr. Rainerum de Adimaribus et si 
premoreretur custodem et guardianum et lectorem principalem dicti conventus." 

30 DAVIDSOHN, Storia di Firenze, 4.3, 240. For the notarial entry, see CENCI, “Costitu- 
zioni", 391, 395, 397, 400. 

31 C. CENCI, “Noterelle su Fr. Giacomo da Tresanti, Lettore Predicatore", in AFH 86 
(1993), 126. 
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teaching in a superior school, Cenci posed the probability that this work 
was compiled while Jacobus taught in Florence. 


The Franciscan studia that did not have generale status but offered 
advanced theological education also featured bachelors, but not necessar- 
ily more than one lector. The convent school of Perugia, which by 1336 
was a studium generale, was most probably by 1327 an advanced theo- 
logical school. This can be derived from a document that lists the friars in 
the Provincial Chapter of Umbria held in Perugia in 1327." Among the 
fifty friars present in the chapter, we find one lector (Frater Antonius lec- 
tor), one bachelor (frater Andreas bachalarius), and at least eight friars 
who were not from Umbria. They were from Hungary (frater Arnaldus de 
Ungaria), Sclavonia (frater Gualterius de Sclavonia), Navarre (frater 
Guilielmus de Navarra), Tuscany (frater lohannes de Senis and frater 
Franciscus de Aretio), Padua (frater Marcus de Padua), Milan (frater 
Giorgius de Mediolano), and Sardinia (frater Andreas de Sardinia). As it 
seems, just as in 1307, in 1327 Milan could send a student to Perugia. The 
presence of only one lector in the convent points to the high probability 
that Perugia was not a studium generale; nevertheless the presence of a 
bachelor in the list indicates that the studium offered instruction in Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences. 


A third criterion for the existence of a studium generale in a convent 
would be the presence of a substantial library. Obviously, the lectors and 
the students would be in need of a good library to undertake an instruction 
in theology similar to the instruction given in faculties of theology. The 
convents hosting studia generalia, such as Assisi, Florence and Bologna 
had quite substantial libraries, each of which contained over 500 books, 
judging from their fourteenth- and fifteenth-century inventories. How- 
ever, a good library alone cannot testify to the existence of a studium gen- 
erale, because many of the advanced theological studia that lacked gener- 
ale status, such as Todi and Pisa, also had substantial libraries. 


Fourthly, convents that hosted a General Chapter in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century were likely to have a studium generale, or at least an 
advanced theological school. A convent with a studium generale needed 
to accommodate a high number of students from the provinces, and there- 
fore such a convent needed to be quite large. Since a General Chapter re- 


* This document is published in Francesco d'Assisi, Documenti e Archivi, Codici e Bi- 
blioteche, Miniature, ed. F. PORZIO, Milano 1982, 49. 

33 N. SENOCAK, "Circulation of Books in the Medieval Franciscan Order: Methods, Atti- 
tude and Critics", in Journal of Religious History 28 (2004), 148-49. 
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quired the hosting of provincial ministers and custodians from all Francis- 
can territories, it is more than likely that the convents with studia gener- 
alia would host the General Chapters in the summer, when the students 
were away. 


Also, the Order showed a special concern for the assignment of lectors 
to the studia generalia. The General Chapter of Assisi in 1295 decreed 
that ministers in whose province there was a studium generale had to 
nominate the lectors from their provinces to teach there before the Chapter 
adjourned. If they did not have enough lectors, then the Minister-General 
was to nominate such lectors.** Thus, the presense of non-native lectors in 
a studium would suggest that the school was a studium generale. 


In the General Constitutions of 1336, the following convents were 
named as having studia that did not have the status of studia generalia 
but which offered instruction in theology at the intermediate level, includ- 
ing lectures on Peter Lombard’s Sentences: Rouen, Reims, Metz, Bruges, 
London, York, Norwich, Newcastle, Stamford, Coventry, Exeter, Bor- 
deaux, Narbonne, Marseilles, Asti, Oradea, Prague, Pisa, Erfurt, Rimini 
and Todi.” What strikes the eye in this list is the majority of the English 
schools. As many as seven studia of the English Province (1.e., London, 
York, Norwich, Newcastle, Stamford, Coventry, Exeter) are listed. As no 
other province of the Order had this many studia for the advanced study 
of theology, doubts might be raised whether the list erroneously contains 
the custodial studia of the English Province rather than the advanced theo- 
logical studia, or whether it is a complete list at all.*° To the latter argu- 
ment no firm counter-evidence can be adduced; it is certainly possible that 
the list is incomplete. As for the former argument, some explanation and 
evidence can be offered as to why England was likely to have seven ad- 
vanced theological schools. The two other Franciscan provinces in the 
British Isles, the Province of Ireland and Vicariate of Scotland, did not 
have any advanced theological school or studium generale. Therefore, the 
English Province was the natural choice for the Irish and Scottish friars to 


%4 “Le Costituzioni Padovane del 1310”, ed. C. CENCI, in AFH 76 (1983), 520: "Item in- 
iungit ministris omnibus, habentibus studia generalia in suis provinciis, ut antequam rece- 
dant de capitulo nominare debeant lectores, si sufficientes habeant, de suis provinciis pro 
studio generali; quod si sufficientes ad utilitatem studentium mittendorum non habuerint, 
generalis illis de lectoribus, prout poterit providebit.” 

35 M. BIHL, “Ordinationes A Benedicto XII Pro Fratribus Minoribus Promulgatae Per 
Bullam 28 Novembris 1336", in AFH 30 (1937), 356. 

36 I would like to thank to Prof. William J. Courtenay for raising these points at the 2008 
SIEPM Colloquium at the University of Notre Dame. 
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acquire their education in theology and prepare for the office of lector. 
Most probably the studia of Newcastle and York, which were near Scot- 
land, served the Scottish friars. Stamford*’ and Coventry are likely to have 
served predominantly the Irish friars. The presence of foreign students in 
London was already mentioned above. It is likely that the Norwich 
studium too served friars from other provinces. An Italian friar, Nicholas 
of Assisi, may have attended lectures of theology there around 1337.** 


Based on the criteria listed above, and by eliminating the studia men- 
tioned in Benedict XII's Constitutions, we can arrive at a tentative list of 
the studia that had achieved the status of studia generalia by 1336. These 
were Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Bologna, Toulouse,” Cologne, the Curia 


37 A.G. Little wrote that Stamford was a special place of study already before the end of 
the thirteenth century, judging by the high number of friars from this convent presented for 
licence to hear confessions; see A.G. LITTLE, Studies in English Franciscan History, Man- 
chester 1917, 168. 


38 Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Chigi lat. B.V.66 contains 
the Lectura super sententias secundum fratrem magistrorum rogerii rogeth ordinis mi- 
norum de anglia, which a note on f. 14v says "scriptum apud norvicum anno dom. 1337.” 
Similarly on f. 86r we find “ideo omnes qui hic legent pro me qui hoc scripsi, scil pro fr. 
Nicolao de asisio." See also V. DOUCET, “Le studium franciscain de Norwich en 1337 
d’après le MS Chigi B.V.66 de la bibliothèque vaticane", in AFH 46 (1953), 85-98. 
Doucet's argument that Chigi lat. B.V.66 contains the actual notes from the lectures that 
Nicholas attended, has been challenged with good evidence by William J. Courtenay. 
Courtenay suggests instead that the Chigi manuscript is a collection of copies of theologi- 
cal quaterni rather than reportationes. The possibility that Nicholas was in Norwich to 
attend lectures of theology remains open. See W.J. COURTENAY, “Nicholas of Assisi and 
Vat. Chigi B V 66", in Scriptorium 36 (1982), 260-63. 

3 Tt is known that, already by 1285, Toulouse accepted students from a wide range of 
provinces such as Dacia (Denmark), Austria, Cologne, Tours, France, Burgundy, Castille, 
the Province of St. Jacob, the Province of St. Francis and Rome; see F. EHRLE, “Die älte- 
sten Redaktionen der Generalkonstitutionen des Franziskaner Ordens”, in ALKG 6 (1892), 
56: “Item provintie, que possunt mittere studentes ad studium Tholose Dacia, Austria I, 
Colonia, Turonia I, Francia I, Burgundia unum, Castella I, provintia sancti Jacobi I, pro- 
vintia sancti Francisci 1, provincia Romana. Provintia Aquitaine potest mittere unum stu- 
dentem Oxonie, Assisii unum, Bononie unum." The Parisian Master of Theology, Vital du 
Four, was teaching in Toulouse in the period 1297-1300; see H. DEDIEU, “Les Ministres 
Provinciaux d’ Aquitaine”, in AFH 76 (1983), 178. By 1313, the General Chapter decreed 
that “due to the privilege conceded to the University of Toulouse, where there would be a 
studium generale in theology" those who were going to read as bachelors and to be promo- 
ted to the magisterium in Toulouse were to be chosen by the Minister-General himself, see 
“Memoriali”, ed. ABATE, 33-34: “Item, concedit Generale Capitulum, quod, si absque 
scandalo vitari non poterit, in Conventu Tholosano de provisione Generalis Ministri Ba- 
chalarii presentandi et promovendi ibidem ad magisterium ordinentur. Qui Generalis dili- 
genter attendat, ne propter multiplicationem vel insufficientiam promotorum huiusmodi 
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40 41 y JE» 43 
Romana, Rome, Milan, Montpellier," Padua," Florence, Strasbourg, 
Assisi, Perugia,“ Barcelona? and Lyon.* 


II. The Layers of a studium generale: the Case of Florence 


In 1993, William J. Courtenay published an article on the Paris studium, 
in which he showed effectively the many layers of students within the 
studium. Drawing on the list of friars present in Paris in 1303, he argued 
that the convent at Paris offered theological training at the custodial, pro- 
vincial as well general level." I have done a similar study on the convent 
of Florence using the notarial records containing the names of the Fran- 
ciscans present in the convent at some point between 1293 and 1310.% I 


Facultas Theologica contemnatur." 


? The foundation of a studium generale at the Curia Romana was decided at the 1313 
General Chapter of Barcelona; see “Memoriali”, ed. ABATE, 31. 


^! The foundation of a studium generale in Rome was decided at the General Chapter of 
Padua in 1310; see “Memoriali”, ed. ABATE, 31. 


? Montpellier hosted a quite significant, well-established university that had the status 
of a studium generale, and one of the Dominican studia generalia was in this city; see 
MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ", 355. The city also hosted the Franciscan 
General Chapter in 1287. The Parisian master of theology, and later the minister and lector 
of Toulouse, Vital du Four, was teaching in Montpellier between 1295 and 1297; see 
DEDIEU, “Les Ministres Provinciaux d’ Aquitaine”, 178. 

? Padua held General Chapters in 1276 and 1310, and the city had an important univer- 
sity. It had quite a substantial library from early times onwards. In 1293, one of the lectors 
of Padua was a friar from Toulouse, Pierre Raymond de Saint-Romain, who later became 
the minister of Aquitaine; see DEDIEU, “Les Ministres Provinciaux d'Aquitaine", 175. A 
Tuscan friar, Antonio da Lucca, was lector at the convent in Padua; see P.A. SARTORI, 
Archivio Sartori-Documenti di Storia e Arte Francescana 1: Basilica e Convento del San- 
to, a cura di G. LUISETTO, Padova 1983, 1264. 


^ By 1327 Perugia was most probably not a studium generale as mentioned above, but 
as it is not in the list of the advanced studia, in 1336 it must have been a studium generale. 


45 The General Chapter of 1313 was celebrated here. Alfredus Gontier read Peter Lom- 
bard's Sentences in Barcelona as a lector in 1322. Petrus Thomae, after studies in Paris, 
became lector of philosophy and theology at the studium of Barcelona (ca. 1316/17-1332). 


“6 Lyon is mentioned in the Provincial Constitutions of Strasbourg in 1319 as a studium 
to which Strasbourg can send students; see Chronica fratris NICOLAI GLASSBERGER Ordi- 
nis minorum observantium, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, in Analecta Franciscana 2. 
(1887), 126. Since it is not in the list of the advanced theology studia, it must be a studium 
generale. 

47 W.J. COURTENAY, “The Parisian Franciscan Community in 1303”, in Franciscan Stu- 
dies 53 (1993), 164-65. 


48 T have used the list provided by D.R. LESNICK, who extracted the names of the Fran- 
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have made a rough analysis of the provenance of the Franciscans from 
outside the city of Florence, restricting the period to 1296-1305 and omit- 
ting those who are known to have been there on a certain mission, for in- 
stance as inquisitor or socius. 


The total list contains 162 friars with surnames that indicate prove- 
nance from outside of the city of Florence recorded in the notarial transac- 
tions during the designated period. Admittedly these friars could have had 
a variety of business in the Florentine convent. However, it can be pre- 
sumed that to take part as fidecommissarii and distributores in the testa- 
ments, which make up a great part of these notarial records, a friar would 
have had to be resident for a relatively long period. Because we know that 
Florence was a studium generale by 1292, it would be plausible to assume 
that at least a good number of these friars must have come to Florence to 
study. Out of the 162 non-Florentine friars in D.R. Lesnick’s list, I have 
been able to identify the provincial and custodial provenance of some 147 
friars. When we list these friars grouped by common provenance, an in- 
teresting picture appears that enables us to make educated guesses about 
which provinces sent students to Florence. 


The largest common place of provenance is the custody of Florence. 
Some 50 friars are recorded from various convents of the custody, and 28 
of these are recorded only for one year. Hence, it is possible to say that the 
Florence studium served as a custodial school. If we then look at the friars 
who came from the other custodies in the province of Tuscany, 16 friars 
belonged to the custody of Siena, 8 friars to the custody of Pisa, 3 friars to 
the custody of Marittima, 5 friars to the custody of Lucca, 7 friars to the 
custody of Chiusi and 13 friars to the custody of Arezzo. This stands as 
proof that the Florentine studium served also as a provincial school. 


ciscans in these records and published them in Appendix I of his book, Preaching in Me- 
dieval Florence: The Social World of Franciscan and Dominican Spirituality, Athens 
1989, 185-97. The list is divided into three parts: a list of Franciscans from important Flor- 
entine families, a list of Franciscans from Florence but without important surnames, and a 
list of Franciscans from outside Florence. Some of these records have been published by 
C. CENCI, “Costituzioni della Provincia Toscana” (1982), 385-401. The most recent study 
on these notarial records is to be found in S. PIRON, “Un couvent sous influence. Santa 
Croce autour de 1300”, in Économie et religion. L'expérience des ordres mendiants (XILI°- 
XV* siècle), éd. N. BÉRIOU et J. CHIFFOLEAU, Lyon 2008, 321-55. I would like to thank 
Sylvain Piron for helping me to get the place identifications right by generously sharing 
his own list of identifications. Whatever odd errors remained are mine, but these do not 
affect the overall argument that the studium in Florence served the friars from various 
custodies of Florence and from other provinces. 
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The most interesting part of this analysis for our purpose is the exami- 
nation of the friars, coming from other provinces, totaling 41, which re- 
sults in the following division: 2 friars from Apulia, 5 friars from Bolo- 
gna, 1 from Bohemia, 1 from Bosnia, 1 from Calabria, 3 friars from 
Genoa, 3 friars from the Marches of Ancona, 2 friars from Milan, 6 friars 
from Rome, 4 friars from the Province of St. Anthony, 2 friars from Scla- 
vonia, 11 friars from the Province of St. Francis. 


There are at least three important conclusions to be drawn from this 
analysis. Firstly, Courtenay’s conclusion concerning Paris can be ex- 
tended to the rest of the studia generalia of the Order. Secondly, as the 
constitutional evidence also suggests, a studium generale—other than 
Paris—served a limited number of provinces, around eight or nine over a 
three-year period, and the majority of these provinces were neighbouring 
provinces. The number of students sent from distant provinces are rela- 
tively fewer in the case of Florence, whereas provinces in the vicinity— 
Rome, Bologna, St. Anthony and St. Francis—are represented by the ma- 
jority. This is similar to the studia assignment for the convent in Milan, 
which I discussed previously. The distant provinces, like Apulia and Bo- 
hemia, which sent students to Milan around 1307-1310, also sent students 
to Florence around 1296-1305. The absence of German and English friars 
is also striking; the case of Florence reinforces J.R.H. Moorman’s theory 
that German provinces interacted more with the English Province rather 
than with the Italian provinces.” Thirdly, the lectors in the Florence con- 
vent confirm what has been said before about the nature of a studium gen- 
erale that was not incorporated in a secular university. Among all the 
known lectors of the Florence studium, there is no one designated in any 
document as magister theologiae. However, the lectors assigned to Flor- 
ence, such as Jacobo Tresantis and Philip Ultrarno, had probably spent 
some time in Paris. 


III. Further Study in Paris for Lectors 


Let us now turn to the studium generale of Paris. So far, it has been sug- 
gested that the friars were sent to Paris—or Oxford and Cambridge, for 
that matter—either for the lectorate program or for the degree program to 
become bachelors and masters. However, a statute from an Umbrian 


# See J.R.H. MOORMAN, “The Foreign Element among the English Franciscans”, in En- 
glish Historical Review 62 (1947), 289-303. 


50 COURTENAY, “The Parisian Franciscan Community in 1303”, 157-58; A. MAIERU, 
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Provincial Chapter around 1300 indicates the presence of a third group of 
friars: 


The Minister wishes and commands with the consensus of the Chapter 
that friars who are sent to Paris for study (pro studio) should be cho- 
sen from among those who studied in a studium generale and have al- 
ready taught in the province. And these should stay in Paris only two 
years unless for some reason the Provincial Minister, with the consen- 
sus of the Chapter, dispenses more time." 


What this statute suggests is that there was a third group of friars at Paris, 
at least after 1300, who went to the Parisian studium not to become lec- 
tors—as they were already lectors—and not to get a degree; they were 
there simply to further their knowledge and experience by pursuing higher 
studies in theology for two years. This group cannot be associated with 
the degree-group in Paris. The former was chosen by the province, 
whereas the latter by the General Chapter. Furthermore, it would not be 
possible to complete a degree within the maximum time allotment of two 
years. Most probably, these lectors were assigned to the studium generale 
of their province as the principal lector, after having spent these two years 
of study in Paris. 


Notarial records from the convent in Florence offer a possible exam- 
ple of this custom. Among the residents of the Florentine convent, we find 
three friars who were in the Parisian convent in 1303: Minus de Senonis, 
Andreas de Senis and Richardus de Calabria. Andreas Senensis was re- 
corded four times as a resident of the convent of Florence in 1300, and 
Minus Altimanni de Senis was recorded as a resident once in 1297 and 
again in 1298. Richard of Calabria was a resident of the Florentine con- 


“Formazione culturale e techniche d'insegnamento nelle scuole degli Ordini mendicanti”, 
in Studio e studia: Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti tra XIII e XIV secolo, 23 (see n. 1); 
ROEST, À History of Franciscan Education, 89; W.J. COURTENAY, “Academic Formation 
and Careers of Mendicant Friars. A Regional Approach", in Studio e studia: Le scuole 
degli ordini mendicanti tra XIII e XIV secolo, 201. 


>! C. CENCI, “Ordinazioni dei Capitoli Provinciali Umbri dal 1300 al 1305”, in Collecta- 
nea Francescana, 55 (1985), 20: “Item voluit et ordinavit, de consensu eiusdem capituli, 
quod fratres mictendi Parisius pro studio eligantur de illis qui studuerunt in aliquo studio 
generali et qui in provincia iam legerunt. Et hi tantum duobus annis commorentur ibidem, 
nisi aliquando ex causa aliqua videatur provinciali capitulo [ministro], de consensu ipsius 
capituli, de maiori tempore dispensandum." 

2 COURTENAY, “The Parisian Franciscan Community in 1303”, 171-72. 


5 Andreas Senensis is also recorded as Andreas de Senis: 22 February 1300; 19 April 
1300; 3 November 1300. Minus Altimanni de Senis is recorded 11 February 1297 and 23 
February 1302, see LESNICK, Preaching in Medieval Florence, 191, 194; cf. PIANA, La 
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vent in 1298." Provided that the names are not simply coincidental dupli- 
cates and that these are indeed the same people in both Florentine and Pa- 
risian lists, the following thesis can be suggested: these friars were sent to 
the studium generale of Florence to become lectors, and after serving 
sometime in the office of /ector in their provinces, they were sent to Paris 
for higher studies. 


IV. Conclusion 


To summarize, the picture of the Franciscan studium generale presented 
above suggests a few revisions to the present knowledge of the Franciscan 
educational system. The presence of a third group of friars in Paris, who 
were neither part of the lectorate nor the degree program constitutes an 
important factor to take into consideration in the reconstruction of the bi- 
ographies of Franciscan theologians. 


The picture also calls for a revision of our thinking concerning the sui 
generis status of the studium generale at Paris, as an institution that ad- 
vanced the careers of lectors. Although Paris is certainly a special studium 
in many respects, the evidence concerning the studium at Florence proves 
that other studia generalia in the Order share an important characteristic 
with the Parisian studium: they too offer education at the custodial, pro- 
vincial and general level. 


Close examination of the Franciscan studium generale shows that the 
Friars Minor developed a network of studia that was significantly differ- 
ent from its Dominican counterpart. Both studia generalia and studia for 
advanced study in theology accepted students from several provinces. A 
single province could have more than one of each type of these schools. 
These differences reveal that although the two mendicant orders used 
similar terminology, they nevertheless established distinct educational 
organizations that were designed to satisfy their own particular objectives 
and priorities. 


Columbia University 


Facolta Theologica, 69. 
?* Recorded as Ricchardus de Calavria; see LESNICK, Preaching in Medieval Florence, 195. 


ARISTOTLE AMONG THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCISCANS: 
SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


LUCA BIANCHI 


Re Ernest Renan to Antonio Rosmini, several nineteenth-century 
philosophers presented the so-called “Franciscan school” as one of the 
centres of diffusion of Latin Averroism in the Middle Ages. Denouncing 
their misconstructions, Franciscan historians of the first half of the twenti- 
eth century emphasized instead that Bonaventure, John Peckham, Mat- 
thew of Aquasparta and Richard of Middleton were “great fighters against 
Averroism." Assuming that Averroes had offered but a radical version of 
Aristotle's own ‘rationalism’ and ‘naturalism’, they also argued that 
Bonaventure and his successors disliked the Stagirite as well as his Com- 
mentator, and thus they opposed, more or less overtly, every form of Aris- 
totelianism, Thomism included. So they claimed that not only anti- 
Averroism but also anti-Aristotelianism and anti-Thomism were the hall- 
marks of the “Franciscan school.” 


Though offering a much more comprehensive picture, such out- 
standing scholars as Étienne Gilson and Fernand Van Steenberghen also 
supported the view that the “Franciscan school" voiced a violent reaction 
against the increasing diffusion of the Peripatetic worldview among the 
generation of thinkers formed during the period of the doctrinal censures 
of 1270, 1277 and 1284. Van Steenberghen acknowledged that over these 
years Franciscan theologians were influenced by Aristotle to a degree that 
Gilson would have never admitted, yet he maintained that, inspired by 


! See C. KRZANIC, “Grandi lottatori contro l'averroismo", in Rivista di Filosofia Neosco- 
lastica 22 (1930), 161-207. This article develops the reading of the “Franciscan school” 
suggested one year before; see IDEM, “La scuola francescana e l'averroismo", in Rivista di 
Filosofia Neoscolastica 21 (1929), 444-94, esp. 460, where Krzanic writes: “Aristotele è 
troppo naturalista per cattivare la simpatia dei dottori francescani.... Questo gretto naturali- 
smo è... in aperta contraddizione col supernaturalismo dell'indirizzo della scuola france- 
scana. Perció 1 suoi rappresentanti non seguirono Aristotele." Further on (see 492), Krza- 
nic presents “Averroism” as the “logical consequence" of Aristotle's “naturalism,” and 
concludes: “Perciò i pensatori francescani non vollero essere discepoli del Filosofo, anti- 
creazionista, naturalista, determinista.” All italics and bold characters in quotations are 
mine unless otherwise stated. 

Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 237-259 
© BREPOLS & PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100979 
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Bonaventure himself, Peckham and William de la Mare had founded a 
new philosophical movement that meant to restore the authority of 
Augustine against that of Aristotle. For Van Steenberghen such a move- 
ment was not simply *Augustinian'—as Gilson had suggested—but ‘Neo- 
Augustinian’, because of its deliberate effort to incorporate doctrines 
coming from different traditions of thought; nonetheless, its main if not 
unique goal was to check the radical Aristotelianism of some masters of 
the Arts faculty, as well as Thomas Aquinas’ Christian Aristotelianism.” 


Reiterated by Van Steenberghen in the second edition of his La phi- 
losophie au XIII" siècle, published in 1991, this notion of a “Franciscan 
school” active in the last quarter of the thirteenth century has been seri- 
ously challenged since the 1960s. Besides giving impetus to scholarly re- 
search on different fields of Franciscan philosophy (first of all gnoseol- 
ogy, metaphysics and ethics), historians such as David Burr, J.D. Dowd, 
Bonnie Kent, François-Xavier Putallaz and others have remarked that la- 
bels like ‘Augustinianism’ or ‘Neo-Augustinianism’ do not accurately 
capture the complex mixture of traditionalism and innovation exhibited by 
Bonaventure and his successors. These thinkers—so they argued— 
diverged so deeply in various matters that it makes little sense to group 
them within a single ‘current’ or ‘school’ of thought; besides, not all of 
them shared the same views as to the degree of authority that one should 
give to Aristotle and his Greek, Islamic and Latin followers. Some of 
them were scarcely anti-Thomists, and though criticizing Aquinas on spe- 
cific issues, they were deeply influenced by him." Interacting with the 
growing awareness that the later Middle Ages witnessed a plurality of 


? See at least É. GILSON, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, New York 
1955, 340-49, 411-13; F. VAN STEENBERGHEN, La philosophie au xi siècle (Philosophes 
médiévaux 9), Louvain-Paris 1966, 495-500. 

? F, VAN STEENBERGHEN, La philosophie au XIIP siècle, deuxième édition, mise à jour 
(Philosophes médiévaux 28), Louvain-la-Neuve-Paris 1991, 434-39. 

^ Besides the works by Bérubé, Dowd and Putallaz mentioned below in note 49, see D. 
Burr, “Petrus Ioannis Olivi and the Philosophers”, in Franciscan Studies 31 (1971), 41- 
71; B.D. KENT, Virtues of the Will. The Transformation of Ethics in the Late Thirteenth 
Century, Washington, D.C. 1995, esp. 39-93 (chapter 2: “Aristotle among the Christians"); 
F.-X. PUTALLAZ, Figures franciscaines de Bonaventure à Duns Scot (Initiations au Moyen 
Âge) Paris 1999, esp. 9-78. For a different perspective see S. MARRONE, "Aristotle, Au- 
gustine, and the Identity of Philosophy in Late Thirteenth-Century Paris: the Case of Some 
Theologians", in Nach der Verurteilung von 1277. Philosophie und Theologie an der Uni- 
versität von Paris im letzten Viertel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, hrsg. v. J.A. 
AERTSEN, K. EMERY, JR. und A. SPEER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 28), Berlin-New York 
2001, 276-98. 
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Aristotelianisms, such scholarly work has rendered totally outdated the 
over-simplified view of the late-thirteenth century as dominated by the 
warfare between Aristotelians and anti-Aristotelians, or ‘Augustinians’.° 


Of course, we all know that Gilbert of Tournai, William of Baglione, 
Bonaventure and Peter Olivi violently denounced the “errors” of the pa- 
gan philosophers and their followers. We all remember Olivi’s invectives 
against the authority of Aristotle and “any infidel and idolater,”’ or Roger 
Marston’s claim that he would rather cite the “Saints” (Sancti) than “any 
infernal philosophers" (“cuiuscumque infernalis philosophi"). Yet these 
passages—trepeatedly recalled, seldom interpreted in their textual and his- 
torical context and often taken too seriously—offer no sufficient ground 
to argue that the hostility against Aristotle was the main feature of these 
masters” thought, nor do they allow sweeping generalizations about a sup- 
posedly critical position shared by all Franciscan theologians from 
Bonaventure to John Duns Scotus. As a matter of fact, it has been recently 
shown that Walter of Bruges, William de la Mare, Matthew of Aquasparta 
and Richard of Middleton often tried to reconcile Aristotle with Augustine 
and other fathers of the Church.’ 


The scale and nature of this phenomenon, however, needs further in- 
vestigation. If the desire to emphasize the accord between Aristotle and 
Christian authorities is a recurrent trait of several thirteenth-century theo- 
logians, it is nonetheless striking to see to what extent Franciscan masters 
working not only before but after the Condemnation of 1277—allegedly 
the climax of the clash between Christian faith and Peripatetic philoso- 


? See my “Les aristotélismes de la scolastique”, in L. BIANCHI et E. RANDI, Vérités dis- 
sonantes. Aristote à la fin du Moyen Age (Vestigia 11), Paris-Fribourg 1993, 1-37. 

é The ‘classic’ version of this story is offered by F. EHRLE in his remarkable essay 
“L’agostinismo e l'aristotelismo nella scolastica del XIII secolo", first published in 1925, 
and now reprinted in IDEM, Gesammelte Aufsátze zur englischen Scholastik (Storia e Lette- 
ratura, Raccolta di studi e testi), Roma 1970, 87-181. 

7 PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum 1 q.16 ad 6, ed. 
B. JANSEN (Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi 4), Quaracchi 1922-1926, 
337. 

* RoGERUS MARSTON, Quodlibet II q.20, in Quodlibeta quatuor, ed. G. ETZKORN et I. 
BRADY (Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi 26), Quaracchi 1968, 224. See 
also Quaestiones de anima q.7, in Quaestiones disputatae de emanatione aeterna, de statu 
naturae lapsae et de anima, ed. PP. CoLLEGII S. BONAVENTURAE (Bibliotheca Franciscana 
Scholastica Medii Aevi 7), Quaracchi 1932, 360: “infernalium hominum rationibus." 

? See KENT, Virtues of the Will, 59-68 (Walter of Bruges), 81-84 (William de la Mare's 
Correctorium), 88-91 (Richard of Middleton). On William de la Mare's commentary on 
the Sentences, see below, note 15; on Matthew of Aquasparta, note 49. 
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phy—still insist on the harmony between Sancti and philosophi, use ex- 
pressions such as secundum Augustinum et Philosophum, secundum Phi- 
losophum et Damascenum, secundum Philosophum et Dionysium, and 
systematically rely on both religious and philosophical sources. It is inter- 
esting, for instance, to look at the authorities to whom Peter of Falco ap- 
peals in his fifteenth disputed question in order to demonstrate that will 
rules over reason: while an argument contra is refuted by using Aristotle’s 
Politics to support a statement based on an episode of Jesus’ life,!! the 
solution is structured around a set of quotations from Augustine, Bernard 


10 See e.g., GUALTERUS DE BRUGES, Jn I Sententiarum d.8 a.5, ed. E. LONGRPE, in 
“Questions inédites du Commentaire sur les Sentences”, in AHDLMA 7 (1932), 269, and 
Quaestiones disputatae qq.4, 6, 10, ed. E. LONGPRE (Les Philosophes Belges 10), Louvain 
1928, 38-39, 58, 104; EUSTACHIUS DE ARRAS, Questio de equalitate animarum, quoted by 
S. DELMAS, Eustache d'Arras (ofm) dans les débats universitaires de la seconde moitié du 
XIII’ siècle, Ph.D. Diss., Lyon 2006, c. 4, 22 n. 88 (I am grateful to S. Delmas for kindly 
providing me with a copy of this remarkable work); GUILELMUS DE FALGARIO, Quaestio- 
nes disputatae de anima q.2, and de beatitudine q.6, ed. A.-J. GONDRAS, in “Guillaume de 
Falegar ceuvres inédites", in AHDLMA 47 (1972), 244, 273 ; GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, 
Scriptum in secundum librum Sententiarum d.3 q.1, ed. H. KRAML (Bayerische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 18), München 1995, 48, and below, note 15 ; IDEM, Correctorium 
fratris Thomae aa.3, 23, 85, in Le Correctorium Corruptorii "Quare", ed. P. GLORIEUX 
(Bibliothéque Thomiste 9), Paris 1927, 18, 20, 102, 353; MATTHAEUS DE AQUASPARTA, 
Quaestiones disputatae de gratia q.10, ed. V. DOUCET (Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholasti- 
ca Medii Aevi 11), Quaracchi 1935, 252; IDEM, Quaestiones disputatae de anima separa- 
ta, q.6, and de ieunio q.3 arg. 10, in Quaestiones disputatae de anima separata, de anima 
beata, de ieunio et de legibus, ed. PP. COLLEGII BONAVENTURAE (Bibliotheca Franciscana 
Scholastica Medii Aevi 18), Quaracchi 1959, 107, 414; BARTHOLOMAEUS DE BONONIA, see 
below, note 57; PETRUS DE FALCO, Quaestiones disputatae ordinariae I q.6 a.1 and q.18, 
ed. A.-J. GONDRAS (Analecta Mediaevalia Namurcensia 22-24), Louvain-Paris 1968, 230, 
233, and III, 632. On Peter of Falco's attitude, see A.-J. GONDRAS, "Les aspects fondamen- 
taux de la pensée de Pierre de Falco", in AHDLMA 46 (1971), 35-103, esp. 57-59. Peter is 
generally considered as a Franciscan; for some reservations, however, see S. PIRON, “Fran- 
ciscan Quodlibeta in Southern studia and at Paris, 1280-1300", in Theological Quodlibeta 
in the Middle Ages 1: The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the 
Christian Tradition 1), Leiden-Boston 2006, 403-38, esp. 420-21. 

!! PETRUS DE FALCO, Quaestiones disputatae ordinariae II q.15, ed. GONDRAS, 553: “Ad 
illud: ratio voluntati imperat, — respondeo: praevidens imperat non praevidenti naturaliter, 
comparando istos actus quoad actum unius generis, qui est praevidere, omnibus paribus; 
sed si comparemus actum praevisionis ad actum dilectionis et virtuosum, dico quod minus 
sciens et magis virtuosus magis debet praevidere quam magis sciens et minus virtuosus; 
unde cum Petrus debuit fieri praelatus Ecclesiae, Dominus quaesivit ab eo: Petre, diligis 
me plus iis, non quaesivit: Cognoscis me perfectius, Joannes enim evangelista videbat 
Petrus clarius; et Philosophus dicit, II Politicae, cap. 8 [rectius: cap. 9, 1271a20-22] quod 
princeps, qui debet aliis dominari, debet eligi secundum virtutem, magis enim valet in 
praesidente vita quam scientia" (Gondras' italics). 
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of Clairvaux, the Parisian Condemnation of 1277, Aristotle and the Greek 
commentators on the Nicomachean Ethics." 


Not accidentally, these heterogeneous authorities (the last one excepted) 
had already been used for the same purpose in articles 56 and 58 of the 
Correctorium fratris Thomae of William de la Mare, who had also added a 
reference to Averroes, apparently supportive of the sententia Philosophi." 
The large presence of Aristotle in William's pamphlet against Thomas 
Aquinas—probably composed during his stay at the Franciscan studium of 
Oxford—has been noticed by Bonnie Kent and Maarten Hoenen, ^ but no 
less remarkable is his use of the exegetical tradition on Aristotle's works, 
notably the commentaries of Averroes. Thanks to Federica Caldera we now 
know that in his commentary on the Sentences William extensively draws 
on the Commentator, sometimes intentionally distorting his teachings so as 
to better suit his purposes." Though obviously criticized by William for his 
“mistake” on the unity of the potential intellect, Averroes still remains one 
of the major sources of the Correctorium, and it would be interesting to in- 
vestigate how William exploits him in order to show that Aristotle's doc- 
trines, correctly interpreted, do not support Aquinas’ views.’ 


12 IDEM, Ibid., ed. GONDRAS, 544-46. 


5 GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Correctorium fratris Thomae aa.56, 58, ed. GLORIEUX, 233- 
34, 237-39. 

V KENT, Virtues of the Will, 81, 247; M.J.F.M. HOENEN, “Being and Thinking in the 
Correctorium fratris Thomae and the Correctorium corruptorii Quare. Schools of 
Thought and Philosophical Methodology", in Nach der Verurteilung von 1277, hrsg. v. 
AERTSEN, EMERY und SPEER, 417-35, esp. 421. 

'S F, CALDERA, “La source inattendue d'un ‘néo-augustinien’: Averroès dans le Com- 
mentaire sur les Sentences de Guillaume de la Mare", in Averroès et les averroismes juif et 
latin, éd. J.-B. BRENET (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 40), Turnhout 2007, 275-97. See 
esp. 295, where Caldera rightly emphasizes that in criticizing Aquinas’ statement that the 
separate substances are not composed of matter William claims: “Sed hoc est contra sanc- 
tos et contra Commentatorem"; see GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Scriptum in secundum li- 
brum Sententiarum d.17 q.2, ed. KRAML, 218. 


16 GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Correctorium fratris Thomae aa.8, 30, 115, ed. GLORIEUX, 
45-46, 125, 425. 

17 This has already been done regarding the doctrine of the plurality of forms; see E. 
MICHAEL, “Averroes and the Plurality of Forms", in Franciscan Studies 52 (1992), 155- 
82, esp. 161-63, but it should be emphasized that a similar strategy is often employed by 
William. Besides a.28, discussed below, a good example is provided by a.ll, ed. 
GLORIEUX, 61: “Ad illud quod [Thomas] obicit de Philosopho, III? Metaphysicae, quod 
inter individua unius speciei non est prius et posterius, dicendum sicut dicit Commentator 
verbum exponens, quod inter individua speciei eiusdem non est prius et posterius quia non 
est posterius quod constituatur per prius, sicut videmus in linea praedicamentali quod prius 
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In this perspective, article 28 in Primam partem, devoted to the refuta- 
tion of Thomas’ theory that souls are pure forms without matter, is em- 
blematic. In his earlier lectures on the Sentences, discussing the parallel 
question of matter-form composition in angels, William claimed that 
Aquinas’ doctrine that angels and souls are only ontologically composite 
is contrary to both the ‘Saints’ and the ‘philosophers’. Surprisingly 
enough, as representative of the first group he chose Isidore of Seville and 
not Augustine, who is mentioned only in one of the arguments pro but 
completely ignored in the response. The role of spokesman for the second 
group is played instead by Averroes, whose great commentaries on De 
anima and the Metaphysics are quoted at length'* (See Appendix I, text 
A). In the Correctorium, which Van Steenberghen considered to be “the 
manifesto of Neo-Augustinianism and of the Franciscan School," 
Augustine actually becomes the first authority in favour of the existence 
of spiritual matter. Nevertheless, William hastens to emphasize that “the 
Commentator seems to agree (concordare)” with him?" (See Appendix I, 
text B). In order to provide evidence for this unexpected convergence, he 
cites again the same passage from the commentary on De anima that he 
had used in the Sentences, and concludes that, despite a few termino- 


est de essentia posterioris. Non autem est talis ordo in angelis." It is worth noticing, more- 
over, that the use of Averroes against Thomas was not confined to the Franciscans: Giles 
of Rome's case is finely examined by G.J. MCALEER, “Disputing the Unity of the World: 
The Importance of Res and the Influence of Averroes in Giles of Rome's Critique of Tho- 
mas Aquinas concerning the Unity of the World", in Journal of the History of Philosophy 
36 (1998), 29-55. 

15 GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Scriptum in secundum librum Sententiarum d.3 q.1, ed. 
KRAML, 47-48. 


' See VAN STEENBERGHEN, La philosophie au XI siècle, deuxième édition, mise à 
jour, 434; cf. also 410 (“the codification of Neo-Augustinianism"). 

20 GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Correctorium fratris Thomae a.28, ed. GLORIEUX, 119. It is 
worth noticing that GILSON, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 413, 
stressed the novelty of William's use of Augustine in relation to what William “would 
have done" before (Gilson's speculations about William's possible use of Gabirol derive 
from the fact that the commentary on the Sentences, unedited at that time, was not avail- 
able to him): “In refuting this [i.e., Aquinas’] position, William does not resort to Gabirol 
as he probably would have done ten years before. Fully aware of the support that 
Augustine can provide for the doctrine of spiritual matter, he takes full advantage of the 
texts of the Confessions, XII, 6, and of the literal commentary of Augustine on Genesis, 
5.5, in which the saint had tentatively attributed matter to all mutable beings." Signifi- 
cantly enough, however, Gilson said nothing about William's effort to show the “concord” 
between Augustine and Averroes. 


?! GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Correctorium fratris Thomae a.28, ed. GLORIEUX, 119, 
quoted below, Appendix I, text B. In his commentary on the Sentences, arguing that spiri- 
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logical differences, there is perfect harmony between the father of the 
Latin Church and the Aristotelian philosophers.” Should we therefore 
infer that one of the supposed founders of *Augustinianism'—which, ac- 
cording to Gilson, soon developed into ‘Avicennian Augustinianism"?— 
was in fact a promoter of ‘Averroistic Augustinianism’? 


Since I am little intrigued by the discovery of new species of ‘-isms’,”* 
I will content myself with making two points: first, that Franciscan anti- 
Thomism did not necessarily entail either anti-Aristotelianism or anti- 
Averroism; second, that a careful comparison of the two previous quota- 
tions from the great commentary on Aristotle’s De anima shows that 
while compiling the Correctorium William did not simply reproduce 
Averroes’ text from his earlier Sentences, but cross-checked it, adding 
some expressions and the final clause (see Appendix I). These ‘philologi- 
cal’ scruples bear witness to the great accuracy of his work and, besides 
contributing to ruling out the hypothesis that it was redacted in a great 
hurry,” they prove that a Franciscan working in the 1260s and 1270s 


tual substances are composed of form and matter, Olivi uses the same Averroist distinction 
between what is simile formae and simile materiae; see PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Quaestio- 
nes in secundum librum Sententiarum q.16 arg.5 contra, ed. JANSEN, 304: “Item Averroes, 
super III De anima, dicit quod in intellectu est aliquid simile materiae et aliquid simile 
formae." 

? GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Correctorium fratris Thomae a.28, ed. GLORIEUX, 119: 
“Nota quod Augustinus dicit materiam spiritualem, Commentator dicit, ut puto, aliquid 
simile materiae: philosophi enim non communiter loquuntur nisi de materia corporali." 

# On this point, see É. GILSON, “Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augustin?" in 
AHDLMA 1 (1926), 102-3 n. 3. 

24 The existence of ‘Averroistic Augustinianism’ was suggested ten years ago by Mc- 
Aleer, moving from different perspectives. Having noticed that the “Neo-Augustinians” 
(notably Richard of Middleton and Roger Marston) and Siger of Brabant approached the 
plurality controversy with common assumptions, explicitly derived from Averroes, Mc- 
Aleer concluded that “there is an Averroist movement in the late thirteenth century, one 
shared by Siger and Neo-Augustinians," or, in other words, that “Siger is Averroistic: in 
the same sense, so too are many Neo-Augustinians"; see G.J. MCALEER, “Who were the 
Averroists of the Thirteenth Century? A Study of Siger of Brabant and Neo-Augustinians 
in respect of the Plurality Controversy", in The Modern Schoolman 76 (1999), 273-92, esp. 
275, from which I quote; IDEM, “Augustinian Interpretations of Averroes with respect to 
the Status of Prime Matter", in The Modern Schoolman 73 (1996), 159-72, esp. 160, where 
McAleer complains that “there is barely any appreciation that Averroes’ ideas were ac- 
tively endorsed by masters of the Augustinian tradition." 

?5 See my criticism of Alain Boureau's hypothesis that the Correctorium was composed 
in the Spring of 1277, or more specifically, in March 1277, in L. BIANCHI, “New Perspec- 
tives on the Condemnation of 1277 and its Aftermath", in RTPM 70 (2003), 213 n. 17. 
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could be highly familiar with the Aristotelian corpus and its exegetical 
tradition. But is William’s case exceptional? In light of the amazing num- 
ber of references to Aristotle and other Peripatetic sources displayed by 
theological works authored by Franciscans in the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century, one might be tempted to give a negative answer. This 
question, however, cannot be too easily dismissed, especially because, 
despite some excellent research on Franciscan education, we still have 
scanty information about the role that Aristotelian philosophy played 
within Franciscan studia. 


We know that, starting from the mid-thirteenth century, mendicants 
who were selected to pursue higher studies received a good training in 
philosophy first in custodial schools, then in the studia generalia. It is 
generally assumed that their instructional programme roughly followed 
the model provided by the Arts faculties of universities such as Paris and 
Oxford, requiring first the study of the /ogica vetus and nova, and then of 
almost all the other Aristotelian works on natural philosophy, metaphysics 
and ethics." But as far as the Franciscans are concerned, it is far from 
clear when such a system was adopted. To my knowledge, the only evi- 
dence for an early date of the Franciscan Order’s ‘Aristotelian turn’ is 
provided by Angelus Clarenus, who in his Expositio regulae and later in 
his Chronicon complains that the study of secular sciences, and in particu- 
lar of Aristotelis male artes, was introduced when Crescentius from Iesi 
was Minister General, i.e., between 1244 and 1247.78 Angelus, however, 


?6 See at least A. MAIERU, University Training in Medieval Europe (Education and So- 
ciety in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 3), Leiden-Boston-Kóln 1994, 1-35 (which 
deals with teaching in the studia of the various mendicant orders); W.J. COURTENAY, “The 
Parisian Franciscan Community in 1303", in Franciscan Studies 53 (1993), 155-65; IDEM, 
“The Instructional Programme of the Mendicant Convents at Paris in the Early Fourteenth 
Century", in The Medieval Church: Universities, Heresy, and the Religious Life. Essays in 
Honour of Gordon Leff, ed. P. BILLER and B. DOBSON (Studies in Church History. Sub- 
sidia 11), Woodbridge, Suffolk 1999, 77-92; B. ROEST, A History of Franciscan Education 
(c. 1215-1517) (Education and Society in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 11), Leiden- 
Boston-Kóln 2000. 

77 See, e.g., ROEST, A History of Franciscan Education, esp. 137-46. 

?* See Expositio regulae fratrum minorum auctore Fr. ANGELO CLARENO quam nunc 
primo edidit P. LIVARIUS OLIGER OFM, Quaracchi 1912, 210, 212-13: “Nam eo tempore 
quo fr. Crescentius generalis minister cum multa iniustitia condempnavit illos sanctos 
fratres, qui pro pura observantia regule laborabant, et secularium scientiarum in religione 
introducta sunt studia et ‘Aristotelis male artes, tanquam male pestes Egiptiace’, secundum 
Gregorium Naçaçenum [cf. PG 36, 202], optimi status ecclesiastici corruptiones sibi locum 
vendicaverunt honoris et dignitatis, in ea compleri ceperunt publice prenuntiata per funda- 
torem. Et oscuratum est sapientie et seraphice caritatis aurum in fratribus, gustato per ino- 
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is hardly a reliable witness of contemporary events,” and his account of 
what happened under Crescentius’ generalate is strongly conditioned by 
his approach to Franciscan history, which he sees in apocalyptic terms: 
drawing a parallel with the times of Gregory Nazianzenus, he presents the 
reception of Aristotelianism as a crucial stage—“the third tribulation”—in 
the degeneration of his own Order. 


Therefore, one should be wary of interpreting the situation of the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century in the light of regulations and practices 
that are first documented in the fourteenth century. Nor can one tacitly 
take it for granted that the Franciscans’ Arts curriculum evolved simulta- 
neously with the curricula of the Dominicans and of the Augustinians.*! If 
we focus in particular on the first generations of thinkers who received 


bedientiam de ligni vetiti fructu, christiane sapientiae et charitati perdito gustu, propter 
quem se dederit omnem substantiam domum sue, ad comparationem inventi boni nichil se 
dedisse cognoscet... Hic autem modicus mente, egemus lingua, et nec novit verborum 
astutias, et orationes sapientium et enigmata, et Pyronis instantias, et silogismorum Crisip- 
pi solutiones, aut artium Aristotelis malam industriam, vel Platonis dulcis eloquentie se- 
ductionem, qui in ecclesiam nostram male et corrupte introducti sunt, tanquam Egiptiace 
quedam plage [Exod. 7:17 sqq]." On the dependence of Angelus' Chronicon on the Expo- 
sitio regulae, see P. MARANESI, Nescientes Litteras. L'ammonizione della regola france- 
scana e la questione degli studi nell ordine (sec. XIII-XVI), Roma 2000, 197 n. 158. Mara- 
nesi provides an excellent analysis (see 197-98) of Angelus’ account of Crescentius’ acti- 
vity. 

? See D. BURR, “John XXII and the Spirituals: Is Angelo Clareno telling the Truth?" in 
Franciscan Studies 63 (2005), 271-87. 

30 In his important contribution on Olivi’s lost works, S. Piron does not take into account 
the apocalyptic background of Angelus’ approach to Franciscan history, and suggests that 
his Chronicon might provide evidence for the introduction of the teaching of Aristotle 
among the Franciscans as early as the 1250s. Piron states: “si tel était le cas, il ny aurait 
guère à parler d’un retard des franciscains par rapport aux frères précheurs”; see S. PIRON, 
*Les ceuvres perdues d'Olivi: éssai de reconstitution", in AFH 91 (1998), 357-94, esp. 384. 
As a matter of fact, if Angelus Clarenus were to be taken literally, Franciscans would have 
even preceded Dominicans. This seems to me highly implausible. I think that what Piron 
suggests elsewhere is more convincing, namely that the Friars Minor “finally went through 
a first-hand assimilation of Aristotle's natural and moral philosophy" at a later stage, “be- 
tween the ‘Aquinas moment” in the 1270s... and John Duns Scotus"; see PIRON, “Francis- 
can Quodlibeta in Southern studia and at Paris, 1280-1300", 427. 


?! The influence of Dominican legislation on Franciscan legislation is often evident, but 
as far as teaching practices are concerned, one should be extremely wary of supplying 
missing information about the Franciscans by referring to what we know about the Do- 
minicans’ schools. Analogies between the programmes of studies in the two Orders ought 
to be proved, and not assumed, especially for the thirteenth century, when the curricula 
were not yet well-established and standardized. 
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their entire philosophical education in Franciscan schools and so, unlike 
Richard Rufus of Cornwall, Bonaventure or Roger Bacon, did not receive 
their Aristotelian training in university Arts faculties, we must own that 
some simple, but relevant questions remain unanswered. How did they 
acquire their indisputably extensive knowledge of Aristotle’s works? How 
many of these works did they approach directly, unabridged and in full? 
Where and how long did they study them? To what extent did they make 
use of the exegetical tradition? What role did summaries, florilegia, intro- 
ductory treatises and handbooks play in their philosophical education?" 


Apparently the practice of commenting upon Aristotle’s works was 
not diffused in Franciscan milieus during the thirteenth century. Accord- 
ing to Jacques Guy Bougerol, such a practice flourished rather early at 
Oxford under the influence of Robert Grosseteste, but was introduced at 
Paris only at the beginning of the fourteenth century by Alexander of Al- 
exandria.” Besides the fact that the latter’s commentary on the Metaphys- 
ics was not composed at Paris but most probably at the Franciscan house 
of Bologna,” none of these claims can be accepted without qualification. 
On the one hand, if Grosseteste’s teaching at the Franciscan studium in 
Oxford must have spurred English Franciscans to pay increasing attention 
to Aristotle as early as the mid-thirteenth century, we have evidence of 
only a few courses on his works that they might have taught. According to 


32 As J. Hamesse has shown, the best-known florilegium of Aristotle’s works, i.e., the 
so-called Auctoritates Aristotelis, was compiled by a Franciscan (Johannes de Fonte, lector 
at Montpellier), and was overtly conceived as an introduction destined to both the preach- 
ers and the Arts students (“pro usu introductionis thematum ipsorum praedicatorum ad 
populum simul ac in artibus studere volencium"); see J. HAMESSE, “Johannes de Fonte, 
compilateur des Parvi flores. Le témoignage de plusieurs manuscrits de la Bibliothèque 
Vaticane”, in AFP 88 (1995), 515-31; EADEM, “Le rôle joué par divers ordres religieux 
dans la composition des florilèges d' Aristote", in Aristotelica et Lulliana magistro doctis- 
simo Charles H. Lohr ... dedicata, ed. F. DOMINGUEZ, R. IMBACH, T. PINDL et P. WALTER 
(Instrumenta Patristica 26), ’s-Gravenhage 1995, 289-310. 


33 See J.G. BOUGEROL, “Dossier pour l'étude des rapports entre saint Bonaventure et 
Aristote", in AHDLMA 40 (1973), 135-222 ; see esp. 221, with n. 244, where one reads: 
*Le premier maitre à commenter officiellement Aristote est, à ma connaissance, Alexandre 
d'Alexandrie." This statement is reproduced in IDEM, /ntroduction à saint Bonaventure, 
Paris 1988, 51 n. 21. 


at According to BOUGEROL (see note 33, above), Alexander’s commentaries on the 
Metaphysics and De anima “datent du premier séjour d' Alexandre à Paris avant 1303.” 
New elements on the dating (1304-1306) and the place of composition (Bologna) of this 
commentary have been recently provided by F. AMERINI, “Alessandro di Alessandria sulla 
natura degli accidenti”, in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 16 
(2005), 201 n. 48. 
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Timothy B. Noone, the Scriptum super Metaphysicam ascribed to Richard 
Rufus derives from the exposition of the Aristotelian text that he provided 
at Oxford in the late 1240s;? Thomas de Bungey, who was lector in the 
Franciscan convent at Oxford about 1270 and was afterwards master at 
Cambridge, is said to have expounded De caelo; and the editors of Sco- 
tus’ Quaestiones super secundum et tertium De anima have recently ar- 
gued that his questions on the Praedicamenta, Sophistici Elenchi and De 
anima probably reflect the introductory lectures on logic and philosophy 
that he gave for his younger Franciscan fellows in the 1290s.” As to 
Paris, we know that Gonsalvus of Spain redacted his Conclusiones meta- 
physicae optimae before 1288, when he was lecturer there, and Sylvain 
Piron has suggested that some of the questions on natural philosophy dis- 
cussed by Peter Olivi ought to be considered as fragments of a course su- 
per Physicam which he might have imparted to his Parisian brothers.*? 


35 See T.B. Noone, An Edition and Study of the Scriptum super Metaphysicam, bk. 12, 
disc. 2: A Work Attributed to Richard Rufus of Cornwall, Ph.D. Diss., Centre for Medieval 
Studies, Toronto 1987, 2-75 (I am grateful to T.B. Noone for kindly providing me with a 
copy of his excellent work); IDEM, “Richard Rufus of Cornwall and the Authorship of the 
Scriptum super Metaphysicam", in Franciscan Studies 49 (1989), 55-91. On Rufus’ com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics see also IDEM, “Richard Rufus on Creation, Divine Immuta- 
bility, and Future Contingency in the Scriptum super Metaphysicam", in Documenti e studi 
sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 4 (1993), 1-23; IDEM, “Roger Bacon and Richard 
Rufus on Aristotle's Metaphysics: A Search for the Grounds of Disagreement", in Viva- 
rium 35 (1997), 251-65. I am not taking into account the commentary on the Physics as- 
cribed to Rufus by R. Wood because its attribution has been seriously challenged by S. 
DoNari, “The Anonymous Commentary on the Physics in Erfurt, Cod. Amplon Q. 312 
and Richard Rufus of Cornwall", in RTPM 72 (2005), 232-362. 


36 See A.G. LITTLE, The Grey Friars in Oxford, Oxford 1892, 153-54; IDEM, “The Fran- 
ciscan School at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century", in AFH 19 (1926), 851-52; J.R.H. 
MOORMAN, The Grey Friars in Cambridge 1225-1538, Cambridge 1952, 157-58. 


37 See B. IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI Quaestiones super secundum et tertium De anima, ed. 
B.C. BAZAN, K. EMERY, R. GREEN, T. NOONE, R. PLEVANO et A. TRAVER, in B. Joannis 
Duns Scoti Opera Philosophica 5, Washington, D.C.-St. Bonaventure, NY 2006, 142*- 
43*. 

38 See the "Introductio historico-critica” in Fr. GONSALVI HISPANI OFM Quaestiones di- 
sputatae et de quodlibet, ed. L. AMORÓS (Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica medii Aevi 
9), Quaracchi 1935, xlviii-lii; J. HAMESSE, “La production littéraire, miroir des rapports 
entre studia et universités", in Studio e studia: /e scuole degli Ordini Mendicanti tra XIII e 
XIV secolo. Atti del XXIX Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 11-13 ottobre 2001, Spoleto 
2002, 271-302, esp. 280-81. 

3° PIRON, “Les œuvres perdues d'Olivi: éssai de reconstitution", 380-85; see also IDEM, 
“The Formation of Olivi's Intellectual Project”, in Oliviana 1 (2003), 4, http://oliviana. 
revues.org/document8.html. 
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Whatever the case may be, the fact remains that the remarkable famili- 
arity with Aristotelian materials shown by most Franciscans theologians— 
before Scotus—can hardly be considered as the by-product of their ex- 
pounding and teaching the Stagirite’s works. Given the paucity of factual 
information, a careful scrutiny of the ways of citing, interpreting and using 
Aristotle’s thought might be extremely helpful to further our understanding 
of the nature and limits of the knowledge of Aristotelian philosophy in 
Franciscan circles. Unfortunately, despite long and often inconclusive quar- 
rels about the Franciscans’ attitude towards Aristotle, we still lack any 
quantitative and qualitative analyses of their references to his writings, the 
remarkable exceptions being some articles by Jacques Guy Bougerol, Leo 
Elders and Angelo Marchesi which focus exclusively on Bonaventure.’ 


In this essay I can make only a few, incomplete and provisional re- 
marks on this point. Unlike William de la Mare, most Franciscans work- 
ing in the last quarter of the thirteenth century give all but precise quota- 
tions. They seem to have memorized distorted excerpts of their sources 
and make frequent use of sayings and maxims. They are scarcely sensitive 
to the accuracy of the translations they use," and at times they refer 
within a single work to different versions of the same Aristotelian treatise, 
including totally obsolete ones. They often copy second-hand citations 
without cross-checking them. Needless to say, this is a widespread work- 
ing method among most thirteenth-century theologians.” It is nevertheless 


? BouGEROL, “Dossier pour l'étude des rapports entre saint Bonaventure et Aristote”, 
135-22 ; L. ELDERS, “Les citations d’Aristote dans le Commentaire sur les Sentences de 
saint Bonaventure”, in San Bonaventura maestro di vita francescana e di sapienza 1, a 
cura di A. POMPEI (Pontificia Facoltà Teologica "S. Bonaventura"), Roma 1976, 831-42; 
A. MARCHESI, "L'atteggiamento di S. Bonaventura di fronte al pensiero di Aristotele", 
Ibid., 843-59. 

^! An interesting exception is provided by GUALTERUS DE BRUGIS, Quaestiones disputa- 
tae q.2, ed. LONGPRÉ, 19, where, after quoting almost literally Grosseteste's translation of 
the Ethics, Walter refers to the translation from Arabic, which he ascribes to Averroes: 
"Respondeo: Philosophus, IV Ethicorum, c. 17 dicit sic: ‘Sicut in opinativo duae sunt spe- 
cies, scilicet degnotes et prudentia, sic et in morali duae sunt, haec quidem naturalis virtus, 
haec autem principalis" [see 44b14-17; AL 24 1-3.4, 492]; et Averroes, in sua translatione 
VI libri: ‘Sicut in intellectu sunt duae virtutes, scilicet naturalis, qui intellectus dicitur, et 
acquisita, quae scientia nominatur, sic in omni specie ex speciebus virtutis sunt duae virtu- 
tes, una quidem naturalis, alia autem consuetudinalis’.” The influence of the translatio 
arabica in thirteenth-century thought has been remarked by J.B. KOROLEC, “Le commen- 
taire d'Averoés sur l'Étique à Nicomaque", in Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 27 
(1985), 104-7, esp. 105, who mentions Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, Roger Bacon 
and pseudo-Peckham. 


? See, e.g., M.-D. CHENU, Introduction à l'étude de saint Thomas d'Aquin (Publications 
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interesting to call attention to three phenomena that are particularly rele- 
vant in the context of the Franciscan Order: first, the existence of stock 
passages extracted from Aristotle and his commentators, which were 
regularly applied to the discussion of specific topics; second, the frequent 
distortions, either deliberate or not, of Aristotle’s words; third, the high 
degree of selectivity in Aristotelian references, often inspired by the un- 
stated desire to give precedence, wherever possible, not to the most philo- 
logically correct texts but to the most palatable or effective for the defence 
of a specific thesis. 


One might be misled by the fact that Bonaventure’s followers often 
clearly identify their philosophical sources, give almost exact references 
to books and chapters of Aristotle’s or Averroes’ works, and sometimes 
even mention the incipit of the passages to which they are alluding. Yet 
this does not prove that they always had the corpus Aristotelicum at hand, 
because such passages might have been included in excerpts and compila- 
tions or in theological works authored by highly esteemed masters. For 
instance, in his fifth question de fide, when he argues that several Chris- 
tian doctrines are corroborated by philosophical documents, Bartholomew 
of Bologna introduces the classification of “four opinions about the 
world,” apparently quoting verbatim from the first book of Averroes’ 
great commentary on De caelo. But are we sure that he is actually taking 
his classification from that source? A closer inspection reveals that he is 
not citing but rather rewriting and condensing Averroes’ passage, which 
had a wide circulation among Franciscans because it had been inserted 
almost word-for-word in the chapter of Thomas of York’s Sapientiale de- 
voted to Aristotle’s position about the eternity of the world? (see Appen- 
dix II). Even when we can reasonably assume that certain references were 
cross-checked with their sources, their unexpected presence is often 


de l'Institut d'Etudes Médiévales de Montréal 11), Montréal-Paris 1950, 127-29; H.F. 
DONDAINE, “Les scolastiques citent-ils les Pères de première main?" in Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques 36 (1952), 231-43. For general remarks on medieval prac- 
tices of citation, see A. DE LIBERA, “De la lecture à la paraphrase. Remarques sur la cita- 
tion au Moyen Age”, in Langages 73 (1984), 17-29. 

5 On the Sapientiale and its considerable influence, see E. LoNGPRÉ, “Fr. Thomas 
d’York, OFM. La première somme métaphysique du XIII. siècle”, in AFH 19 (1926), 875- 
930; "Thomas d'York et Matthieu d'Aquasparta. Textes inédites sur le probléme de la 
création", in AHDLMA 1 (1926), 269-308, esp. 270-71; D.E. SHARP, Franciscan Philoso- 
phy at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century, Oxford-London 1930, 49-112; F. RETUCCI, “The 
Sapientiale of Thomas of York, OFM: The Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Critical Edi- 
tion", with Appendix by J. GOERING, in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 52 (2010), 133- 
59. 
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linked to their having been previously used, for the same purposes, by an 
authoritative master. To give just one example, one might be surprised by 
the case of an ‘Avicennian Augustinian’ like Roger Marston,’ who 
openly declares that in order to demonstrate the immortality of the soul 
“the Saints’ arguments are more effective than any philosophical inven- 
tion"? while in fact he answers an objection against this truth of faith by 
introducing a distinction between two meanings of ‘possible’ which he 
overtly ascribes to Averroes, referring to a well-identified passage of his 
commentary super I Caeli et mundi. But it was precisely upon a tenden- 
tious reading of this same passage that, while lecturing on the Sentences, 
William de la Mare had based his answer to the question “Whether the 
rational soul is immortal’*° (see Appendix III). And the deference here 
shown to the Islamic philosopher is emphasized by the fact that he is the 
sole authority cited in the response, while the three arguments in favour of 
the immortality are extracted from Aristotle’s De anima; ironically 
enough, Augustine is mentioned only in two arguments against the soul’s 
immortality!“ 


Moreover, we know that, despite the harsh polemics against him, 
Thomas Aquinas was one of the favourite sources of late thirteenth- 
century Franciscans: his writings were a mine from which they extracted 
doxographic information, ideas and arguments. It has also been suggested 
that scholars such as Peter of Falco went as far as to borrow Aristotelian 
citations from Aquinas, but in most cases they are so short that they 
hardly allow one to verify this hypothesis. It is therefore interesting to 


^ Defining this ‘current of thought’, GILSON, “Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint 
Augustin”, 102-3 n. 3, explicitly mentions Marston. 

^ ROGERUS MARSTON, Quaestiones disputatae de anima q.7, ed. PP. COLLEGI 
BONAVENTURAE, 374: “...credo firmiter rationes Sanctorum efficaciores omnibus philoso- 
phicis inventionibus, quamvis eadem et a Sanctis et a philosophis in hac materia assuman- 
tur." 

46 On the distortion of the original meaning of Averroes’ distinction, see CALDERA, “La 
source inattendue d'un 'néo-augustinien"", 289. For William’s use of Augustine as an 
authority against the immortality of the soul, see GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Scriptum in 
secundum librum Sententiarum d.19 q.1 arg.2 and 5, ed. KRAML, 241. 


#7 GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, /bid., ed. KRAML, 241-42. 


+ GONDRAS, “Les aspects fondamentaux de la pensée de Pierre de Falco”, 61. It is worth 
noticing that among Peter’s Aristotelian “quotations” possibly taken from Aquinas one can 
find sayings which are indeed used by the latter, but had a wide circulation and were des- 
tined to be recorded in the Auctoritates Aristotelis; see e.g. PETRUS DE FALCO, Quaestiones 
disputatae ordinariae II q.14 a.l, ed. GONDRAS, 511: “Sicut dicit Philosophus, IV Meta- 


»». 


physicae : ‘Ratio, quam significat nomen, est definitio"; Auctoritates Aristotelis, ed. J. 
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look at an outstanding theologian like Matthew of Aquasparta. Recent 
scholarship has shown that, far from being a slavish disciple of Bonaven- 
ture, he was an independent thinker, who in certain fields (such as gnose- 
ology) departed from his master, while in others (for instance while he 
discusses de productione rerum) did not hesitate to incorporate whole pas- 
sages from Aquinas’ works. Neither anti-Thomist nor anti-Aristotelian, he 
made large use of Aristotle’s writings, which he personally owned in his 
rich private library, together with those of various commentators, from 
Averroes to Godfrey of Aspall." Even a cursory glance at his works re- 
veals that he systematically appeals to Peripatetic tenets in order to justify 
his own theological doctrines. But if his knowledge of the Aristotelian 
tradition was undoubtedly wide, was it also deep? And was it always 
based on direct assimilation of Aristotle's principles and theories? 


The hitherto available editions of Matthew's most significant theo- 
logical works might convey this impression, but one must recall that most 
of them were published before the 1960s, and therefore reflect the stan- 
dards of scholarship of that period. The long lists of sources that can be 
found in the indices of these editions, including the more or less accurate 
references to the Giunta and Bekker editions of Aristotle's works, must 
therefore be taken with great caution. When reading a passage where Mat- 
thew is apparently repeating Aristotle’s own words, one should always 


HAMESSE, in Les Auctoritates Aristotelis. Un florilège médiéval. Étude historique et édi- 
tion critique, Louvain-Paris 1974, 124 $116. 


? On these aspects of Matthew's thought, see C. BÉRUBÉ, *Henri de Gand et Mathieu 
d'Acquasparta interprétes de saint Bonaventure", in Naturaleza y gracia 21 (1974), 131- 
72; J.D. Down, “Matthew of Aquasparta's De productione rerum and its Relation to St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure", in Franciscan Studies 34 (1974), 34-73; S. MARRONE, 
*Matthew of Aquasparta, Henry of Ghent and Augustinian Epistemology after Bonaven- 
ture”, in Franziskanische Studien 65 (1983), 252-90; F.-X. PUTALLAZ, La connaissance de 
soi au XIII" siècle. De Mathieu d'Aquasparta à Thierry de Freiberg (Etudes de philoso- 
phie médiévale 67), Paris 1991, 13-84, 397-98; L. MAURO, “Matteo e Bonaventura", in 
Matteo d'Acquasparta francescano, filosofo, politico. Atti del XXIX Convegno storico 
internazionale, Todi, 11-14 ottobre 1992, Spoleto 1993, 173-96; PUTALLAZ, Figures fran- 
ciscaines de Bonaventure à Duns Scot, esp. 51-63 and 76 (“si donc l’on définit le ‘néo- 
augustinisme' comme un anti-thomisme, un anti-aristotélisme, Matthieu d'Aquasparta 
n'en est pas"); L.-J. BATAILLON, “Matthieu d'Aquasparta lecteur de Thomas d’Aquin”, in 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 78 (1994), 584-86 ; P. VIAN, "Le letture 
dei maestri francescani. Tre casi nel secondo Duecento", in Libri, biblioteche e letture dei 
frati mendicanti (secoli XIII-XIV). Atti del XXXII Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 7-9 
ottobre 2004, Spoleto 2005, 29-78, esp. 53-61. On Matthew's library and his Aristotelian 
books, see E. MENESTO, “La biblioteca di Matteo d'Acquasparta", in Matteo d’Aquasparta 
francescano, filosofo, politico, 257-90, esp. 260. 
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wonder whether he is truly doing so (as he often does) or whether he is 
recycling second-hand materials. For instance, Matthew often alludes to a 
passage of the second Book of De anima where Aristotle draws a com- 
parison between different kinds of soul and different figures. In his 
Quaestiones de anima VI, composed between 1281/82 and 1286/87 at the 
studium of the Sacred Palace, while criticizing the doctrine of the anima- 
tion of the heavens, Matthew states: “Unde et Philosophus dicit, II De an- 
ima: ‘Semper in eo, quod est consequens, est in potentia, quod prius est, in 
figuris et in anima, ut trigonum in tetragono, et tetragonum in pentagono, 
ita est vegetativum in sensitivo, sensitivum autem in intellectivo’.” Now, 
although the editor refers to text 31 (Giunta edition, i.e., lines 414b29-32 
of the Bekker edition) of Aristotle’s work, this can be the source only of 
the first part of the passage quoted by Matthew. Indeed in these lines, 
faithfully translated by both James of Venice and William of Moerbeke, 
the Stagirite states only that the triangle is implied by the quadrilateral as 
the nutritive soul is implied by the sensitive, without introducing the par- 
allel between the pentagon and the intellective soul. Nonetheless, Mat- 
thew routinely presents this expanded version of the Aristotelian passage, 
as it is clear from his questions de cognitione (disputed at the end of his 
stay in Paris, 1277-1279) and from his questions de anima XIII, which 
predate his questions de anima VI. In his Quaestiones disputatae de anima 
XIII Matthew discusses an argument against the immediate union of the 
intellective soul with the body that plainly depends on a parallel argument 
expounded by Thomas Aquinas in his own Quaestiones disputatae de an- 
ima, where Thomas presents the Aristotelian text relating various kinds of 
soul to geometrical figures exactly in the same terms constantly employed 
by Matthew (see Appendix IV). In other words, what modern editors of 
the Franciscan cardinal have considered as a genuine quotation from Aris- 
totle’s De anima turns out to be a saying, diffused among the Francis- 
cans” and possibly borrowed from Aquinas, and it is striking that Mat- 
thew repeats it by heart even when—as in his Quaestiones de anima VI— 
he starts by citing Aristotle’s words verbatim. 


In the writings of other contemporary Franciscan theologians one can 
find significant samples of less innocent distortions of Aristotelian texts 
and of their highly selective use. I mentioned at the beginning that in his 
Correctorium fratris Thomae William de la Mare often accurately quotes 


50 See, e.g., PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum q.50 
arg.3 pro, ed. JANSEN, 51: *Consonatque hoc verbo Aristotelis dicentis quod 'sicut trigo- 
num est in tetragono, sic vegetativum est in sensitivo ef sensitivo in intellectivo." 
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Aristotle and Averroes, but unsurprisingly he also tries, on occasion, to 
attribute to them statements that they would hardly have uttered. For in- 
stance, while criticising the Thomist doctrine of the pure potentiality of 
primary matter, William refers to passages from the De generatione et 
corruptione, the Physics and the Ethics (together with Averroes’ commen- 
taries) in order to prove that “the philosophers” recognized the existence 
of active potencies in matter and therefore, despite some lexical differ- 
ences, substantially agreed with Augustine’s doctrine of rationes semina- 
les.?' It is noteworthy that his effort to find this doctrine even in the “elev- 
enth” (actually the twelfth) Book of the Metaphysics” sparked the reac- 
tion of Robert Orford, who in his Correctorium Corruptorii “Sciendum” 
first denounces William’s pretension to ascribing to the Stagirite a claim 
that he never made, and then wonders whether this might not derive from 
a false gloss: 

Ad hoc quod dicunt Philosophum in XI Metaphysicae expresse ponere 

inchoationes formarum, dicendum quod non dicunt verum, nunquam 

enim invenies dictum a Philosopho sed potentias passivas in materia, 


quas Commentator dicit habilitates, nisi forte aliqua glossa falsa glos- 
set potentias activas." 


Equally interesting are the aforementioned Quaestiones disputatae de 
fide, redacted around 1275 by Bartholomew of Bologna. In his first ques- 
tion, which deals with the necessity of believing what cannot be demon- 
strated by reason, Bartholomew introduces Aristotle and Averroes to en- 
dorse Augustine's refutation of scepticism.” At the same time he stresses 


>! GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, Correctorium fratris Thomae a.85, ed. GLORIEUX, 351-53. 

5 IDEM, Ibid., ed. GLORIEUX, 352-53 : “Etiam philosophi inveniuntur aliquando uti no- 
mine rationum seminalium.... Et Philosophus, XI Metaphysicae, expresse ponit incohatio- 
nes sive potentias formarum in materia ut ex albo in potentia fiat aliquod album in actu; 
similiter I De generatione et Corruptione: ut sint omnia ex ente in potentia et non ente in 
actu. Et Commentator super eumdem librum aliquantulum infra, super illa particulam: et 
dubium est in hoc dicendum ex quo non ente fiat generatio: non enim quodlibet ens fit ex 
qualibet potentia sed unumquodque entium fit ex eo quod est in potentia illud quod fit in 
potentia propria ita quod numerus potentiarum sit sicut numerus specierum entium genera- 
lium. Et dicit, scilicet Aristoteles, quod opinabatur quod sit una secundum substantiam et 
multa secundum habitudines sive habilitates. Haec Commentator." It is clear that William 
is actually referring to Metaphysics XII (most probably 1069b1-21), as is shown by his 
quotation from Averroes *super eumdem librum" contained in his great commentary on 
Metaphysics XII 11, ed. in Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis 8, Venezia 
1562-1574: reprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1962, f. 297E-F. 

% Le Correctorium corruptorii "Sciendum", ed. P. GLORIEUX (Bibliothèque thomiste 
31), Paris 1956, 303. 


5t See BARTHOLOMAEUS DE BONONIA, Quaestiones disputatae de fide q.l, ed. M. 
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the limits of philosophical knowledge about the ultimate end of human 
life, claiming that the Stagirite treated this topic “as if he were blind” 
(“tamquam caecutiens").? Nevertheless, in question 2, in order to refute 
the heretical doctrine that no religion can lead man to true beatitude, he 
insists that “according to the Saints and the philosophers” beatitude is an 
everlasting spiritual condition that man can attain “after this life.” It was 
certainly not easy to find this Christian concept of celestial happiness in 
Aristotle’s reference book on this topic, i.e., the Nicomachean Ethics, but 
Bartholomew's solution is simple. Although well-acquainted with the Eth- 
ics and its exegetical tradition, which had been available to every Latin 
reader since the end of the 1240s," he attributes to the Stagirite what he 
supposedly said “secundum translationem alexandrinam.” In other words, 
he quotes extensively, and faithfully, a passage of the so-called Summa 
alexandrinorum, the Latin version of an Arabic paraphrase of the Ethics. 
This was indeed an outdated source in the 1270s, but it had the advantage 
of presenting Aristotle’s notion of theoretical happiness as a paradigm of 
eternal beatitude.”” 


MUCKSHOFF, in Die Quaestiones disputatae de fide des Bartholomäus von Bologna OFM 
(BGPThMA 24.4), Münster i. W. 1940, 11. 


55 IDEM, Ibid., ed. MUCKSHOFF, 17: “Sed constat, quod cognitio ultimae perfectionis 
humanae, sc. quae est cognitio beatitudinis i.e. cognitio, quam habebunt beati de Deo post 
hanc vitam, huius, inquam, rei vera cognitio transcendit omnen facultatem humani ingenii 
et inquisicionem naturalem.... Aristoteles enim de hac materia loquens Eth. I cap. XV sc. 
pro nepotum autem fortuna etc. tamquam caecutiens et omnino tenebris videns pertransit." 


?6 For Bartholomew's references to the Nicomachean Ethics, see, e.g., Quaestiones dispu- 
tatae de fide, ed. MUCKSHOFF, 4, 17, 24, 53, 96; for his references to “Eustratius” and an- 
other—hitherto unidentified—commentator, see 5-6, 48, 53-54. As is well-known, Gros- 
seteste translated the whole Ethics and the corpus of its Greek commentaries in 1246-1247. 


57 BARTHOLOMAEUS DE BONONIA, Quaestiones disputatae de fide q.2, ed. MÜCKSHOFF, 
30-31: “Vera enim beatitudo secundum Sanctos et philosophos est status hominis post 
hanc vitam debitus, qui est felicissimus et in sua felicitate, quae potissime consistit in bo- 
nis spiritualibus rationalis creaturae, est perpetuus et sine interruptione et sine fine. Unde 
et ipse Philosophus dicit X Eth. secundum translationem alexandrinam, loquens de felicita- 
te substantiarum caelestium et intellectualium dicit, inquam, *quod perfectus actus intellec- 
tus speculativi finis sit vitae humanae et exemplar verae beatitudinis, eo sc. quod per hunc 
actum assimilatur homo Deo glorioso et angelis eius. Opera enim omnium aliarum virtu- 
tum actiones exiles sunt neque digne dici de Deo et caelestibus. Cum autem vitam habeant, 
actum habent aliquem necessario. Non enim decet, ut sint dormientes. Actum igitur habent 
nobilissimum ; talis enim decet vitam nobilissimam et est speculandi actus et continuus 
intuitus intellectualis et delectabilis et indefessus. Homines igitur perfectius hunc actum 
habentes et magis usum eius continuantes sunt feliciores quia vere felicibus similiores’.” 
The long quotation “secundum translationem alexandrinam" is almost literally taken from 
the version of the Summa alexandrinorum, edited in C. MARCHESI, L'Etica Nicomachea 
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I have provided just a few examples which, I hope, may contribute to 
highlighting the importance of the study of Aristotelian quotations in late 
thirteenth-century Franciscan literature, and give impulse to scholarly re- 
search in this neglected field. Though uncomfortably boring, such an 
approach might considerably help us to abandon general (and generic) 
discussions about the confrontation or combination of ‘Augustinianism’ 
and ‘Aristotelianism’ in Franciscan theologians after Bonaventure and to 
perform the more productive task of thoroughly investigating their com- 
plex strategies of appropriation of materials inherited from the Aristote- 
lian tradition. In so doing, we might even be able to confirm—or to cor- 
rect—the impression that one gets after reading their works, namely, that 
despite the fact that their terminology, their categories and many aspects 
of their worldview were essentially Aristotelian, their unrelenting refer- 
ences to Peripatetic sources were more decorative than foundational, and 
that, after all, one must wait for Scotus before finding a Franciscan theo- 
logian who not only exploits Aristotle’s thought, but deeply commits him- 
self to its critical evaluation. 


Universita del Piemonte Orientale “A. Avogadro”, Vercelli 
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APPENDIX I: WILLIAM DE LA MARE AND AVERROES 


A: GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, 
Scriptum in secundum librum 
Sententiarum d.3 q.1, ed. H. 
KRAML, 48. 


Aliqui celebri et magni dixe- 
runt quod nec angelus nec 
anima sunt compositi ex mate- 
ria et forma, sed solum ex quo 
est et quod est. Quicquid isti 
philosophentur, sancti et phi- 


B: GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, 
Correctorium fratris Thomae 
a.28, in Le Correctorium 
Corruptorii « Quare », ed. P. 
GLORIEUX, 119. 


Etiam haec positio, scilicet 
quod anima non habet mate- 
riam, plane est contra Au- 
gustinum qui ubique VII 
super Genesim ad litteram 
supponit eam habere mate- 
riam,... Ecce Augustinus po- 
nit animam habere materiam 
pro suo genere spiritualem. 


C: AVERROES, Commen- 
tarium magnum in Aristo- 
telis de anima Ul, t.5, ed. 
F.S. CRAWFORD, 409-10. 


nella tradizione latina medievale: documenti e appunti, Messina 1904, Ixxxiv. 


58 After the completion of this article, D. CALMA published Le poids de la citation. 


Etude sur les sources arabes et grecques dans l’œuvre de Dietrich de Freiburg, Fribourg 
2010. Though devoted to a single Dominican theologian, this essay provides an inspiring 
model for the study of medieval citational practices in general. 


losophi dicunt contrarium. 
Isidorus enim, De summo 


bono, dicit quod angelus est 
compositus ex materia et for- 
ma. Item Commentator, super 
3. De anima, dicit sic: *Que- 
madmodum sensibile dividitur 
in materiam et formam, sic 
intelligibile esse oportet in 
consimile his duobus, scilicet 
in aliquid simile materiae et in 
aliquid simile formae, et hoc 
necesse est in omnibus formis 
abstractis quae intelligunt 
aliud a se’. 


Luca Bianchi 


Huic videtur concordare 
Commentator super I™ [rec- 
tius: II] de Anima ubi inqui- 
rit an intellectus materialis sit 
aliquod ens et non est aliqua 
forma nec prima materia, sic 
dissolvit: quemadmodum enim 
sensibile dividitur in mate- 
riam et formam, sic intellec- 
tuale [rectius: “intelligibile”, 
as in ms. A, according to the 
apparatus, n. 36] omne opor- 
tet dividi in consimilia his 
duobus, scilicet in aliquod 
simile formae et in aliquod 
simile materiae; et hoc ne- 
cesse est ponere [om. in ms. 
A] in intelligentia abstracta 
quae intelligit aliud, etsi non 
[rectius: et si non, non] esset 
multitudo in formis ab- 
stractis. 


Quemadmodum enim sen- 
sibile esse dividitur in 
materiam et formam, sic 
intelligibile oportet dividi 
in consimilia hiis duobus, 
scilicet in aliquod simile 
forme et in aliquod simi- 
le materie. Et hoc neces- 
se est in omni intelligen- 
tia abstracta quae intel- 
ligit aliud; et si non, non 
esset multitudo in for- 
mis abstractis. 


APPENDIX II: BARTHOLOMEW OF BOLOGNA, 
THOMAS OF YORK AND AVERROES 


A: BARTHOLOMAEUS DE Bo- 
NONIA Quaestiones disputatae 
de fide q.5, ed. M MUCKS- 
HOFF (BGPThMA 24.4), 90. 


B: THOMAS DE YORK, Sa- 
pientiale, ed. in E. LONG- 
PRÉ, “Thomas d'York et 
Matthieu d'Aquasparta. Tex- 
tes inédites sur le probléme 
de la création", 279-80. 


C: AVERROES, Commentaria 
magna in Aristotelem, De 
celo et mundo I t.102, ed. R. 
ARNZEN et F.J. CARMODY, 
vol. 1, 195-96. 


Item de creatione mundi et 
eius inceptione ex tempore 
contra errorem de mundi 
eternitatem nota id, quod dicit 
Plato pro fide nostra, ut habe- 
tur in commentario circa 
finem primi libri Caeli et 
mundi, ubi sic scribit Com- 
mentator: “Quattuor”, inquit, 
"sunt opiniones de mundo, 
quarum una est credere, quod 
nec habuit initium nec habe- 
bit finem, et haec est opinio 


Aristotelis; et ipse fuit pri- 


Averroes similiter, II Coeli 
et mundi, c. 16, numerat 
diversas super hoc opinio- 
nes, dicens quod quattuor 
sunt. Quarum prima est 
credere ipsum nec generabi- 
lem nec corruptibilem et 
hanc dicit Aristotelis, qui 
primus fuit dicens, et haec 


Opiniones autem de mundo 
sunt quatuor: aut credere 
ipsum esse non generabile 
aut corruptibile, et hec est 
opinio Aristotelis et ipse fuit 
primus dicens hoc Philoso- 
phorum Grecorum, et hoc 
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mus, qui hoc dixit inter philo- 
sophos Graecorum; alia opi- 
nio est credere per oppositum, 
quod habuit principium et 
habebit finem; et haec est 
opinio Anaxagorae inter natu- 
rales; et hoc sustinent tres 
leges, quae sunt notae in no- 
stro tempore: sc. Lex mauro- 
rum, Christianorum et Judeo- 
rum; tertia opinio est credere, 
quod habuit principium, sed 
non habebit finem; et haec est 
opinio Platonis; quarta est 
credere, quod non habuit 
principium, tamen habebit fi- 
nem, sed hanc nullus tenuit." 


est opinio graecorum philo- 
sophorum et hoc tenebat 
antiqua lex Arabicorum et 
hoc intelligitur ex occultis 
verbis Chaldeorum. Secun- 
da est credere ipsum gene- 
rabilem et corruptibilem et 
hoc est Anaxagorae ex phi- 
losophis et hanc tenere dicit 
tres leges maurorum, chri- 
stianorum et  judeorum. 
Tertia est Platonis, qui dicit 
ipsum generabilem et non 
corruptibilem. Quarta est 
credere non generabilem, 
sed corriptibilem; sed hoc 
nullus dixit nisi loquentes 
suae legis. 
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tenebat lex Zabiorum anti- 
qua, et hoc intelligetur ex 
verbis occultis Caldeorum ; 
aut credere ipsum esse gene- 
rabile et corruptibile et hec 
est opinio Anaxagore ex 
Philosophis, et hanc susti- 
nent tres leges que sunt 
modo note scilicet Mauro- 
rum et Christianorum et 
Iudeorum ; opinio vero ter- 
tia est Platonis et est quod 
sit generabile et non corrup- 
tibile; quarta vero credere 
non generabile sed corrupti- 
bile sed hoc nullus dicebat 
inquantum scimus nisi lo- 
quentes nostre legis, quam- 
vis sit hoc tantum extra 
naturam. 


APPENDIX III: ROGER MARSTON, 
WILLIAM DE LA MARE AND AVERROES 


A: ROGERUS MARSTON, Quae- 
stiones disputatae de anima q.7, 
in ROGERUS MARSTON, Quae- 
stiones disputatae de emanatio- 
ne aeterna, de statu naturae 
lapsae et de anima, ed. PP. 
CoLLEGH S. BONAVENTURAE, 
371. 


B: GUILELMUS DE LA MARE, 
Scriptum in secundum librum 
Sententiarum d.19 q.1, ed. H. 
KRAML, 242. 


C: AVERROES, Commen- 
taria magna in Aristote- 
lem, De celo et mundo I 
t.124, ed. R. ARNZEN, et 
F.J. CARMODY, vol. 1, 
238. 


Ad quintum dicendum quod 
aliquis est passibile vel corrupti- 
bile vel quia habet in se causam 
suae corruptionis...; aliquid vero 
est corruptibile non quia in se 
causam habet naturalem suae 
corruptionis, sed quia Deus per 
sua manutenentiae subtractio- 
niem potest dimittere quod cedat 
in nihilum, et tale potest per 
divinam supportationem in esse 
perpetuari. Haec autem distinctio 
corruptibilis confirmatur per 
Commentatorem super I Caeli et 


Immortale proprie idem est 
quod impossibile corrumpi 
secundum suum esse substan- 
tiale, et hoc potest esse dupli- 
citer, vel ex se et sic solus 
Deus est immortalis, vel ex 
alio et sic anima rationalis est 
immortalis. Et isto modo di- 
stinguit Commentator, Super 
1 Caeli et mundi super illud: 
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“Revertamur modo ad no- 
strum sermonem": Possibile et 
impossibile. Dicit enim quod 
"possibile et impossibile sunt 
duobus modis, ex se et ab 
altero". 


mundi, in illo cap. Revertamur 
modo ad nostrum sermonem, 
dicentem quod possibile et im- 
possibile sunt duobus modis, 
scilicet ex se et ab extrinseco, et 
non est inconveniens aliquid esse 
possibile de se et impossibile ab 
extrinseco: possibile, in quan- 
tum est ex nihilo, non autem eo 
quod sit ex contrariis vel quia 
habet contrarium aut quia subsi- 


..possibile enim aut est 
possibile ex se et ex rebus 
extrinsecis, ut notum est 
de possibili simpliciter, 
aut quia aliquis dicet 
aliquid esse possibile in 
se et impossibile ex ex- 
trinseco, secundum opi- 


stit naturaliter in corruptibili. 


nionem dicentis mundum 
esse possibilis corruptio- 
nis in se et impossibilis 
quoad extrinsecum. 


APPENDIX IV: MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA 
AND THOMAS AQUINAS 


A: MATTHAEUS DE 
AQUASPARTA, Quae- 
stiones de anima VI 
q.4, ed. A.-J. GON- 


DRAS, 297. 


Unde et Philosophus 
dicit, I De anima: 
‘Semper in eo, quod 
est consequens, est in 
potentia, quod prius 
est, in figuris et in 
anima, ut trigonum in 
tetragono, et tetrago- 
num in pentagono, ita 
est vegetativum 
sensitivo, 
autem in intellectivo' . 


in 
sensitivum 


B: MATTHAEUS DE 
AQUASPARTA, Quae- 
stiones disputatae de 
cognitione q.4, in 
Quaestiones disputa- 
tae selectae, ed. PP. 
COLLEGI S. BONA- 
VENTURAE, 300. 

Item, sicut dicit Philo- 
sophus II de Anima, 
sicut trigonum in 
tetragono et tetrago- 
num in pentagono, sic 
est vegetativum 
sensitivo et sensitivum 
in intellectivo’. 


in 


C: MATTHAEUS DE 
AQUASPARTA,  Qua- 
stiones disputatae de 
anima XIII q.3, ed. A.- 
J. GONDRAS, 42-43. 


Item, Philosophus, IT 
De anima: sicut tri- 
gonum in tetragono 
et tetragonum in 
pentagono, sic vege- 
tativum in sensitivo et 
sensitivum in intellec- 
tivo; sed trigonum 
non unitur pentagono 
nisi mediante tetrago- 
no; ergo similiter in 
proposito, non unitur 
vegetativum intellec- 
tivo nisi sensitivo 
mediante; sed plus 
distat natura corpora- 
lis ab intellectiva 
quam vegetabilis; er- 
go nullo modo uni- 


D: THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Quaestiones 
disputatae de anima 
q.2, ed. B.C. BAZAN, 
in Sancti Thomae de 
Aquino Opera Omnia 
(Ed. Leonina 24.1), 
14. 

Philosophus dicit in 
II De anima quod 
sicut trigonum est in 
tetragono et tetrago- 
num in pentagono, 
ita nutritiuum est in 
sensitiuo et sensi- 
tiuum in intellectiuo. 
Set trigonum non 
est in tetragono actu, 
set potentia tantum, 
ne-que etiam tetrago- 
num in pentagono. 
Ergo nec nutritiuum 
nec sensitiuum sunt 


actu in intellectiua 
parte anime. Cum 
ergo pars intel- 


lectiua anime non 
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tur ei nisi medianti- | uniatur corpori nisi 

bus vegetativo et] mediante nutritiuo 

sensitivo. et sensitiuo, et nutri- 
tiuum et sensitiuum 
non sint actu in intel- 
lectiuo,  intellectiua 
pars anime non erit 
corpore unita. 


ENSEIGNEMENT ET DÉBAT DANS LES ORDRES 
MENDIANTS DU XIIIe SIÈCLE : LE CAS DES 
QUODLIBETA DE RICHARD DE MEDIAVILLA 


ALAIN BOUREAU 


I propre des studia des ordres mendiants au Moyen Âge cen- 
tral reste mal connue, malgré des avancées récentes. Traditionnelle- 
ment, on rapproche cette activité de la pratique enseignante dans les uni- 
versités, dont les fréres composaient une part capitale, dans son dynamis- 
me et son influence. De fait les exercices sont analogues (/ecturae, quo- 
dlibeta). La division entre faculté des arts et faculté de théologie trouve 
son équivalent dans le jeu complexe et mobile des différents statuts de 
studia. Mais l'inconvénient historiographique de ce parallele est de réduire 
toute activité intellectuelle collective des fréres à l'enseignement qu'il se 
déroule dans les universités, soit dans les studia. Je voudrais montrer, sur 
un cas précis, mais important, que l'institution des ordres pouvait impli- 
quer un débat davantage qu'un enseignement, sous des formes de com- 
munication empruntées à cet enseignement. Pour donner une comparaison 
contemporaine et triviale, les différents partis frangais actuels produisent 
pendant l'été ce qu'ils nomment des « universités » du parti X ou Y. Les 
apparences universitaires sont bien là, avec des programmes, des séances 
pléniéres (cours magistraux), des discussions (travaux dirigés) et des ate- 
liers (travaux pratiques). Mais la presse et le public y voient nettement un 
affrontement des tendances, qui en fait annoncent et préparent des 
Congrés plus explicitement tournés vers une orientation politique. Bien 
entendu, je ne prétends pas que toutes les séances quodlibétiques des frè- 
res correspondent à ce modèle, mais certaines furent sans doute de telles 
confrontations. 


Les enjeux de mon hypothése ne sont pas minces, car ils permettraient 
d'interpréter autrement des textes majeurs comme les Quodlibeta de 
Thomas d'Aquin, de Jean Peckham et d'autres penseurs. Ensuite, cette 
dissociation de certains Quodlibeta de leur cadre institutionnel conduirait 
à dater autrement ces exercices, qui ne dépendraient plus de données 
chronologiques identiques, ce qui permettrait de résoudre certaines 
contradictions. 


Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 261-276 
© BREPOLS &: PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100980 
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Carrière de Richard de Mediavilla 


Je me saisis donc du cas où un texte quodlibétique franciscain, celui de Ri- 
chard de Mediavilla (Menneville en France ? Middleton en Angleterre ?), 
échappe au cadre enseignant. Rappelons en quelques mots ce que l’on sait 
de l’auteur. On le suppose né vers 1249, ce qui en ferait un exact contempo- 
rain de Pierre de Jean Olivi. En 1283, bachelier, il fait partie d’une commis- 
sion franciscaine de sept membres chargée par le ministre général Bonagra- 
tia de San Giovanni in Persiceto d’examiner les écrits de Pierre de Jean Oli- 
vi’. Il exerce la régence franciscaine de Paris de 1284 à 1287. En 1295, il 
est élu ministre général de la province de France. Puis il est cité dans 
l'enquéte préalable au procès de canonisation de Louis d'Anjou (ou de 
Toulouse) comme « maître et compagnon » du saint, à Naples en 1296. Sa 
mort, on l’a dit se situe entre 1302 et 1308. 


Restait à loger une œuvre dense et longue. Nous possédons actuelle- 
ment un ensemble de textes que j’énumère dans leur ordre chronologique 
d'impression : (1) un ample commentaire des Sentences de Pierre Lom- 
bard, imprimé à plusieurs reprises au XVI siècle ; (2) un recueil de ques- 
tions quodlibétiques (3 séances, 81 questions), souvent imprimé avec le 
quatrième volume du commentaire précédent ; (3) une question disputée, 
la Questio disputata de privilegio Martini papae IV portant sur le privilége 
Ad fructus uberes, qui avait été émis en 1281 et donnait aux ordres reli- 
gieux le droit de confesser et d'absoudre les fidèles sans avoir à demander 
l'autorisation des curés ni des évéques (ce texte a été publié en 1925 par 
Fernand Delorme”) ; (4) une trés longue question sur la pluralité des for- 
mes substantielles en l'homme, le De gradu formarum, publié en 1951 par 
Roberto Zavalloni^; (5) un recueil énorme (environ 1,5 millions de carac- 
tères) de 45 questions disputées, demeurées inédites”. 


Par un recours un peu désespéré aux seules dates attestées d’une vie 
d’une bonne cinquantaine d’années, les historiens ont eu une tendance 


' Voir S. PIRON, « Censures et condamnation de Pierre de Jean Olivi : enquête dans les 
marges du Vatican », dans Mélanges de l'École française de Rome. Moyen Age 118 
(2006), 313-73. 

? Processus Canonizationis et Legendae variae Sancti Ludovici O.F.M., ed. a PP. Colle- 
gii S. Bonaventurae (Analecta Franciscana 7), Quaracchi-Firenze 1951. 

? RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Questio disputata de privilegio Martini papae IV, ed. F.M. 
DELORME, Quaracchi 1925. 

^ R. ZAVALLONI, OFM, Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralité des for- 
mes. Textes inédits et étude critique (Philosophes médiévaux 2), Louvain 1951. 

? Que j’édite avec Luc Ferrier. 
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générale à entasser cette masse de textes sur une courte période (1283- 
1287). En effet, l'étude d'Edgar Hocédez (1925) sur Richard de Mediavil- 
la repose sur une volonté tenace de situer l’œuvre du franciscain au milieu 
de la décennie 1280°. Hocédez donne une série longue d’arguments en 
faveur de la datation qu'il établit « avec fermeté », en rajeunissant de 
quelques mois celle du pére Mandonnet qui proposait les dates de 1284- 
1285. Le père Hocédez précisait: « année scolaire 1284-1285 : 1* quodli- 
bet. 1285-1286 : 2°" quodlibet. 1286-1287 : 3™ quodlibet. »” Cette chro- 
nologie a été maintenue pendant prés de 90 ans, avec une tendance à vou- 
loir revenir à Mandonnet et à vieillir le recueil, sans aucun argument et en 
profitant de l’élasticité sans doute induite par un certain embarras. 


Le schéma de cette datation est simple : Mediavilla a été docteur ré- 
gent en 1284 ; donc, il a commenté les Sentences et tenu des séances 
quodlibétiques dans les années 1284-1287. Le principe franciscain de la 
rotation rapide des chaires universitaires limite de fait son enseignement 
magistral à ces trois années. L'édition critique du De gradu formarum 
assigne à ce texte la date de 1286, en se fondant sur des critéres internes, à 
vrai dire incertains. 


Pourquoi cette insistance sur les années 1284-1287 ? Un préjugé reli- 
gieux du XX^ siécle cantonne les travaux scolastiques à la jeunesse des 
théologiens médiévaux, censés occuper plus spirituellement et moins in- 
tellectuellement leur maturité : les travaux spéculatifs ne sont excusables 
que comme entrainement à la vie digne de la pastorale et du service. Seule 
l'excellence de Thomas d'Aquin justifie qu'il s'attarde dans cette activité. 


La biographie échafaudée par Edgar Hocédez occupe Richard de Mé- 
diavilla à autre chose que les joutes intellectuelles de 1288 à 1295. En ef- 
fet, Hocédez attache Richard à la personne de Louis d' Anjou, fils et héri- 
tier présomptif du roi de Naples Charles II, franciscain et futur saint, pen- 
dant sa captivité catalane, de 1288 à 1295. Nous verrons plus loin qu'il 
n'en était rien. L'erreur peut se comprendre : les actes du procés de cano- 
nisation et les documents annexes n'ont été publiés qu'en 1951. Une sur- 
interprétation du pére Hocédez lui fait lire dans la Vita de Jean de Orta un 
témoignage sur un tutorat de Richard qui n'est pas dit: dans un premier 
temps, sans consécution chronologique, le biographe reléve des influences 
prestigieuses dont celle de Jacques Duéze, le futur pape Jean XXII et celle 


° E. HocÉDEz, Richard de Middleton : sa vie, ses œuvres, sa doctrine (Spicilegium sa- 
crum Lovaniense. Études et Documents 7), Louvain-Paris 1925. 


7 IDEM, Ibid., 33. 
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de Guillaume de Falgar et de Richard de Mediavilla. Puis, plus loin, il 
rapporte l’encadrement des franciscains au cours de la captivité à Barce- 
lone, sans donner de noms. Même la bulle de canonisation de Jean XXII 
est interprétée en allusion à un préceptorat de Richard. Sans doute Hocé- 
dez crut-il faire preuve d’esprit critique et restreindre l’engagement de 
Richard en le limitant à la captivité catalane, contre le père de Martigné 
qui accordait le préceptorat dès l’enfance napolitaine. Depuis Bossuet, la 
fascination monarchique était trop forte dans le clergé francophone pour 
résister à l’image du clerc formateur des souverains. J’ai ailleurs noté ce 
mythe au bénéfice de Gilles de Rome, prétendu précepteur du futur Phi- 
lippe IV*. Richard Mediavilla, ministre de la province de France en 1295, 
à son retour de Catalogne, n’aurait plus été dans le monde scolastique de- 
puis 1288 et il ne restait plus qu’à le faire mourir prestement, alors que le 
seul témoignage solide situe son décès en 1307. Décidément, on redoutait 
la proximité avec Duns Scot, mort en 1307. 


Une variante laïque du préjugé qui limite l’activité tient au « pédago- 
gisme » contemporain, qui ne pardonne à la pensée que si elle s’enseigne. 
En outre, la coïncidence supposée de l’enseignement, de date connue, et 
de l’écriture présente la commodité de fixer la grande incertitude des 
temps d’élaboration des œuvres de ce temps. 


Une erreur chronologique a suffi pour éteindre l’intérêt pour la pensée 
de Richard de Mediavilla, placée dans la traîne, assez inutile, de grandes 
comètes (Thomas d’Aquin, Gilles de Rome, Henri de Gand) et non à 
l’avant-garde vive de nouveautés capitales. Une « erreur de casting » a 
privé Richard de son existence réelle de penseur persistant, encore très 
actif dans les années 1296-1300, interlocuteur du jeune Duns Scot. 


Une autre chape chronologique a pesé sur Richard : sa participation à 
la condamnation de Pierre de Jean Olivi en 1283 l’a cantonné dans le rôle 
de second couteau des conventuels franciscains, incapable d’une pensée 
soutenue et propre. Je ne nie pas les aspects dramatiques de cet épisode, 
mais je les assigne à une rivalité de penseurs débutants, dépassée par 
d’autres préoccupations. Il faut donc changer le paysage intellectuel de 
Richard en déplaçant la période de son activité. 


Les questions quodlibétiques de Richard de Mediavilla, si on les place 
en 1295, offrent un écho particulier et insistant aux urgences du temps, 
moins en apportant des solutions qu’en développant les éléments et cir- 


* Voir A. BOUREAU, « Le prince médiéval et la science politique », dans Le savoir du 
prince, du Moyen Age aux Lumières, éd. R. HALÉVI (Esprit de la cité), Paris 2002, 25-50. 
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constances de deux situations difficiles et connexes (la succession pontifi- 
cale et le sort du royaume de Naples). 


Une réunion franciscaine ? 


Il s’agissait, en 1295, de préparer les négociations entre Louis d’ Anjou, 
Charles II, Boniface VIII, Matthieu d'Aquasparta et l'Ordre franciscain, 
en fournissant une réserve d'arguments. Il fallait aussi trouver des argu- 
ments qui soutiennent le pape, tout en refoulant certaines rumeurs ou in- 
dignations de certains groupes franciscains. 


On peut nous objecter l'absence d'une question cruciale dans cette ré- 
union, qui n'aborda pas les interrogations sur l'abdication de Célestin V, 
qui pourtant agitait fort certains dissidents qui récusaient toute légitimité à 
Boniface VIII. Mais à l'automne 1295, la question ne pouvait étre posée : 
ceux qui refusaient la renonciation du pape se plaçaient hors de l'Église et 
donc de l'Ordre. Le débat était exclu, du moins jusqu'en 1297, lorsque les 
cardinaux Colonna l'imposérent dans l'Église. L'attitude de Pierre de Jean 
Olivi le montre clairement : en effet, il prit position à deux reprises en 
faveur du droit à la renonciation du pape. Dans une lettre du 14 septembre 
1295, il s'adresse à Conrad d'Offida, franciscain spirituel originaire des 
Marches, en une lettre qui, en deux parties d'égale longueur, dénonce 
deux erreurs de certains, la premiére sur l'abdication de Célestin, la se- 
conde sur la Trés Haute Pauvreté. Olivi affirma avoir été averti de 
l'existence de certains, qui, « par un (faux) zèle et sous l'apparence de la 
Trés Haute Pauvreté sont tombés en diverses erreurs et sont sortis de leurs 
ordres. » Loin d'imputer à Conrad l'erreur sur la renonciation, Olivi pré- 
tend ne lui fournir que l'aide d'une argumentation, en « le priant, au nom 
de l’ineffable Fils de Dieu, qui a été crucifié, de tirer de leurs erreurs de 
tels (égarés), si de quelque façon, ils se faisaient connaitre à vous ». Il ne 
s'agit pas d'une dispute théologique, mais d'une condamnation à porter 
contre « ces téméraires présomptueux qui errent aussi honteusement que 
bestialement. » Leurs raisons sont « frivoles et ridicules ». Bien entendu, 
on peut comprendre qu'Olivi ait visé plus directement Conrad d'Offida, 
en déclarant rhétoriquement se fier à sa sagesse et en lui laissant une porte 
de sortie : s'il se dit violemment hostile à ces dissidents, il mentionne sa 
préoccupation charitable envers leurs victimes abusées de bonne foi. Olivi 
ne débat pas : il donne une leçon. 


Le second texte d'Olivi semble plus tardif”. Il fut intégré, en treizième 


? Edité et commenté par L. OLIGER, « Petri Iohannis Olivi de renuntiatione pape Coelis- 
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position, dans sa série des Questions sur la perfection évangélique, qui 
constituaient une petite somme de vie spirituelle. On ne peut que suivre le 
père Oliger quand il date la question de la seconde moitié de 1297. 
L’abdication de Célestin, de signe annonciateur pour une poignée de 
schismatiques, était devenue une affaire d’Église, qui pouvait rallier une 
fraction de l’Ordre franciscain. Dès lors, il fallait argumenter : comme les 
autres Questions sur la perfection évangélique, le texte livre des points de 
vue opposés, avec une double argumentation. Nous ne sommes plus dans 
l’imprécation. 

En effet, tout avait changé avec l’attaque brutale des cardinaux Pietro 
et Giacomo Colonna en mai 1297, dans le cadre d’une féroce rivalité terri- 
toriale au Latium. Agostino Paravicini Bagliani a reconstitué finement les 
événements qui succédèrent au vol, le 3 mai d’une partie du patrimoine 
des Caetani par Stefano Colonna, frère du cardinal Pietro : fureur du pape, 
convocation vaine et déposition des cardinaux Colonna (dès le 10 mai 
1297), restitution du trésor, mémoire de ceux-ci rédigé à Lunghezza 
contre le pape, avec une accusation d’illégitimité découlant de l’im- 
possibilité canonique d’une abdication de Célestin, prouvée en douze 
points, qui correspondent de près au douze arguments de l’opposant 
d'Olivi" 

En 1295, donc, il ne pouvait étre débattu de l'abdication, pas davanta- 
ge que l'appartenance à l'Église. Sur les sujets urgents de 1295 et par son 
style d'exposition, Richard ne se comportait plus en enseignant ou en pen- 
seur spéculatif, mais adoptait-il alors une position d'expert franciscain au 
sein d'une commission pontificale informelle ou bien d'arbitre dans une 
instance, elle aussi informelle, de l'ordre franciscain ? 


Je privilégie la seconde hypothèse : la présence dense de grandes figu- 
res franciscaines conduit à l'idée d'un « colloque » général et officieux de 
l'Ordre franciscain, consacré moins à des débats d'idées qu'à la mise au 
point de stratégies ou de tactiques institutionnelles, à l'occasion de la suc- 
cession du royaume de Naples et des décisions ecclésiales de Boniface 
VIII. Les chapitres généraux, tributaires d'alternatives et de luttes inter- 
nes, ne pouvaient sauver l'unité de l'Ordre franciscain. La différenciation 
des courants qu'on appellera Spirituels et Conventuels avait déjà eu lieu et 
il n'était plus temps pour des tentatives de persuasion ou de conciliation. 


tini V. Questio et littera », dans AFH 10 (1918), 309-73. 


10 A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI, Boniface VIII. Un pape hérétique ? (Biblioteca di cultura 
storica 245), Paris 2003, 159-96. 
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Le pontificat de Célestin V avait explicitement posé l’alternative d’une 
existence indépendante des tendances affrontées. Il fallait désormais dis- 
cuter de la forme institutionnelle d’une coexistence ou d’un divorce. Les 
solutions unitaires, fédérales ou confédérales restaient théoriquement pos- 
sibles. 


En novembre 1295, Jean de Murro (ou de Murrovalle) succéda à 
Raymond Gaufredi (ou Geoffroy) comme ministre général de l’Ordre, ce 
qui faisait pencher l’institution des franciscains du côté des Conventuels, 
en ces circonstances cruciales. Une confrontation officieuse de l’Ordre à 
Naples prenait sens. Or, nous disposons d’autres indices de cette confron- 
tation. 


Une préparation de la bulle Clericis laïcos 


Dans la très longue! question 30 du Quodlibet II de Richard de Mediavil- 
la", il est demandé « si les clercs sont tenus de verser des contributions 
(exactiones) dans leur cité, en raison du bien commun. » Pour moi, cette 
question n'a de sens fort que par rapport à la bulle Clericis laicos, rédigée 
le 25 février 1296, rendue publique le 21 avril par Boniface VIII. Cette 
bulle fut fulminée en réaction contre une décision unilatérale de Philippe 
IV le Bel, qui avait proclamé en 1294, juste avant l'élection de Boniface 
VIII (24 décembre 1294), la levée d'une décime sur les revenus des clercs 
francais" ; ainsi, s'ouvrait le long et dur conflit entre la papauté et le 
royaume de France, qui constitua un tournant dans l’histoire de l’Europe. 


Richard, dans ce tableau général, répond à la volonté posée par Boni- 
face VIII de réduire la question de la taxation à deux acteurs seulement : 
les clercs et les autres. Alors que les débats du XIIT° siècle bruissaient en- 
core des complications féodales et multipliaient les types de prélévements, 
de bénéficiaires et de contribuables, ensemble de faible cohérence, le dé- 


!! 10.5 colonnes (4.2% du recueil). 


2 Voir L. SCORDIA, « Le Roi doit vivre du sien » : la théorie de l'impôt en France, 
XIH°-XV° siècles (Collection des études augustiniennes. Série Moyen-âge et temps moder- 
nes 40), Paris 2005, et E. MARMURSZTEJN, L Autorité des maîtres : scolastique, normes et 
société au XIII" siècle (Les Belles Lettres : Histoire 81), Paris 2007. 

P RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Quodl. II q.30, dans Quolibeta doctoris eximii Ricardi de 
Mediavilla... qvaestiones octvaginta continentia, Brescia: apud Vincentium Sabbium 
1591 ; reprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1963, 78-83 : « Utrum clerici teneantur solvere exactiones in 
civitate propter utilitatem boni communis ». 


^ J.H. DENTON, « Philip the Fair and the Ecclesiastical Assemblies of 1294-1295 », 
dans Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 81.1 (1991). 
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bat de 1295 s’attachent à la collectivité souveraine qui prétend taxer les 
sujets. Alors que Boniface conclut que l’entité collective des laïcs se cons- 
truit dans le mal par leur hostilité aux clercs car ces derniers doivent for- 
mer une communauté de défense, qui applique à la situation actuelle le 
concept traditionnel d’Eglise, Richard ne les perçoit que comme des caté- 
gories mobiles. L’opposition des deux textes est précise : pour le pape, 
l’ensemble des non-clercs n’a aucune légitimité pour demander des im- 
pôts aux clercs et le bien commun n’a aucune pertinence sur terre. 


Les questions de souveraineté, dans la bulle Clericis laicos et la ques- 
tion Richard de Mediavilla, se concentrent sur les redevances extraordi- 
naires, motivées par un prétexte de croisade ou de défense, comme le si- 
gnale explicitement Richard. La seule et unique souveraineté appartient à 
l'Église. En revanche, pour Richard, il existe deux souverainetés, celle de 
l'Église et celle des États, nommés ici cités, quand elles sont indépendan- 
tes et donc redevables en dernier ressort d’un bien commun. Je vois une 
telle opposition en 1294-1295, moment où s’achève brusquement une col- 
laboration mesurée des deux pouvoirs. Aucun des débats du siècle ne por- 
te de façon aussi nette sur le lien causal et global entre souveraineté et 
fiscalité. 


Cette bulle a été intégrée dans le Sexte, le Liber sextus (III.23.3)"°, 
poursuite des Décrétales de Grégoire IX (1234), le second pilier du droit 
canonique. Le Sexte a été promulgué en mars 1298 et regroupe en cinq 
livres 108 décrétales des papes de Grégoire IX à Nicolas HI, certains ca- 
nons des conciles de Lyon I (1254) de Lyon II (1274) et 251 décrétales de 
Boniface VIII. 88 régles de droit concluent le volume. L'entreprise ras- 
sembla, de 1296 à 1298, trois prélats, Guillaume de Mandagot, évéque 
d'Embrun, Bérenger Frédol, évéque de Béziers et Ricardo Petroni, de 
Sienne. Il est probable que Boniface, en légiférant en 1296, songeait déjà 
à faire figurer sa bulle dans le recueil. 


La courte pièce, charte de l’absolutisme pontifical, a dû être mise à 
l’épreuve d’un examen collectif, à Naples en 1295, puis à Rome entre 
1296 et 1298. La bulle Clericis laïcos livre une décision (« nous déci- 
dons » : statuimus), légitimée par une source («par autorité apostoli- 
que » : apostolica auctoritate) et un moyen (« avec le conseil de nos frè- 
res » : de fratrum nostrorum consilio). L'indétermination des frères sug- 
gère usuellement un conseil des cardinaux ; l'ambivalence des mots pour- 


'S BowrrATIUS PAPA VIII, Clericis laicos, dans Corpus Juris Canonici IL, ed. E. 
FRIEDBERG, Graz 1959, 1062-63. 
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rait laisse une place possible à une consultation plus générale (le « parle- 
ment » de Naples). 


L'importance de cette courte bulle appelle un examen minutieux, qui 
réitère une pratique médiévale, attachée à la lettre des textes pontificaux : 
il importait de déterminer immédiatement la portée du texte et de l’ac- 
tualiser comme instrument juridique. La série des événements postérieurs 
a souvent gauchi le sens de cette bulle chez les historiens, qui ont eu ten- 
dance à y voir le premier acte d’une campagne méditée, sans considérer 
que le nouveau pape, après une quinzaine d’années de gabegie pontificale, 
se vivait et se voyait comme successeur de Grégoire VII et comme conti- 
nuateur d'Anselme de Cantorbéry dans son rejet des pouvoirs séculiers. 


Le premier paragraphe s’ouvre sur une courte phrase, qui livre un 
constat à l’indicatif : « l'antiquité rapporte que les laïcs sont vraiment hos- 
tiles aux clercs, ce que signifient les épreuves des temps présents ». Au 
début d’une bulle, les premiers mots servent de désignation au texte. Or, 
dans ce texte, la construction de la phrase accole directement, sans prépo- 
sition et de façon asyndétique, les termes de clercs et de laïcs, dont les cas 
grammaticaux différents (datif et accusatif) manifestent l’incom- 
patibilité, Au-delà de la grammaire, l'idée d'une hostilité permanente 
des laics contre les clercs rompt brutalement avec des siécles de proclama- 
tions contraires. Les laics cessent d'étre définis comme une catégorie in- 
déterminée et mouvante, comme le fond et la réserve pour la catégorie 
marquée de clercs, comme l'ensemble de ceux qui se trouvent n'avoir pas 
encore choisi les ordres cléricaux. Dans cette bulle, les laics sont présentés 
comme un groupe distinct et uni dans son hostilité à l'Église. Boniface 
VIII rejoint sur ce point les positions extrémes de Pierre Damien, avec 
cette nuances que, chez Damien, c'est le monastére plus que l'Église gé- 
nérale, qui abritait les laïcs du mal”. 


Dans le Liber sextus, au titre final sur la signification des mots, un 
des deux chapitres (sur un total de cinq) tirés des lettres de Boniface, 
adressée à un prélat, donne un sens à l’expression « nos clercs » (nostri 
clerici). Bien entendu, c’est l’adjectif possessif qui pose problème : 


Mais, parce que tu te demandes qui doit être compris sous l’appellation 


16 BONIFATIUS PAPA VIII, Clericis laicos, ed. FRIEDBERG, 1062 : « Clericis laicos infes- 
tos oppido tradit antiquitas, quod et praesentium experimenta temporum manifeste decla- 
rant ». 

17 Voir M. GRANDJEAN, Laics dans l'Église. Regards de Pierre Damien, Anselme de 
Cantorbéry, Yves de Chartres. Préface d'A. VAUCHEZ (Théologie historique 97), Paris 
1994. 
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tes clercs, nous répondons par un bref éclaircissement : dans ces cas et 
d’autres similaires, nous voulons que soient compris comme fes clercs 
ceux qui, sans avoir été recherchés par toi pour cela et sans avoir été re- 
çus avec fraude ou fiction, vivent vraiment comme tes clercs familiers 
et sont en permanence tes commensaux familiers à tes frais, même s’il 
arrive parfois qu’ils soient absents pour la gestion de tes affaires. 


Ces clercs ont leur propre prébende, mais la bulle justifie que leur rési- 
dence fonctionnelle soit le palais de l’évêque ou de l’abbé dont ils sont les 
collaborateurs. L’idée d’une cour des prélats s’installe, non comme lieu 
d’apparat, mais comme espace d’un pouvoir indépendant. Le texte peut se 
comprendre comme un développement de la question classique de la plu- 
ralité des bénéfices, mais il importe que la fonction du clerc soit 
d’assistance à un gouvernement qui se suffit à lui-même. Le prélat nourrit 
ses clercs, parce qu’ils exercent une charge nécessaire. 


La deuxième phrase de la bulle Clericos laïcis, qui recouvre longue- 
ment toute la suite du paragraphe, donne les motivations de la conduite 
dénoncée chez les laïcs : 

quand, en ne demeurant pas dans leurs limites, ils tendent vers le pro- 
hibé (vetitum), lâchent tout frein de retenue contre les choses illicites 


et ne considèrent plus avec prudence comment leur a été interdit le 
pouvoir sur les clercs, ou sur les personnes et les bien d’Eglise.... '* 


La proposition principale de cette phrase énumère les victimes des 
laïcs : « les prélats des églises, les églises, les personnes régulières et sé- 
culières ». Cette série qui semble bancale est en fait cohérente, car elle 
souligne l’équivalence fonctionnelle de trois occurrences d’un même sta- 
tut, incarné ou non en des individus concrets, munis ou non d’une règle. 
Ce ne sont pas les prêtres ni un ordre sacramentel qu’attaquent les laïcs, 
selon Boniface, mais les différents éléments d’un statut ecclésial. 


Toute l’histoire chrétienne inclut le fait de cette hostilité, de l’antiquité 
aux temps présents. L’écoulement du temps produit simplement la mani- 
festation d’une conflictualité originelle, au travers des épreuves (experi- 
menta). Ce tort manifesté est décrit en cinq verbes : les laïcs imposent des 
charges aux clercs, les fondent, leur imposent des prélèvements, exigent et 
extorquent une proportion de leurs revenus ou de leurs biens, et tentent de 
les asservir”. 


15 BONIFATIUS PAPA VIII, Clericis laicos, ed. FRIEDBERG : « Dum suis finibus non 
contenti nituntur in vetitum, ad illicita frena relaxant, nec prudenter attendunt, quam sit eis 
in clericos ecclesiasticasve personas et bona interdicta potestas ». 


1? BONIFATIUS PAPA VIII, Clericis laicos, ed. FRIEDBERG : « Imponunt onera gravia, ip- 
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Le pontife emploie ici une métaphore filée : les clercs sont comparés à 
des brebis élevées pour la tonte, explicitement évoquée par le deuxième 
verbe, falliare. Le nom correspondant désigne d’abord la marque d'in- 
cision qui matérialise une mesure et ne reçoit d'application fiscale qu'au 
Moyen Âge central. Boniface VIII réintègre le sens de mesure vers 
l’action agronomique d'élagage. Le premier verbe, imponunt, désigne 
l'opération qui consiste à immobiliser les animaux en les lestant d'un 
lourd poids. Le sens actuel du mot impót se profile. L'opération préalable 
désignera l'ensemble de la taxation et son résultat concret. Le troisiéme 
verbe, qui semble maladroitement reprendre le verbe imponere du début 
de la phrase, renvoie à l'opération de récollection des toisons (collectas), 
tout en évoquant les quétes sur les fidéles, ce qui conduit au quatriéme 
groupe verbal, plus fiscal, qui note la quotité des prélèvements (le 1/20* 
ou demi-dixiéme). Le dernier terme dénonce la finalité, l'asservissement 
ou la soumission au pouvoir des laics. 


La fin de ce paragraphe donne pour la première fois dans le texte le 
sentiment du pape (« fait que nous rapportons avec douleur », quod dolen- 
ter referimus), précisément parce que sont impliqués des membres de 
l'Église, qui approuvent (acquiescunt) ces abus. Ce second paragraphe 
livre la décision pontificale, en reprenant d'abord les faits épinglés, une 
précision est ajoutée : ces prélévements regoivent le nom d'aide, de prét, 
de subvention, de subside ou de don. 


Le texte ne comporte aucune référence biblique ni patristique, prati- 
que inhabituelle, qui vise sans doute à présenter l'attaque contre les pou- 
voirs séculiers comme un cri du cœur. La bulle ne mentionne pas non plus 
de circonstances précises (lieu, date, prélévement précis). Cependant, une 
précision peut s’inférer du texte : il s'agit ici d'une taxation de biens et/ou 
de revenus, et non pas de prélévements fixes ni réguliers. La quotité la 
plus fréquemment cité est celle du vingtiéme. La référence à la décime de 
Philippe IV est donc assez claire. Pourquoi Boniface VIII est-il resté aussi 
allusif ? Malgré la violence du texte, un espoir de négociation future res- 
tait sans doute ouvert. Il se réalisa d'ailleurs briévement, en 1297. Il fal- 
lait donc éviter une accusation trop précise. Et, en outre, le pontificat se 
serait senti mal à l'aise dans la désignation de la décime, qui manifestait 
une étroite association des deux pouvoirs ; dans l'affaire de 1294, Philippe 
IV avait simplement brûlé une étape en se passant de l'intermédiaire pon- 


sosque talliant, et eis collectas imponunt, ab ipsis suorum proventuum vel bonorum dimi- 
diam decimam, seu vicesimam, vel quamvis aliam portionem aut quotam exigunt et extor- 
quent, eosque moliuntur multifarie subiicere servituti, suaeque submittere ditioni ». 
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tifical. Depuis un siècle, la décime, officiellement décidée par le pape, 
revenait en fait aux souverains laïcs. Du point de vue des contribuables, la 
forme de 1294 ne variait guère celle des décennies précédentes. Bien en- 
tendu, la colère de Boniface ne tient pas uniquement à un froissement sur 
la forme ; les pontifes, en bons intermédiaires, se servaient largement sur 
les décimes. Mais il était difficile de s’indigner aussi fort pour une telle 
frustration de gains intermédiaires. 


Pour la première fois en ce siècle, deux grandes institutions étatiques 
se disputaient un principe et une réalité : la taxation universelle par une 
autorité souveraine, alors que la complicité avait prévalu jusque là. L'avis 
des franciscains, sollicité ou subi, importait. 


Le sort de Louis d'Anjou 


Dans la biographie si incertaine de Richard de Mediavilla, deux circons- 
tances précisément datées signalent un mouvement subit du franciscain : il 
fut trés briévement ministre de la province franciscaine de France en 
1295, puis il est cité dans l'enquéte préalable au procés de canonisation de 
Louis d'Anjou (ou de Toulouse) comme « maitre et compagnon » du 
saint, à Naples en 1296. Quelle raison occasionna ce départ rapide ? Sans 
doute est-ce précisément le sort du prince qui importait à l'Ordre et à Ri- 
chard. 


Louis d'Anjou, deuxième fils et troisième enfant du roi de Naples, 
Charles II d'Anjou, et de son épouse Marie de Hongrie naquit en 1274, 
probablement à Brignoles, dans le comté de Provence, qui demeurait la 
province de choix de la dynastie angevine. Le grand-pére de Louis, Char- 
les I", frère de Saint Louis, avait été investi en 1265 du royaume de Sicile, 
aprés de longues tractations pontificales”’ ; il s'agissait de remplacer le 
pouvoir Hohenstaufen en Italie méridionale, aprés la mort de Frédéric II, 
puis de ses fils, au terme de durs combats. En 1266, Charles I™ épousa 
Béatrice de Provence, héritiére des puissants comtes de Toulouse et sceur 
cadette des reines de France et d'Angleterre, qui avait reçu et donné en 
dot le comté de Provence et de Forcalquier. Charles I^ perdit une partie de 
son royaume au moment des Vépres siciliennes (1282), ce qui langa un 
dur conflit avec I’ Aragon. 


Son fils Charles II lui succéda entre 1285 et 1309. Après une défaite 


? Sur cette affaire, voir S. RUNCIMAN, Les Vépres siciliennes. Une histoire du monde 
méditerranéen à la fin du XIII" siècle, trad. H. et A. DEFRANCE, Paris 2008 (origin. de 
1959). 
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navale contre le roi d’Aragon en 1284, qui avait valu à Charles quatre ans 
de captivité, le nouveau roi choisit de se faire remplacer comme otage par 
le prince, alors âgé de 14 ans, qui fut retenu en Catalogne, avec ses jeunes 
frères Robert et Raymond-Béranger pendant sept ans, du 31 octobre 1288 
au 31 octobre 1295. Or, Louis, entouré de franciscains, manifesta le désir 
d'entrer dans l'Ordre. 


Louis se trouvait au cœur d'un nœud dense d'intéréts politiques et re- 
ligieux. La position dynastique de Louis devint décisive quand son frère 
ainé, Charles Martel, désigné comme roi virtuel de Hongrie en 1290, dé- 
céda en aoüt 1295 et que Louis devint héritier présomptif du tróne de Na- 
ples. Le roi Charles II, le pape Boniface et l'Ordre franciscain durent in- 
tensément négocier et le résultat fut que Louis, sur une période bréve, re- 
nonça à sa primogéniture (janvier 1297), accepta l'évéché de Toulouse 
(30 décembre 1296) et entra dans l'Ordre franciscain (prise d'habits le 24 
décembre 1296, confirmée le 5 février 1297). L'enchainement est si précis 
que les trois décisions ont dû se conditionner. 


Des enjeux puissants intervenaient. Avoir un fils ou un frére de rang 
monarchique et épiscopal ou recueillir un homme qui fuyait le siècle, dis- 
poser d'un sympathisant, proche des Spirituels sur un tróne important 
d'Europe, tout cela pouvait changer la donne dans l'Église et dans l'Ordre 
franciscain en proie à de fortes divisions. Le fait que Matthieu 
d'Aquasparta, ancien ministre général de l'Ordre et alors cardinal, ait as- 
sisté à la prise d' habits et à son investiture comme archevêque est révéla- 
teur. Je crois donc que Richard de Mediavilla, ministre de France, agit au 
nom de l'Ordre franciscain et reçut ou se donna la mission de régler cette 
affaire compliquée. Les questions quodlibétiques auraient été disputées 
soit au couvent de Naples, soit au chateau de l’Œuf, où séjournait le prin- 
ce depuis l'hiver 1295, un an avant le protocole de négociation qu'accepta 
Louis. 


La négociation sur l'épiscopat et l'entrée dans l'Ordre franciscain de 
Louis dut être dure. En effet, Charles II d'Anjou était hostile à la volonté, 
chez son fils, de devenir franciscain, volonté qui s'accompagnait, chez 
Louis, d'un refus de la dignité épiscopale qui devait sembler au roi un uti- 
le substitut à la renonciation à la primogéniture. C'est certainement ce qui 
justifie la question 19 du Quodlibet II] de Richard de Mediavilla : « est-ce 
que celui qui empéche quelqu'un d'entrer dans un ordre religieux est tenu 
de faire une restitution, ou d'y entrer à sa place ? »?' 


?! RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Quodl. III q.19, Brescia 1591, 116b-117b : « Utrum ali- 
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Une autre question voisine demande si pèche celui qui se trouve des 
raisons de décliner une fonction ecclésiale?. On pense alors au refus de 
charges épiscopales, signalé à l'article 30 de l'enquéte de 1308”. Chez 
Louis d’ Anjou, ce refus relève soit de la période antérieure à l’accord de 
décembre 1296 ou bien du temps de son épiscopat, marqué par sa menace 
de démission au cours de l’année 1297, mentionnée à l’article 43 de 
l’enquête. 


Certes, selon les rédacteurs de l’enquête, Louis se soumet par pure 
obéissance, mais les discussions mentionnées ont certainement comporté 
l’emploi de raisons dirimantes chez Louis. L’indétermination de la détermi- 
nation de Richard relève certainement d’une tactique de négociation : il 
s’agit de laisser des portes ouvertes, quelle que soit la décision. L’entreprise 
peut être un péché mortel, si elle se fait au détriment ou au péril de l’Église 
ou si elle entraîne la désobéissance. Elle devient un péché véniel, si elle 
procède de la faiblesse ou de la paresse du sujet. Mais elle est méritoire si 
elle s’explique par son humilité. Or, Louis a évité le péché mortel en se 
soumettant à Boniface VIII et sa réticence témoigne de son mérite. 


La confession et la fève 


Faute de place”, je ne peux développer d'autres preuves d’une datation 
située en 1295. J’indique seulement deux arguments. On demande à Ri- 
chard si « le sacrement de pénitence, par la force sacramentelle, a [la mé- 
me] efficacité, par rapport a des péchés qui sont numériquement identi- 
ques et à chaque fois qu'il a été reçu par le pénitent »”. 


Aucun contexte n’est mentionné et l’interrogation sur la répétition du 


quis retrahens aliquem ab ingressu religionis tenetur restituere, vel pro ipso intrare ». 

22 RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Quod. III q.21, Brescia 1591, 118b-119a : « Utrum cleri- 
cus ad aliquam dignitatem dispositus, peccet mortaliter paestando impedimentum, ne illam 
dignitatem recipiat ». 

3 Processus Canonizationis et Legendae variae a.30, ed. Quaracchi, 15 : « Consequen- 
ter quoque cum summus pontifex providisset de ipso absente ecclesia Tholosane et Fratres 
ejus socii, insinuata sibi provisione jam dicta, ad acquiesendum et assenciendum illum 
niteretur inducere, allegata seu proposita per eos multiplici ratione ; respondit ille, ambi- 
cionis ignarus et tamen superiori parere paratus, quod numquam assentiret provisioni hu- 
jusmodi, nisi coactus apostolici vigore precepti ». 

# Pour le détail des preuves, je me permets de renvoyer à mon livre L'Inconnu dans la 
maison. Richard de Mediavilla, les franciscains et la Vierge Marie à la fin du XIII siècle 
(Les Belles Lettres : Histoire 103), Paris 2010. 

?5 RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Quodl. III q.17, Brescia 1591, 111a-115a. 
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sacrement peut paraître obscure, mais elle reprend tout un corpus de ques- 
tions identiques ou analogues, posées dans la décennie 1280, lors de la 
longue querelle qui opposa les ordres mendiants aux prêtres séculiers et 
aux prélats, à la suite du privilège Ad fructus uberes, accordé le 13 dé- 
cembre 1281 par le pape Martin IV. Par cette décrétale, les mendiants re- 
cevaient le droit de confesser et d’absoudre les fidèles, sans avoir à de- 
mander l’autorisation de leur prêtre, ni de leur évêque. Mais ces fidèles 
restaient soumis à l’obligation annuelle de confession pénitentielle à leur 
prêtre paroissial. Le texte impliquait donc une contradiction ou bien don- 
nait un statut inférieur au sacrement fourni par les mendiants. On peut 
comprendre que le pontife transférait sur ses sujets le double lien où il se 
piégeait, en voulant à la fois soutenir les efforts des mendiants et conser- 
ver la structure ecclésiale. 


Or, un enchaînement chronologique peut être établi si l’on considère 
sur des bases textuelles, précises les réfutations successives entre la série 
des arguments d'Henri de Gand, la question disputée de Richard sur la 
bulle et la question quodlibétique, qui ne peut se situer qu’après 1290 et 
probablement après l’accession de Boniface VIII au siège pontifical. 


Enfin, un argument très spécifique, créé par Henri de Gand en 1292, 
critiqué par Godefroid de Fontaines en 1293 est repris par la question 16 du 
Quodlibet II, présentée dans la cadre de la science spéculative, se formule 
ainsi : « Est-ce qu’une fève en trajectoire ascendante, qui rencontre une 
pierre de meule animée d’un mouvement descendant, marque un temps 
d'arrét ? »*, L’intitulé de la question porte non pas sur une thèse, mais sur 
un exemple, une casuistique scientifique qui n’appartient pas au monde an- 
tique. Alors que quelques lignes préliminaires y suffiraient, le montage de 
l'expérience envisagée n'est nullement expliqué chez Richard de Mediavil- 
la, comme s'il se référait à une argumentation connue (comme on se référe, 
sans plus de précision à l'expérience de la Tour Saint-Jacques chez Pascal 
ou au stade du miroir chez Lacan). Or, cette expérience, précise et particu- 
liére, ne se rencontre, à ma connaissance, que trois fois dans les débats sco- 
lastiques, chez Henri de Gand”, Godefroid de Fontaines? et Richard de 
Mediavilla. Henri de Gand, dans sa en donne les détails. 


26 RICARDUS DE MEDIEAVILLA, Quodl. II q.16, Brescia 1591, 54b-56a :« Utrum faba as- 
cendens obvians lapidi molari descendenti quiescat ». 

27 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodl. XV q.13, dans Quodlibeta Magistri Herici Goethals a 
Ganduao doctoris Solenis, ed. I. BADIO ASCENIO, Paris 1518, reprt. Louvain 1961, ff. 584-586. 

?* GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodl. VIII q.4 , dans Le Huitiéme quolibet de Godefroid 
de Fontaines, ed. J. HOFFMANS (Philosophes belges 4.1), Louvain 1924, 51-60. 
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Les questions quodlibétiques de Richard de Mediavilla datent bien de 
1295-1296, hors de toute période d’enseignement. Quatre thèmes dési- 
gnent cette période (la bulle de Boniface VIII, les choix de Louis d' Anjou, 
la réitération de la confession, l'exemple de la féve et de la meule). 35 des 
81 questions (43% du total) se relient à ces thèmes. En sens inverse, aucu- 
ne question ne semble liée de facon univoque à un contexte plus an- 
cien. Ces séances quodlibétiques s'inscrivent non dans un enseignement, 
mais dans un débat au sommet de l'Ordre à Naples. 


La pensée franciscaine se prépara dans les studia de l'Ordre, mais se 
développa hors d'eux, dans les débats de l'Ordre et de l’Église. 


Centre de recherches historiques (EHESS-CNRS), Paris 


THE LEGACY OF THE BOLOGNA STUDIUM 
IN PETER AURIOL’S HYLOMORPHISM 


WILLIAM O. DUBA 


eter Auriol’s doctrine of the human soul as the substantial form of the 

body has long been a source of confusion and controversy. In the 
middle of his commentary on Book II of the Sentences, from distinctions 
12 to 16, Auriol outlines his understanding of the physical world. Nearly a 
century ago, Pierre Duhem described Auriol’s position as heavily influ- 
enced by Aristotle and Averroes, to the point that he declares his aston- 
ishment when he finds Auriol not following the Peripatetic lead.’ Auriol 
emphasizes the radical unity of the hylomorphic composite, and while 
admitting that prime matter and material form are separate realities, he 
denies that either of them by itself has demonstrable and signifiable entity. 
Matter is pure potentiality and form its complement and actualization. 


The problem—and the confusion—arises when Auriol discusses 
whether the intellective soul is the form of the body in the same way as 
other natural forms. Although he concludes in the affirmative, his argu- 
ments for the intellective soul being a different type of form are consid- 
erably more detailed and convincing, and yet he seems to renounce them 
in favor of formal homogeneity entirely on the basis of the declaration of 
the Council of Vienne (1311-1312), promulgated in 1317, that the intel- 
lective soul is per se and essentially the form of the body.” 


In 1942, Alessio Baldissera read Auriol’s statements and reproached 
the Franciscan master for bringing philosophy into a theological discus- 
sion, which he had no right to do. In any case, Baldissera wondered, 
Auriol had to know that the Council of Vienne was condemning Olivi and 


! P. DUHEM, Le système du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a 
Copernic 1, Paris 1913, 413. 

? H. DENZINGER et A. SCHONMETZER, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 35th edition, Roma 
1967, 284 n? 902. The scholarly consensus is that the target of the Council of Vienne's 
condemnation was the position of Peter of John Olivi, who held that the intellective part of 
the soul is not in itself the form of the body but rather that the sensitive part of the soul 
fulfilled this role; see T. SCHNEIDER, Die Einheit des Menschen (BGPThMA N.F. 8), Mün- 
ster i. W. 1972, 208-57. 

Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 277-302 
© BREPOLS ® PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100981 
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those who denied that the rational soul played any role in informing the 
body, but Auriol seems to think the condemnation means that one must 
acknowledge that the intellectual soul is a form in the same sense as the 
forms of natural things. He thus accuses Auriol of “placing himself in 
contradiction to philosophy, theology, history and experience itself.” So, 
what did Auriol say that merited such sweeping condemnation?* 


Some of the confusion comes from the fact that, inside the same text, in a 
commentary on the same distinction of Peter Lombard’s Sentences, Auriol 
assembles rational and authoritative arguments that he composed at different 
times in his career. The legacy of the Bologna studium persists in Auriol’s 
Parisian commentary on the Sentences, and at times is discordant with it. 


But for those who seek to dissect Auriol by time and place, Lauge 
Nielsen has a warning: 
Approaching the numerous sources relating to Auriol’s commentaries 
on the Sentences with an aim to identifying diverse versions and dis- 
tributing them according to chronological and geographical criteria is 
definitely not to be recommended as long as the fundamental literary 
problems presented by these texts remain obscure.” 


Rephrased, any attempt to identify diverse versions and distribute them 
according to chronological and geographical criteria must do so by com- 
ing to grips with the fundamental literary problems presented by these 
texts. Auriol’s citations and use of both philosophical authorities and his 
own material can be employed to identify and understand the phases of 
Auriol’s thought and intellectual production in the studia and at Paris. 


3 A. BALDISSERA, “La decisione del concilio di Vienne (1311) ‘Substantia animae ratio- 
nalis seu intellectivae vere ac per se humani corporis forma’ nell'interpretazione di un 
contemporaneo", in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 34 (1942), 212-32, at 223. 

^ More recently, Lauge Nielsen has looked at the question in relation to question 7 of 
Auriol's Quodlibet, and has proposed that Auriol sets forth here a "strong sense" and a 
“weak sense” of interpreting the Constitution of Vienne. The “strong sense" would require 
an appeal to a miracle to explain how the human soul is exactly like other material forms, 
while the “weak sense" would permit the human soul to have some differences, notably an 
intellect capable of receiving intelligible forms; see L.O. NIELSEN, “The Quodlibet of Peter 
Auriol”, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 2: The Fourteenth Century, ed. C. 
SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 7), Leiden 2007, 267-331, at 277- 
78; IDEM, “The Intelligibility of Faith and the Nature of Theology—Peter Auriol's Theo- 
logical Programme", in Studia theologica 53 (1999), 26-39. 

5 L.O. NIELSEN, “Peter Auriol’s Way with Words: The Genesis of Peter Auriol’s Com- 
mentaries on Peter Lombard's First and Fourth Books of the Sentences", in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Current Research 1, ed. G.R. EVANS, 
Leiden 2002, 149-219, at 211. 
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This essay has three main points. First, Auriol’s first writings at the 
Franciscan studium in Bologna reveal an idiosyncratic manner of citing 
the Metaphysics. Second, his style of citation, in conjunction with a study 
of his auto-references and a comparison of parallel passages, can be used 
to show how he intended his Reportatio to be the definitive statement of 
his previous studies of theology and philosophy. As such, in preparing the 
Reportatio edita of his commentary on Book II, Auriol combined the sub- 
stance of his Parisian lectures with earlier material, including his writings 
from the provincial studia. Third, understanding how the texts came about 
will make clear Auriol's hylomorphic theory, particularly as it applies to 
the human soul, and its development across his short but fruitful writing 
career. In his writings at the provincial studia, Auriol seeks to defend the 
orthodoxy of a hylomorphic theory that he understood as faithful to 
Averroes and Aristotle, and a large part of the treatise builds up to, and 
supports, his key position: the human soul is not the form of the body in 
the same way as other substantial forms, since it is not directly the life of 
the body, that is, the “formation, perfection and actuality or complement 
of matter." But later, when Peter Auriol was lecturing on the Sentences at 
Paris, the Council of Vienne's constitutions were promulgated, and Auriol 
understood them as specifically prohibiting his position. He then used 
these lectures to produce the official written form of his commentary on 
the Sentences, but he also brought in much of his earlier work. As a result, 
in the version of his Sentences-commentary most known to us, Auriol ap- 
pears to defend at length a position that he claims not to hold. 


This study focuses on Peter Auriol's major philosophical works, namely 
his commentaries on the Sentences and his early Tractatus de principiis 
physicis Auriol’s commentary on the Sentences exists in many versions and 
redactions, and the situation is different for each of the four Books of the 
Lombard’s text. Among all these texts, three versions are of interest: 


First, Auriol's massive Scriptum on Book I of the Sentences survives 
in, among others, a copy that was completed by Spring 1317, namely Città 
del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Borghese 329. Since 
this copy is a luxurious dedication copy, and Auriol did not begin reading 
the Sentences at Paris until Fall 1316, the common opinion is that this 


é Auriol’s other surviving philosophical works are his Quodlibet (which will be touched 
on below, note 47) and an abbreviation titled Exornationes verborum quas ponit Tullius 
primo Rethorice extracte a magistro Pe. Aureoli; concerning the latter, see W.O. DUBA, 
“Peter Auriol the Rhetorician: A Recently Discovered Treatise on Rhetorical Figures", in 
Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 51 (2009), 63-73. 
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work in large part predates Auriol’s Parisian lectures, and was most likely 
prepared while he was lecturing at the Franciscan Convent of Toulouse. 
This is also the version printed in the 1596 Rome edition published at the 
behest of Cardinal Costanzo Torri of Sarnano;’ Eligius Buytaert published 
an edition of the prologue and first eight distinctions based on the dedica- 
tion copy. and Russell Friedman has a project to put the rest online.’ 
Lauge Nielsen has given this text the neutral label LC1 (Longer Commen- 
tary on Book I). 


The title ‘Longer Commentary’ implies the existence of a ‘Shorter 
Commentary.” So SC refers to Reportationes of the Sentences-com- 
mentaries, as they commonly circulated, and, in the case of Books II and 
IV, were printed (along with a composite version of the commentary on 
Book III and the Quodlibet) in 1605.'° For the most part, SC1 exists only 
in manuscript,'' although an edition is in preparation. My access to SCI 
for this study is through Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vati- 
cana, Cod. Borghese 123; for SC2, I use the printed version (=X) as well 
as the manuscripts Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 15867 
(=Pc), and Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Cod. Conv. Soppr. 
A.3.120 (=Fb), with authority given to the latter." 


Third, another manuscript, Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 6768, contains questions on Books I and II of the 
Sentences that parallel some of the questions on Books I and II in the Re- 


7 PETRUS AUREOLI, Commentariorum in primum librum Sententiarum Pars prima, Roma 
1596. 

* PETRI AUREOLI Scriptum super primum Sententiarum, ed. E. BUYTAERT (Franciscan 
Institute Publications, Text Series 3), St. Bonaventure, NY 1952-56. 

? “The Electronic Scriptum" (Peter Auriol Homepage: http://www.igl.ku.dk/~russ/Elec 
tronicScriptum.html 

10 PETRUS AUREOLI, Commentariorum in secundum, tertium et quartum libros Senten- 
tiarium Pars Secunda, Roma 1605. The situation pertaining to the commentary on Book 
III is even more complex; see W.O. DUBA, “The Immaculate Conception in the Works of 
Peter Auriol”, in Vivarium 38 (2000), 5-34; V. HEYNCK, “Die Kommentare des P. Aureoli 
zum dritten Sentenzenbuch”, in Franziskanische Studien 51 (1969) 1-77. 

!! The Prologue, q.1 has been edited by P. BOEHNER, “Notitia Intuitiva of Non-Existents 
according to Peter Aureoli, OFM (1322)", in Franciscan Studies 8 (1948), 388-416; S.F. 
BROWN, "Petrus Aureoli: De unitate conceptus entis (Reportatio Parisiensis in I Sententia- 
rum, dist. 2, p. 1, qq. 1-3 et p. 2, qq. 1-2)", in Traditio 50 (1995), 199-248. 

? The sigla are from C. SCHABEL, “Place, Space and the Physics of Grace in Auriol’s 
Sentences Commentary", in Vivarium 38 (2000), 117-61, at 155-57; Schabel reports that 
Fb appears to be one of the best witnesses, possibly the exemplar for its family. 
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portatio (SC) just mentioned.” On the basis of an examination of these 
parallels, Anneliese Maier'^ originally proposed that the relationship be- 
tween the “Vatican Questions” (VQ) and the common Reportationes of I 
and II is as unrevised Reportatio to Reportatio edita, and in this respect 
Nielsen has confirmed Maier's hypothesis.'? In particular, the relation be- 
tween ‘unrevised Reportatio’ and ‘Reportatio edita" at interest here is that 
between a non-authorial account of a lecture and a version which the au- 
thor revised and expanded. 


An example will make the relationship between VQ and SC2 clearer. 
The last question concerning Book II, distinction 12 in the Vatican Ques- 
tions is "Whether prime matter was produced absolutely unformed, with- 
out any form"; Auriol replies that in fact it was not, and concludes, “This 
Is de facto; but right now I say nothing about de possibili." The text con- 
tinues, with the reportator stating, “Afterwards, I asked Brother Peter 
what should be said de possibili," and recording an exchange with Auriol, 
where the reportator objects that a thing cannot exist and yet not be in 
actuality, and Auriol replies in part by referring to “what he said else- 
where." In SC2 d.12 pars 2 q.2 (see below for the articulation of d.12), 
the question has the same title, but the inverse order: it provides a (very 


? On this manuscript, see G.J. ETZKORN, Iter Vaticanum Franciscanum: A Description 
of Some One Hundred Manuscripts of the Vaticanus Latinus Collection (Studien und Texte 
zur Geistegeschichte des Mittelalters 50), Leiden 1996, at 199-209. 


^ A. MAIER, “Zu einigen Sentenzenkommentaren des 14. Jahrhunderts", in Ausgehen- 
des Mittelalter. Gesammelte Aufsátze zur Geistegeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts 1 (Storia 
e letterartura: Raccolta di studi e testi 97), Roma 1964, 265-306 and 482-85, at 273-89. 


$ NIELSEN, “Peter Auriol’s Way with Words”, esp. 162-70. When the Vatican Ques- 
tions are dealt with, the situation for the various redactions of SC1 is even more compli- 
cated, as Nielsen explains in detail, /bid., 190-215. Nielsen thus illustrates that the term 
Reportatio edita is of broad scope and limited precision; hence the need for further qualifi- 
cation and exploration of the author’s process of revision, as we provide below. 


16 PETRUS AUREOLI, VQ, f. 41 va: “Hoc de facto, sed de possibili nihil dico nunc. — Pos- 
tea interrogavi fratrem Petrum, cuius est hec doctrina, super articulo, quid dicendum est de 
possibili. Et dixit quod Deus potest facere materiam per se in sua realitate interminata et in 
potentia, ita quod produceret eam in esse quale sibi intrinsice competit quod est ens in 
potentia, non in actu. Sed tunc dixi sibi quod videtur contradictio quod ens sit extra cau- 
sam suam per se, et tamen quod nulla actualitate subsistat, nec extrinseca, nec intrinseca et 
propria. — Et respondit mihi quod verum est quod contradictio est in tantum quod intellec- 
tus non potest intelligere ista nisi sub contradictione; tamen nulla contradictio in re, sicut 
alias dixit de separatione accidentium, quia eadem difficultas est. Tota ratio est quia ens 
reale et in re extra non arguit necessario esse actu, sed est fallacia consequentis. De ista 
questione hoc tantum dixit.” My access to Auriol’s Reportatio in the Vatican Questions 
has been aided greatly by a preliminary transcription made by Kurt Boughan. 
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brief) responsio de possibili before treating the case de facto. The analysis 
de possibili states that there are many objections that are similar to the 
case of separate accidents, and refers back to Book IV, before citing in 
particular unum dubium speciale that corresponds to the reportator’s ob- 
jection.'’ Thus, VQ reflects Auriol’s lectures from the perspective of the 
audience at the moment he gave them, while SC reveals the author’s revi- 
sion at some distance from the classroom. 


Last in the order of presentation, but first in the order of composition, 
the Tractatus de principiis physicis (DPP) is a free-standing treatise in 
four books of six chapters each on the principles of matter and form: Book 
I on matter and form in general, Book II on how the notions of matter and 
form should be applied to the Heavens and to separate substances, Book 
III on matter and form in bodies and elements, and finally Book IV was to 
consider them with respect to living things and human beings. In all 
manuscripts, the treatise ends with Book III, chapter three. A colophon to 
the text identifies it as being produced by Peter Auriol in the Franciscan 
studium of Bologna in 1312.'* My access to this work is through a pre- 
liminary transcription of Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vati- 
cana, Cod. Vat. lat. 3063 (ff. lra-46ra), a text that Martin Bauer, the edi- 
tor, generously made available to me (=B). In addition, I have consulted 
extensively the copy contained in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 517, 
ff. 71ra-100rb (=D). 


These, then, are the major sources: LC1, that is, Auriol’s Scriptum on 
Book I, most likely produced at Toulouse; SC1 and 2, the Reportatio edita 
from Paris; VQ, the raw Reportatio of part of Auriol’s lectures on Books I 
and Il; finally DPP, the Bolognese treatise on matter and form. Across 
these works, we can follow Auriol’s intellectual production from Bologna 
to Toulouse to Paris. 


A good place to start is with continuity and change in Auriol’s 


PETRUS AUREOLI, SC2 d.12 pars 2 q.2 (X, f. 179b; Fb, f. 66vb; Pc, f. 77ra): “Secundo 
quero de materia utrum fuerit producta informis simpliciter absque omni forma. Respondeo 
de possibili. Utrum materia potuerit produci sine forma, puto quod sic per divinam poten- 
tiam. Sed hic sunt difficultates multe consimiles illis que occurrunt de separatione acciden- 
tium, de quibus in quarto libro dixi prolixius; ideo hic omitto. Unum tamen videtur dubium 
speciale, quod materia substantiatur per posse; quod autem est terminus productionis videtur 
esse in actu. — Respondeo: non sequitur: ‘existit, igitur in actu;' patet de partibus continui. 
Quomodo autem non sequitur ‘existit, igitur est in actu diviso’? De hoc dictum est in simili 
de accidentibus. Hoc dictum sit de possibili. — Sed de facto quid dicendum?" 

IS E. BUYTAERT, “Damascenus latinus: on Item 417 of Stegmueller's Reportorium 
Commentariorum", in Franciscan Studies 13 (1953), 37-70, at 47-51. 
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sources. Auriol cites Book A of the Metaphysics in two ways: first, as 
Book XII, which is the usual way of referring to it, and as Book XI, which 
is how it appears in Averroes’ Great Commentary." In DPP, Auriol em- 
ploys a consistent citation system: the six times he refers to Book A in gen- 
eral, he refers to it as ‘Book XII’ (e.g., “Wherefore it is required to posit 
that the Intelligences, the number of which is investigated in Book XII."). 
On the other hand, of the more than fifty citations of a specific passage or 
argument in Book A, only one refers to it as ‘Book XII’; all the others cite 
‘Book XI’. In the commentaries on the Sentences, at least as reported in the 
Roman edition of 1596-1605,” the pattern of citation is mixed: 


Citations to Metaphysics A in Peter Auriol’s Printed Sentences-commentaries, by 
distinction: 


LC 1 (Toulouse Scriptum) d.36: 4 d.17:1 
( ) = cited as ‘Book XI’ d.37: 2 (1) d.25:1 
Prologus: 5 (0) d.40: 5 d.30: 1 
d.1: 5 d.42: 31 d.34: 1 
d.2:8 d.43: 19 d.38: 1 
d.3: 28 (6) d.44: 22 

d.4: 1 d.45: 2 


1% A systematic study of Auriol’s use of sources still needs to be done. As regards the 
philosophi, the only change across Auriol's works that I have so far noted is that in DPP he 
includes two extensive quotations of the Timaeus, while in his Sentences-commentaries, it 
appears that he only makes one explicit mention, in the Scriptum, and then while expound- 
ing an opinion of Henry of Ghent. 

? This tendency is probably due to the fact that Auriol's text of reference for the Meta- 
physics is the Arabic-Latin translation of the text and commentary of Averroes; see W.O. 
DUBA, "Aristotle's Metaphysics in Peter Auriol's Commentary on the Sentences", in 
Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 12 (2001), 549-73. In addition, 
Auriol occasionally cites the first two books of the Metaphysics or Averroes’ commentary 
according to the arrangement of the Averroes’ Great Commentary, with Book I constituted 
by the first two chapters of what we know as Book A, followed by Book II made up of a 
and the rest of A as Book II. 

?! This analysis is based on the data prepared for DUBA, “Aristotle’s Metaphysics”, and 
suffers from the limitations of a mass quantitative approach. For example, according to the 
data prepared for this article, Auriol's Quodlibet q.7 has two citations of Metaphysics 
‘Book XI’, and indeed such is the case with the Rome edition. However, when we then 
check these citations against the manuscripts (and Nielsen's edition in a recent volume on 
Quodlibeta, cited note 4, above) it turns out that ‘Book XI’ is at best a minority reading; 
the original text most likely referred to ‘Book XII’. Nevertheless, Buytaert's edition pro- 
vides positive testimony that the Scriptum does indeed refer at times to ‘Book XI’ when it 
should indicate ‘XII’, and in SC2, references to ‘Book XI’ do exist in the manuscripts 
considered here; e.g., d.12 pars 2 q.1 (Fb, f. 65rb; Pc, f. 75vb). For its part, the citation 
system of the Tractatus is quite certain. 
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d.5: 1 d.46: 2 Reportatio II 
d.7: 7 d.47: 1 d.1:1 
d.8: 21 (2) d.14: 1 
d.9: 2 SC2 (Parisian Reportatio 
d.11:2 edita) SCA (Parisian Reportatio) 
d.17: 3 Prol.: 1 Prol.: 3 
d.19: 2 d.1:3 d.1:1 
d.24: 1 d.2:1 d.11:1 
d.26: 2 (1) d.3:1 d.12: 1 
d.27: 2 (1) d.8: 3 d.43: 1 
d.29: 1 d.9: 1 d.44: 1 
d.30: 7 (1) d.11:2 d.45: 3 
d.31: 1 d.12: 5 (1) d.47: 1 
d.33: 5 d.14: 13 (1) d.50: 1 
d.35: 33 d.15: 1 (1) 
d.16: 3 (2) 


This pattern shows that in the Toulouse Scriptum (LC1), Auriol used 
both ways of citing Metaphysics ^. By the time of his teaching in Paris, of 
the texts examined for this study, Auriol’s citations of ‘Book XI’ occur 
only in SC2 dd.12-16; elsewhere he refers to Book A as ‘Book XII’. In 
Book II dd.12-16 Auriol treats exactly the same topics as he does in DPP. 
Could the survival of this system of citation point to the survival of mate- 
rial from Bologna? 


Passages parallel to Auriol’s references in LCI to DPP imply that he 
intended SC to replace DPP as his authoritative statement on matter and 
form. I have found no references to DPP in SC2, SCA, or what is printed 
for Book UI, but Christopher Schabel has identified eight such auto- 
citations in LC1.” Four of these auto-citations have evident parallel pas- 
sages in SCI. Of those four passages in SCI, two simply omit any refer- 
ence to another text. A third passage concerns how symbolic qualities re- 
main the same in generation and corruption, and where LCI reads “as has 
been shown in the third treatise De principiis physicis," SCI reports “I 
will say (dicam) elsewhere." The last case is even clearer. In LCI d.37 


? C. SCHABEL, “Auriol’s Rubrics: Citations of University Theologians in Peter Auriol’s 
Scriptum in primum librum Sententiarum", in Philosophical Debates at Paris in the Early 
Fourteenth Century, ed. S.F. BROWN, T. DEWENDER and T. KOBUSCH (Studien und Texte 
zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 102), Leiden 2009, 3-38. 


?5 Petrus Aureoli, LCI d.5 a.4, ed. BUYTAERT, 806: “Quomodo autem qualitas symbolica sit 
eadem numero in generato et corrupto, quia in tractatu III De physicis principiis extitit declara- 
tum, relinquitur ad praesens"; IDEM, SC1 d.5 q.5 (Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Borghese 123, 
f. 43vb): "Quantitas et raritas et accidentia simbolica nec trahuntur ad esse ignis nec capiunt esse 
de novo, secundum mentem Commentatoris et Philosophi, ut dicam alias..." 
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a.2, discussing how a motion (the accidental alteration caused by a ray of 
light) can cause an elemental transformation, Auriol declares: 


Fire therefore is inchoate in the air by something of itself, and when 
motion brings that inchoative aspect to its complement, the reality of 
fire is generated in actuality, for its beginning (inchoatio), which is 
matter, came before, and then the act and complement, which is the 
form, follows. But it has been said more perfectly on these matters in 
the treatise De principiis physicis, and more will also be said in the 
second Book.” 


The parallel passage in the Parisian SCI (as in the redaction reported by 
Borghese 123) reads: 


By the alteration of a ray, the accidents proper to some form are in- 
duced in matter, but they do not produce per se the substantial form, 
but rather they produce it as a necessary result, otherwise generation 
would not be the end of alteration, but on these matters more will be 
said in the second and fourth Books.” 


So, in his Parisian Reportatio, Auriol’s silence concerning the 7ractatus de 
principiis does not seem to stem from an unwillingness to cite himself, but 
rather from a willful omission. This conclusion from auto-references to the 
Tractatus, when combined with the observation that the citations of “Book 
XI” of the Metaphysics in the printed Reportatio all come from SC2 dd.12- 
16, leads to the strong suspicion that Auriol intended these distinctions to 
incorporate and to supersede his discussions in the Bologna treatise. 


An examination of these distinctions in SC2 reveals significant con- 
nections with DPP. In places SC2 reports the same text as DPP verbatim, 
in others it provides something of an abbreviation, and in still others it 
features parallel argumentation. When we add in the third text, the Vati- 


** PETRUS AUREOLI, LCI d.37 a.2, ed. Roma 1596, 867a: “Unde non sunt duo in veritate, 
secundum Commentatorem ibidem. Ignis ergo est inchoatus in aere per aliquid sui, et dum 
a motu illud inchoativum trahitur ad complementum, generatur realitas ignis in actu, cuius 
quidem praecessit inchoatio, quae est materia, et subsecutus est actus et complementum, 
quod est forma. Sed de his dictum est perfectius in tractatu De principiis physicis, et dice- 
tur etiam amplius in secundo.” 

25 PETRUS AUREOLI, SCI d.37 q.2 (Cod. Borghese 123, f. 164va): “Radio enim alterante 
inducuntur in materia accidentia proprie alicui forme, formam vero substantialem produ- 
cunt non per se, sed ut necessariam sequelam, alias generatio non esset finis alterationis, et 
de ista tamen materia dicetur amplius in secundo et quarto libro.” For a discussion of Au- 
riol’s controversial position, see T. SUAREZ-NANI and W. DUBA, “Introduction” to FRANCI- 
SCI DE MARCHIA Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum (Reportatio ITA). Quae- 
stiones 13-27 (Ancient and Medieval Philosophy Series 3: Francisci de Marchia Opera 
Omnia 2.2), Leuven 2010, Ix-Ixxv. 
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can Questions, Peter’s strategy becomes clear: SC2 is an authorial rework- 
ing not merely of the questions discussed in the Parisian lecture hall but of 
much previous material that was not read in the Paris classroom. 


A comparison of the SC2 version of distinction 12 with the version in 
VQ and the pertinent sections of DPP shows Auriol to be the compiler at 
work. SC2 stitches together the arguments from the Vatican Questions 
and the Tractatus de principiis so that one finds little material that is not 
strongly parallel to one of these two sources and no passage that is parallel 
to both sources. Because of faults in the 1605 printed edition, including 
massive omissions and hyper-corrections, my reconstruction of the structure 
of distinction 12 is based principally on manuscript witnesses of SC2 (Fb 
and Pc), for while the original text groups the ten questions of distinction 12 
into two parts, and the first part into four articuli, the printed version ar- 
ranges them into two quaestiones and nine articuli. In a further complica- 
tion, the articulation of the distinction that Auriol announces at the begin- 
ning does not correspond precisely with the actual articulation.” Finally, 
the last question purports to be the second on substantial form, but treats 
matter without any substantial form. Therefore, from the manuscripts (Fb 
and Pc), the actual (as opposed to stated) structure of SC2 d.12 is: 


1. De entitate et condicionibus materie prime 

1. De natura materie quoad eius entitatem 
1. Utrum essentia materie prime ex se careat omni actu simpliciter qualicumque. 
2. Utrum sit contradictio dicere quod materia sit ens positivum et cum hoc quod 
nullam habet actualitatem. 

2. De materia quoad eius inseparabiles proprietates que sunt natura ipsarum dimensio- 

num 
1. Utrum in subiecto generationis quod est materia sint ponende dimensiones 
interminatas et ingenerabiles et incorruptibiles coevas ipsi materie. 
2. Utrum dimensiones interminate precedentes formam aliquam in materia, puta 
formam ignis, sint eedem cum dimensionibus terminatis que sequuntur formam 
ipsius ignis. 
3. Utrum dimensio interminata sit passio materie prime. 
4. Utrum materia existens sub quantitate interminata habeat partes alias a parti- 
bus ipsius quantitatis. 


2 For a more detailed discussion of the content of SC2 d.12, especially as they relate to 
Auriol’s use of sources and criticism of Scotus, see W.O. DuBA, “Aristotelian Traditions 
in Franciscan Thought: Matter and Potency according to Scotus and Auriol”, in The Ori- 
gins of European Scholarship, ed. I. TAIFACOS, Stuttgart 2006, 147-61. 

27 Specifically, Auriol announces (SC2 d.12: X, p.150a; Fb, f. 56ra; Pc, f. 63va) that the 
last two sections of part I (“De entitate et condicionibus materie prime") will consider “natura 
materie quoad eius productionem" and “in rationem ad formarum variationem,” respectively. 
This phenomenon is not uncommon in SC2; see the discussion on d.16, below. 
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3. De materia in ordine ad formam 
Questio unica. Utrum in materia sit potentia naturalis passiva respectu cuius- 
cumque forme. 

4. De materia prima in ordine ad potentiam 
Questio unica. Utrum potentia ipsius materie differat realiter ab ipsa materia. 


2. De forma substantiali 
1. Utrum forma substantialis sit aliqua determinata entitas in actu in materia vel sit tan- 
tummodo actuatio ipsius materie et co-ratio sive co-natura pro quanto ipsa cum forma 
integra[n]t rationem unius simplicius nature. 
2. Secundo quero de materia utrum fuerit producta informis simpliciter absque omni 
forma. 


In VQ, there are four questions that correspond to Book II, distinction 12: 


1. Utrum essentia prime materie ex se et intrinsice careat omni actu simpliciter, hoc est 
qualicumque actu (40ra-41ra). 

2. Utrum implicet contradictionem quod materia sit aliquod ens positivum et tamen non 
habet actualitatem propriam et intrinsicam (41ra). 

3. Utrum forma sit aliquid in actu in materia vel sit actus purus et actuatio materie (41rb). 
4. Utrum materia prima fuerit simpliciter producta informis absque omni forma (41rb-va). 


These four questions correspond in structure and argumentation to SC2 
d.12 pars 1.1 qq.1-2, the beginning of pars 2 q.1, and all of pars 2 q.2, re- 
spectively. 


Of the sections of SC2 d.12 that do not correspond to VQ most find 
parallel passages in DPP, passages that correspond in structure, argumen- 
tation, use of citations and sometimes wording. So, pars 1.2, on the rela- 
tionship between prime matter and (indeterminate) dimensions, corre- 
sponds to DPP III c.2: *Qualis sit materia elementorum." The internal and 
external order of the questions has been slightly rearranged: What pars 1.2 
has as the fourth and last question (1.2 q.4), DPP presents as the second of 
the chapter's four sections. In addition, inside the first question (1.2 q.1), 
SC2 first states Auriol's position (“That the subject of generation, that is 
matter, has of itself its proper dimensions and proper divisibility, which 
dimensions and divisibility are prior in time to any form whatsoever that 
will be generated from matter, and which remain the same in what is gen- 
erated and corrupted, entirely ingenerable and incorruptible, like matter, 
and thus coeval to this matter")? and at the end considers five dubia and 


?* PETRUS AUREOLI, SC2 d.12 pars 1.2 q.1 (Fb, f. 58va; Pc, f. 66va): “Quantum ad primum 
pono conclusionem istam: quod subiectum generationis sive materia habet ex se proprias 
dimensiones et propriam partibilitatem quas non habet ex forma, precedentes tempore for- 
mam quamlibet ex materia generandam, manentes easdem in generato et corrupto, ingenera- 
biles omnino et incorruptibiles sicut materia, ac per hoc choevas ipsi materie." 
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immediately resolves them in order; the DPP, on the other hand, presents 
those five dubia at the beginning of the section as arguments for the gen- 
eration and corruption of indeterminate dimensions together with the gen- 
eration and corruption of the compound. The resolution, however, appears 
at the end of the section. 


The other questions in SC2 d.12 have discussions that correspond 
partly to sections of DPP. Pars 1.3 q.un. has two articles. The first argues 
that matter is the immediate subject of all accidents, and is directly paral- 
lel to the elements in DPP III chapter 2 that are absent from the parallel 
passage in SC2 d. 12 pars 1.2 q.1. Specifically, while 1.2 q.1 parallels 
DPP for the response to the five dubia mentioned above, it does not copy 
DPP’s digression after the response to the second dubium, nor the objec- 
tion after the response to the fifth. These parts, however, constitute the 
first article of 1.3 q.un. The second article of 1.3 q.un, on the other hand, 
lacks any corresponding passage in DPP or VQ, and defends the position 
that the passive potency of prime matter is with respect to any substantial 
form that a natural agent can apply.” 


The next two questions (1.4 q.un. and 2 q.1) integrate into their discus- 
sion the bulk of DPP I, chapters 2 and 3, respectively. SC2 d.12 pars 2 q.1 is 
particularly interesting, since it tracks the parallel question in VQ, then de- 
clares that “This conclusion, as stated, I prove with three reasons,” and intro- 
duces largely the same text as appears in DPP.*’ The final section, where 
Auriol defends the indivisibility of matter from form and vice versa in three 
exchanges, does not have a corresponding section in either DPP or VQ. 


The results can be summarized by a table: 


SC2 d. 12 VQ | DPP 
1 |1.1q.l 1 
2 |1.1q.2 2 
3 | 12q.1 III cap. 2, section 1 (slight change in order) 
4 |12g2 III cap. 2, section 3 
5 112983 III cap. 2, section 4 


? PETRUS AUREOLI, SC2 d.12 pars 1.3 q.un. a. 2 (X, f. 170a; Fb, f. 63vb; Pc, f. 72vb): “Se- 
cundo videndum est de potentia naturali materie respectu ipsarum formarum substantialium, 
et est hic difficultas quantum ad presens: utrum materia sit in potentia ad recipiendum for- 
mam aliquam respectu cuius non possit reduci ad actum ab aliquo agente naturali. Et dico 
breviter quod materia prima est in potentia naturali respectu cuiuscumque forme, ita quod 
potest reduci ad actum respectu forme cuiuslibet quam apta est recipere ab agente naturali." 


30 See the discussion on the three reasons (A-C), below. 
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6 | 12984 III cap. 2, section 2 
7 | 13q.un.,a. 1 III cap. 2, section 1 (digression and objec- 
tion) 
1.3 q. un, a. 2 
8 | 1.4q. un. (be- 
ginnning) 
1.4 q. un. (end). I cap. 2 
9 | 2q.1 (beginning) 3 
2 q.1 (middle) I cap. 3 
2 q.1 (end) 
10 | 2 q.2 4 


The relationship between SC2, on the one hand, and VQ and DPP, on 
the other, is characterized by strongly parallel passages. Moreover, in SC2 
d.12 there is no overlap between the sections related to VQ and to the 
DPP. This would seem to confirm the thesis that VQ closely reflects 
Auriol’s Parisian lectures on Books I and II, while SC2 is a compilation of 
those same lectures, either reworked from a Reportatio or from the au- 
thor’s own notes”! along with prior material, perhaps taken directly from 
treatises such as the Bologna DPP and the Toulouse Repercussorium," or 
from other texts produced in the provincial studia, such as an unknown 
Sentences-commentary that might have served as a model for the Parisian 
commentary. We thus have access to Auriol’s hylomorphism at three 
moments: Auriol’s Bolognese treatise, his lectures at Paris, and the writ- 
ten revision of his Parisian lectures. 


This three-staged perspective on Auriol’s thought helps to explain the 
confusion and difficulty surrounding Auriol’s stance in relation to the de- 
cree of the Council of Vienne. While at the studium in Bologna (DPP), 


31 Tt is not clear that VQ served as the basis for SC2. For example, Peter Auriol’s suc- 
cessor as bachelor of the Sentences, Landulphus Caracciolo, in his commentary on Book II 
d.12 of the Sentences, defends the Scotistic viewpoint against Auriol's criticism, and cites 
Auriol's arguments with sufficient detail for one to identify them as coming from SC2 
d.12 pars 1.1 q.1 and not the VQ version; but Caracciolo does not seem to be aware of 
Auriol's additional pertinent arguments in pars 1.2; see W.O. DUBA, “What is Actually the 
Matter with Scotus? Landulphus Caracciolo on Objective Potency and Hylomorphic 
Unity”, in Lo scotismo nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia. Atti del Congresso internazionale (Bi- 
tonto, 25-28 marzo 2008) in occasione del VII Centenario della morte di Giovanni Duns 
Scoto, a cura di F. FIORENTINO (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 52), Porte 2010, 269-301. 

3? SC2 dd.30-33 bear a strong relationship with Auriol’s Repercussorium, a treatise writ- 
ten in defense of his theory of the Immaculate Conception; see DUBA, “The Immaculate 
Conception in the Works of Peter Auriol”, 17-18: Conclusiones 1-3 of the Repercussorium 
constitute d.30 a.2 of SC2; conclusio 4 forms dd.32-33 a.1. 
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Auriol propounded a hylomorphic theory that he maintained was faithful 
to Aristotle and Averroes, arguing that, rather than interpreting the notions 
of ‘substantial form’ and ‘prime matter’ according the requirements of the 
rational soul, philosophers and theologians should and do recognize that 
the rational soul is fundamentally different from other forms, namely in 
that it is the actualization and formation of the body only in a mediate 
sense, and not directly. The Council of Vienne’s decree that the intellec- 
tive soul is essentially and per se the form of the body compelled Auriol 
to choose between ontology and orthodoxy. In the classroom (VQ), he 
declared his adhesion to the declaration of the Council of Vienne, and de- 
veloped a new solution against his old view. In revising the Reportatio 
(SC2), he reused large parts from DPP, including attaching to the end of 
distinction 16 a question that makes exactly the same arguments as DPP I 
chapter 4. The major difference is that whereas at the end of chapter four 
he argues that human soul and body constitute two natures and that the 
human soul differs from other forms, at the end of SC2 d.16 he hastily 
refutes his own arguments in favor of his prior position. 


The first chapter of Auriol’s discussion in DPP opens with an exposi- 
tion of four positions on the function of matter and form, positions that 
Auriol maintains are false and against Aristotle and Averroes, including 
the position he calls the “common opinion” (at least for a Franciscan), 
which maintains that both matter and form have demonstrable and signifi- 
able entities, and another position, which states that, although matter is 
pure potency, form is an individual and in actuality. Concerning the latter 
opinion, Auriol comments that “this opinion arises largely from the condi- 
tion of the rational soul, which they posit to be united with prime mat- 
ter"? Against these opinions, Auriol defends the view that although 
prime matter and material form are not the same, neither one by itself has 
a demonstrable entity: form is the complement and perfection of matter. 


In DPP chapter 2, Auriol supports this position with authoritative ar- 
guments from Aristotle, Averroes, Augustine and Plato, including those 
that later appear in SC2 d.12 pars 1.3 q.un. Then, chapter 3 begins: 


After having established the intention of the philosophers— 
Augustine, Plato, Aristotle and the Commentator—on which the as- 
sumed conclusion rests, in order that it will be plain, because even if 


33 PETRUS AUREOLI, DPP I c.1 (B, f. 1rb; D, f. 71ra): “Est alia opinio secunda quod ma- 
teria non dicit aliquam rem que sit hoc vel in actu, sed est pura potentia; forma vero dicit 
rem que est hoc et in actu. Que opinio maxime oritur ex condicione anime rationalis quam 
ponunt uniri prime materie." 
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an argument from authority ought to move to believing and adhering, 
nevertheless it does not yield knowledge until the thing makes itself 
evident, therefore, after the testimony of so many philosophers, I ad- 
duce three reasons from the nature of reality, so that the truth will 
agree with itself, as the Philosopher says in Book I of the Ethics.** 


The three reasons are (A) the ‘communicability of the material form’, by 
which the form gives being to matter, participates in matter and denomi- 
nates matter; (B) the ‘quidditative and numeric unity’ of the composite; 
(C) the ‘inevitability of creation’, that is, if ‘form’ indicated something 
that is demonstrable and separable from matter, it could not be generated, 
but would necessarily be created. 


These three reasons, and the slew of authorities used to support them, 
Auriol will later work into SC2 d.12 pars 2 q.2 a.1. Here, however, 
Auriol’s aim is to lay the foundation for why the human soul is not like 
any other form. Therefore, the fourth chapter of Book I is in a sense the 
culmination of the first Book. There, Peter asks: “Whether the rational 
soul should be excepted from the above-established law of natural 
forms?” He argues that it should, and adduces the opinions of “Catholic 
doctors” who hold that the rational soul is not univocally a form in the 
sense of other forms, and also the authority of Aristotle and Averroes. 
Then he subjects the human soul to the test of the three reasons from 
chapter 3, and shows that it fails all three of them. 


(A) The human soul communicates the form to the body and gives the 
body being, but not in the sense of being the “formation, perfection and 
actuality or complement of matter.” Auriol explains that the human soul 
is, as form, the goal of the body, of life and of its whole being, and by its 
presence it gives being and life to the body, and even that it directs the 
arrangement of the body’s members and organs. He concludes “that the 
rational soul determines matter to this organization just as the form of fire 
determines matter to rarity and other dispositions, and as the soul in the 
lion determines matter to the members of the lion, always excepting the 
fact that the rational soul is not the mere formation as are these other 
forms."? By “mere formation,” Auriol means the life of the body (vita 


34 PETRUS AUREOLI, DPP I c.3 (B, f. Arb; D, f. 73vb): “Postquam posita est philosophorum 
intentio — Augustini, Platonis, Aristotelis et Commentatoris — cui assumpta conclusio inniti- 
tur, ut patuerit de plano, quia argumentum ex auctoritatibus sumptum etsi movere debeat ad 
credere et ad simpliciter adherendum, tamen scire non facit donec res ipsa se faciat eviden- 
tem, idcirco post tantorum philosophorum testimonia tres rationes ex natura rei induco, ut 
verum sit sibi ipsi consonans omni modo, sicut dicit Philosophus I Ethicorum." 


35 PETRUS AUREOLI, DPP I c.4 (B, f. 9rb-va; D, f. 771b): *Quarta condicio forme est 
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corporis), which, he explains, is a mode and perfection of the body that 
the rational soul causes formally. Peter promises to show exactly how this 
works in the fourth and final Book of DPP, which, however, he apparently 
never wrote. 


(B) The second reason, i.e., the quidditative and numerical unity of 
the composite, also does not apply to the human soul, since the composite 
body and soul has two natures, and thus, it fails the “test of inscrutability” 
required of a true hylomorphic composite. Auriol constructs his “test of 
inscrutability” from the converse of Aristotle’s famous saying in De an- 
ima II that one should not seek the cause why a fundamental numeric 
unity arises from two principles: if one should seek the cause why two 
principles are one, that very question indicates that they do not constitute 
a fundamental numeric unity; accordingly, Auriol reminds his pious 
reader that not only will human souls persist after death, but God wills 
that human minds know that they will so persist. And besides, Aristotle 
means animal souls here, since he too investigates the cause of unity of 
the rational soul. 


(C) The final reason is the inevitability of creation; in fact, the soul is 
created, so it is separable. Peter concludes: 


The following should be gathered from the aforesaid: first, that man is 
constituted from two natures having their own descriptions (rationes), 
which is never true of fire or a lion. Secondly, that the rational soul is 
united to the body not as the mover of the body, as some have said, 
nor as what gives it life in the manner of an efficient cause, as others 
fantasize, but as a most true form, causing life by the causality of the 
form. Thirdly, that the rational soul in informing is a form having a 


quod ipsa est formatio, perfectio et actus materie seu complementum. Et hec conditio su- 
perius fuit tacta et probata. Concurrentibus igitur quattuor condicionibus istis ad forme 
causalitatem, sola quarta condicione caret anima rationalis. Non enim sic causat vitam 
formaliter quod nihil aliud sit quam ipsa vita aut vivificatio. Retinet tamen in causando 
vitam alias tres condiciones. Primam, quia per modum forme est finis corporis et vite et 
totius esse ipsius. Secundam, quia per sui presentiam largitur esse corpori et vitam ita ut 
agens naturale non possit materiam ad hanc vitam deducere nisi in presentia anime rationa- 
lis... Tertiam autem condicionem habet, quia largitur corpori et est causa in corpore 
omnium dispositionum. Et enim (]omni D) stature erectio, et adaptatio manus, que est 
organum organorum, lingua apta ad loquendum, spiritus subtiles in cerebro, tactus delica- 
tus in carne pre ceteris animalibus, ymaginacionis et interiorum sensuum, vivacitas et per- 
spicacitas et breviter omnia membra et organa que sunt in corpore humano sunt propter 
animam rationalem, ita quod anima rationalis ad hanc organizationem determinat mate- 
riam sicut forma ignis determinat materiam ad raritatem et dispositiones alias, et anima in 
leone ad membra leonis, hoc semper excepto: quod anima rationalis non est mera formatio 
sicut sunt iste forme." 
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description (ratio) that is different from the descriptions of other natu- 
ral forms only in one condition, which posits an imperfection, and be- 
cause of this condition it is to be excluded from the laws that govern 
other natural forms.*° 


Unfortunately, the DPP is incomplete, and the last Book was to treat the 
human soul in detail. On Auriol's statements, we are left to wonder 
whether those two natures imply some theory of multiple forms. He states 
that the body has a separate nature from the soul and that the soul “for- 
mally causes" the life of the body, which is a mode and perfection in the 
body, and he argues this point forcefully, declaring that “every Catholic 
position must concede" this.” Yet in the previous chapter he asserts that 
the life of the body is the mode and perfection that is the vegetative and 
sensitive soul and the form of living things. Thus, if the rational soul “for- 
mally causes" the life of its body, it “formally causes" what is the formal 
perfection, that 1s, the form, of the body. In that case, perhaps Auriol 
originally meant that, while the intellective soul 1s the form of the human 
being, the sensitive soul is most properly the form of the body, and the 
intellective soul is the form of the body but in a mediate sense. If this was 
what Auriol meant, his original view was closer to the target of the con- 
demnation of the Council of Vienne than Baldissera suspected. 


In the first Book of DPP, Peter Auriol presents as compatible with the 
Catholic faith a theory of matter and form explicitly aligned with Aristotle 
and Averroes, and maintains that the human soul, even according to the phi- 
losophers, must be an exception to the general rules governing material 
forms. The proofs he develops to show that matter and form constitute a fun- 
damental unity he sets forth with an eye to showing that the rational soul is a 
different sort of form entirely. When, five years later, he came to know the 
Council of Vienne's decree that it was heretical to deny that the rational soul 
was per se and essentially the form of the body, he changed his position on 


36 PETRUS AUREOLI, DPP I c.4 (B, f. 10ra; D, ff. 77vb-78ra): “Ex predictis ergo colli- 
genda sunt ista: primo, quod homo est constitutus ex duabus naturis habentibus proprias 
rationes, quod nequaquam verum est de igne aut leone; secundo, quod anima rationalis 
unitur corpori non ut motor corporis, ut aliqui dixerunt, nec ut vivificans per modum effi- 
cientis, ut aliqui fantasiantur, sed ut verissima forma, vitam causando causalitate forme; 
tertio, quod anima rationalis est forma alterius rationis in informando ab aliis naturalibus 
formis solum in una condicione que ponit imperfectionem, et in illa est a lege aliarum 
naturalium formarum excludenda." 

37 PETRUS AUREOLI, DPP I c.4 (B, f. 8va; D, f. 76vb): “Ad istantiam istam dicendum 
quod omnis positio catholica habet has duas propositiones concedere: primam, quod anima 
rationalis non est idipsum formaliter et realiter quod corporis vita; secundam, quod anima 
rationalis hanc vitam corporis que non est anima ipsa formaliter corpori tribuit." 
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the human soul, but left his doctrine on matter and form largely intact. 


The Vatican Questions, the presumed uncorrected Reportatio, reflect 
Auriol’s lectures in Paris on Book II of the Sentences. For distinction 16, 
Peter announces two questions: “Whether it can be demonstrated that the 
rational and intellective soul is the form of the body?” and “Whether the 
intellective soul is united to the body as a form univocally with others, in 
the way that other forms are united to matter, and whether one must say 
this catholically and according to the truth of faith?” Auriol argues that 
(a) although all of the philosophers hold that the intellective soul is the 
form of man, none believes that it can be demonstrated that the intellec- 
tive soul is directly the form of the body; (b) many Catholic doctors hold 
that the soul is not the form of the body in the same way as other material 
forms are; (c) in light of the decree of the Council of Vienne, we must 
hold that the rational soul is the form of the body just as other material 
forms. For point (b), Peter includes a list of authorities that echoes the list 
given in DPP I chapter 4, and that provides a rare case where VQ, SC2 
and DPP overlap (see table). For (c), his solutions in VQ are largely un- 
convincing, and mostly appeal to the divine power, e.g., “God can do 
more than you can understand.”*? 


Overlap between SC2 d.16 q.2, VQ and DPP. 


SC2 d.16 q.2 (X, f. 224a- 
b; Fb, f. 84rb-va; Pc, ff. 
96va-99ra) 


VQ (f. 45ra) 


DPP I c.4 (B, f. 8ra-b; D, f. 
76rb-va) 


Eustratius, qui fuit episco- 
pus valde catholicus, unde 
VI libro Ethicorum, cap. 9.... 


Item, Eusthatius, qui fuit 
episcopus in Grecia, dicit 
super VI Ethicorum quod 
intellectivum non est per- 
fectio corporis. 


Et hec est intentio Eustacii qui 
fuit episcopus valde catholicus, 
sicut apparet ex dictis suis super 
librum Ethicorum. Unde libro 
VI, commento 9 sic dicit... 


38 PETRUS AUREOLI, VQ (ff. 44ra-45ra): “Utrum possit demonstrari quod anima rationa- 
lis et intellectiva sit forma corporis"; (f. 45ra-va): "Utrum anima intellectiva uniatur corpo- 
ri ut forma univoce cum aliis, sicut alie forme uniuntur materie, et hoc oporteat dicere 
catholice et secundum fidei veritatem." 


3 PETRUS AUREOLI, VQ (f. 45va): “Alia ratio: Quia omnis forma que est pura actuatio 
est corruptibilis. Aristoteles bene diceret quod sic; sed ego respondeo: dico quod non est 
inconveniens quod in actibus sint gradus aliqui qui non possunt attingi ab agente quod non 
potest agere nisi in materia, sicut sunt ille forme, que non sunt quante, nec extense, quia 
non est vera alteratio nisi in quantum. Et ideo forma inextensa simpliciter qualis potentia 
anima non potest attingi ab agente naturali, sed habet ab alio supernaturali creari, et per 
consequens conservari. Si dicis ‘nos non possumus intelligere purum actum nisi intelligen- 
do terminationem, et sic rem precisam', dico quod verum est; tamen res talis separata est 
sine sua terminatione, et Deus potest plus facere quam tu intelligere." 
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Item, Athanasius dicit De homine autem scribitur 

quod... in simbolo X Athanasii 
quod.... 

Item, Damascenus, libro Et Damascenus, libro 3, 


III, cap. 3 dicit quod... et 
capitulo 6 dicit.... 


capitulo 3, dicit quod... et 
capitulo 16 sic ait.... 


Hanc eandem sententiam 
intelligit Richardus III De 
Trinitate cap. 9 cum ait... 
infra capitulo 10 dicit.... 


Item, Ricardus, IV De 
Trinitate: Miraris quomo- 
do in una substantia sunt 
tres substantie, id est 
persone, et non miraris 
quomodo in una substan- 
tia, scilicet homine, sunt 
due substantie. 


Item sentit Richardus, III 
De trinitate, capitulo 9, 
cum ait... Et infra capitulo 
10 dicit... 


Item, Magister Sententia- 
rum, libro II, distinctione 
2, dicit... 

Et quidam moderni docto- 
res in scriptis suis, ubi 
querunt utrum anima hu- 
mana sit in specie, dicunt 
quod secus est de anima 
rationali, que est hoc ali- 
quid, et de alis formis 
naturalibus, que non sunt 
nisi perfectiones et habi- 
tus. Et aliqui eorum dicunt 
quod huiusmodi forme 
naturales non habent pro- 
priam ydeam in Deo. 


Magister etiam Sententia- 
rum libro III, distinctione 2 
dicit... 

Moderni etiam doctores in 
scriptis suis ubi querunt 
utrum anima rationalis sit 
in specie dicunt quod se- 
cus est de anima rationali, 
que est hoc aliquid, et de 
aliis formis naturalibus, 
que non sunt nisi perfec- 
tiones et habitus. Et aliqui 
eorum dicunt quod etiam 
non habent huiusmodi 
naturales forme propriam 
ydeam in Deo. 


Hoc ideo volunt dicere 
doctores alii qui dicunt 
quod forme naturales sunt 
forme immerse materie; 
anima vero rationalis est 
forma elevata a materia, 
ideo sibi attribuunt entita- 
tem diversam cum attri- 
buant operationem indivi- 
sam. 


Et ita credo quod intelli- 
gat ille doctor in prima 
parte Summe quod anima 
sic est hoc aliquid et sub- 
stantia quedam et non 
pura perfectio, quod ta- 
men, quia per essentiam 
est determinata ad corpus, 
facit unum per se cum 
ipso. Et ideo dicunt quod 
etiam est immersa materie 
et sibi attribuunt divisio- 
nem actualem realem. 


In producing the revised Reportatio known as SC2, as we have seen, 


Peter Auriol combined classroom teaching and previously composed 
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texts. In SC2 d.16, he develops the first two questions from the classroom 
as witnessed by VQ, and appends a third." In the first question, in favor 
of the new thesis that one cannot demonstrate that the rational soul is the 
form of the body like other forms, we see, inserted into a discussion that 
otherwise tracks the VQ question, the same sequence of authorities (and 
wording) used in the DPP to demonstrate that the rational soul is not such 
a form: 


SC2 d.16 q.1 (X, f. 220a- 
b; Fb, ff. 81va-82ra; Pc, f. 
94va-b) 


VQ (f. 44rb) 


DPP I c.4 (B, f. 8rb-va; D, 
f. 76va) 


Ubi nota quod Commenta- 
tor tractatu de De substan- 
tia orbis: quedam sunt for- 
ma que constituuntur per 
materiam, quedam non, 
cuiusmodi est solus intel- 
lectus. Cuius ratio est quia 
forme sunt puri modi et ter- 
minaciones constituuntur 
per materiam, non quidem 
effective sive formaliter, 
sed pro tanto quia, ex quo 
sunt pure terminaciones 
materie, non sunt nature 
divise in actu, sed esse 
eorum est cum materia, 
sicut terminatio est cum 
terminabili, pro tanto quia 
esse forme non est nisi per 
esse compositi. Solum e- 
nim constitutum est ens 
constitutum; non dicit for- 
mam tantum sed dicit etiam 
materiam, materiam qui- 
dem ut inchoativum, for- 
mam vero ut complemen- 
tum. Unde materia ipsa 
constituit esse compositi, et 
per consequens esse forme, 
quia unum et idem est con- 
stitutivum rei et sui com- 
plementi, quia unum est 
utriusque. 


Attendendum autem hic 
quod in primo tractatu 
De substantia orbis dicit 
quod quedam sunt forme 
que constituuntur per 
materiam; quedam autem 
non, sicut intellectus est 
forma que non constitui- 
tur per materiam; alie 
autem dicuntur (consti- 
tuuntur sed exp.?) sic 
constitui, quia non ha- 
bent esse distinctum ab 
ipsa, nec sunt alibi nisi ut 
cum materia constituunt 
unum compositum per 
indivisionem. Et ille 
forme que constituuntur 
per materiam non lar- 
giuntur multitudinem, 
sed perfectionem, quod 
sequitur ex hoc quod non 
sunt res precise et distin- 
cte, sed pura terminatio. 


4 As in d.12, the divisio textus at the beginning of SC2 d.16 does not match the 
contents. In this case, the divisio textus only announces the first two questions. 
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Hiis visis pono motiva 
Aristotelis et Commenta- 
toris pro ista conclusione 
et primo ostendam quod 
ista est expressa eorum 
intentio et secundo addu- 
cam eorum motiva quoad 
illud quod dictum est, 
videlicet quod anima in- 
tellectiva non sit forma 
que est finis, complemen- 
tum et perfectio materie. 
Patet, tum quia illam po- 
nunt  abstractam, alias 
autem formas non. 


Unde II PAysicorum dicit 
Philosophus quod natura- 
lis considerat de forma 
quousque perveniat ad 
formam hominis, que est 
abstractarum. Ubi dicit 
Commentator idem quod 
forma hominis est ultima 
naturalium et prima ab- 
Stracta, et est commento 
26. 


Ubi dicit Commentator 
quod scientia naturalis 
considerat de esse forma- 
rum quousque perveniat ad 
ultimam formarum natura- 
lium, primam abstracta- 
rum, sicut extimatur de 
forma hominis ultima, et 
est commento 26. 


Secundo, quia VI Meta- 
physice dicit Philosophus 
quod naturalis habet con- 
siderare de aliqua anima 
que sine materia. 


Adhuc VI  Metaphysice 
dicit Philosophus quod 
scientia naturalis est rerum 
inseparabilium, licet habe- 
at considerare de aliqua 
anima, scilicet illa que est 
sine materia. Ubi dicit 
Commentator, et est com- 
mento 2, quod naturalis 
habet considerare de illa 
forma que impossibile est 
reperiri absque materia. Ex 
quo apparet quod duplex 
modus forme est de consi- 
deratione naturalis, quia 
forma separabilis et forma 
inseparabilis a materia, ut 
materia, sunt sue conside- 
rationis. 


Item, XII Metaphysice 
dicit quod nulla forma 


Adhuc XI Metaphysice 
dicit Philosophus quod 
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remanet in postremo nisi 
forte in quibusdam. Si 
enim anima sit talis dispo- 
sitionis, non tamen tota, 
sed intellectus; de tota 
enim forte est impossibile. 
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nihil in postremo remanet 
nisi forte in quibusdam, 
verbi gratia, si anima est 
talis dispositionis non tota, 
sed intellectus. Tota enim 
forte erit impossibile. 


Item, I De anima dicit 
quod est duplex genus 
anime: unum separabile a 
corpore, alterum insepa- 
rabile, si tamen est alia 
anima que non communi- 
cat cum corpore in opera- 
tione. 


Adhuc I De anima ponit 
duplex genus anime, scili- 
cet anime inseparabilis a 
corpore et anime separabi- 
lis, si tamen est aliqua 
anima que non communi- 
cet cum corpore in sua 
operatione. 


Item II De anima plane 
dicit quod intellectus et 
virtus speculativa, videtur 
quod sit aliud genus ani- 
me ab animabus aliis. 


Et in II De anima plane 
dicit quod intellectus et 
virtus speculativa, videtur 
quod sit aliud genus anime. 
Et iste solus potest abstrahi 
sicut sempiternum abstra- 
hitur a corruptibili. Ubi 
dicit Commentator quod 
melius est dicere et magis 
videtur esse verum quod 
sit aliud genus anime ab 
aliis animabus. 


Et commento sequenti, et 
est commentum 22, dicit 
Commentator cum decla- 
ravit Aristoteles quod latet 
de intellectu utrum sit 
abstractus aut non, quam- 
vis manifestum est quod 
est abstractus secundum 
quod vere est anima, cepit 
describere quod contra- 
rium est de aliis partibus 
anime, quia sunt non ab- 
stracte. Declaratum enim 
est in unaquaque earum 
est perfectio corporis 
naturalis, quia finis et 
complementum. Finis au- 
tem non separatur a finito. 
Unde necesse est ut ille 
partes anime sint non 
abstracte. 


Unde commento sequenti 
dicit, et est commento 21: 
cum declaravit Aristoteles 
quod latet de intellectu 
utrum sit abstractus aut 
non, quamvis manifestius 
est quod sit abstractus 
secundum quod vere est 
anima, incepit describere 
quod contrarium est de 
aliis partibus anime, quia 
sunt non abstracte. Decla- 
ratum est enim in unaqua- 
que earum que est perfec- 
tio corporis naturalis et 
fins et complementum. 
Finis autem non separatur 
a finito. Unde necesse est 
ut iste partes anime non 
sint abstracte. 
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Item Commentator, II De 
anima commento V, quod 
dicere formam et perfec- 
tionem de anima rationali 
et formis aliis est equivo- 
ce; igitur patet quod per 
eum anima rationalis non 
est abstracta alie non. Et 
ratio istius differentie 
secundum eum est quia 
anima non est finis, per- 
fectio et complementum 
corporis, sicut sunt alie 
forme. 


Commentator etiam, III De 
anima, commento 5, dicit 
quod dicere formam et 
perfectionem de anima 
rationali et aliis formis est 
dicere perfectionem equi- 
voce et alterius rationis. 


10 


Nunc secundo ostendo 
rationes propter quas moti 
sunt ad hanc conclusio- 
nem, et sunt in universum 
due, et prima sumitur ex 
operatione. Operatio enim 
facit scire formam. Tunc 
sic. 


Intellectus autem non est 
talis. Preterea eorum 
rationes sunt iste. Prima, 
hec ex operatione, quia 
operatio fecit scire for- 
mam. Tunc sic. 


Unde licet in unitate anime 
respectu omnium hominum 
erravit, tamen in hoc quod 
posuit quod erat forma alte- 
rius rationis et perfectio ve- 
rum dixit. Sic igitur secun- 
dum philosophos et catholi- 
cos anima rationalis non est 
forma eodem modo et eadem 
quam forme alie naturales 


In the second question, we find a new answer for the univocal formal- 
ity of the rational soul: the unity between rational soul and body is ‘in- 
scrutable’ in the same way as the unity between the sensitive-vegetative 
soul and the body is ‘inscrutable’, as explained in De anima II: 


It should be held that just as shape is the form and pure perfection of wax, 
so the soul is the pure actualization and formation of the body in the same 
way as other forms are; and just as one should not seek the cause why a 
unity comes from the wax and the shape, so too one should not seek the 
cause why a unity comes to be from soul and body; and therefore the soul 
is pure actuality and the perfection of the matter, just as shape is to wax; 
and just as in the case of natural things, from matter and form there arises 
in actuality one indivisible reality, divided only in potency, so from soul 
and body there comes about one individual in actuality but many things in 
potency, since the soul can be separated from the body. Yet I hold this 
conclusion specifically (specialiter) because of the determination of the 
Council, which determination, from the appearance of the words, seems 
to have this meaning (intentio). 


^! These elements in SC2 may have been present in the original lecture but were simply 
not recorded by VQ. 


? PETRUS AUREOLI, SC2 d.16 q.2 (X, f. 224b; Fb, f. 84va; Pc, ff. 96vb-97ra): “Et quia 
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Auriol turns the “test of inscrutability” that he used in DPP into an “affir- 
mation of inscrutability:” if the Council meant that intellective soul and 
body form a fundamental unity, then no analysis of that unity is possible. 


The third question of SC2, distinction 16 comes almost entirely from 
the DPP. Auriol introduces the question by referring to the conflict be- 
tween his position in the previous two questions and his general hylomor- 
phic theory as stated earlier: 


And because in distinction 12 I proved in general that form is pure ac- 
tualization and is not some nature per se and in actuality, and I 
claimed to be able to demonstrate it, and yet in the preceding question 
I said that perhaps the soul could not be demonstrated to be pure actu- 
ality, at least for a philosopher... therefore, lest there seem to be a con- 
tradiction in these matters, I ask this question: Whether the same rea- 
sons that prove for other forms that they are pure actualizations of 
matter also prove this concerning the soul?" 


What follows is the core of the first Book of DPP, wherein (namely 
in chapter 4) Auriol applies his three reasons to show that the rational soul 
is not a form like other forms. But in the Bolognese text he states his posi- 
tion as a declaration of fact, whereas in SC2, he expresses his old view in 


melius est se tenere cum eo ad quod vadit intentio ecclesie ex verbis elicita, licet non ex- 
presse verba sonent hoc vel illud, ideo pono propositionem secundam, quod licet demon- 
strari non possit animam esse formam corporis modo aliarum formarum, tamen tenendum 
est, secundum quod mihi videtur, quod sicut figura est forma, et pura perfectio cere, sic 
anima est pura actuatio, et formatio corporis eo modo quo se habent cetere forme; et sicut 
non est querenda causa quare ex cera et figura fiat unum, sic non est querenda causa quare 
fiat unum ex anima et corpore, et ideo anima est purus actus et perfectio materie, sicut 
figura cere; et sicut ex materia et forma in naturalibus fit una res indivisa in actu, divisa 
autem solum in potentia; sic ex anima et corpore resultat unum indivisum in actu, plura 
autem in potentia, cum possit anima separari a corpore. Istam autem conclusionem teneo 
specialiter propter determinationem concilii, que ex verborum apparentia videtur ad istam 
intentionem." 

? PETRUS AUREOLI, SC2 d.16 q.3 (X, f. 227a; Pc, f. 98ra; Fb, f. 85va): “Et quia distin- 
ctione 12 probavi generaliter quod forma est pura actuatio et non est aliqua natura per se in 
actu, et hoc puto posse demonstrari, in precedenti autem questione dixi quod forte non 
potest demonstrari animam esse puram actuationem, saltem apud Philosophum, cuius ta- 
men rationes de aliis formis inducebantur ibi, ideo ne videatur contradictio in dictis, quero 
istam questionem: utrum eedem rationes que probant de aliis formis quod sunt actuationes 
pure materie, probant hoc ipsum de anima. Et arguo primo quod sic, quia quando pluribus 
attribuitur idem predicatum, videtur quod possit demonstrari de illis per idem principium; 
predicatum enim commune inest multis per unam rationem in eis communem; sed esse 
puram actuationem et terminationem materie inest anime rationali et aliis formis univoce, 
ut dictum est in precedenti questione; igitur per eadem media potest probari de anima, per 
que probatur de formis aliis." 
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the subjunctive. For example, in DPP we read: 


Or secondly, this mode of living (had by the body) could be under- 
stood as the soul has perfection, and attributes the mode called life to 
the body in a formal manner, not by impressing and causing that 
mode, and this is certainly true. In order to make this evident, one 
should consider that the form with respect to matter has four condi- 
tions. 


After his lectures in Paris, this passage is rendered: 


Diceret tamen philosophus. But a philosopher would say that the soul 
would formally give life to the body. But in solving the arguments 
against this, a philosopher would say that form with respect to matter 
has <four> conditions.” 


At the end of his arguments assumed from DPP, Peter concludes in SC2: 


This is what can be held concerning the soul with respect to philoso- 
phical position and Catholic truth, but what therefore should be re- 
sponded to what has been said? 


Auriol gives one response for each of his three reasons. The first estab- 
lishes the tone: 


It should be said that the reason from the ‘communicability of form’ 
holds for the soul as for other forms, because it does not seem that life 
is something left by the soul in the body, but rather that it is formally 
the soul itself. For man does not formally live by something but by his 
own form, since his life or creation is formally from its proper form. 
Also the words of that decretal state this, and the common school of 
the masters hold this opinion, and therefore in this the position of the 
philosophers should be set aside, insofar as it seems to disagree with a 
holy Council." 


^ PETRUS AUREOLI, DPP I c.4 (B, f. 9ra; D, f. 77ra): “Vel potest esse secundo intellectus 
quod anima habeat perfectionem, et modum qui vita dicitur corpori tribuat modo formali, 
non illum modum imprimendo et causando, et hoc utique verum est. Ad cuius evidentiam, 
considerandum est quod forma respectu materie habet quattuor condiciones." 


5 PETRUS AUREOLI, SC2 d.16 q.3 (X, f. 227b; Pc, f. 98rb; Fb, f. 85vb): “Diceret tamen 
philosophus quod anima dat vitam corpori formaliter. Sed ad solutionem eius quod induci- 
tur in oppositum diceret philosophus quod forma respectu materie habet tres condiciones." 
Although the text in the witnesses examined here announces three conditions, four condi- 
tions follow, as in the Tractatus. 


46 PETRUS AUREOLI, SC2 d.16 q.3 (X, f. 229b; Fb, f. 86va; Pc, f. 99rb): “Hec sunt que 
videntur posse teneri de anima respectu corporis philosophice et catholice, sed quid lo- 
quendo conformiter ad predicta in questione precedenti? —Dicendum quod ratio illa de 
communicabilitate forme ita concludit de anima sicut formis aliis, tum quia non videtur 
quod vita sit aliquid derelictum ab anima in corpore, sed magis videtur esse anima ipsa 
formaliter — non enim homo vivit formaliter per qualitatem aliquam, sed per propriam 
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Thus Peter Auriol, the maverick Franciscan, at the Franciscan studium in 
Bologna began his first-known work with a proud declaration of his meth- 
odology, stating that, concerning hylomorphic theory, “in all aspects I 
intend to make the opinion of Aristotle and philosophical doctrine agree 


with the truth of faith, since in very few things do they disagree and dis- 


sent from that truth, as will be clear in what follows";" thereafter he at- 


tacked the opinio communis. Five years later, as a Sententiarius at Paris, 
finding his original view at odds with the decree of the Council of Vienne 
and with the common opinion of his colleagues, he ate his own words and 
spat them out as the hypothetical assertions of an unnamed philosopher.** 


Université de Fribourg (Suisse) 


formam; actus enim primus videtur esse a propria forma formaliter-; tum quia verba illius 
decretalis videntur hoc habere et communis schola magistrorum. Ideo dimittenda videtur in 
hoc philosophorum sententia, pro quanto videtur a sacro concilio discordare. —Secunda 
vero ratio de compositi unitate ita concludere videtur de anima sicut de formis aliis, et hoc 
quia durum videtur et absonum quod homo non sit ita una et simplex natura sicut ignis, 
cum unitas sit perfectio simpliciter convertibilis cum ente; omnis autem perfectio simplici- 
ter convertibilis cum ente videtur modo perfectiori reperiri in perfectiori ente, licet secus 
sit de perfectionibus non convertibilibus cum ente. Ideo tenendum est ut prius questione 
precedenti. — De eo vero quod dicitur quod eo ipso quo creatur, concluditur oppositum. 
Respondeo: ratio illa de creatione tantummodo probat quod anima est perfectio corporis 
equivoce cum formis aliis, quantum ad extrinsecas condiciones, puta inextensionem et 
huiusmodi; ex hoc enim quod inextensa est, est talis perfectio quod non potest attingi ab 
agente naturali physico quod agit modo extenso et quantitative et materiali, sed solum 
attingitur ab agente supernaturali et hoc est ipsam creari sicut de caritate que creatur in 
anima; nec tamen negandum est quin ipsa sit pura actuatio et perfectio ipsius materie." 

#7 PETRUS AUREOLI, DPP Prologus (B, f. 1ra; D, f. 70ra): *In omnibus autem intendo o- 
pinionem Aristotelis et philosophicam doctrinam cum veritate fidei concordare, quoniam 
in paucis dissonant et discordant ab ea, prout in sequentibus apparebit." 

48 The decree of the Council of Vienna declaring “anima forma corporis” surfaces at 
least one more time in Peter Auriol's career, namely in question seven of his Quodlibet, 
which has been edited by Nielsen. There Auriol argues that both the truth of faith and the 
position of Aristotle hold that the process of intellection does not impede the intellective 
soul’s being the form of the body. In an echo of his previous arguments, he notes towards 
the end that, in any case, the problem is not one Aristotle had to deal with (NIELSEN, “The 
Quodlibet of Peter Auriol", 327): *Et est sciendum, quod Aristoteles non haberet hanc 
difficultatem, quia non diceret, quod anima sit forma materiae eo modo, quo ceterae for- 
mae, trahendo scilicet materiam ad esse et actum, sed alio modo, scilicet largiendo esse et 
permanentiam et postremas perfectiones exigitive et complendo speciem. Et ideo non re- 
pugnat ei, quod est isto ultimo modo, habere intra se aliquam potentialem realitatem." 


LES STUDIA FRANCISCAINS DE PROVENCE 
ET D’ AQUITAINE (1275-1335) 


SYLVAIN PIRON 


Tw au long du XIV^ siècle, de Clément V à Grégoire XI (1305-1378), 
se sont succédé des papes originaires d'Aquitaine installés en Pro- 
vence, pour employer les noms de ces deux provinces de l'Ordre des frè- 
res Mineurs qui englobent approximativement tous les pays de langue 
d'Oc. Durant cette période, ces régions ont fourni une trés grande propor- 
tion du personnel administratif, politique et intellectuel de la Curie ponti- 
ficale. Les Franciscains locaux y ont largement eu leur part. Une foule 
d'évéques et de cardinaux sont issus de leurs rangs. Pendant prés de la 
moitié de la période du séjour des papes à Avignon, de 1328 à 1359, la 
direction de l'Ordre a également été entre leurs mains. Ces fréres avaient 
été formés et avaient souvent enseigné dans les écoles de l'Ordre. En ré- 
alité, dès le dernier tiers du XIII. siècle, les studia de Toulouse et plus en- 
core de Montpellier connaissent une activité importante, ce que l'on peut 
prendre comme l'indice d'une tendance plus générale : la montée en puis- 
sance de ces régions dans les élites intellectuelles et ecclésiastiques a pré- 
cédé d'environ une génération le moment de leur domination sur la chré- 
tienté latine. L'angle d'observation choisi permet de donner un bon indi- 
cateur de cette promotion. Si l’on considère la liste des grands théologiens 
de l'Ordre dressée par Barthélemy de Pise vers 1385, le constat est saisis- 
sant. Alors que les fréres mineurs des pays d'Oc sont presque totalement 
absents au XIII siècle, ils fournissent le contingent le plus important des 
maîtres franciscains au XIV? siècle! : 


Cet article a bénéficié, comme souvent, de nombreuses discussions avec Chris Schabel 
et Bill Duba. Je remercie également William Courtenay de ses observations et Patrick 
Nold pour des indications précieuses. 

! BARTHOLOMEUS DE PISA, De conformitate vitae Beati Francisci ad vitam Domini Iesu 
1, Quaracchi 1906, 336-39. L'absence totale de fréres allemands est un autre aspect frap- 
pant de ce tableau. Parmi les frères d'Oc, au XIII. siècle, le seul nom mentionné est celui 
de Pierre de Jean Olivi. Au XIV^, il s'agit d'un Provençal (François de Meyronnes), un 
Languedocien (Pasteur de Serrescudier), un Gascon (Vital du Four) et six Quercynois 
(Bertrand de la Tour, Pierre Auriol, Guiral Ot, Élie de Nabinal, Fortanier Vassal et Guil- 
laume Farinier). La provenance des maitres dominicains suit la méme pente, bien que les 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 303-358 
© BREPOLS & PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100982 
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XIII siècle XIV" siècle 
Angleterre 8 5 
Italie 7 6 
France (langue d’ Oil) 5 0 
Pays d’Oc 1 9 
Espagne et Portugal 2 0 


Les Franciscains du Midi n’ont pas eu un annaliste comparable à Ber- 
nard Gui, qui a compilé les actes des chapitres provinciaux dominicains 
en notant soigneusement les données nominatives concernant les mouve- 
ments d'étudiants et d'enseignants dans les couvents de la province’. Pour 
les frères Mineurs, ce n’est que par accident que l’on peut connaître ou 
reconstituer les assignations de tel lecteur dans tel studium. Les quelques 
rares textes normatifs subsistants ne suffisent pas à brosser un tableau pré- 
cis de l'activité de ces écoles’. Pour obtenir une image plus fine, il est né- 
cessaire de prendre en compte la production écrite issue de l'enseigne- 
ment donné dans les studia. Une telle approche est d'autant plus nécessai- 
re qu'il s'agit d'institutions de faible taille dont la physionomie peut varier 
fortement selon les personnes qui y enseignent. 


Il s'agira donc de suivre sur ce terrain la leçon de méthode adminis- 
trée par William Courtenay dans ses différents travaux”. Il n'est plus pos- 
sible de se contenter d'une description externe des institutions, en suppo- 
sant que les dispositions normatives étaient plus ou moins appliquées. La 


frères d'Oc y aient été plus nombreux au XIII° siècle ; cf. W.J. COURTENAY, Parisian 
Scholars in the Early Fourteenth Century, Cambridge 1999, 113. 

? C. Douals, Les frères prêcheurs en Gascogne au XIT et XIV? siècle, Paris-Auch 1894. 
La táche fut poursuivie, selon le méme plan, jusqu'en 1342. La liste des enseignants avait 
été auparavant publiée dans C. DOUAIS, Essai sur l'organisation des études dans l'ordre 
des Frères Prêcheurs aux XIII et XIV. siècle (1216-1342), Toulouse 1882. 


? Pour une vue d'ensemble, voir B. ROEST, À History of Franciscan Education (c. 1210- 
1517), Leiden 2000. Sur la région considérée, S. MARTINAUD, « Le réseau des studia men- 
diants dans le Midi (XIII°-XIV° siècle) », dans Église et culture en France méridionale 
(XII-XIV* siècle) (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 35), Toulouse 2000, 93-126, réussit l’exploit de 
dresser un tableau général des écoles des mendiants sans mentionner le nom d'un seul 
enseignant. 

^ W.J. COURTENAY, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England, Princeton 
1987; IDEM, Parisian Scholars (cité n. 1) ; IDEM, Ockham and Ockhamism: Studies in the 
Dissemination and Impact of his Thought, Leiden 2008. 
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tâche de l'historien est plutôt de reconstituer l'activité intellectuelle et so- 
ciale d'une institution à partir des bribes d'information disponibles qui 
permettent de suivre les carriéres des individus qui la composent, y com- 
pris les traces écrites de leurs différents travaux. Cette restitution fine des 
milieux intellectuels est également essentielle pour aborder les œuvres 
savantes. La nature intrinséquement antagonique de la scolastique médié- 
vale impose en effet de lire les travaux d'un enseignant à la lumiére de ses 
interactions avec ses contemporains : maîtres et élèves, adversaires et in- 
terlocuteurs, autorités universitaires et ecclésiastiques. La meilleure facon 
de parvenir à une telle reconstitution des contextes consiste à suivre une 
cohorte d'intellectuels à travers toutes leurs activités et les institutions 
qu'ils fréquentent. Les données sont ici trop fragmentaires pour que l'on 
puisse parler d'une véritable prosopographie, mais il ne serait pas absurde 
de tenter l'expérience à l'échelle de l'ensemble des ordres mendiants 
d'une région. 


Ces préoccupations dictent le plan du présent article. Dans un premier 
temps, on cherchera à établir la succession des enseignants actifs dans les 
studia généraux des deux provinces concernées, à Montpellier et Toulou- 
se. L'approche du cas languedocien sera dominée par les affrontements 
qui ont divisé les milieux considérés. Pour l’Aquitaine, c'est au contraire 
la continuité apparemment sans heurts d'une filière de production d’élites 
universitaires et ecclésiastiques qui sera examinée. Ce double parcours 
permettra de faire apparaitre, dans une troisiéme partie, quelques particu- 
larités de l'enseignement et de la production savante dans les studia fran- 
ciscains méridionaux. 


I. Les écoles languedociennes 


Peu après la condamnation au bücher de quatre frères Spirituels à Marseil- 
le, au mois de mai 1318, Raymond de Fronsac’, procureur de l’Ordre au- 
près de la curie compila un recueil d’actes liés à la répression de ces grou- 
pes dont on ne conserve que la dédicace à Jean XXII et la table des matiè- 
res, suivie d’une dizaine de documents. Parmi les pièces perdues figurait 
une lettre datée de 1285, rédigée par le ministre provincial Arnaud de Ro- 
quefeuil et signée par trente-cinq frères, qui dénongait Pierre de Jean Olivi 


? Raymond de Fronsac pourrait lui-même rentrer dans le cadre de cette étude. Étudiant à 
Paris en 1303, il a probablement été formé auparavant à Bordeaux et Toulouse et a dü 
enseigner quelque temps dans des studia d' Aquitaine avant d'occuper la fonction de pro- 
cureur dont il est titulaire à partir de 1310. 
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comme le meneur d’une « secte superstitieuse », coupable d’introduire des 
divisions dans la province. Ce qui avait alors pris les dimensions d'un 
affrontement entre fractions rivales avait pour origine un conflit entre 
deux enseignants du studium de Montpellier déjà vieux d’une dizaine 
d’années’. Un autre document signalé par Raymond de Fronsac indique 
que l’opposant avait pour nom Arnaud Gaillard. L’hostilité mutuelle était 
sans doute d’autant plus forte que les adversaires présentaient des profils 
très voisins, chacun cherchant à sa façon à se situer dans le nouveau 
paysage intellectuel créé par la réception des œuvres naturelles d’Aristote 
et la publication de la Somme de théologie de Thomas d' Aquin. Leur pre- 
miére confrontation remonte sans doute à l'époque de leurs études au 
couvent parisien où Olivi résida dans les années 1266-1273*. Des traces 
d'une premiére dispute philosophique (sur la successivité de l'aevum) ap- 
paraissent dans des textes antérieurs à 1277, mais le conflit devait déjà 
porter sur un nombre plus vaste de sujets. De ce fait, on peut penser 
qu' Arnaud a été à l'initiative de la réprimande subie par Pierre, lors d'une 
visite de la province par le ministre général Jéróme d' Ascoli à l'automne 
1277. Au cours des années suivantes, une formule employée dans une 
question sur la connaissance angélique révèle qu'Olivi enseignait au stu- 
dium de Narbonne’; comme on le verra plus loin, à partir de l'automne 


° F. EHRLE, « Des Ordensprocurator Raymund von Fronsac Actensammlung zur Ge- 
schichte der Spiritualen », dans ALKG 3 (1887), 14 : « consilium fratrem Ar. de Rochafo- 
lio, tunc ministri provincia Provincie et XXXV fratrum minorum de provincia eadem, in quo 
concorditer asserunt illi fratres et fratrem Petrus Jo. esse caput superstiose secte et divisio- 
nis plurium errorum in eadem provincia. Et incipit Anno domini M?CCLXXXV? ». 

7 Pour un récit détaillé de ce conflit, voir S. PIRON, « Censures et condamnation de Pier- 
re de Jean Olivi : enquête dans les marges du Vatican », dans Mélanges de l'École françai- 
se de Rome — Moyen Age 118 (2006), 313-73. Sur le fond des débats, voir toujours les 
analyses de D. BURR, «The Persecution of Peter Olivi», dans Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society n.s. 66.5 (1976). 

8 Sur ses études parisiennes, voir S. PIRON, « Olivi et les averroïstes », dans Freiburger 
Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 53 (2006), 251-309. 

? PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum 1, ed. B. 
JANSEN (Bibliotheca franciscana scholastica Medii Aevi 4-6), Quaracchi 1922-1926, 633 : 
« Preterea, esto quod angelus existens in caelo velit me videre ad locum Narbone et ipse 
hoc nescit, tunc non poterit me videre, nisi prius applicet species ad locum Narbone ; et 
cum ipse nesciat plus me ibi esse quam Parisius vel Romae aut quam in quocunque alio 
loco, ergo nesciet ad quem locum debeat species applicare; ex quo poterit frequenter 
contingere quod primo applicabit species ad omnia alia loca quam ad locum Narbone in 
quo ego sum ». L'usage de l'indicatif dans la derniére phrase citée (in quo ego sum) per- 
met de penser que l'exemple choisi n'est pas hypothétique mais correspond bien à la situa- 
tion géographique de l'auteur du texte. 
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1279, il fut chargé d'un enseignement biblique à Montpellier. Si les œu- 
vres produites à cette date présentent un ton moins polémique, c'est sans 
doute qu' Arnaud Gaillard était alors bachelier à Paris ; les sermons uni- 
versitaires qui lui sont attribués signalent qu'il avait assurément atteint ce 
stade”. Il fit, peut-être au cours de l'année 1281-1282, un retour fracas- 
sant en Languedoc. À l'occasion d'une question disputée au studium de 
Montpellier, il prit le contre-pied de la neuvième des Quaestiones de per- 
fectione evangelica en contestant l'idée que le vœu franciscain obligerait à 
un « usage pauvre », selon la notion forgée par Olivi dans ce texte datant 
de 1279. Ce dernier répliqua par un nouveau traité sur le méme sujet. En 
retour, Arnaud dénonga à ses supérieurs l'obstination de son rival, susci- 
tant de la sorte, lors du chapitre général de Strasbourg de 1282, une décla- 
ration (perdue) du ministre général sur la question et l'ouverture d'une 
enquéte sur des « opinions suspectes » défendues dans la province qui 
conduisit les deux adversaires à se dénoncer mutuellement sur de multi- 
ples sujets. Dans l’/mpugnatio des thèses de son adversaire, Olivi fait por- 
ter la critique sur plusieurs questions disputées dont il avait une copie sous 
les yeux ; il vise également, dans les derniers articles, des opinions qui lui 
avalent été rapportées par des auditeurs des cours d' Arnaud ou provenant 
d'une détermination à laquelle il avait lui-méme assisté". On en déduit 
que les deux adversaires se partageaient les étudiants d'un même studium, 
qui ne peut étre que celui de Montpellier ; Arnaud devait y étre chargé de 


10 Oxford, Merton College Library, Ms. 237, f. 35r : Sermo de die Cineri fratris Arnaldi 
Galiard, Auditu auris audiui te nunc (Job 42, 5), prothéme Judicium patris audite filii (Ec- 
cli. 3, 2). Oxford, Merton College Library, Ms. 237, ff. 66va-67v et Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 
10698, f. 64va : Sermo ad vincula beati Petri fratris Arnaldi Galiardi, Dirupisti vincula 
mea (Ps. 115, 17), prothéme : Aperte sunt aures eius (Mc 7, 35). 

!! PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, De usu paupere. The Quaestio and the Tractatus, ed. D. BURR, 
Firenze 1992. Par une prudence excessive, D. Burr n'identifie par l’adversaire contre qui 
est dirigé le traité à Arnaud Gaillard. Cet ouvrage est motivé par la prise de position de 
fréres « qui audent publice astruere et dogmatizare et in scolis suis sollempniter determina- 
re quod usus pauper seu moderatus nullo modo cadit sub professione et voto regule nos- 
tre » (89). En dépit de l'usage du pluriel, il ne s'agit que d'une seule personne dont les 
arguments sont présentés (/bid., 129-31). Le traité n'a pas d'autre élément de datation 
ferme que des termes assurés, entre l'automne 1279 et le printemps 1282. 

? PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Impugnatio XXXVIII articulorum, dans PETRUS IOANNES 
PROVENZALIS, Quodlibeta, Venezia : L. Soardi 1505, f. 49ra-va : « Per fide digniores et 
subtiliores auditorum suorum intellexi quod in scholis determinavit et forte postmodum 
scripsit » (art. 27) ; « Dixit etiam, prout per eosdem intellexi » (art. 28) ; « Determinavit 
etiam me presente quod magistri moderni volunt quod possit dubitare Deum esse, etiam 
veraciter, cogitando quid est Deus, dicens quod magistri moderni non consentiunt vie An- 
selmi » (art. 29). 
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l’enseignement sententiaire tandis que Pierre était lecteur biblique. À la 
suite de ces dénonciations, seuls les détails de la censure subie par Olivi 
au printemps 1283 sont connus, mais il est possible que son rival ait éga- 
lement été suspendu d’enseignement. Quoi qu’il en soit, il ne semble pas 
être revenu à Paris pour accéder à la maîtrise comme il était attendu qu’il 
le fasse au cours des années suivantes. 


À l'exception du ministre provincial, Arnaud de Roquefeuil, on ne 
connaît pas les noms des partisans d'Arnaud Gaillard, pas même celui 
d’un autre enseignant, de moindre science et autorité, dont quatre ques- 
tions furent également prises à partie dans l'Impugnatio". Sur le bord op- 
posé, le cas le plus intéressant est celui de « frère R » à qui Olivi répondit 
en mai 1283, pour donner les explications demandées au sujet des accusa- 
tions portées contre lui'^. L'édition vénitienne de 1505 reproduit un ma- 
nuscrit qui comportait la version originelle de la lettre dans laquelle le 
destinataire est présenté comme « R. de Camliaco », ce qui peut corres- 
pondre à une déformation du nom de Raymond de Gignac, franciscain 
marseillais qui fut peu aprés ministre provincial d' Aragon (1287-1292) et 
qui était peut-être, en 1283, lecteur dans un couvent provençal”. Le seul 
témoin manuscrit conservé de la lettre transmet une version éditée par 
Olivi vers 1295, à l'occasion de la mise au propre de ses œuvres comple- 
tes'®. Parmi les modifications introduites, le nom du correspondant est 
réduit à une simple initiale. Une rubrique compense cette perte en présen- 
tant le document comme une Littera quam misit Parisius rescribendo fra- 
tri R.o Gaufridi et sociis eius, nondum generali ministro. Aprés son élec- 
tion comme ministre général en 1289, Raymond Geoffroy obtint la maitri- 


P Impugnatio, f. 53ra : « Post premissa attendendum est ad articulos aliorum, praeter- 
missis nominibus locorum de quibus sunt extracti, tum quia illorum quorum non sunt tante 
scientiae vel auctoritatis ut hoc facere oporteat, tum quia de paucis locis sunt excerpti. 
Unde fere de quattuor questionibus omnes articuli unius istorum sunt extracti ». 

14 PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Epistola ad fratrem R., ed. C. KILMER, E. MARMURSZTEIN et 
S. PIRON, dans AFH 91 (1998), 33-64. 


'S La nomination d'un Marseillais en Aragon à cette époque est probablement liée à la 
captivité de Charles d'Anjou puis de ses fils, qui prirent sa place comme otages en 1288. 
Raymond Geoffroi dit avoir assisté à un chapitre provincial lors duquel les trois fréres 
firent une apparition, Louis prenant la parole pour s'adresser au chapitre, Processus Cano- 
nizationis et Legendae variae sancti Ludovici O.F.M. episcopi tolosani (Analecta francis- 
cana 7), Quaracchi 1941, 66. 


16 Paris, BnF, Ms. nouv. acq. lat. 774, f. 94r. Cette rubrique ne provient pas des tables 
dressées lors de l'édition, dans lesquelles l'auteur s'exprime à la premiére personne ; voir 
S. PIRON, « Les ceuvres perdues d'Olivi : essai de reconstitution », dans AFH 91 (1998), 
359-61. 
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se en théologie, à la demande du roi Philippe le Bel, à l'occasion du cha- 
pitre général tenu à Paris en 1292. La collation du grade de maitre sur re- 
quête pontificale allait se banaliser au cours du XIV? siècle, on en verra 
plus loin de nombreux exemples ; cette procédure, encore exceptionnelle à 
la fin du XIII’ siècle, réclamait que l'impétrant ait atteint le grade de ba- 
chelier formé aprés avoir donné une lecture des quatre livres des Senten- 
ces à Paris'’. Un catalogue des ministres généraux franciscains, apparem- 
ment bien informé sur ce point, signale que Raymond Geoffroy était dans 
cette situation lors de son élection'*. Auparavant, son activité de lecteur au 
couvent de Marseille est attestée en mai 1277 ; il a peut-être été briève- 
ment ministre provincial en 1280". Sa présence en Provence n'est pas 
documentée entre une rencontre avec le jeune Louis d'Anjou au cours de 
l'année 1282 et un acte daté de septembre 1286”. Il aurait donc pu être 
présent à Paris pendant cet intervalle, comme le suggère la rubrique ajou- 
tée en tête de la lettre?'. La difficulté viendrait alors de son absence de la 
commission des sept maîtres et bacheliers franciscains qui émirent un do- 
cument, quelques jours à peine aprés qu'Olivi ait envoyé la « Lettre à frè- 
re R. », censurant quelques-unes des propositions dénoncées par Arnaud 
Gaillard. Au premier abord, on est tenté de penser que la commission en- 
globait tous les gradués alors présents au couvent parisien. Il est cepen- 
dant possible d'envisager une hypothése plus complexe et néanmoins 
plausible, en acceptant comme prémisse que Raymond Geoffroy ait été 


17 C’est le cas de Jean de Murro, bachelier en 1283, en faveur de qui Nicolas IV deman- 
da au chancelier que la maitrise lui soit conférée ; cf. CUP 2, 22 (ler déc. 1288). Jean était 
sans doute le candidat que Nicolas IV voulait placer à la téte de l'Ordre en 1289, Raymond 
Geoffroy étant soutenu par Charles II d' Anjou. Jean devint ministre général en 1296, lors- 
que Raymond Geoffroi fut déposé par Boniface VIII. 


15 F.M. DELORME, « Generalium ministrorum ordinis fratrum minorum catologi duo ine- 
diti », dans AFH 2 (1909), 440 : « Hic, quando fuit assumptus, erat bachallarius in theolo- 
gia, fecitque se magistrari post susceptum officium Parisius, non quidem absque nota et 
grandi admiracione ». Ce catalogue se distingue par la qualité de son information concer- 
nant les titres universitaires des ministres. 

? Un unique document, transmis par une copie du XVII siècle, signale cette année-là 
un ministre provincial nommé Raymond ; voir P. PEANO, « Ministres provinciaux de Pro- 
vence et Spirituels », dans Franciscains d'Oc. Les Spirituels, ca. 1280-1324 (Cahiers de 
Fanjeaux 10), Toulouse 1975, 45. Il serait conforme à d'autres carriéres que Raymond 
Geoffroy ait occupé briévement cette fonction avant d'étre envoyé comme bachelier à 
Paris. 

? p. PEANO, « Raymond Geoffroy. Ministre général et défenseur des Spirituels », dans 
Picenum Seraphicum 11 (1974), 194. 


?! Pai trop rapidement écarté cette hypothèse dans l'introduction à PETRUS IOANNIS OLI- 
Vi, « Epistola ad fratrem R. », dans AFH 91 (1998), 35. 
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envoyé comme bachelier à Paris dans l’année 1282-1283. Lorsque le mi- 
nistre général transmit le dossier de dénonciation aux théologiens du cou- 
vent parisien, son premier mouvement aurait pu être de demander, à titre 
privé, des explications à l’accusé, qui était l’un de ses proches. Recevant 
sa réponse, il aurait pu décider de ne pas s’associer à la lettre de censure 
produite par ses confrères du studium parisien. Plusieurs aspects de la 
« Lettre à frère R. » s'accorderaient bien avec cette hypothèse. Le fait 
qu’Olivi ait besoin de raconter les événements survenus à Montpellier au 
cours des mois précédents peut signifier que son interlocuteur ne résidait 
pas dans la province. Son choix d'illustrer principalement ses positions 
par des écrits antérieurs à 1279, en évitant de mentionner les travaux les 
plus récents, pourrait être dicté par la volonté de faire référence à des tex- 
tes dont il savait que son destinataire les connaissait. 


L'hypothèse que Raymond Geoffroy ait été l’interlocuteur d'Olivi en 
1283 est donc recevable. Cependant, le nom « de Camliaco » mentionné 
dans l’édition vénitienne ne convient qu’au seul Raymond de Gignac. 
C’est donc toujours en faveur de ce dernier que penche la balance, mais la 
résolution de la question demeure toujours indécise. Outre ces deux noms, 
l’ampleur du groupe des partisans d’Olivi peut se mesurer à la diffusion 
manuscrite précoce des textes, dont les confiscations opérées en 1282- 
1283 ont permis de conserver quelques exemplaires précieux. Il faut en 
particulier signaler le Cod. Borghese 358, composé au plus tót vers 1279, 
dont une premiére strate d'annotations montre l'usage qu'en avait déjà 
fait, pour ses propres cours, un autre enseignant probablement actif dans 
la province”. 


Les principales caractéristiques du courant qui se structure autour 
d'Olivi et Raymond Geoffroy le situent dans la lignée d'Hugues de Digne 
qui fut la grande figure intellectuelle de la province dans les décennies 
précédentes”. Ces théologiens et leurs proches se distinguent par un inté- 
rét marqué pour les œuvres de Joachim de Fiore — dont Raymond Geof- 
froy possédait un exemplaire de la Concordia” — et une conception exi- 


22 PIRON, « Censures et condamnation » (cité note 7), 336-37. 


? En dernier lieu, voir M. BORIOSI, « Cultures franciscaines en Provence angevine (v. 
1250-v. 1300) », dans Formation intellectuelle et culture du clergé dans les territoires 
angevins (milieu du XIII°-fin du XV* siècle), éd. M.-M. DE CEVINS et J.-M. MATZ, Roma 
2005, 231-52. 


75 Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 4861, offert par Guillaume de Porcelet, sei- 
gneur de Fos ; voir F. TRONCARELLI, I] ricordo del futuro. Gioacchino da Fiore e il Gioa- 
chimismo attraverso la storia, Bari 2006, 247-50. 
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geante de la pauvreté franciscaine. Dans le méme temps, et de facon para- 
doxale si l'on pense à l'image habituellement donnée des Spirituels, ce 
groupe a joué un róle moteur dans le renouvellement des cadres du débat 
théologique. Le seul enseignant de la province que mentionne Olivi dans 
ses écrits est le vieux Raymond Barral. Maitre des novices à Béziers vers 
1260, il avait été, avant d'entrer dans l'Ordre, étudiant à Paris en 1219 et 
racontait aux jeunes franciscains sa rencontre avec saint Dominique à cet- 
te date”. L'absence de tout gradué parisien originaire de Languedoc ou de 
Provence avant les années 1280 doit étre soulignée. Ce fait signifie que le 
débat entre Arnaud Gaillard et Olivi a été l'occasion de renouveler les 
références intellectuelles dans l'ensemble de la province. Par la suite, la 
polémique entre les deux courants rivaux s'est presque uniquement focali- 
sée sur la question de la pauvreté, mais elle impliquait également des di- 
vergences importantes sur une série de positions ecclésiologiques et de 
choix philosophiques. L'intensité des enjeux politiques du débat sur 
l'usage pauvre a ainsi pu contribuer à rendre accessibles aux étudiants du 
studium generale, futurs enseignants des studia de la région, les débats 
intellectuels parisiens les plus récents. 


C’est par Ubertin de Casale que l’on connaît les assignations suivantes 
d'Olivi: Matthieu d'Aquasparta le nomma à Florence en 1287, puis 
Raymond Geoffroy le fit revenir à Montpellier en 1289. Ces indications 
montrent que les décisions d'affectation dans les studia generalia étaient 
prises par les ministres généraux, au méme titre que les nominations au 
studium parisien. En dépit de tels soutiens à la téte de l'Ordre, la situation 
n'était pas aussi favorable sur le terrain. À la demande des autorités pro- 
vinciales, lors du chapitre parisien de 1292, Olivi dut venir présenter des 
explications sur la doctrine de l'usage pauvre, tandis qu'une enquéte était 
diligentée dans la province contre un groupe de frères que l’on peut iden- 
tifier comme ses partisans. C'est sans doute lors de ce chapitre que fut 
décidé son transfert au couvent de Narbonne. Plusieurs indices témoignent 
de sa présence dans cette ville au cours des années suivantes”. Il est pos- 
sible que Vital du Four ait été nommé au méme moment, ou quelques an- 
nées plus tard, au studium de Montpellier. 


25 É, GRIFFE, « Un chanoine de Carcassonne, ami de saint Dominique », dans Bulletin de 
littérature ecclésiastique 78 (1977), 54-57. L'épisode, rapporté par Olivi dans son com- 
mentaire sur Luc, est présenté et discuté par M.-H. ViCAIRE, Dominique et ses précheurs, 
Fribourg 1977, 237-48. 

2% Voir S. PIRON, «Franciscan Quodlibeta in Southern Studia and at Paris (1280- 
1300) », in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 1: The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. 
SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 1), Leiden 2006, 415-16. 
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Originaire de Bazas, Vital a vraisemblablement étudié à Bordeaux et 
Toulouse avant de suivre un premier cycle de cours à Paris comme audi- 
teur — ce que l’on peut appeler, avec William Courtenay, la « préparation 
au lectorat »?". Comme Gaillard ou Olivi avant lui, il en revint donc sans 
avoir obtenu le moindre grade, contrairement à une opinion aussi tenace 
qu'infondée qui voudrait qu'il ait alors atteint la maîtrise”. Le cours sur le 
quatrième livre des Sentences qu'il donna à Montpellier en 1295-1296 
consistait en une reprise du commentaire de Jacques du Quesnoy qu'il 
avait pris en note à Paris”. On ne peut pas en déduire qu'il avait commen- 
té sur place chacun des quatre livres des Sentences, dans l'Ordre, à partir 
de l'année 1292-1293?" Il était déjà plus commun de commenter le qua- 
trieme livre aprés le premier et avant les deuxième et troisième”. 
L'exemple contemporain de Pierre de Trabibus à Florence montre en ou- 
tre que, dans un studium generale franciscain, une année suffisait à traiter 
deux livres?. La régence parisienne de Jacques du Quesnoy, elle-même 


27 W.J, COURTENAY, « The Instructional Programme of the Mendicant Convents at Paris 
in the Early Fourteenth Century », dans The Medieval Church: Universities, Heresy and 
the Religious Life. Essays in Honour of Gordon Leff, ed. P. BILLER and B. ROBSON (Stu- 
dies in Church History. Subsidia 11), Woodbridge 1999, 77-92. 

28 Sur la carrière de Vital, voir H. DEDIEU, « Les ministres proviniciaux d' Aquitaine, des 
origines à la division de l'ordre», dans AFH 76 (1983), 178-80 et PIRON, « Franciscan 
Quodlibeta », 407-9. 

?? La fameuse note initiale de Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod.Vat. lat. 1095, signalée ini- 
tialement par C.V. LANGLOIS, « Vidal du Four, frère mineur », dans Histoire littéraire de 
la France 36 (1927), 295, a été ajoutée par une main du XIV^ siècle, à une date où Vital 
était devenu cardinal : « Iste quartus sententiarum fuit recollectus Parisius per magistrum 
fratrem Vitalem de Furno, qui postea fuit cardinalis, sub magistro fratre Iacobo de Carceto. 
Et postea per eumdem fratrem Vitalem fuit lectus in monte pessulano, tempore quo frater 
Iacobus de Fabriano ibi erat studens, quem frater Iohannes de Fonte recollegit sub eodem 
fratre Vitale ». L'explicit, de la main du copiste du manuscrit, ne lui attribue pas le titre de 
maitre, Ibid., 296 : « Et hec de reportationibus super quarto Sententiarum post Fr. Vitalem 
de Furno de provincia Aquitanie lectorem Montipessulani, anno Domini MCCLXXXXV 
quoad principium et VI quoad terminum dicta sufficiant ». 

30 F.M. DELORME, « L'ceuvre scolastique de Maitre Vital du Four d’après le ms. 95 de 
Todi », dans La France franciscaine 9 (1926), 448-49, et dans VITALIS DE FURNO, Quodli- 
beta tria, ed. F. M. DELORME (Spicilegium Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani 5), Roma 1947, 
XXIII, XXIX-XXX. 

3l E, PANELLA, I De subiecto theologiae (1297-1299) di Remigio dei Girolami O.P., 
Milano 1982, 10 n. 1, note que Remigio qualifiait cet ordre d'« ancienne coutume ». Le 
méme ordre est suivi à Paris au début du XIV? siècle ; voir W.J. COURTENAY, « Pastor de 
Serrescuderio (d. 1356) and MS Saint-Omer 239 », dans AHDLMA 63 (1996), 328. 


?? Voir en dernier lieu, S. PIRON, « Le poète et le théologien : une rencontre dans le stu- 
dium de Santa Croce», dans Ut philosophia poesis. Questions philosophiques dans 
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mal connue, n'offre pas de points d'appui assurés". C'est plutót l'usage 
précoce que Vital fit de textes d'Olivi recueillis sur place — aussi bien 
pour s'en approprier certains que pour en critiquer d'autres — qui incite à 
fixer assez tôt son arrivée en Languedoc". Son assignation à Montpellier 
avait certainement pour objectif de faire reculer une influence jugée dan- 
gereuse dans le principal centre d'études de la province. Il s'acquitta de sa 
mission en relangant la polémique contre les écrits de son prédécesseur à 
Montpellier sur un théme censuré en 1283, concernant l'association de 
l’âme intellective au corps par l'intermédiaire de l’âme sensitive. Ayant 
pris connaissance de ce texte, Olivi lui répliqua vivement, au moment de 
préparer l'édition finale de ses œuvres, en employant des formules cin- 
glantes à l'encontre d’un adversaire jugé peu aguerri”. 


Outre ces deux polémistes, il faut également mentionner un troisième 
enseignant montpelliérain, au profil moins marqué. Dans un article de 
1966, Aquilin Emmen a attiré l'attention sur un franciscain cévenol tota- 
lement oublié, Jean Michel (Johannes Michaelis), dont on sait seulement 
qu'il relevait de la custodie d’Alés*®. On conserve de lui un commentaire 


l'écriture de Dante, Pétrarque, Bocacce, éd. J. BIARD et F. MARIANI ZIANI, Paris 2008, 73- 
112 ; initialement paru in Picenum Seraphicum 19 (2000), 87-134. 

33 L'enseignement parisien de Jacques n'est connu que par des opinions, rapportées par 
d'autres auteurs, que signale V. DOUCET, « Les neuf Quodlibets de Raymond Rigauld 
d'aprés le ms Padoue Anton. 426 [Scaff. XX] », dans La France Franciscaine 19 (1936), 
226-39. 

# Outre les abréviations de questions d'Olivi réalisées par Vital dans le cod. Todi, Bi- 
blioteca Communale, Ms. 95. A. MAIER, « Zur handschriftlichen Überlieferung der Quo- 
dlibeta des Petrus Johannis Olivi », dans RTAM 14 (1947), 223-28, repris in EADEM, Aus- 
gehendes Mittelaters. Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jhs 2, hrsg. v. A. 
PARAVICINI BAGLIANI (Storia e letteratura 105), Roma 1967, 210-13, montre que Vital a 
repris de nombreux passages d'Olivi dans son De rerum principio. S. DUMONT, « Giles of 
Rome and the De rerum principio Attributed to Vital du Four », dans AFH 77 (1974), 81- 
109, reléve les emprunts à Gilles de Rome, et notamment à son Quodlibet V, daté de 1290, 
mais sans connaitre les identifications d'Anneliese Maier. Le dernier point sur ce texte est 
fait par A. Vos, The Philosophy of Duns Scotus, Edinburgh 2006, 107-10, qui pense encore à 
une régence de Vital à Paris en 1292-1295 et n'arrive pas à croire que ce dernier ait pu ré- 
aliser lui-même un tel « patchwork » métaphysique. 

5 V, MAURO, « La disputata de anima tra Vitale du Four e Pietro di Giovanni Olivi », 
dans Studi Medievali 38 (1997), 89-139. La réponse est présentée comme un complément 
à la question 51, in PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum 
2, ed. JANSEN, 136-98. Entre autres invectives, Olivi remarque que les arguments de Vital 
ne sont pas de son cru : « Hoc est dictum huius seu potius aliorum a quibus hoc sumpsit » 
(160). 

36 A, EMMEN, « Jean Michaelis o.f.m. et son commentaire du troisième livre des Senten- 
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sur le troisième livre des Sentences, dont un passage contenant une allu- 
sion au décès de Nicolas IV permet de le dater du printemps 1292, et plu- 
sieurs travaux exégétiques dont on reparlera plus loin. L’un d’entre eux, 
un commentaire sur les Macchabées, a dû être composé durant l’année 
12937. Son œuvre la plus diffusée est un traité sur les vices et les vertus 
intitulé De quadraginta duabus mansionibus filiorum Israel, transmis par 
au moins une vingtaine de manuscrits”. Il n'est pas possible de le confon- 
dre, comme le fait Pierre Péano, avec un Petrus Michaelis mentionné dans 
l’enquête de canonisation de Delphine de Puimichel. En 1363, le gardien 
du couvent d’Apt se fit l’écho d’une visite que ce frère Pierre, « grand 
clerc en Écriture sainte et réputé dans l’Ordre », avait fait à Delphine. Cet- 
te visite est datée d’avant la grande peste de 1348, mais elle eut certaine- 
ment lieu après l’installation définitive de la comtesse d’Ariano à Apt en 
1343. Une telle date est beaucoup trop tardive pour autoriser l’iden- 
tification des deux Michel. En outre, l’erreur sur le prénom (Pierre au lieu 
de Jean) de la part d’un témoin direct est fort peu plausible”. 


Considérant une série de questions mariales extraites du commentaire 
des Sentences, À. Emmen avait initialement jugé Jean Michel très proche 
d'Olivi ; une première vue d'ensemble du commentaire sur le troisième 
livre l'a conduit à nuancer ce jugement, puisque l'on y voit explicitement 
apparaitre des références aux maitres parisiens qui dominaient alors le 
débat théologique (Thomas d'Aquin, Henri de Gand et Gilles de Rome). 


ces (vers 1292). Identification du Ms. Vatican Chigi B. VI. 95 », dans AFH 59 (1966) 38- 
84. 


37 Les commentaires sur Daniel et sur les Macchabées sont publiés dans THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Opera omnia 23, Parma 1869, 134-94 et 195-229. Les manuscrits sont signalés 
par F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium biblicum Medii Aevi 3, Madrid 1951, n^? 4783-4810 et 
Repertorium 9, Madrid 1977, n° 4783-4805. 

55 La seule étude consacrée au texte est E. YPMA, « Un traité des vices et des vertus at- 
tribué à Michel de Massa », dans Augustiana 11 (1961), 470-77, qui accepte l'attribution 
proposée par le manuscrit de Bordeaux, BM, Ms. 267. Je reviendrai ultérieurement sur ce 
texte et sa diffusion manuscrite. 


3 J, CAMBELL, Enquête pour le procès de canonisation de Dauphine de Puimichel, com- 
tesse d’Ariano, Torino 1978, 232-33. Cette identification est présentée comme certaine par 
P. PÉANO, « Michel (Jean; Michaelis) », dans DS 10, 1197-199, qui place la naissance de 
Jean Michel à Sommières (Gard, custodie de Nimes) en interprétant ainsi le lieu d'origine 
de ce Pierre Michel qui est dit étre de Sundria. J. Cambell identifie ce lieu au village de 
Soudorgues, prés de Lassalle, dans les Cévennes. Dans l'hypothése, qui n'est pas invrai- 
semblable, où Pierre Michel serait un neveu ou cousin de Jean Michel, l’un et l’autre pour- 
raient étre originaires de ce village et relever du couvent d'Anduze, dans la custodie 
d'Alés. Tous les autres éléments biographiques avancés par Pierre Péano (séjour en Italie, 
mort aprés 1320) sont des conjectures sans fondement. 
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La situation parait assez comparable a celle du commentaire des Senten- 
ces de Pierre de Trabibus, éléve puis successeur d’Olivi a Florence dans 
les années 1290 qui, plutôt que de reproduire littéralement l’enseignement 
de son maître, le confrontait aux différentes positions magistrales“. Cette 
façon de faire répond à une exigence institutionnelle : la tâche d’un ensei- 
gnant de studium mendiant, y compris dans un studium generale, était de 
présenter les opinions communes et non pas de développer les siennes ou 
de favoriser des opinions singulières“. 


Un examen plus approfondi de cet auteur négligé serait nécessaire 
pour mieux le situer dans le paysage intellectuel de cette décennie". On 
peut néanmoins déjà avancer une hypothése sur le lieu de son activité. 
Comme le révèlent des références au roi de France notées par Emmen, 
Jean était sürement actif au sein du royaume. Le niveau d'élaboration de 
ses écrits et leur quantité suggèrent fortement qu'ils ont été produits à 
l'occasion d'un enseignement donné dans un studium generale de sa pro- 
vince d'origine, qui doit logiquement être celui de Montpellier puisqu'on 
ne décéle aucune activité de méme niveau à Avignon avant les années 
1310. Les éléments de datation réunis par Emmen concordent parfaite- 
ment avec cette hypothèse. Ils permettent de supposer que Jean fut actif 
comme lecteur sententiaire pendant qu'Olivi était lecteur biblique (1289- 
1292) et qu'il le remplaga ensuite dans cette fonction. Le fait qu'un re- 
cueil de ses questions sur la Vierge figure dans le Cod. Vat. lat. 1095, aux 
cótés de la reportation des cours donnés par Vital en 1295-1296, peut éga- 
lement étre invoqué comme argument en faveur de sa présence à Montpel- 
lier à cette époque. 


Le bachelier qui assistait Vital à l'occasion de ces fameux cours était 


? T] faut signaler que l’on ne conserve que des fragments du Commentaire des Senten- 
ces d'Olivi, dans lequel il a sans doute lui-même présenté les opinions des mêmes maîtres 
que citent Pierre de Trabibus et Jean Michel. 

^! Cette exigence transparait dans la forme qu'empruntent de nombreuses questions 
d'Olivi, lequel parait masquer son opinion propre en la présentant comme une voie parmi 
d'autres, et en refusant parfois de trancher en sa faveur. 


? Pour donner un exemple, M. ZIER, « Nicholas of Lyra on the Book of Daniel », dans 
Nicholas of Lyra. The Senses of Scripture, ed. P.D.W. KREY and L. SMITH, Leiden 2000, 
176 n. 8, ignore tout de l'identité de Jean Michel dont il utilise le commentaire sur Daniel 
en l'attribuant à Jean de Murro, à la suite d'une suggestion erronée de F. Stegmüller. Ce 
dernier a également proposé d'attribuer à Pierre Auriol des travaux bibliques qui sont assu- 
rément de Jean Michel, contenus dans Padova, Biblioteca Antoniana, Ms. 165 Scaff. IX à 
la suite du Compendium litteralis d' Auriol ; cf. F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium biblicum 
(cité n. 37) 4, Madrid 1954, 231-32, et la description du manuscrit par G. ABATE e G. 
LuISETTO, Codici e manoscritti della biblioteca Antoniana 1, Vicenza 1975, 195-97. 
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Johannes de Fonte — dont la forme vernaculaire du nom doit être Jean 
Lafont. Comme l’a montré Jacqueline Hamesse, c’est à lui qu’il faut attri- 
buer la version finale des Auctoritates Aristotelis”. Spécialiste des compi- 
lations à succès, il est aussi l’auteur de Conclusiones in quatuor libros 
Sententiarum trés largement diffusées. Sa présence a Montpellier est attes- 
tée en 1303, sans que l’on sache la charge qu’il occupait alors. Il est dé- 
signé comme « lecteur » du couvent en 1310 et 1312. Ubertin de Casale 
lui reprocha d’avoir tenu publiquement en cette qualité des propos hostiles 
à la doctrine de l’usage pauvre qui semblent exactement correspondre aux 
critiques formulées par Arnaud Gaillard trente ans auparavant?. Dans la 
méme lignée, il faut également signaler d'autres fréres qui ont probable- 
ment été, à un moment de leur carriére, enseignants à Montpellier. Michel 
Lemoine et Guillaume Astre furent l'un aprés l'autre inquisiteurs de Pro- 
vence durant le pontificat de Jean XXII. Auparavant, ils avaient été 
convoqués par Clément V à l'issue du Concile de Vienne, en compagnie 
d'une douzaine de custodes et gardiens de la province qui furent alors 
démis de leurs fonctions“. En 1316-1318, tous deux étaient des acteurs de 
premier plan de la répression des Spirituels réfugiés dans les couvents de 
Narbonne, Béziers et Carcassonne. Guillaume cherchait à faire revenir les 
rebelles à l'obéissance, en tant que custode de Narbonne et avec l'appui 
de Bonagrazia de Bergame, tandis que Michel, en tant qu'inquisiteur, in- 
terrogea les rebelles incarcérés et condamna finalement quatre d'entre eux 
au bücher en mai 1318”. 


? J, HAMESSE, « Johannes de Fonte, compilateur des parvi flores. Le témoignage de 
plusieurs manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Vaticane », dans AFH 88 (1995), 515-30. 


^ G, Picor, Documents relatifs aux états généraux et assemblées réunis sous Philippe le 
Bel, Paris 1901, 201 et 209, où il est présent comme témoin dans l'assemblée réunie au 
couvent franciscain de Montpellier. 

45 UBERTINUS DE CASALI, « Sanctitati Apostolicae », ed. F. EHRLE, dans ALKG 2 (1886), 
387-88 : « in Montepessulano hoc anno fuit etiam publice predicatum per frater Johannem 
de Fonte et alibi pluries quod nos non vovemus paupertatem ». Sous cette déclaration po- 
lémique, il faut entendre la formule précise d' Arnaud Gaillard, affirmant que l'usage pau- 
vre n'est pas inclus dans le vceu franciscain. 

^5 Bullarium Franciscanum 5, ed. C. EUBEL, Quaracchi 1902, 89 (23 juil. 1312). Dans 
ce document où Jean Lafont est présenté comme lecteur à Montpellier, les deux frères dont 
la fonction n'est pas indiquée sont Michel Lemoine et un « Guillelmus Agadesani », qui 
est peut-étre Guillaume Astre. Le premier fut inquisiteur à partir de 1317 et le second jus- 
qu'en 1332, lorsqu'il devint évéque d'Apt. 

#7 Sur l’activité de Guillaume Astre en 1316, voir L.A. BURNHAM, « La crise spirituelle 
de 1316: les Franciscains de Narbonne et leurs relations avec les habitants de la ville », 
dans Moines et religieux dans la ville (XII°-XV° siècle) (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 44), Toulouse 
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Dans le camp opposé, dans la premiére décennie du XIV^ siécle, la 
principale figure intellectuelle était assurément Barthélemy Sicard**. L'un 
des cinq manuscrits conservant son commentaire sur Daniel le présente 
comme « discipulus ac socius Petri Johannis » et le contenu de ce texte 
confirme la trés grande proximité des œuvres, sans que l’on puisse en sa- 
voir plus sur les relations exactes qui existaient entre les deux hommes". 
Un document permet de comprendre la stature particuliére du personnage. 
Lorsque les agents de Philippe le Bel collectérent des actes d'adhésion à 
l'appel à un concile destiné à démettre Boniface VIII, en 1303, les établis- 
sements religieux donnèrent leur approbation collective — ou refusèrent de 
la donner comme dans le cas des Dominicains de Montpellier. Barthéle- 
my, alors lecteur du couvent franciscain de Béziers, présente le cas unique 
d'un acte d'adhésion individuel souscrit par un religieux. Cela n'est sans 
doute pas le signe qu'il était le seul à soutenir l'action du roi parmi les 
fréres Mineurs bitterois, mais plutót qu'il avait des déclarations personnel- 
les à faire sur la question, selon sa conscience et pour l'utilité de l'Église 
universelle. Sa lettre annonce qu'aux motifs invoqués par Philippe le Bel 
et les barons s'ajoutent d'autres raisons « qui seront expliquées en leur 
temps et lieu », formule derrière laquelle on peut soupçonner des argu- 
ments liés à son programme eschatologique développé dans la Postilla 
super Danielem". Le méme document a également pour intérêt de signa- 


2009, 469-91. Le sermon général prononcé lors de la condamnation de 1318 fait connaitre 
les noms de trois « lecteurs », dont Jean de Verunis, ancien inquisiteur de la province ; voir 
MICHAEL MONACHUS, « Inquisitoris sententia contra combustos in Massilia », dans Olivia- 
na 2 (2006) [en ligne], http://oliviana.revues.org/index36.html : « fratrum Iohannis de 
Verunis, Iacobi Radulphi et Iacobi de Campis, lectorum ordinis minorum ». Il est possible 
que le premier nommé exerçait alors à Marseille. 

48 S. PIRON, «La critique de l'Église chez les Spirituels languedociens», dans 
L'anticléricalisme en France méridionale, milieu XII- début XIV* siècle (Cahiers de Fan- 
jeaux 38), Toulouse 2003, 77-109. 


? Olomouc, Státni Archiv (olim Kapituli Knihovna), CO 291, f. 88r: « Frater Bartho- 
lomeus Sycardi evangelice vite professor, socius ac discipulus quondam sanctissimi patris 
fratris P. Io. eterne sapientie illuminatus ». Le manuscrit a été copié dans les pays tchéques 
peu aprés 1420. Une chronique rédigée par un fraticelle florentin dans les années 1390 
présente Barthélemy comme « principal disciple » d'Olivi ; cf. F. Tocco, Studii frances- 
cani, Napoli 1909, 520. 

50 PICOT, Documents (cité n. 44), 322 (22 août 1303) : « Ego frater Bartholomeus Sicardi 
ordinis fratrum minorum, lector theologie sacre, de senescallia Carcassone et loco Montis 
Regali oriundus, honorem Dei et utilitatem universalis ecclesie ac fidei catholice et reli- 
gionis christiane promotionem in consciencia mea coram Deo intendens... tam ex causis 
per dominum Regem, prelatos et barones Francie assignatis, quam ex aliis suo loco et tem- 
pore explicandis ». Je suis reconnaissant à Bernadette Ferradou d'avoir attiré mon atten- 
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ler que Barthélemy était natif de Montréal de l Aude, bourgade proche de 
Carcassonne dont était également originaire Raymond Dejean, neveu 
d'Olivi, qui joua un rôle important dans le réseau clandestin des béguins 
et Spirituels pourchassés par l’inquisition après 1318°. 


En dépit des brimades subies au cours de la décennie écoulée, le grou- 
pe qui présenta ses plaintes à Clément V en 1309, et qui obtint du pape en 
avril 1310 une exemption collective de l’obéissance aux supérieurs de 
l'Ordre, n'était pas marginalisé institutionnellement?. Raymond Geoffroy 
et Raymond de Gignac avaient été au premier rang des témoins lors de 
l'enquéte sur la sainteté de Louis d'Anjou menée au couvent marseillais 
en février 1308. Guillaume de Cornillon qui avait accompagné Louis 
d'Anjou dans tous ses déplacements, de sa libération à sa mort, et qui était 
lecteur à Marseille lors de l'enquéte de 1308, était désormais custode 
d'Arles?. Barthélemy Sicard inspirait suffisamment de respect dans la 
province pour avoir été élu « définiteur » au prochain chapitre général. En 
outre, trois autres fréres nommés dans la bulle d'exemption remplissaient 
également la fonction de lecteur : Guillaume de Ganges à Béziers, Pierre 
Raymond de Corneilhan et Pierre Malodii dans des lieux non précisés”. 
D'autres figures émergent dans le méme courant quelques années plus 
tard, principalement Francois Sans, « lecteur » des fréres rebelles rassem- 
blés au couvent de Narbonne en 1316 et Guillaume de Saint-Amans, alors 
gardien, qui remplissait déjà cette fonction en 1310 et avait sans doute 
également exercé comme lecteur”. On ne connait rien de Jacques de 


tion sur ce document important. 


>! Cf. D. Burr, The Spiritual Franciscans. From Protest to Persecution in the Century 
After Saint Francis, University Park, PA 2001, 215-21, et L. BURNHAM, So Great A Light, 
So Great A Smoke. The Beguin Heretics of Languedoc, Ithaca, NY 2008, 110-11. 


? Bullarium (cité n. 46), 65-68. 


5 Processus Canonizationis et Legendae variae sancti Ludovici O.F.M. episcopi tolosa- 
ni, (Analecta franciscana 7), Quaracchi 1941, 20. Guillaume est originaire de Cornillon, à 
présent Cornillon-Confoux (Bouches-du-Rhóne) au sud de Salon-de-Provence. C'est dans 
cette dernière ville que se trouvait son couvent d'attache, situé dans la custodie d' Arles ; 
voir E. PÁSZTOR, Per la storia di S. Ludovico d'Angió (1274-1297), Roma 1955, 35-47. 


4 Pour éviter les confusions entre des toponymes aux consonances voisines, précisons 
que Corneilhan (Hérault) est un village situé à quelques kilométres au nord de Béziers. 

55 Frangois Sans a notamment rédigé plusieurs documents en réponse aux arguments 
présentés par Guillaume Astre et Bonagrazia de Bergame, conservés dans le manuscrit 
Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Borgh. 85, ff. 95r-107r, et partiellement édités par F. 
EHRLE, dans ALKG 4 (1888), 52-57. L'un des documents est rédigé conjointement avec 
Gaufridus de Cornone. Ce frére, originaire de Cournon (actuellement Cournonterral et 
Cournonsec, Hérault, à 10km au Sud-Est de Montpellier), se déclare solidaire, à titre per- 
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Rieux, qui fut brûlé à Capestang en mai 1320, si ce n'est que le martyro- 
loge des Spirituels et béguins le décrit comme « magnus lector in theolo- 
gia »°°. Bernard Délicieux, qui n'appartenait pas au courant, mais prit sa 
défense en 1317, avait lui aussi été lecteur aux couvents de Carcassonne et 
de Narbonne. Ses lectures initiales témoignent davantage d'un intérét pour 
Ramon Lull que pour le courant des Spirituels ; il s'est ensuite révélé un 
lecteur assidu des prophéties des papes pseudo-joachimites””. 


L'une des táches qui incombaient aux lecteurs était de participer au 
conseil que les inquisiteurs étaient tenus de réunir avant de prononcer leur 
« sermon général ». Les procés contre les béguins de Languedoc font ainsi 
apparaitre furtivement quelques lecteurs actifs dans des couvents de la 
région. Le plus célébre est Bérenger Talon, en fonction à Narbonne au 
début de l'année 1322. Lors d'un conseil réuni par l'inquisiteur domini- 
cain Jean de Beaune, Bérenger jugea que l'une des théses hérétiques im- 
putées aux béguins, affirmant la pauvreté absolue du Christ et des apótres, 
n'avait rien de condamnable ; son appel à Avignon fut à l'origine de la 
consultation demandée par Jean XXII sur le sujet”. D'autres conseils ré- 
unis par les inquisiteurs font apparaitre de parfaits inconnus, tels 
Raymond Roch, lecteur à Lodéve en juillet 1323, Jean Mercier en poste à 
Carcassonne en août 1324 ou Blaise Bertrand à Béziers en juin 1329°°. En 
revanche, il est intéressant de trouver dans cette fonction à Narbonne, en 
1328, un certain Michel Raseire®. Il est trés probablement apparenté au 


sonnel, de l'appel des consuls de Narbonne du 3 mars 1316 (à propos duquel, voir 
BURNHAM, « La crise spirituelle de 1316 », cité n. 47). Dans ANGELUS CLARENUS, Historia 
septem tribulationum, ed. O. ROSSINI, Roma 1999, 290 et 295, il apparait comme un fami- 
lier de Philippe de Majorque, présent à Avignon en 1317, qui déclare au pape ne pas 
connaitre le dossier et ne pas vouloir s'engager comme défenseur des rebelles, avant 
d'intervenir néanmoins courageusement en leur faveur. 

?6 L.A. BURNHAM, « A Prosopography of the Beguins and Spiritual Friars of Languedoc », 
dans Oliviana 2 (2006) [en ligne] http://oliviana.revues.org/index37.html 

57 A. FRIEDLANDER, The Hammer of the Inquisitors: Brother Bernard Délicieux and the 
Struggle against the Inquisition in Fourteenth- Century France, Leiden 2000. 

?8 L^intervention de Bérenger Talon est mentionnée dans NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, ed. 
G. GAL et D. FLOOD, St. Bonaventure, NY 1996, 62-63. ANGELUS CLARENUS, Historia (cité n. 
55), parle d'une dispute entre Dominicains et Franciscains à Narbonne, qui correspond bien à 
ces circonstances. Le bücher de Narbonne du 28 février 1322, noté par BURNHAM, So Great a 
Light (cité n. 51), 190, implique qu'une consultation s'est tenue dans les semaines précédentes, 
l'intervention de Bérenger ayant eu pour effet de retarder l'échéance. 

?? Paris, BnF, Doat 28, f. 4: « Raymundus Roch, lector » ; Ibid., f. 97v : « Joahnnes 
Mercerii, lector ». 


© C. Douals, « La formule Communicato bonorum virorum consilio des sentences inquisito- 
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jeune Jean Raseire qui figurait parmi les frères rebelles interrogés par Mi- 
chel de Césène. L’un et l’autre étaient sans doute de la famille de Bernard 
Raseire, l’un des plus grands bourgeois de Narbonne qui servit de procu- 
reur au couvent durant les années 1316-1317°'. Si ce Michel avait partagé 
peu ou prou les convictions de son parent, il serait la preuve qu’en dépit 
d'une répression sévère et d’un exil massif, cette sensibilité n'avait pas été 
totalement déracinée du Bas-Languedoc™. 


Le relevé de ces noms témoigne de la densité du tissu d’enseignants 
actifs dans la province, qui étaient parfois capables, tels Bérenger, de 
prendre des positions fortes. Néanmoins, après Barthélemy Sicard, 
l’engagement dans les polémiques et l’affrontement judiciaire avec leurs 
supérieurs et la papauté semble avoir absorbé l’essentiel de l’énergie créa- 
trice de ces frères. Dans le camp opposé, on ne voit pas davantage émer- 
ger d’auteurs d’une œuvre quelconque, hormis les travaux de compilateur 
de Jean Lafont. L’exil de la plupart des frères liés aux Spirituels après le 
bûcher de mai 1318 et la répression inquisitoriale qui s’ensuivit acheve- 
rent de vider la province de ses talents?. La nomination au studium gene- 
rale de Montpellier, vers 1318, de l’ancien assistant de Duns Scot, Guil- 
laume d’ Alnwick, qui avait auparavant exercé comme maître à Oxford et 
Paris témoigne de la volonté de remettre à niveau un centre d’études qui 
avait sans doute été fortement perturbé par les conflits des années précé- 
dentes". 


La période de rayonnement majeur du studium est exactement 
contemporaine de la création de l'université locale, en 1289. L'objectif de 


riales », dans Le Moyen Age 11 (1898), 157-92, 286-311, voir 387 ; voir aussi C. LEVELEUX- 
TEIXEIRA, « La pratique du conseil devant l'Inquisition (1323-1329) », dans Les justices d’Egli- 
se dans le Midi (XI-XV* siècle) (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 42), Toulouse 2007, 165-98. 

SES. PIRON, « Marchands et confesseurs. Le Traité des contrats d'Olivi dans son contex- 
te (Narbonne, fin XIII--début XIV? siècle) », dans L'Argent au Moyen Age (Série Histoire 
ancienne et médiévale 51), Paris 1998, 289-308. 

€ Un autre type d'enquéte permet de relever le nom d'un enseignant dont on ne connaît 
rien par ailleurs : Processus Canonizationis (cité n. 53), 59 : « fr. Fortis de ordine fratrum 
minorum, etatis sexaginta annorum vel circa, qui ut dixit 47 annis et plus fuit in ordine 
predicto, et in multis conventibus eiusdem Ordinis lector et heretice pravitatis inquisitor ». 

$$ L'un des rares exilés dont on peut suivre la carrière est Bernard d'Alzonne, qui fut à la 
tête d'un groupe de frères réfugiés dans le royaume de Naples jusqu'à sa mort en 1348 ; 
voir S. PIRON, « Le mouvement clandestin des dissidents franciscains au milieu du XIV? 
siècle », dans Oliviana 3 (2009) [en ligne] http://oliviana.revues.org/index337.html 

9 R.L. FRIEDMAN, « The Sentences Commentary, 1250-1320. General Trends, the Im- 
pact of the Religious Orders, and the Test Case of Predestination », dans Mediaeval Com- 
mentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1, ed. G.R. EVANS, Leiden 2002, 80. 
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cette derniére fondation était surtout de relancer les écoles de droit, en les 
rapprochant de la faculté de médecine. Les statuts ne prévoyaient pas de 
faculté de théologie ou de liens particuliers avec les écoles des men- 
diants£?. Dans cette période, le plus important des maîtres de médecine, 
Arnaud de Villeneuve, était proche des Dominicains, en particulier de 
Raymond de Mévouillon, dans la résidence personnelle de qui il rédigea 
l'un de ses premiers travaux de théologie™. Ce n'est qu'aprés le décès 
d'Olivi (1298) qu'il rendit publiques ses idées sur la venue de 
l'Antéchrist. Ces prises de position le conduisirent à rompre avec les frè- 
res Prêcheurs qui s’opposèrent fortement à lui dans la région?". C'est alors 
seulement qu'il se rapprocha des Mineurs et devint notamment le protec- 
teur des béguins de Narbonne. Néanmoins, comme on le verra plus loin, 
le voisinage de la faculté de médecine a pourtant dà contribuer au dyna- 
misme du studium franciscain dans les dernières décennies du XIIF siècle. 


II. La filière toulousaine 


En revanche, la question des relations avec l'université importe grande- 
ment pour comprendre l'activité du studium franciscain de Toulouse. La 
création d'une faculté de théologie avait été un élément central de la fon- 
dation universitaire de 12299?. Les frères Prêcheurs y envoyèrent deux de 
leurs premiers maîtres en théologie parisiens, Roland de Crémone et Jean 
de Saint-Gilles, puis un bachelier, Laurent de Fougères, avant que la char- 
ge ne soit confiée à des frères de la province, formés à cette première éco- 
le”, L’urgence de la lutte contre le catharisme disparaissant, le studium de 


65 J, VERGER, « Jean XXII et Benoît XIII et les universités du Midi », dans La papauté 
d'Avignon et le Languedoc (1316-1342) (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 26), Toulouse 1991, 199- 
219. 

6° ARNALDO DA VILANOVA, Introductio in librum (Ioachim) De semine scripturarum; Al- 
locutio super significatione nominis Tetragrammaton, ed. J. PERARNAU I ESPELT, Barcelo- 
na 2004. 

67 E. EHRLE, « Arnaldo da Villanova e i ‘Thomiste’. Contributo alla storia della scuola 
tomistica », dans Gregorianum 1 (1920), 475-501 ; A. ROBIGLIO, La sopravvivenza e la 
gloria. Appunti sulla formazione della prima scuola tomista (sec. XIV), Bologna 2008, 27- 
28. 

68 G.L. POTESTÀ, « L'anno dell’Anticristo : il calcolo di Arnaldo di Villanova nella lette- 
ratura teologica e profetica del XIV secolo », dans Rivista di storia del cristianesimo 4 
(2007), 431-64. 

© C.E. SMITH, The University of Toulouse in the Middle Ages. Its Origins and Growth to 
1550 AD, Milwaukee 1958, est toujours l'unique monographie consacrée à cette université. 

70 Voir M.-H. VICAIRE, «Roland de Crémone ou la position de la théologie à 
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Toulouse cessa d’être une priorité pour l’Ordre dominicain. Après de lon- 
gues décennies, ce sont les Toulousains eux-mêmes qui cherchèrent à re- 
donner du lustre à l’enseignement théologique. En 1290, le chancelier de 
l’université adressa une lettre au chapitre provincial dominicain, deman- 
dant qu’un docteur parisien fût affecté au studium’'. Son vœu fut exaucé 
cinq ans plus tard, avec la nomination de Raymond Guilha, originaire de 
Tarascon, sous la direction de qui devaient être formés des bacheliers ca- 
pables de lire les Sentences à Paris. Au cours des années suivantes, 
d’autres signes démontrent l’association étroite des lecteurs en théologie 
des maisons dominicaines, franciscaines, mais aussi carmes et cistercien- 
nes, à la vie universitaire. Bien que l’université toulousaine demeurât 
principalement une université juridique, dès cette époque, les chaires des 
religieux constituaient une quasi-faculté de théologie. 


Parmi les nombreux Franciscains formés à Toulouse qui obtinrent le 
grade de docteur à Paris, aucun ne semble être revenu pour enseigner au 
studium toulousain et aucun maître parisien ne vint y occuper la chaire du 
lecteur, comme l’avait souhaité le chancelier en 1290. En règle générale, 
après leur maîtrise, les frères issus de la province ont tous exercé aussitôt 
d’autres fonctions, dans l’Ordre ou dans la hiérarchie ecclésiastique. Guil- 
laume de Falgar, d’une famille noble du Lauragais, en donne le premier 
exemple : il fut régent à Paris avant 1282, sans doute après avoir enseigné 
un temps à Toulouse. À son retour dans le Sud-Ouest, il fut élu ministre 
provincial (1283), avant d’être vicaire de l’Ordre (1285), lecteur du sacré 
palais (1287) et enfin évêque de Viviers”. L’aspect le plus remarquable 
de la filière toulousaine des théologiens franciscains au cours de la pério- 
de considérée est la répétition régulière d’une trajectoire comparable et 
parfois plus illustre encore. 


Le deuxième Aquitain reçu comme maître à Paris, Raymond Rigaud, 
est l’un des rares qui n'ait pas poursuivi son ascension puisqu'il fut seu- 
lement provincial à deux reprises (1279-1282, 1295-1297), avant et aprés 
un long séjour parisien pendant lequel il obtint la maîtrise en théologie". 


l'université de Toulouse », dans Les Précheurs et la vie religieuse des Pays d'Oc au XIII 
siécle, Toulouse 1998, 339-58. 

71 M. FOURNIER, Les statuts et privilèges des universités françaises depuis leur fonda- 
tion jusqu 'en 1789 1, Paris 1890, 457. 


7 DEDIEU, « Les ministres provinciaux » (cité n. 27), 168-70 ; A.-J. GONDRAS, « Guil- 
laume de Falegar. CEuvres inédites », dans AHDLMA 47 (1972), 185-228. Guillaume est 
originaire de Falga (Haute-Garonne), à 45 kilométres au Sud-Est de Toulouse. 


73 DEDIEU, « Les ministres provinciaux », 166-68. 
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Un enseignement toulousain peut être conjecturé vers 1285-1286, dans les 
années oü le bachelier formé attendait de faire son entrée en fonction 
comme maître. La principale trace de son activité consiste en une série de 
neuf Quodlibets qui doivent étre placés dans les années 1287-1292". Les 
premiéres années correspondent à la période habituellement retenue pour 
sa régence parisienne, qui prit fin dès l'année 1288-1289”. Richard de 
Menneville (Mediavilla), à qui il succéda, avait disputé de quolibet une 
fois par an. Même si Raymond avait tenu des séances quodlibétales aux 
deux sessions de l’Avent et de Carême durant sa régence, il resterait au 
moins cinq Quodlibets en excès. Un premier examen des textes en ques- 
tion ne démontre aucune rupture stylistique qui permettrait de distinguer 
dans les neuf séries d’éventuels Quodlibets toulousains, comme c’est le 
cas pour le changement de registre que l’on observe entre les Quodlibets 
d’Olivi soutenus à Montpellier et à Narbonne”. Au contraire, ce sont les 
ultimes séries quodlibétiques de Raymond Rigaud, postérieures à la ré- 
gence, qui contiennent les références les plus claires au contexte universi- 
taire parisien. Comme me le suggère Chris Schabel, la solution qui semble 
s’imposer est de penser que Raymond a continué à tenir des disputes quo- 
dlibétiques sans occuper formellement l'unique chaire franciscaine de la 
faculté de théologie". L'attribution des Quodlibets à maître Jacques dans 
le manuscrit de Padoue (Biblioteca Antoniana, Ms. 426 Scaff XX) pour- 
rait donc étre la conséquence d'une confusion créée par le fait que 
Raymond disputait des Quodlibets durant la régence de Jacques du Ques- 


7 F.M. DELORME, « Quodlibets et questions disputées de Raymond Rigaut, maître fran- 
ciscain de Paris, d'aprés le ms. 98 de la Bibl. Comm. de Todi », dans Aus der Geisteswelt 
des Mittelalters. Studien und Texte Martin Grabmann zur Vollendung des 60. Lebensja- 
hres von Freunden und Schülern Gewidmet, hrsg. v. A. LANG, J. LECHNER und M. 
SCHMAUS, Münster i. W. 1935, 826-41. DOUCET, « Les neuf Quodlibets de Raymond Ri- 
gauld » (cité n. 33), signale un manuscrit atttribuant les Quodlibets à Jacques du Quesnoy. 
PIRON, « Franciscan Quodlibeta » (cité n. 26), 423-27, hésite entre les deux attributions. 
Les arguments pour une attribution à Raymond Rigaud me semblent à présent l'emporter 
indiscutablement sur ceux en faveur de Jacques du Quesnoy. 

7 Raymond apparait comme taxateur de l'université en avril 1288, tandis qu'en 1289, 
c’est Jean de Murro qui tient ce rôle ; cf. CUP 2, 30. 


76 PIRON, « Franciscan Quodlibeta » (cité n. 26), 435-37. 


77 R.L. FRIEDMAN, « Dominican Quodlibetal Literature, ca. 1260-1330 », dans Theologi- 
cal Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 1: The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill’s 
Companions to the Christian Tradition 1), Leiden 2006, 444, évoque une méme hypothèse 
dans le cas d'Hervé Nédellec mais ne la retient pas. On sait, notamment par la composition 
de la commission ayant censuré Olivi, que plusieurs maitres résidaient en méme temps à 
Paris et pouvaient enseigner en paralléle, en se partageant l'unique chaire des fréres mi- 
neurs. 
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noy (1290-1292). 


Pour cette raison, au cours de la méme période, Vital du Four a été 
l’élève de chacun de ces deux maîtres. Outre son lien avec Jacques signalé 
plus haut, il faut noter que ses propres Quodlibets de Montpellier et Tou- 
louse s’inspirent parfois de ceux de Raymond et que certains de leurs tex- 
tes ont circulé ensemble". Le premier document qui témoigne de sa pré- 
sence à Toulouse, en décembre 1297, est un acte du conseil de l’université 
dans lequel il agit en tant que /ector, au méme titre que le Dominicain 
Guillaume de Peire Godin qui se préparait alors a lire les Sentences a Pa- 
ris”. Il n'est jamais désigné comme « maitre en théologie » avant le cha- 
pitre général de 1307, tenu à Toulouse et malheureusement très mal do- 
cumenté, lors duquel il fut institué provincial d’Aquitaine®’. Dans les an- 
nées précédentes, on ne reléve aucune trace de sa présence parmi les 
nombreux maîtres et bacheliers résidant à Paris*'. L’hypothése qu'il ait été 
fait docteur à Toulouse doit donc être considérée de près. Natif de Bazas, 
Vital était un compatriote de Bertrand de Got, élu pape alors qu’il était 
archevêque de Bordeaux en juillet 1305. Clément V combla de faveurs le 


78 PIRON, « Franciscan Quodlibeta » (cité n. 26), 407-9. Todi, Biblioteca Comunale, Ms. 
98, f. 77v contient une note décrivant le contenu placé à la suite des Quodlibet de 
Raymond : « Incipiunt questiones disputate a magistro R. Rigaldi cum quibusdam questio- 
nibus disputatis a fratre Vitali de furno ». L'essentiel de l’œuvre théologique de Vital est 
transmise par le manuscrit Todi 95. Parmi les raisons possibles d'une transmission de ses 
manuscrits personnels à Todi, on peut noter l'intervention de Vital en faveur des Clarisses 
du lieu, cf. Bullarium 5 (cité n. 46), 92 n. 2 (23 fév. 1314). 

? H, GILLES, « Documents inédits pour servir à l’histoire de l'université de Toulouse au 
XIIIe siècle », dans Les universités en Languedoc au XIII" siècle (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 5), 
Toulouse 1970, 300 : « in presentia venerabilium et discretorum virorum fratrum Guillel- 
mum Petri, lectoris Predicatorum Tholose, Vitalis lectoris Minorum Tholose, et Petri Bar- 
tola, lector Grandissilve », Guillaume lisait les Sentences à Toulouse « sub magistro » ; il 
fut bachelier parisien en 1299-1300, puis lecteur du sacré palais, et fait cardinal lors de la 
méme promotion que Vital. Ce dernier est encore décrit comme /ector dans un document 
antérieur à 1302, cité par Raymond de Fronsac in EHRLE, « Des Ordensprocurator » (cité 
n. 6), 16. 


9 Processus Canonizationis (cité n. 53), 118 ; Chronica XXIV generalium ordinis mino- 
rum (Analecta franciscana 2), Quaracchi 1897, 456. 


81 W.J, COURTENAY, « The Parisian Franciscan Community in 1303 », dans Franciscan 
Studies 53 (1993), 155-71. La présence de Vital à Toulouse n'est pas attestée entre 1302 et 
1307, mais il ne figure pas non plus dans la liste des résidents au couvent de Paris en juin 
1303. À cette date, le maitre régent est probablement Alain de Tongres. Parmi les bache- 
liers qui ont atteint la maitrise au cours des années suivantes, aprés une suspension des 
cours en 1303-1304, on compte Gilles de Loigny, Jean Duns Scot, Albert de Metz et Mar- 
tin d' Abbeville. 
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théologien qu'il fit cardinal dès 1312. Il aurait pu auparavant intervenir 
pour que lui soit conférée une maîtrise qui aurait couronné une quinzaine 
d’années d’enseignement dans les studia du Midi. Bien que la documenta- 
tion disponible ne permette pas d’affirmer avec certitude qu’il en fut ainsi, 
la principale raison d’envisager cette hypothèse tient à l’existence d’un 
cas semblable bien attesté. Le Dominicain toulousain Guillaume de Leus 
avait lui aussi longtemps servi dans les studia de la province. Il obtint de 
Clément V, de passage à Toulouse en janvier 1309, l’autorisation d’être 
admis à la licence en théologie sur place, par le cardinal Pierre de la Cha- 
pelle-Taillefer qui avait été auparavant évêque de Toulouse“. Un chapitre 
provincial, tenu à Bordeaux en 1311, l’autorisa à accomplir son entrée 
magistrale, après un délai qui trahit peut-être une certaine hésitation de la 
part des supérieurs provinciaux. Cette faveur à l’égard des frères Pré- 
cheurs pouvait être une façon de compenser un privilège identique accor- 
dé quelques années plus tôt à un frère Mineur qui, de surcroît, avait rapi- 
dement abandonné l’enseignement pour l’administration. 


Une décision prise lors du chapitre général franciscain de Barcelone 
en 1313 aborde clairement le point qui nous intéresse, en autorisant que 
des bacheliers soient présentés, sous le contrôle du ministre général, pour 
être promus au magistère à Toulouse“. Les Franciscains répondaient cer- 
tainement de la sorte à une demande exprimée par l’université toulousai- 
ne. Les nouveaux statuts, rédigés la même année, désignaient de façon 
insistante la place réservée aux docteurs en théologie. Par exemple, dans 


82 C.-V. LANGLOIS, « Vidal du Four, frère mineur », dans Histoire littéraire de la France 
36 (1927), 295-305, souligne bien cet aspect de leur relation. Voir aussi DEDIEU, « Les 
ministres provinciaux », 178-80. Bertrand de Got est né à Villandraut (Gironde), à une 
quinzaine de kilomètres de Bazas. 

8 A. PELZER, « Guillaume de Leus (de Levibus), frére précheur de Toulouse », dans Aus 
der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters 2, hrsg. v. LANG, LECHNER und SCHMAUS (cité n. 74), 
1065-79. Le document est publié dans CUP 2, 137. Guillaume avait auparavant offert au 
cardinal Pierre de la Chapelle un recueil de ses travaux dont on parlera plus loin. Comme il 
le reconnait dans son prologue, le dossier fut envoyé à la demande de l'université (« ins- 
tancia universitatis iuristarum... studii Tholosani ») qui militait sans doute activement pour 
cette promotion. 

# G. ABATE, « Memoriali, statuti ed atti di capitoli generali dei frati minori dei secoli 
XIII e XIV », dans Miscellanea Franciscana 33 (1933), 33-34 : « Item concedit Generale 
capitulum, quod si absque scandalo vitari non poterit, in conventu Tholosano de provisione 
generalis ministri Bachalarii presentandi et promovendi ibidem ad magisterium ordinentur. 
Qui generalis diligenter attendat, ne propter multiplicationem vel insufficentiam promoto- 
rum huiusmodi facultas theologica contemnatur ». La méme disposition est rapportée par 
la Chronica XXIV generalium (cité n. 80). 
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le protocole du cortège prévu lors des funérailles d’un universitaire, ils 
devaient venir au premier rang, devant les simples lecteurs en théologie 
qui seraient eux-mêmes suivis, dans l’ordre, des maîtres en droit canon, 
droit civil, médecine et arts?. Considérant la difficulté de faire venir des 
maîtres parisiens, les responsables de l’université toulousaine avaient de 
bonnes raisons de vouloir favoriser la promotion locale. En cette même 
année 1313, un autre Dominicain dont on ne sait rien d’autre, Raymond 
de Corsavino, fut autorisé par Clément V à recevoir la maîtrise dans les 
studia de Montpellier ou Toulouse". 


Entre temps, chez les Franciscains, le Quercynois Bertrand de la Tour 
était lui aussi devenu docteur, peu avant d’exercer la charge de ministre 
provincial (1312). Dans son cas, il semble s’agir d’une maîtrise obtenue à 
Paris, bien que son séjour n'y soit que faiblement attesté"". Son activité 
comme lecteur principal du studium de Toulouse doit sans doute être si- 
tuée en 1308-1309, peu avant sa régence parisienne. Nommé archevêque 
de Salerne (1320) et fait cardinal quelques mois plus tard, il joua un rôle 
de premier plan tout au long du pontificat de son compatriote Jean XXII*. 
Le Périgourdin Arnaud Royard est attesté comme lecteur à Toulouse dès 
l'automne 1309. En 1313, c’est lui qui attendait la prochaine promotion. 
Grâce à l’intervention de Clément V, la maîtrise lui fut conférée à Paris en 
1314. Dans les années suivantes, il séjourna à la Curie, remplaça Bernard 


85 FOURNIER, Statuts (cité n. 71) 475 : « primo ordine precedentibus magistris in theolo- 
gia, secundo lectoribus, tercio doctoribus in decretis, quarto legum doctoribus, quinto ma- 
gistris in medicina, sexto in logica, septimo et ultimo in grammatica, in ordine magistro- 
rum. » 

56 CUP 2, 168 (juillet 1313). SOPMA 3 ne signale aucun écrit de ce frère. 


87 P, NoLD, « Bertrand de la Tour, Omin. Life and Works I », dans AFH 94 (2001), 275- 
323, voir 277-79. 

38 P NOLD, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardinal. Bertrand de la Tour and the 
Apostolic Poverty Controversy, Oxford 2003, et IDEM, « Jean XXII et le franciscain Ber- 
trand de la Tour : anatomie d'une relation », à paraitre dans Jean XXII et le Midi (Cahiers 
de Fanjeaux 45), Toulouse 2010 ; DEDIEU, « Les ministres provinciaux » (cité n. 27), 182- 
84. 

8° BERNARD Gul, Le Livre des sentences de l'inquisiteur Bernard Gui (1308-1323), éd. 
A. PALES-GOBILLIARD, Paris 2002, 331 : Arnaud, /ector Minorum est présent lors d'une 
sentence du 23 oct. 1309. FOURNIER, Statuts, 467. J. VERGER, « La prédication dans les 
universités méridionales », in La prédication en Pays d'Oc (XII-début XV° siècle) (Ca- 
hiers de Fanjeaux 32), Toulouse 1997, 286, présente des sermons prononcés par Arnaud a 
Toulouse, dans le manuscrit Toulouse, BM, Ms. 329. L’un de ces sermons, ad postulan- 
dum pluviam, confirme qu’Arnaud était bien en fonction lors de la grande sécheresse et 
famine de 1311. 
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de la Tour à l'archevéché de Salerne (1320) et occupa finalement le siége 
épiscopal de Sarlat (1330)°°. 


Un document précieux, datant de février 1316, montre la densité du 
personnel enseignant au studium franciscain à cette date. Une lettre de 
Bertrand de la Tour, excommuniant des frères de la province qui s’ étaient 
enfuis pour rejoindre les rangs de Spirituels à Narbonne, est également 
signée par Pierre Auriol, lecteur, Arnaud Aymeric, lecteur biblique et Gui- 
ral Ot, bachelier”. L'ordre dans lequel les signataires sont désignés cor- 
respond sans doute à une hiérarchie interne du studium. C'est en tout cas 
dans cet ordre qu'ils furent ensuite, tour à tour, bacheliers puis maitres à 
Paris. Auriol, également Quercynois, avait été auparavant lecteur à Bolo- 
gne dans les années 1312-1314 ; aprés avoir commenté les Sentences à 
Toulouse au cours des deux années suivantes, il fut logiquement choisi 
lors du chapitre général de Naples en 1316 pour être envoyé comme ba- 
chelier à Paris?. À l'issue de sa régence, il fut désigné comme ministre 
provincial mais Jean XXII le fit aussitót archevéque d'Aix (1321) ; il eut 
peu de temps pour jouir des faveurs qui lui étaient promises par le souve- 
rain pontife puisqu'il décéda dés le début de l'année 1322. Arnaud Ayme- 
ric succéda à Auriol comme lecteur principal à Toulouse ; il est attesté 
avec ce titre par un document d'octobre 1317”. C'est par la recommanda- 
tion du cardinal gascon Arnaud d'Aux, qui le présente comme son « com- 
patriote », qu'il fut ensuite envoyé à Paris pour lire les Sentences à une 
date qui n'est pas connue”. Au printemps 1322, il prit part au chapitre 
général de Pérouse, en tant que ministre provincial et avec le titre de mai- 
tre en théologie". On présentera plus loin une hypothése sur sa régence 


0 CUP 2, 225 (30 mars 1314). C.-V. LANGLOIS, « Arnaud Roiard, frére mineur », dans 
Histoire littéraire de la France 35 (1921), 462-67. Ses œuvres conservées sont principa- 
lement des consultations pour Jean XXII ou des commandes de Robert d'Anjou. Voir en 
dernier lieu C. GADRAT, « De statu, conditione ac regimine magni Canis: V original latin 
du Livre de l'estat du grant Caan et la question de l'auteur », dans Bibliothèque de l'École 
des chartes 165 (2007), 355-71. 

°l L, OLIGER, « Fr. Bertrandi de Turre processus contra spirituales Aquitaniae (1315) et 
Card. Iacobi de Columna litterae defensoriae spiritualium de Provincia (1316) », dans AFH 
16 (1923) 323-55, at 349. Sur la date exacte et le contexte de ce document, voir BURNHAM, 
« La crise spirituelle de 1316 » (cité n. 47). 

° Chronica (cité n. 80), 470. 

?! Bullarium Franciscanum 5 (cité n. 46), 288 (16 oct. 1317) ; DEDIEU, « Ministres pro- 
vinciaux » (cité n. 27), 192-93. 

?* Le document est transmis sans date ; voir M. BIHL, « Formulae et documenta e cancellaria 
fr. Michaelis de Caesena, O.F.M. minister generalis 1316-1328 », dans AFH 23 (1930), 160-61. 

95 NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica (cité n. 58), 69. 
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parisienne, qu'il semble difficile d'insérer au sein d'une chronologie de 
maîtres et bacheliers franciscains déjà trés dense au cours de ces années. 


Guiral Ot dut attendre plus longtemps avant d'étre à son tour autorisé 
à donner une lecture sententiaire à Paris, à partir de 13265. Ce retard n'est 
pas lié à une quelconque défaveur, mais seulement à la « vitalité de la 
théologie franciscaine à Paris dans les années 1320 », pour citer le titre 
d'un article pionnier du renouveau des études sur cette période” : dans 
l'intervalle, des personnalités du calibre de Landolfo Caraccioli, Frangois 
de la Marche ou Frangois de Meyronnes avaient franchi les étapes menant 
à la licence”. De ce fait, les travaux produits par Guiral à Toulouse sont 
plus abondants que ceux de la plupart de ses confréres et son róle comme 
enseignant a dà également étre important dans la formation d'une nouvel- 
le génération de théologiens toulousains, dont certains devinrent docteurs 
peu aprés lui. On examinera plus loin quelques aspects de ses travaux 
théologiques et philosophiques qui ont assurément été produits à Toulouse 
entre 1316 et 1326. 


Aprés la sécession de Michel de Céséne et d'une partie des Francis- 
cains italiens, Jean XXII s'appuya sur les fréres d'Aquitaine pour repren- 
dre en main l'Ordre des Mineurs. Bertrand de la Tour fut immédiatement 
nommé vicaire de l'Ordre (1328), avant que Guiral Ot soit élu ministre 
général à l'issue de sa régence, lors d'un chapitre tenu à Paris (1329). Les 
résistances des théologiens à l'égard des positions prises par le pape sur la 
vision béatifique incitérent ce dernier à faire créer, en quelques années, 
une foule de nouveaux maitres qu'il espérait plus dociles. Le studium 
franciscain de Toulouse lui offrait un vivier abondant. Élie de Nabinal, du 
couvent de Périgueux, était ministre provincial depuis quelques années 
lorsqu'il fut désigné comme bachelier en 1328 ; aprés que sa promotion 


°° W, DUBA and C. SCHABEL, « Introduction », dans Vivarium 47 (2009), 147-63 (= Ge- 
rald Odonis, Doctor Moralis and Franciscan Minister General. Studies in Honour of L.M. 
de Rijk, ed. W. DUBA and C. SCHABEL, Leiden 2009, 1-17), et l'ensemble des contributions 
à ce volume. C. SCHABEL, « The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis, O.F.M », 
dans Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 46 (2004), 115-61. 

TR. FRIEDMAN and C. SCHABEL, « The Vitality of Franciscan Theology at Paris in the 
1320's: MS Wien, Palatinus 1439 », in AHDLMA 63 (1996), 357-72. La Chronique des 
XXIV généraux exprime le méme jugement ; voir Chronica, 484 : « Magni etiam clerici 
claruerunt illis temporibus ». 

95 Sur la chronologie des bacheliers franciscains à Paris à la suite de Pierre Auriol, voir 
C. SCHABEL, « Parisian Commentaries from Peter Auriol to Gregory of Rimini, and the 
Problem of Predestination », dans Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences 
1, ed. G.R. EVANS, Leiden 2002, 221-65. 
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comme maitre eut été demandée par le pape en mai 1331, il fut rapide- 
ment fait archevêque de Nicosie (1332). Au cours de l’année 1333, Pas- 
teur de Serrescudier, Provengal, du couvent d’Aubenas, fut promu maitre 
avant d’avoir achevé sa lecture des Sentences, afin de libérer la place pour 
l’Aquitain Arnaud de Clermont, qui fut exceptionnellement autorisé à lire 
les Sentences pendant l’été et fut aussitôt nommé évêque de Tulle à 
Pautomne'™. Cette procédure n’était pas une innovation totale. Dans sa 
demande, Arnaud signale que d’autres frères de l’Ordre avant lui avaient 
agi de même™™'. Parmi les maîtres passés par Toulouse, on peut notam- 
ment penser au cas d’Arnaud Aymeric, qu’il semble difficile d’intercaler 
dans la série des bacheliers remarquables des alentours de 13207. 
L'hypothèse qu'il ait bénéficié d'un coupe-file similaire, en lisant discrè- 
tement les Sentences à Paris au cours de l’été 1320 ou 1321, permettrait 
de résoudre cette difficulté. En dépit de l’abondance de ces collations, le 
déluge des promotions magistrales ne cessait toujours pas. Un nouveau 
frère de la province d’ Aquitaine, le Quercynois Fortanier Vassal, obtint la 
maîtrise en septembre 1334, alors que d’autres bacheliers le précédaient 
dans la liste d'attente, Il était le sixième théologien issu du studium tou- 
lousain qui parvenait au doctorat à Paris en moins de quinze ans. Tous ces 
nouveaux gradués furent activement mis à profit par Jean XXII dans son 


A ^ gres 104 
débat avec les maîtres parisiens `. 


?? Sur la carrière d’Elie, voir C. SCHABEL « Elias of Nabinaux, Archbishop of Nicosia, 
and the Intellectual History of Later Medieval Cyprus », dans C/GLMA 68 (1998), 35-52, 
et IDEM, « Archbishop Elias and the Synodicum Nicosiense », dans Annuarium Historiae 
Conciliorum 32 (2000), 61-81. 


100 W.J, COURTENAY, « Pastor de Serrescuderio (d. 1356) and MS Saint-Omer 239 », 
dans AHDLMA 63 (1996), 325-56. Arnaud était alors enseignant à Orléans et dit avoir 
enseigné auparavant à Bordeaux et Toulouse. Parmi les nombreuses localités du méme 
nom, son passage par Bordeaux suggère qu'il pouvait être originaire de l’actuelle commu- 
ne de Clermont-Monfort en Chalosse (Landes). 

101 Bullarium 5 (cité n. 46), 536 : « libros sententiarum in proximis futuris vacationibus 
studii Parisiensis ibidem legere desideret, sicut nonnulli aliorum ordinum fratrum in prae- 
teritis vacationibus studii memorati legisse dicuntur ». Guillaume de Melun fut à son tour 
autorisé à lire les Sentences à Paris durant l'été 1334 (Bullarium 5, 559) 

102 Selon SCHABEL, « Parisian Commentaries » (cité n. 97), Landolfo Caraccioli est ba- 
chelier à Paris en 1318-1319, Frangois de la Marche en 1319-1320 et Frangois de Meyron- 
nes en 1320-1321. 

103 CUP 2. 576, et Bullarium 5, 576 (1* sept. 1334) : « non obstante quod aliqui bacalla- 
rii in facultate praedicta in ordine recipiendi magisterium huiusmodi praecedant eundem, 
seu quod hoc anno bacallarii eiusdem ordinis vel alii ex ordinatione seu statuto studii Pari- 
siensis aut memorati ordinis non debeant promoveri ad praedictum magisterium ». 


104 M. DYKMANS, Les sermons de Jean XXII sur la vision béatifique, Roma 1973 ; 
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Le lecteur du studium franciscain de Toulouse en fonction à cette épo- 
que, Géraud du Pescher, fut également mis à contribution’. Issu d'une 
vieille famille de la bourgeoisie du Puy-Saint-Front à Périgueux ^, il était 
lecteur à Toulouse dans l’année 1332-1333. Par l’intermédiaire de Guiral 
Ot, il reçut pour tâche de commenter les positions du pape, mais fut loin 
de fournir l’approbation attendue. Deux ans plus tard, le chancelier de 
l’université de Toulouse, avec l’accord probable du ministre général fran- 
ciscain, lui conféra le titre de docteur. En apprenant la nouvelle, Benoît 
XII eut une réaction très vive. L’université toulousaine n’avait pas coutu- 
me de conférer l’honneur magistral et ne disposait pas d’un nombre suffi- 
sant de maîtres en théologie pour s’assurer de la qualité de l’impétrant. 
Reprochant au chancelier d’avoir procédé à une promotion de facto, il la 
considérait comme nulle et enjoignait de ne pas renouveler ou répéter un 
tel acte sans une autorisation spéciale du siège apostolique”. Ayant ré- 
pondu qu'il avait agi selon des privilèges concédés par des souverains 
pontifes, le chancelier fut alors convoqué à Avignon pour présenter les 
documents dont il excipait, et surtout prouver qu’il en avait été fait usage 
depuis la fondation de l’université" ®. Le cas de Guillaume de Leus, et 
éventuellement celui de Vital du Four, étaient les seuls précédents qui 
pouvaient être invoqués. En l’absence d’un document pontifical qui aurait 
validé après coup sa maîtrise, il faut comprendre que le titre de docteur fut 
retiré à Géraud”. De façon très significative, le refus de cette promotion 


GUIRAL OT, La vision de Dieu aux multiples formes, éd. C. TROTTMANN, Paris 2001. 


105 C.-V. LANGLOIS, « Géraud du Pescher, frère mineur », dans Histoire littéraire de la 
France 36 (1927), 614-17, à compléter par F.M. DELORME, « L’Ars Faciendi Sermones de 
Géraud du Pescher », dans Antonianum 19 (1944), 180-98 et M. DYKMANS, « Les Frères 
mineurs d' Avignon au début de 1333 et le sermon de Gautier de Chatton sur la vision béa- 
tifique », dans AHLDMA 38 (1971), 119-20. 


106 A. HIGOUNET-NADAL, Périgueux aux XIV° et XV? siècles. Etude de démographie his- 
torique, Bordeaux 1978, 395 : la famille Peschier est attestée de 1220 à 1450. 

107 Bullarium 6 (cité n. 46), 14 (12 août 1335): « Intelleximus siquidem quod, licet in 
studio Tolosano non consueverit hactenus honor magistralis in facultate supradicta impen- 
di, nec ibidem habeatur copia magistrorum in facultate ipsa; tu tamen dilectum filium 
Geraldum Pesquerii ord. fr. min. pridem in eodem studio ad honorem huiusmodi (nesci- 
mus quo ductus consilio) promovisti de facto ». 

108 CUP 2. 452 : « Cum itaque tu hujusmodi litteris nostris receptis inter cetera duxeris 
respondendum quod licentiam magisterii predicti memorato Geraldo tribueras auctoritate 
privilegiorum studio predicto per Romanos pontifices predecessores nostros hactenus 
concessorum... ». 


10 DELORME, « L'Ars Faciendi » (cité n. 105), paraît penser que Benoît XII approuva 
finalement cette promotion mais ne signale pas de document en ce sens. 
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s'accompagna de mesures destinées à rendre plus attractive la charge de 
maitre de l’école cathédrale, qui semble avoir alors été en sommeil". 


On peut envisager plusieurs types de motivations pour comprendre la 
réaction de Benoit XII. Il est peu probable qu'il se soit agi d'une mesure 
de rétorsion à l'encontre de Géraud dans le débat sur la vision béatifique. 
La lettre du pape met l'accent sur les principes du recrutement universitai- 
re. Originaire d'une région proche de Toulouse et ayant passé les épreuves 
de la maitrise parisienne, il devait avoir un sentiment assez vif de l'écart 
qui séparait les deux institutions. Son intérét pour la question des études 
au sein de l'Ordre apparait dans les nouvelles constitutions qu'il imposa 
aux fréres Mineurs en 1336, qui rénovaient notamment les procédures 
destinées à s'assurer de la qualité des candidats au magistère!!". Elles in- 
sistaient également sur la nécessaire rotation des provinces, admises à pré- 
senter des candidats au doctorat parisien. Ce rappel peut se lire comme 
une allusion au passe-droit dont avaient bénéficié les Aquitains sous Jean 
XXII. Après le refus opposé à Géraud, le flux des maîtres toulousains 
semble s'étre tari au cours du pontificat de Benoit XII. 


Plus généralement, il est notable que le nouveau pape ait cessé 
d'intervenir pour réclamer la promotion de maîtres en théologie, procédu- 
re dont Jean XXII avait fait un usage abondant dans les derniéres années 
de son pontificat. De fait, à parcourir les documents publiés dans le Cartu- 
laire de l'université de Paris, il ne parait pas avoir eu recours à cette prati- 
que une seule fois!?. L'usage reprit rapidement aprés l'élection de son 
successeur. Les lettres adressées par Clément VI au chancelier de 
l'université de Paris demandaient que la maitrise soit accordée aux candi- 
dats qui avaient rempli leurs obligations de bachelier. La véritable innova- 
tion concerne les nombreuses promotions de maitres dans d'autres univer- 


110 SMITH, The University (cité n. 69), 105, avec des remarques sur les documents édités 
par FOURNIER, Statuts (cité n. 71), 534, 539 et 564. 


Tg pape réforma également les études d’autres ordres religieux et intervint dans les 
affaires internes de l’université ; voir W.J. COURTENAY and K.H. TACHAU, « Ockham, 
Ockhamists and the English-German Nation at Paris, 1339-1341 », dans History of Uni- 
versities 2 (1982), 53-96, voir 77-79, repris in COURTENAY, Ockham and Ockhamism (cité 
n. 4), 157-207, voir 203-5. 

112 La seule exception concerne un canoniste, Bernard de la Tour, autorisé à lire les Dé- 
crétales alors qu’il n’avait pas été auditeur pendant le minimum requis de trois années ; cf. 
CUP 2, 465-66 (23 août 1336). Cette inflexion radicale de la politique papale ne semble 
pas avoir été remarquée. Benoît XII fut également moins généreux que son prédécesseur et 
son successeur dans le traitement des suppliques présentées par les universitaires pari- 
siens ; voir RP 1, 20. 
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sités. L’un des premiers maîtres promus de la sorte par le pape fut Guil- 
laume Farinier, alors ministre provincial d'Aquitaine, autorisé à recevoir 
l’honneur magistral à la faculté de théologie de Toulouse en janvier 1344. 
La cérémonie devait s’accomplir avec la solennité requise, sous la prési- 
dence du franciscain Jourdain Court, décrit comme « professeur dans cette 
même faculté »''’. Plusieurs autres bacheliers franciscains bénéficièrent 
d’interventions papales dans les premières années du pontificat de Clé- 
ment VI. Parmi ceux qui obtinrent la maîtrise à Paris à la demande du pa- 
pe figurent un certain Roger de Palhariis''* et le Quercynois Raoul de 
Cornac, qui fut ensuite provincial d'Aquitaine!P. Frère Fortis de Forti, 
qui avait enseigné continuellement dans des studia généraux de l’Ordre 
pendant douze ans et officiait alors à Montpellier, put accéder sur place à 
la dignité de maitre''®, de même que Jacques Magnan, alors provincial de 
Provence’. Les studia italiens eurent droit aux mêmes honneurs : Pierre 
de Gaëte, bachelier à Oxford, ayant exercé comme provincial dans les 
Pouilles et la Terre de Labour avait manqué de peu d’être choisi pour lire 
les Sentences à Paris lors du précédent chapitre général (« ad lecturam 
sententiarum Parisius multas voces habuerit », ce qui prouve que la dési- 
gnation des candidats faisait alors l’objet d’un débat public). Il fut autorisé 
à recevoir la maîtrise à Naples en 1343, des mains de Fortunier Vassal qui 
avait succédé à Guiral Ot à la tête de l'Ordre! *. Un peu plus tard, en 


15 Bullarium 6 (cité n. 46), 143 (24 jan. 1344) : « sub dilecto filio Iordano Curti, ordinis 
praedicti minorum eiusdem facultate theologicae professore, ad statum et honorem supra- 
dicti magisterii servata solemnitate debita ». On ne sait rien d'autre à propos de ce Jour- 
dain Court, qui mena ensuite une honorable carriére épiscopale en Italie (Trivento puis 
Messine) et avait probablement obtenue la maitrise de théologie à Paris sous le pontificat 
de Benoit XII. L'unique production universitaire connue de Farinier est une série de ques- 
tions disputées, décrite par C. CENCI, « Quattordici questioni filosofiche di fr Guglielmo 
Farinier », dans AFH 57 (1964), 378-83. Le formidable catalogue bio-bibliographique de 
B. ROEST, Franciscan Authors, 13th-18th Century : A Catalogue in Progress (en ligne 
http://users.bart.nl/~roestb/franciscan/) signale une édition de ces questions dans la thèse 
inédite de S. DEFRAIA, Le Quaestiones de Ente di Guglielmo Farinier. Edizione critica e 
saggio storico, Roma 1998, que je n'ai pu consulter. 

"4 Bullarium 6, 145 ; CUP 2, 548 (28 fév. 1344). Tout ce qu'on sait de lui est qu'il de- 
vint ensuite évéque de Palerme le 17 nov. 1351 (Bullarium 6, 262). Le toponyme corres- 
pondant le plus probable est celui du village de Palhers, en Lozère, à quelques kilomètres 
au sud de Marvejols. 

!5 Bullarium 6, 383 et CUP 2, 597-98 (9 août 1346) ; DEDIEU, « Ministres », 207-9. 


"6 Bullarium 6, 170 et CUP 2, 571-72 (30 sept. 1345). La promotion eut lieu aprés un 
examen par les cardinaux Guillaume Court et Annibald de Ceccano. 


"7 Bullarium 6, 179 (24 avr. 1346). 
"8 Bullarium 6 (cité n. 46), 141 et CUP 2, 542 (11 décembre 1343). La promotion de 
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1350, un autre Aquitain, Bertrand Lagier, alors enseignant à Assise, fut 
^ x . D r 119 ^ r . . 

promu maitre à l'université de Pérouse '. Les mêmes régularisations eu- 

rent également lieu dans les autres ordres mendiants, où de nombreux en- 


seignants méritants et expérimentés purent accéder à la maitrise à Toulou- 


se ou Montpellier'. Dans plusieurs cas, les motivations mentionnent 


expressément un nombre insuffisant de maîtres en théologie de langue 
d'Oc'?. Au total, pour s'en tenir aux seuls Franciscains, ce ne sont pas 
moins de quatorze lecteurs ou bacheliers qui ont été promus à la maitrise 
gráce à l'intervention de Clément VI entre 1344 et 1352. Parmi eux, on 
compte sept Aquitains, en ajoutant aux noms déjà cités ceux de Guiral 
Grimaud”, du Quercynois Jean du Buc'™ et du Périgourdin Austence de 
Sainte-Colombe". Le mouvement de création de nouvelles universités 


Richardus de Janua, OESA demandée à Pavie fut effectuée à Bologne, afin que la licence 
ne soit pas conférée hors d'un studium generale ; voir CUP 2, 546-47 (6 fév. 1344). Deux 
suppliques en faveur de franciscains espagnols sont signalés dans CUP 2, 558 (25 jan. et 
30 sept. 1345), mais le lieu de leur promotion n'est pas précisé. 

1 Bullarium 6, 559 (15 déc. 1350). Il fut ensuite évêque d'Assise (1357), de Glandéves 
(1368) cardinal (1371) et vicaire de l'Ordre en 1371-1372. 

120 CUP 2, 564-65 (12 juin 1345), supplique en faveur de Guillaume de Paris OP, pré- 
sentée par Élie de Nabinal, qui signale que l'impétrant, alors lecteur à Périgueux, n'a pu 
accéder à la maîtrise à Paris du fait de sa pauvreté personnelle et familale (« tam sui quam 
parentum inopiam ») ; 570-71 (26 sept. 1345), en faveur d'Etienne de Insula OESA, lec- 
teur de la province de Hongrie ; 572 (9 oct. 1345) en faveur de Bertrand de Saint-Michel, 
OP ; 592 (4 juil. 1346) en faveur de Galhard de Acutis, OESA qui enseigne depuis douze 
ans à Toulouse ; 594 (30 juil. 1346) en faveur d'Arnaud Guilhem Cauderii, OCarm. Ces 
deux derniers documents sont aussi publiés par FOURNIER, Statuts, 666. 


121 CUP 2, 545 (21 jan. 1344) en faveur de Luppus Ispanus de Sancto Juliano, OP, du 
diocése de Condom, à la requéte de la reine de Castille ; CUP 2, 546 (24 janvier 1344), en 
faveur de Guillaume Durand, OCarm. ; CUP 2, 557 (22 janvier 1345), même demande en 
faveur de Bertrand Vincent, OESA. 


12 CUP 2, 552 (26 août 1344) : la maîtrise parisienne est demandée en faveur de Pierre 
de Pernes, OESA, « cum comitatus et Ordo predicti nullum magistrum habeant de lingua 
Ocana in theologica facultate » ; CUP 2, 616-17 (30 mars 1348), en faveur de Jean d'Aix, 
OESA, qui a enseigné à Avignon et Montpellier pendant 14 ans, pour la raison que « pre- 
fata Provincia magistris in theologica facultate notabiliter deficiat », sans doute aprés le 
décés du précédent. 

13 Bullarium 6, 231 (8 juin 1349). Giraldus Grimaldi, « provinciae Aquitaniae », est 
alors bachelier à Paris. 

124 Bullarium 6, 263 (2 fév. 1352). Alors lecteur à Toulouse, il fut promu sur place. Bar- 
thélemy de Pise l'associe au couvent de Gourdon ; voir DEDIEU, « Ministres », 204. 

125 Bullarium 2, 265 (31 mars 1352). Alors bachelier à Paris, Austence de Sainte- 
Colombe devint évéque de Sarlat en 1360. Il est sans doute originaire de Sainte-Colombe, 
actuelle commune de Lalinde (Dordogne). Il est l'auteur d'un De arte sermocinandi, qui 
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dotées de facultés de théologie est habituellement daté des années 1360- 
1370 ; dans le cas toulousain, c’est à la suite d’une requête présentée par 
l’université en 1360 que la faculté fut formellement créée en 1364". 
Pourtant, dès le milieu des années 1340, la multiplication de ces collations 
de grades marque un tournant décisif qui signe la fin du monopole pari- 
sien. On peut ainsi ajouter un élément au contraste entre les politiques 
universitaires des deux souverains pontifes noté par William Courtenay’. 
Si Clément VI a davantage respecté les libertés universitaires que Benoît 
XII, qui a maintenu l’étroit contrôle doctrinal sur la vie intellectuelle éta- 
bli du temps de Jean XXII, il a dans le même temps définitivement 
amoindri la centralité de l’université parisienne dans la collation des gra- 
des que son prédécesseur, également plus conservateur que lui sur ce 
point, avait soigneusement protégée. 


Selon les courbes historiques que l’on observe, les points d’inflexion 
se situent à des moments différents. Pour l’histoire démographique de Pé- 
rigueux, et sans doute de l’ensemble de la région, 1330 marque un som- 
met absolu, suivi d'une rapide décrue’**. Du point de vue de l’histoire du 
studium toulousain, la maîtrise refusée à Géraud du Pescher marque éga- 
lement un seuil. Jusqu'à lui, l'engagement intellectuel et le service admi- 
nistratif allaient de pair, avec plus ou moins d'éclat selon les talents des 
personnes concernées. Géraud offre le premier exemple d'un lecteur prin- 
cipal du studium général qui n'ait pas été appelé à d'autres fonctions. Le 
cas de son éléve, Jean de Roquetaillade, qui rappelle que son maitre Gé- 
raud était communément considéré en son temps comme « l'homme le 
plus subtil du monde »'”’, est encore plus dramatique, puisqu'il passa plus 
de vingt années en prison. Guillaume Farinier, qui l'avait certainement 
fréquenté au sein du studium, fut son plus féroce persécuteur, en tant que 


s'inspire de celui de Géraud du Pescher; voir Th.-M. CHARLAND, Artes praedicandi. 
Contributions à l'histoire de la rhétorique au Moyen Age, Paris-Ottawa 1936, 27-28. On 
conserve également un principium ; voir V. DOUCET, « Quelques commentaires sur les 
Sentences de P. Lombard », dans Miscellanea Lombardiana, Novara 1957, 274. Voir en 
dernier lieu la mise au point de C. CENCI, « Sermoni del mag. Ascensio di Santa Colom- 
ba », dans Antonianum 66 (1991), 301-51. 


6 SMITH, The University (cité n. 69), 107-10. 

77 W, J. COURTENAY, « Inquiry and Inquisition: Academic Freedom in Medieval Uni- 
versities », dans Church History 58 (1989), 168-81. 

128 HIGOUNET-NADAL, Périgueux (cité n. 106), 144. 

129 JEAN DE ROQUETAILLADE, Liber ostensor quod adesse festinant tempora, ed. A. 
VAUCHEZ, Roma 2006, 186 : « Frater autem Geraldus de Piscario qui tempore juventutis 
mee subtilior homo mundi dicebatur communiter.... ». 
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ministre provincial d' Aquitaine, puis ministre général. La filiére adminis- 
trative qu'incarne ce dernier parvint elle aussi à épuisement peu aprés. 
Hormis Jean du Buc, troisiéme ministre général issu du couvent de Gour- 
don, en fonction pendant une bréve année (1359), la direction de l'Ordre 
repassa entre les mains des Italiens. Ultime incarnation de cette lignée, 
Bertrand Lagier, de Figeac, dernier cardinal franciscain d'Aquitaine au 
XIV" siècle, ne fut que provisoirement vicaire de l'Ordre (1371-1372). 


III. L'enseignement dans les studia du Midi 


Les éléments rassemblés jusqu'ici permettent d'illustrer les différentes 
fonctions que remplit un studium général dans l'Ordre franciscain. Com- 
me l’illustre le foisonnement des « lecteurs » que fait apparaitre la docu- 
mentation liée aux conflits languedociens, le studium a pour première 
mission de former des enseignants destinés à exercer ensuite dans les cou- 
vents de la province. Il n'est pas possible d'affirmer que tous les couvents 
étaient dotés d'un lecteur, mais les rares absences que l'on peut constater 
ne sont peut-être dues qu'à des causes accidentelles"?. L'aspect sous le- 
quel l’école toulousaine a été présentée illustre une autre facette du stu- 
dium generale. Dans son róle, exceptionnellement réussi, de préparation 
aux grades universitaires parisiens, il a servi de vivier pour la formation 
des élites intellectuelles de l'Ordre. Une troisiéme fonction concerne la 
circulation des étudiants franciscains entre provinces. Les studia generalia 
des ordres mendiants sont en effet conçus pour absorber le surplus 
d'étudiants qui ne pouvaient étre envoyés au seul studium parisien, oü 
chaque province ne pouvait disposer de plus de deux étudiants à la fois 
aux frais de l'Ordre, auxquels s'ajoutaient éventuellement deux autres, 
nourris aux frais de leur province. La composition du couvent dominicain 
de Montpellier en 1303 offre un bon point de repére : parmi les trente- 
quatre frères nommément cités, on compte cinq Italiens, trois Allemands, 
un Hongrois et un Catalan, soit dix étrangers qui sont probablement tous 
présents pour des raisons d’études'*'. Malheureusement, la documentation 
n'offre aucune image de groupe semblable pour les studia francicains de 


130 Ainsi, à Pamiers, lors de consultations inquisitoriales, les lecteurs dominicains, car- 
mes et augustins sont présents alors qu'aucun des participants franciscains n'a ce titre, 
DouAis, « Consultations » (cité n. 60). 

P! Picot, Documents (cité n. 44), 190-93. En règle générale, les frères extérieurs à la 
province sont désignés par leur province d'origine, ceux de la province, par le nom du 
couvent dont ils relévent, seuls les fréres originaires de la ville méme ou des environs étant 
désignés par leur nom de famille. 
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la région. On peut néanmoins supposer que la présence étrangère y était 
comparable, l’un des rares cas documentés étant celui de Jacopo de Fa- 
briano qui était étudiant à l’époque des cours donnés par Vital du Four à 


Montpellier? 


Certaines copies de relevés des décisions prises lors des chapitres gé- 
néraux notent les mouvements d'étudiants concernant une province spéci- 
fique. On apprend ainsi qu'en 1276, la province d'Autriche pouvait en- 
voyer deux étudiants à Cologne et un à Toulouse, mais n'en accueillait 
aucun, faute de disposer d'un studium generale". Quant à la province 
d'Aquitaine, en 1285, elle pouvait recevoir à Toulouse des étudiants pro- 
venant de dix provinces et pouvait en envoyer à Oxford, Assise et Bolo- 
gne", D’après des memorialia concernant les chapitres généraux de 1307 
et 1310, la province de Milan pouvait accueillir des étudiants provenant 
de sept à huit provinces, dont celle d'Aquitaine dans les deux cas, et en- 
voyait ses propres étudiants dans quatre à cinq studia, dont celui de Mont- 
pellier en 1310. Ces indications sont partielles, mais relativement sta- 
bles. Elles conduisent à penser que les studia de Toulouse ou Montpellier 
devaient héberger, de facon constante, une dizaine d'étudiants étrangers. 
Selon des statuts de la province d'Aquitaine datant de la fin du XIII siè- 
cle, les studia de Toulouse et Bordeaux pouvaient en outre recevoir jus- 
qu'à deux étudiants issus de chacune des dix custodies de la province". 
La diffusion des manuscrits peut offrir quelques indications supplémentai- 
res pour suivre ces circulations internationales. À défaut d'un examen 


132 Voir plus haut, note 29. D'aprés A. PELZER, Codices Vaticani latini 2, Città del Vati- 


cano 1931, 698, dans la formule « tempore quo frater Iacobus de fabriano ibi erat stu- 
dens », la finale de erat a été réécrite, sans doute pour corriger un usage de la première 
personne (eram) dans la note initiale, au moment où le volume est passé entre les mains 
d'un autre frére. 

133 G, FUSSENEGGER, « Definitiones Capituli generalis Argentinae celebrati anno 1282 », 
dans AFH 26 (1933), 133. 


134 F, EHRLE, « Die ältesten Redactionen der Generalconstitutionen des Franziskaneror- 
dens », dans ALKG 6 (1892), 55. 

135 G, ABATE, « Memoriali, statuti ed atti di capitoli generali dei frati minori dei secoli 
XIII e XIV », dans Miscellanea franciscana 33 (1933), 30. Les studia mentionnés sont 
ceux d'Oxford (dans les deux cas), Bologne, Pérouse, Strasbourg en 1307, Montpellier, 
Padoue, Florence et Rome en 1310. 

56 M. BIHL, « Statuta provincialia provinciarum Aquitaniae et Franciae (saecc. XIII- 
XIV) », dans AFH 7 (1914), 474: « Quelibet custodia possit habere duos fratres studentes 
Tholose et duos Burdegale, secundum morem hactenus observatum qui de consilio discre- 
torum custodie transmittanttur. Et mittendi Tholosam, studeant primo in aliis studiis theo- 
logie duobus annis, nisi ex causa evidenti sufficentia contigere dispensari ». 
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complet de la tradition manuscrite des différents textes concernés, la pé- 
ninsule ibérique semble avoir été une destination privilégiée pour les œu- 
vres produites à Toulouse. C'est en particulier le cas pour les ouvrages 
philosophiques de Guiral Ot, principalement transmis par des manuscrits 


137 
espagnols ~~’. 


Au début du XIV* siècle, les supérieurs de l'Ordre s'inquiétérent de 
l'excessive sédentarisation des fréres, qui donnait l'occasion à des grou- 
pes restreints de contróler le couvent de la ville dont ils étaient originai- 
res"*, Face à cette forme d’« appropriation des lieux» que la Règle 
condamnait, le chapitre général de 1310 insista sur la nécessité de nom- 
mer comme enseignants ou supérieurs des frères de toutes origines ?. On 
a rencontré plus haut quelques cas d'enseignants qui ont été assignés un 
temps hors de leur province natale, mais rarement pour une durée supé- 
rieure à deux ans : Olivi à Florence, Auriol à Bologne, Alnwick à Montpel- 
lier. On peut également relever d'autres exemples parmi des théologiens 
de moindre renommée. Pierre Raymond de Saint-Romain, de la province 
d'Aquitaine, fut lecteur à Padoue en 1293. Il composa à l'occasion de son 
séjour une vie de saint Antoine, dite Raymundina, peu avant de revenir 
pour assumer brièvement la charge de ministre provincial d’ Aquitaine’. 
En sens inverse, une autre indication, moins claire, concerne le franciscain 
espagnol Juan Gil de Zamora, dont les études parisiennes sont datées de 
1272-1276. La seconde version de son Prosodion est précédée d'une lettre 
de dédicace adressée aux « étudiants du studium toulousain » dont il avait 


peut-être été l'enseignant quelque temps *!. 


137 Les manuscrits en question sont : Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 4229 ; Madrid, 
Biblioteca de la Universidad Central, Ms. 105 ; Valencia, Archivo Capitular de la Cate- 
dral, Cód. 200 ; voir GIRALDUS ODONIS, OFM, Opera philosophica 1: Logica, ed. L.M. DE 
RIJK, Leiden 1997. 

38 Pour le cas florentin, voir S. PIRON, « Un couvent sous influence. Santa Croce autour 
de 1300 », dans Économie et religion. L'expérience des ordres mendiants (XIII -XV* siè- 
cle), éd. N. BERIOU et J. CHIFFOLEAU, Lyon 2009, 321-55. 


?? ABATE, « Memoriali », 31 (cité n. 135) : « ministri indifferenter instituant prelatos et 
lectores de quacumque natione per provinciam ». 

? F.M. D'ARAULES (= DELORME), La vie de saint Antoine de Padoue par Jean Ri- 
gauld, Bordeaux-Brive 1899. 


^! IOANNES EGIDIUS ZAMORANENSIS, De preconiis Hispanie, ed. M. DE CASTRO Y CAS- 
TRO, Madrid 1955. L. ALONSO, « El Prosodion de Juan Gil de Zamora : Tradició n y nove- 
dad», dans Historiographia Linguistica 11 (1984), 1-20 montre que Todi, Biblioteca Co- 
munale, Ms. 114, est l'unique témoin complet de la version revisée du traité, mais ne don- 
ne pas le texte de la lettre aux étudiants. Sur la diffusion d'autres manuscrits franciscains 
de Toulouse à Todi, voir plus haut, n. 78. 
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Une autre caractéristique d’un studium generale est de compter plu- 
sieurs lecteurs. Il est rare de disposer, comme dans le cas de Toulouse en 
1316, d’une vision complète du personnel enseignant actif à une date 
donnée. La situation qui se dévoile à cette occasion est peut-être excep- 
tionnelle. Dans tous les autres cas documentés, on trouve seulement deux 
enseignants, et non trois. Lorsque le chapitre général de 1313 commanda 
l’érection d’un nouveau studium generale auprès de la curie (in loco 
curie), celui-ci ne devait être pourvu que d’un maître et d’un bachelier 
pour douze étudiants *. Deux lecteurs étaient présents à Bologne en 1267 
ou à Florence en 12829. À Bologne en 1317, le lecteur était assisté d'un 
bachelier **. D’après des modèles de lettres datant du généralat de Michel 
de Césène, lors de l’affectation d’un lecteur principal dans un studium 
generale, ce dernier était accompagné d’un socius de son choix — privilè- 
ge dont bénéficiaient également les maitres et bacheliers parisiens -, mais 
aucune mention n’est faite des autres enseignants actifs dans la même éco- 
le. La situation variait sans doute en fonction des personnels disponi- 
bles. Le point le mieux attesté concerne la hiérarchie des fonctions. La 
tache du lecteur principal était de donner un enseignement sur les Senten- 
ces. Dés 1267, Roger Bacon déplorait déja la situation : hors de Paris « le 
lecteur sententiaire dispute et est tenu pour maitre, alors que le lecteur 
biblique ne peut disputer, comme ce fut le cas cette année a Bologne, et 
dans de nombreux autres lieux ». 


Peu de commentaires des Sentences produits dans les studia du Midi 
ont été conservés. En dépit du caractère relativement aléatoire de la 
conservation ou de la perte des témoins manuscrits, la diffusion des ceu- 
vres reflète néanmoins dans une certaine mesure le soin que l’auteur a pris 
à la mise au net de son enseignement et l’intérêt que son public y a trouvé. 
Les documents conservés correspondent à différents cas de figure. Pour 


1? ABATE, « Memoriali », 34 (cité n. 135): « Item determinatum est per generale capitu- 
Ium quod de cetero habeat ordo in loco curie studium generalem, ubi per generalem minis- 
trum provideatur de magistro et bachalario et xii studentibus, sicut videri expedire ». 

14 ROGERUS BACON, Opus minus, in Opera inedita, ed. J. BREWER, London 1859, 328- 
29: « Nam Parisius ille qui legit sententias habet principalem horam legendi secundum 
suam voluntatem, habet et socium et cameram apud religiosos. Sed qui legit bibliam caret 
his et mendicat horam legendi secundum quod placet lectori sententiarum. Alibi qui legit 
sententias disputat et pro magistro habetur. Reliquus qui textum legit nec potest disputare ; 
sicut fuit hoc anno Bononie, et in multis aliis locis, quod est absurdum ». 

V^ C. PIANA, Chartularium Studii Bononiensis S. Francisci (saec. XIII-XVI), Quaracchi 
1970, n? 16 : « fr. Petrus lector et fr. Thomas de Storlitis baccalarius conventus ». 


145 Brut, « Formulae et documenta » (cité n. 94), 144, 146. 
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des théologiens brillants, construisant une pensée originale, comme Pierre 
Auriol ou Guiral Ot, les lectures faites à Toulouse représentent une pre- 
mière étape, qui a ensuite été utilisée et développée lors de l'enseignement 
parisien. Dans le cas d' Auriol, l'essentiel de son volumineux Scriptum sur 
le premier livre des Sentences était déjà rédigé avant qu'il commence ses 
lectures parisiennes. À l'opposé, dans le cas de Vital du Four, le cours sur 
les Sentences donné à Montpelher est la répétition d'un enseignement re- 
cu à Paris. La solution intermédiaire correspond à l'enseignement de Jean 
Michel qui présente une synthése personnelle des positions magistrales. 


Parmi les exercices scolaires des studia qui ont laissé des traces écri- 
tes, il faut mentionner les leçons inaugurales, fréquemment transmises 
dans les manuscrits sous la désignation de principia, qui portent aussi bien 
sur les Sentences que sur l'Écriture sainte et ont pour fonction de faire 
l'éloge du texte qui sera commenté au cours de l'année. Formellement, 
ces principia sont construits comme une collation universitaire, autour 
d'un théme biblique qui n'est pas nécessairement pris dans le livre com- 
menté. En ce domaine, les écoles des mendiants reproduisent la pratique 
universitaire parisienne. Il n'est pas indifférent que dans l'une des collec- 
tions les plus riches en la matiére, transmettant plusieurs dizaines de prin- 
cipia, généralement anonymes, les seules attributions explicites sont ceux 
d'enseignants franciscains du Midi : Jean Michel, Bertrand de la Tour, un 
traité de Pierre Thomas, lecteur franciscain à Barcelone, complétant 
l’ensemble *. Une autre collection récemment mise au jour, contenant 
une trentaine de principia anonymes, bibliques ou sententiaires, a sans 
doute été produite dans un milieu franciscain, dans la région de Montpel- 
lier, au cours de la premiére moitié du XIVe siécle. Les deux premiers 
principia sont de Pierre de Jean Olivi, tandis que certains autres sont pro- 


; À "—— 14 
bablement l’œuvre de lecteurs actifs dans des écoles méridionales“. 


Les cinq principia que l'on conserve pour Olivi, et que l'auteur lui- 
méme désigne sous ce titre, sont principalement associés à son enseigne- 
ment biblique. Les trois textes majeurs qui s'enchainent les uns aux autres 


146 S, DEFRAIA, « Il Principium super III Librum Sententiarum di Iohannes Michaelis », 
dans Verum, pulchrum et bonum. Miscellanea di studi offerti a Servus Gieben in occasio- 
ne del suo 80° compleanno, a cura di Y. TEKLEMARIAM, Rome 2006, 397-437, édite le 
texte et fournit une description complète du Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1288. 
Comme le pensait déjà V. Doucet, les items n? 65-69 doivent être attribués à Jean Michel. 
Le principium ad philosophiam fr. Bertrandi de Aquitania doit sürement revenir à Ber- 
trand de la Tour, mais rien n'indique s'il s'agit de son enseignement parisien ou toulou- 
sain. Sur Pierre Thomas, voir la contribution de Chris Schabel au présent volume. 


147 Chicago, Newberry Library, Ms. 217 (Newberry-Notre Dame Ms. 12). 
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forment une série définissant les fondements de son herméneutique bibli- 
que *. Ces leçons, données à Montpellier à l'automne 1279, marquent la 
première entrée en fonction du jeune lecteur dans un studium generale. 
Elles se poursuivent, dans les introductions aux deux livres commentés en 
parallèle au cours de l’année, par d’autres considérations générales. Le 
commentaire sur Matthieu débute par un prologue ayant une valeur 
d'introduction aux Évangiles, tandis que le commentaire sur Isaïe s'ouvre 
sur des questions concernant l'interprétation des livres prophétiques'?. Au 
cours des deux années suivantes, Olivi continua à mener de front la lectu- 
re d'un livre de l'Ancien Testament et d'un livre du Nouveau". Ces 
commentaires présentent tous les caractères distinctifs que Gilbert Dahan 
reconnait à l’exégèse magistrale universitaire : une division du texte, suivi 
d'un examen détaillé de la lettre puis de questions d'ordre textuel ou doc- 
trinal?'. Une question disputée par Olivi à l'automne 1279 présente éga- 
lement une valeur inaugurale, puisqu'elle porte sur le sujet de la théolo- 
gie ; elle fut d'ailleurs classée par l'auteur en téte de sa Somme de ques- 
tions disputées'**. La proximité temporelle de cette question et des princi- 
pia majeurs est confirmée par une référence de la Lectura super Mattheum 
qui contient un renvoi global à ces textes. On pourrait donc voir dans 
cette question une sorte d'équivalent de la quaestio collativa initiale qui 


148 G, GAL and D. FLOOD, Peter of John Olivi on the Bible. Principia quinque in Sacram 
Scripturam. Postilla in Isaiam et in I ad Corinthios, St. Bonaventure, NY 1997. Les princi- 
pia de l'automne 1279 sont ceux que les éditeurs présentent sous les titres De causis, De 
doctrina, De Christo. Je me permets de renvoyer au commentaire que j'en ai donné dans 
«Le métier de théologien selon Olivi. Philosophie, théologie, exégèse et pauvreté », dans 
Pierre de Jean Olivi. Philosophie et théologie, éd. C. KÓNIG-PRALONG, O. RIBORDY et T. 
SUAREZ-NANI, Berlin 2010, 17-85. On trouvera une traduction frangaise de l'un de ces 
textes dans G. Dahan, /nterpréter la Bible au moyen âge. Cinq écrits français sur 
l'exégése de la Bible traduits en français, Paris 2009, 81-116. 

? GAL and FLOOD, Peter of John Olivi on the Bible, 162-90 pour le prologue du Super 
Isaiam. J'espére publier prochainement une édition du prologue de la Lectura super Mat- 
theum. 

5 Dans l’année 1280-1281, la lecture de Matthieu fut reprise, en paralléle au livre de 
Job. L'année 1281-1282 fut consacrée au commentaire de la Genése et de l'Évangile de 
Jean. 

5 G. DAHAN, L 'exégése chrétienne de la Bible en Occident médiéval, Paris 2000, 111- 
16. 
5 La question est publiée dans E. STADTER, « Offenbarung und Heilsgeschichte nach 
Petrus Iohannis Olivi », dans Franziskanische Studien 44 (1962), 1-12. 

53 PETRUS JOHANNIS OLIVI, Lectura super Mattheum, dans Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15588, f. 
38ra : « sicut in generalibus principiis et in questione de subiecto theologie est aliqualiter 
ostensum ». 
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faisait, à Paris, partie des épreuves de l'inceptio. L'ensemble de ces actes 
inauguraux constituerait ainsi une adaptation très libre — mais hautement 
significative — des usages de la faculté de théologie. 


Les deux autres principia, moins élaborés, sont probablement d'une 
date antérieure. Ils correspondraient à l'ouverture d'un enseignement don- 
né dans une école de rang inférieur, sans doute à Narbonne"^, Dans ce 
cadre, le lecteur aurait été chargé de donner des lectures cursives sur les 
Sentences et sur la Bible. Il ne semble pas subsister de trace écrite de tels 
cours donnés par Olivi avant 1279. Les seuls écrits conservés liés à cette 
période d'enseignement à Narbonne sont des questions disputées, dont les 
versions rédigées sont souvent sans commune mesure avec le contenu qui 
a dû être effectivement exposé dans le cadre du studium. Un autre docu- 
ment présente des caractéres similaires aux principia : il s'agit du célebre 
De perlegendis philosophorum libris, également construit autour d'un 
théme biblique, et qui se présente comme introduction à la lecture des phi- 
losophes'?. Il faut le comprendre au sens d'une leçon inaugurale d'un 
enseignement de philosophie naturelle qui, au lieu de faire la louange du 
sujet du cours à venir, met en garde ses auditeurs contre les limites du sa- 
voir philosophique. 


Si le projet exégétique olivien présente des caractères singuliers qui 
expliquent la multiplication de ses principia, il n'était pas le seul com- 
mentateur biblique franciscain actif en Languedoc à la fin du XII? siècle. 
Les commentaires de Jean Michel, bien que transmis par une dizaine de 
manuscrits signalés par F. Stegmüller, n'ont pas encore fait à ce jour 
l'objet de la moindre étude. J'ai pu les consulter dans un manuscrit de 
Munich copié en 1459. Ce volume, contenant les premiéres parties de 
l'Ancien Testament, reproduit dans ses marges un commentaire super Bi- 
bliam explicitement attribué à Jean Michel". Pour chacun des livres du 
Pentateuque (Genése, Exode, Lévitique, Nombres et Deutéronome), il 
s'agit d'un commentaire suivi, accompagné parfois de moralizationes. En 
revanche, à partir de Josué et pour Juges, Ruth, Tobie et Judith, les gloses 


154 Aux manuscrits utilisés dans l'édition des Pères Gal et Flood, outre le manuscrit de 
Chicago, il faut ajouter Gdansk, Biblioteka Gdanska Polskiej Akademii Nauk, Mar. F.309, 
ff. 1r-2v, qui contient le seul principium, De evangeliis. 

155 E. DELORME, «Fr. Petri Joannis Olivi Tractatus de perlegendis philosophorum li- 
bris », dans Antonianum 16 (1941), 31-44. 


156 München, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 9411, f. 6va marg. sup. : « Incipit lectura 
fratris Iohannis Michaelis ordinis minorum super bibliam ». La date de copie est indiquée 
aux ff. 391v et 421r. Je suis reconnaissant à Patrick Nold d'avoir obtenu pour moi une 
reproduction de ce volume. 
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squelettiques ne dépassent pas l’état d’une simple divisio textus. Les au- 
tres livres présents dans ce volume sont dépourvus de glose (Rois, Chro- 
niques, Esdras, Néhémie, Ecclesiaste, Cantique, Sagesse, Siracide, Pro- 
verbes et Psaumes). Bien que le nombre de livres commentés soit consé- 
quent, Jean Michel est tout de même loin d’avoir réalisé une glose conti- 
nue de l'Ancien Testament, et il n’est d'ailleurs pas certain qu'il ait eu 
cette ambition. Les mêmes commentaires se retrouvent dans plusieurs col- 
lections plus ou moins complètes transmises par différents manuscrits”? 
S’y ajoutent également des matériaux introductifs, tels que des commen- 
taires sur les deux préfaces de Jérôme à la Genèse (Frater Ambrosius et 
Desiderii mei) et une division générale des livres bibliques qui s’étend 


n 158 
également au Nouveau Testament”. 


Jean Michel a également produit deux commentaires sur les Maccha- 
bées et sur Daniel qui ont eu le privilége d’étre imprimés par erreur dans 
une édition ancienne des œuvres de Thomas d'Aquin et d’être encore re- 
produits au XIX* siècle dans l'édition de Parme'?. Un manuscrit parisien, 
contenant les commentaires sur la Genése et sur Daniel, permet de com- 
prendre que la transmission textuelle de ce dernier texte n'a pas été sim- 
ple’. Pour ce qui est du prologue, certains éléments rédactionnels sont 
absents de ce témoin ; on constate ailleurs des variantes importantes, le 
manuscrit permettant de corriger de nombreuses fautes manifestes de 
l'édition'^'. Dans le corps du texte, un sondage montre que le manuscrit 
parisien contient des questions sur la lettre du texte et des interprétations 
morales qui sont absentes ou transmises de façon trés sommaire par la 
version imprimée'?. Seul un examen complet de la tradition textuelle 


157 Les principaux manuscrits sont : Brugge, Stadsbibliotheek, Hs. 21 ; Padova, Biblio- 
teca Antoniana, Ms. 265 Scaff. XII ; Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1312 et Cod. 
Vat. lat. 4300. Voir les détail fournis par F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium biblicum (cité n. 
37). 

158 Lorsque le manuscrit de Munich présente une glose sommaire, il s'agit sans doute 
d'extraits de cette division générale des livres bibliques, qui n'aurait donc pas porté sur la 
totalité de l'Ancien Testament. 

19 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Opera (cité n. 37). J'ai étudié le cas similaire d'un commentaire 
sur la Genése, proche de celui d'Olivi : « Note sur le commentaire sur la Genése publié 
dans les œuvres de Thomas d'Aquin », dans Oliviana 1 (2003) [en ligne] http://oliviana.re- 
vues.org/index22.html 

16 Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 366, ff. 66ra-89rb. 


1^! Pour ne donner qu'un exemple, le manuscrit permet de corriger les premiers mots : 
« Ad perstringendum breviter sententiam [au lieu de sapientiam] Danielis prophete ». 

162 Par exemple, à la fin du premier chapitre, la version imprimée ne donne qu’un bref 
résumé de quatre questions qui sont en revanche largement développées dans le manuscrit, 
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permettra de comprendre les relations entre les différents temoins. La vé- 
rification effectuée sur le manuscrit parisien permet toutefois de s'assurer 
de l'absence de tout commentaire d'ordre eschatologique. Le fait est re- 
marquable dans l'interprétation d'un livre prophétique qui fournissait des 
points d'appui pour envisager la date du règne futur de l’Antéchrist. Cette 
couche exégétique est au contraire longuement développée dans le com- 
mentaire de Barthélemy Sicard, où elle s'ajoute aux éléments présents 
chez Jean Michel (interprétation littérale, questions sur la lettre et morali- 
sations) ®. Si l'on considère que ce dernier a probablement commenté 
Daniel à Montpellier à l'époque où Olivi s'apprétait à rédiger son com- 
mentaire de l'Apocalypse à Narbonne, un tel silence n'est évidemment 
pas neutre. De la sorte, l'exégéte cévenol a pu se démarquer des spécula- 
tions joachimites de son confrére. 


Au total, l’œuvre exégétique de Jean Michel est loin d’être négligea- 
ble. Le projet avec lequel elle se compare le plus directement est celui du 
frére Précheur Dominicain Grima qui fut lecteur biblique à Toulouse pen- 
dant une dizaine d'années, de 1311 à 1321, avant d'étre nommé lecteur du 
sacré palais à Avignon **. Il n'est pas certain que Michel ait persévéré 
aussi longtemps dans sa charge de lecteur biblique, mais nous n'avons 
peut-étre pas encore identifié tous ses commentaires. Parmi les Francis- 
cains toulousains, on ne reléve pas d'engagement aussi poussé dans des 
travaux d’exégèse. Bertrand de la Tour a produit de longues collections de 
sermons modéles qui prennent probablement appui sur un travail de 
commentaire biblique, mais aucun vestige n'en est connu ®. De méme, 


Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 366, ff. 67vb-68ra : « Dubia sunt quatuor, quorum primum est de quo 
Ioachim intelligitur quod dicitur hic in principio, an de filio Iosue qui regnavit XI annis an 
de filio filii qui regnavit mensibus tribus.... Secunda dubitatio est de vasis quia dicit quod 
tulit partem vasorum quia ipse iam ante tulerat vasa.... Item queritur quomodo polluerentur 
cibi gentilium si comederent cum hoc lex non prohibetur... Iterum dubitatur quomodo 
potuerunt esse ita corpulenti cum abstinentia tanta ». L'édition résume ainsi questions et 
réponses : « Notandum, quia solet dubitari, quis Joakim fuit iste, sub quo facta est captivi- 
tas. Sed dicendum, quod fuit filius Josiae, sicut patet in explicatione literae, in principio 
capituli. Item de vasis similiter dicendum, quod pars vasorum remanserat in prima captivi- 
tate, et illa nunc asportaverat. Item quod pueri apparuerunt corpulentiores; dicendum quod 
hoc fuit factum miraculose; quod innuit facta intentio puerorum. » 

163 Sur le commentaire de Barthélemy, voir PIRON, « La critique de l'Église » (cité n. 
48). Une comparaison étroite des deux ouvrages serait évidemment nécessaire, de méme 
qu'une confrontation entre les commentaires sur la Genése de Jean Michel et d'Olivi. 

164 Sur cet auteur, voir la magistrale étude de M. MORARD, « Dominique Grima, o.p., un exé- 
géte thomiste à Toulouse au début du XIV? siécle », dans Église et culture (cité n. 3), 352-74. 


165 Voir NOLD, « Bertrand » (cité n. 87). 
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dans le cas de Vital du Four, son Speculum morale, dictionnaire encyclo- 
pédique d’interprétations morales de la Bible, rassemble probablement le 
résultat de cours bibliques dont la trace n'est pas conservée! %. Pour Pierre 
Auriol et Guiral Ot, l’ampleur de leur œuvre théologique et philosophique 
est telle que leurs commentaires bibliques n’ont quasiment pas attiré 
l’attention des chercheurs. Les Reportationes de Guiral sur la première 
épitre aux Corinthiens proviennent sûrement de son enseignement toulou- 
sain, et c'est sans doute aussi le cas de son commentaire sur l'épitre aux 
Galates'?". Le Compendium d' Auriol sur le sens littéral de la totalité de 
l'Écriture est daté de 1319 ; il appartient donc à sa régence parisienne. 
Toutefois, sa forme pourrait correspondre au résultat d'une lecture cursive 
de la Bible effectuée auparavant dans le cadre d'un studium franciscain. 
Un ouvrage en tous points comparable, qui ne s'étend qu'aux seuls évan- 
giles, mais infiniment moins diffusé, a été composé dans un studium ita- 
lien dans la première décennie du XIV? siècle par le Florentin Filippo 
d'Oltrarno'?. Un examen plus détaillé de ces travaux serait nécessaire. Le 
premier résultat qui apparaît déjà est l'absence de modèle stable. Le ryth- 
me suivi par Olivi à Montpellier, commentant deux livres en parallèle, n'a 
visiblement pas été suivi par ses confrères. Jean Michel s'est concentré 
sur l'Ancien Testament et Guiral Ot sur les épitres pauliniennes. Leurs 
commentaires sont parfois cursifs, parfois plus approfondis. 


Si la plupart des pratiques présentées jusqu'à présent constituent une 
imitation ou une adaptation des usages de la faculté de théologie parisien- 
ne, il existe en revanche un exercice qui est une véritable spécialité tou- 
lousaine. Ce sont les leçons données les jours de fête sur les décrétales à 
caractére « théologique », définissant des points importants du dogme. 
Les Toulousains n'ont évidemment pas l'exclusivité des commentaires 


166 VITALIS DE FURNO, Speculum morale totius Sacrae scripturae, Venezia 1603. Un 
commentaire de l'Apocalypse qui lui est attribué est examiné dans D. BURR, Olivi s Pea- 
ceable Kingdom. A Reading of the Apocalypse Commentary, Philadelphia 1993. 

167 Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento di S. Francesco, Ms. 71, f. 96vb : « Expliciunt 
reportationes super Primam Epistolam ad Corinthios, fratris Geraldi Ordinis minorum, 
tunc lectoris Tholose nunc magistri in theologia et ministri generalis ». Voir DUBA and 
SCHABEL, « Introduction » (cité n. 96), 151. 


168 PETRUS AUREOLIS, Compendium sensus litteralis totius divinae scripturae, ed. P. 
SEEBOECK, Quaracchi 1896. 


19 PHILIPPUS ULTRARNENSIS, Concordantia IV Evangeliorum, dans Firenze, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. XI dext. cod. 2. Un certain Geraldus de Buxo, de la custodie 
d'Avignon, est également l'auteur d'une paraphrase de la Bible, transmise dans le MS 
Toulouse, BM, Ms. 61 ; voir H. OMONT, « Géraud du Buis, frére mineur », dans Histoire 
littéraire de la France 36 (1927), 611-14. 
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théologiques sur ces textes. On sait notamment que Thomas d’Aquin a 
rédigé une exposition des deux premières décrétales du recueil de Grégoi- 
re IX, à la demande d’un archidiacre de Todi, socius de son ami Adénulfe 
d'Anagni'". La tradition toulousaine est cependant très particulière puis- 
qu'il s’agit d'un exercice universitaire bien codifié, qui est en outre caracté- 
ristique des demandes qu'une université de droit pouvait adresser aux en- 
seignants de théologie des maisons religieuses locales. La premiére trace de 
cette coutume apparait dans les statuts universitaires de 1314, qui préci- 
sent que les jours de fêtes sont réservés à des lectures sur les décrétales à 
contenu théologique, telles que Firmiter ou Cum Marthe!" . En 1329, Jean 
XXII commanda une réécriture de ces statuts lors de laquelle le nombre 
de jours de vacances fut drastiquement réduit”. Le programme des leçons 
fut alors limité à quatre décrétales d' Innocent III dont le commentaire était 
confié aux Dominicains pour Firmiter, sur la Trinité et les sacrements, 
aux Franciscains pour Cum Marthe, sur la transsubstantiation et les suf- 
frages pour les saints, aux Augustins pour Maiores, sur le baptême, et aux 


. : 173 
Carmes pour Cum venisset, sur l'onction “~. 


Les statuts ne sont pas le seul témoignage que l'on possède de cet 
exercice. Lorsque le Dominicain Guillaume de Leus rassembla un dossier 
de ses travaux pour les offrir au cardinal Pierre de la Chapelle-Taillefer, 
afin de préparer sa promotion comme maitre, la piéce majeure était consti- 
tuée des legons qu'il avait données sur six décrétales au cours de l'année 
écoulée, in scolis iuristarum. L'année universitaire en question est sans 


170 J.-P. TORRELL, Initiation à saint Thomas d'Aquin, Fribourg-Paris 2002, 183-84. 


171 FOURNIER, Statuts (cité n. 71), 484 : « Nono, statuimus et ordinamus quod nullus 
doctor, magister, licentiatus, bacallarius vel scolaris legat, nec aliquis scolas intret causa 
legendi vel audiendi in aliquo die dominico vel festivo... exceptis titulariis et illis qui lege- 
re voluerint decretalem Firmiter credimus, decretalem Cum Marthe seu alias decretales vel 
decreta divine scientie materiam continentes ». 


172 FOURNIER, Statuts, 503 : « Cum per vacationes studium et anime bonum manifestum 
recipiant detrimentum, necnon vagandi, ludendi et multorum malorum terrena materia 
preparetur, vacationes fleri nisi in terminis et casibus infrascriptis penitus prohibemus... ». 
Outre les funérailles des maîtres, les jours fériés sont Noël, Pâques et la Pentecôte. 

173 FOURNIER, Statuts, 507 : « Ceterum volentes semen hostis antiqui, quantum cum Deo 
possumus... ut Predicatores decretalem Firmiter et Minores decretalem Cum Marthe legant 
annis singulis, alternis vicibus, et temporibus consuetis, Augustini vero decretalem Majo- 
res, de baptismo et ejus effectu, quam in crastinum Carnisprivii incipiant, hora etiam ma- 
gistrali et sequenti die eadem hora.... Carmelite autem decretalem Cum venisset de sacra 
unctione ». Ces décrétales sont respectivement Firmiter X.1.1.1 (E. FRIEDBERG, Corpus 
iuris canonici 2, Leipzig 1881, 6), Quum Marthae X.3.46.6 (FRIEDBERG, 636-39), Majores 
X.3.42. 3 (FRIEDBERG, 644-46), Quum venisset 1.15.1 (FRIEDBERG, 131-34). 
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doute 1307-1308. Il est notable qu'il ait intégré à son programme la pre- 
mière décrétale du Liber Sextus, publié à peine dix ans plus tôt *. Une 
deuxième trace de telles leçons provient d'un texte de Guiral Ot sur les 
quinze signes de la fin des temps. La premiére phrase précise que ces ex- 
plications furent données « pendant les vacances de Noël, quand il com- 
mentait la décrétale pour les étudiants toulousains, comme il est de cou- 
tume »'”. Outre le témoin parisien repéré depuis longtemps et partielle- 
ment publié par Charles-Victor Langlois, Robert Lerner a récemment 
identifié un autre exemplaire de cette leçon dans un manuscrit de Madrid. 
Une confrontation des deux versions montre qu'elles transmettent deux 
reportations distinctes du méme texte, ce qui signale le succés remporté 
par ce cours de Noél. Les premiéres lignes de cette version ne font pas 
allusion à la date de la leçon ; elles signalent du moins qu'elle fut donnée 
in civitate Tholosana alors que le lecteur officiait sur sa chaire. On y ap- 
prend en outre que Guiral avait fait allusion à un recueil de textes prophé- 
tiques qu'un camarade lui avait montré durant un précédent séjour 
d'études à Paris". Le cadre formel de cet exercice implique que Guiral 
était à ce moment lecteur principal du studium, dans la premiére moitié 
des années 1320. Bien que le titre de la décrétale ne soit pas indiqué, on 
peut penser qu'il s'exprimait assez librement dans le cadre fourni par Cum 
Marthe. Le troisiéme enseignant toulousain pour qui l'on dispose d'un 
commentaire sur les décrétales théologiques est Géraud du Pescher. Sa 
lecture de Cum Marthe, à Páques 1333, avait intéressé Jean XXII, puisque 
le lecteur franciscain paraissait défendre une interprétation du texte 


174 PELZER, « Guillaume de Leus » (cité n. 83), 1078-80, qui édite la lettre de dédicace. 
Outre Firmiter, Damnamus et Cum Marthe, les décrétales sont De homine X.3.41.7 
(FRIEDBERG, 640), In quadam nostra. X.3.41.8 (FRIEDBERG, 640-41) et Fideli ac devota 
professione VI.1.1.1 (FRIEDBERG, 937). 


175 Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 8023, f. 59r : « Ad evidentiam xv signorum nota secundum lecto- 
rem fratrum minorum conventus Tholosani, quando in vacationibus domini legebat decre- 
talem scolaribus Tholosanis, ut est moris, vocatum fratrem Geraldum Odonis, qui postea 
fuit minister generalis tocius ordinis minorum, magister Parisius factus, qui fecit et dicit in 
decretali ista que sequuntur de die iudicii ». 

17 Madrid, Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Lengua, Ms. 18, ff. 70v-71r. « Nota 
secundum lectorem fratrum minorum Geraldum Odonis aliqua que sunt ventura ante diem 
iudicii, ut ipse quando legebat decretalem in civitate Tholosana in cadedra sua reseravit, 
dicens in hunc modum quod cum ipse esset Parisius habuit quemdam librum vocatum 
Daniel a quodam socio suo, in quo libro erant plures libri parciales inter quos erat unus 
liber qui vocabatur Iuachim in quo erant scripta quedam preambula que erant futura ante 
diem iudicii, quorum quedam erant prospera, alia adversa et erant hec ». J’espère publier 
prochainement, avec Robert Lerner, une édition de ces deux reportations de la méme le- 
con. 
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d'Innocent III compatible avec les positions prises par le souverain ponti- 
fe sur la vision béatifique'"". Pour cette raison, par l'entremise de Guiral 
Ot, alors ministre général, le pape lui demanda de commenter les articles 
qu'il avait rédigés". 

Le Provençal François de Meyronnes est également l'auteur de com- 
mentaires sur Firmiter et Cum Marthe. En l'absence d'une autre tradition 
similaire au XIV° siècle, les éléments que l’on vient de rassembler impo- 
sent de se demander si ces textes peuvent avoir une origine toulousaine. 
Pour ce qui est de la premiére décrétale, B. Roth a signalé l'existence de 
deux versions différentes. La seconde est plus développée et se présente 
comme « éditée » en 1322, alors que François était bachelier à Paris'”. La 
premiére version, moins diffusée, est peut-étre contemporaine du com- 
mentaire sur Cum Marthe. Ce dernier texte est assurément antérieur au 
séjour parisien de Meyronnes. En effet, un manuscrit à présent conservé à 
Tréves associe à l'opuscule une date d'achévement à la saint Marc (25 
avril) 1319", Bien que la formule puisse être ambigüe, il semble davan- 
tage s'agir de la date de composition que de celle de la copie. En 1319, 
Páques tombait le 8 avril ; il est concevable que le lecteur qui avait com- 
menté la décrétale ait mis sa copie au propre trois semaines plus tard. On 
ne sait absolument rien du cursus suivi par Frangois avant qu'il vienne lire 
les Sentences au studium parisien à partir de l'automne 1320'*'. Il était 


177 Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 4367, ff. 2-51. La lettre de dédicace à Jean XXII est publiée par 
DELORME, « L'Ars Faciendi Sermones » (cité n. 105). Le méme texte est aussi contenu 
dans Bordeaux, BM, Ms. 401, ff. 1-73. Des extraits sont publiés par M. DYKMANS, « Les 
Fréres mineurs d'Avignon au début de 1333 et le sermon de Gautier de Chatton sur la 
vision béatifique », dans AHLDMA 38 (1971), 105-48, voir 119-20. Géraud présente son 
ouvrage comme une /ecturula (Delorme lit lectura et Langlois /ectiuncula). 


178 GERALDUS DE PISCARIO, Expositio super Quadripertitum Joannis pape, dans Paris, 
BnF, Ms. lat. 4367, ff. 52-82. 


1 p. RorH, Franz von Mayronis. Sein Leben, seine Werke, seine Lehre von Formalun- 
terschied in Gott, Werl 1. W. 1936, 72-83, à compléter par H. ROSSMANN, « Die Quodlibeta 
und verschiedene Schriften dez Franz von Meyronnes », dans Franziskanische Studien 54 
(1972), 44-45. Parmi les indices indirects d'un possible séjour de François à Toulouse ou 
Montpellier, on peut noter, dans cette seconde version du commentaire sur Firmiter, une 
allusion à la condamnation d' Arnaud de Villeneuve par le concile provincial de Tarragone 
en 1313, qui a dû avoir davantage d'échos dans les studia du Midi qu'à Paris. 

180 Trier, Stadtbibliothek, Hs. 586 ; voir M. KEUFFER, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der 
Handschrifien der Stadtbibliothek zu Trier 5: Die Ascetischen Handschriften, Trier 1900, 
40-41: « Anno MCCCXIX complevi hoc opusculum die Marci ewangeliste ». Il s'agit 
d'un manuscrit de droit canon qui contient également le commentaire de Thomas d' Aquin 
sur Firmiter et Damnamus. 


15! M. BARBU, « La Formation universitaire et l'univers culturel de François de Meyron- 
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habituel pour de futurs bacheliers parisiens de donner des lectures sur les 
Sentences dans d’autres studia generalia de l’Ordre. Au cours de l’année 
1318-1319, Guillaume d’Alnwick occupait la fonction de lecteur principal 
à Montpellier, dans la province dont relevait François de Meyronnes. À la 
même date, ce dernier aurait donc pu exercer dans la province voisine, 
sans doute durant les deux années normalement dévolues à une lecture 
complète des Sentences, après avoir peut-être enseigné un certain temps à 
Montpellier ou à Avignon *. Cette proposition demandera à être vérifiée à 
l’aide d’un examen plus complet de l’abondante production littéraire de 
François de Meyronnes, notamment en explorant les nombreuses et com- 
plexes réécritures de ses différents textes et en cherchant d’éventuelles 
prises de positions contre les travaux toulousains de Pierre Auriol, qui fut 


à Paris la cible constante des critiques de Meyronnes *. 


Dans la chronologie des lecteurs principaux du studium toulousain, 
Meyronnes prendrait ainsi place entre Arnaud Aymeric et Guiral Ot. Sa 
venue à Toulouse serait donc l’une des raisons du relatif retard de carrière 
de ce dernier. Pour clarifier les résultats obtenus, il peut être utile de pré- 
ciser la chronologie des lecteurs principaux du studium. Si le modèle 
d’une lecture des Sentences en deux années fourni par Pierre Auriol en 
1314-1316 s’est régulièrement répété, ses successeurs auraient été Arnaud 
Aymeric (1316-1318), puis François de Meyronnes (1318-1320) et enfin 
Guiral Ot (1320-1322). Ce dernier n’a toutefois été envoyé à Paris comme 
bachelier qu’en 1326. Selon le rythme suivi par d’autres carrières, on se 
serait attendu à le voir occuper entre temps la charge de ministre provin- 
cial. Or c’est Élie de Nabinal qui détient cette fonction dès 1325 et jusqu’à 
son séjour parisien en 1328. On peut en déduire qu’Élie avait été à son 
tour lecteur principal à Toulouse dans les années 1322-1324. À la même 
époque, Guiral avait peut-être été envoyé comme enseignant dans un autre 
studium où son séjour n’aurait pas laissé de trace, éventuellement à Bor- 
deaux ou hors de la province ; il aurait pu à nouveau sièger sur la chaire 
toulousaine dans les années 1324-1326, avant que cette fonction ne soit 
remplie par des frères qui furent fait maîtres dans les dernières années du 
pontificat de Jean XXII, tels qu’ Arnaud de Clermont et Fortanier Vassal. 


Les commentaires sur les décrétales occupaient à Toulouse une place 


nes, », dans Formation intellectuelle (cité n. 23) n’apporte rien de neuf sur le parcours de 


François avant 1320. 


2 . . . . d. os 
182 Pour des raisons de temps et de place, je n'ai pas entrepris ici un examen des lecteurs 


actifs au studium franciscain d’ Avignon. 


'83 SCHABEL, « Parisian Commentaries » (cité n. 97). 
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qui se laisse comparer aux Quodlibets pour l'université parisienne. Il 
s'agissait d'exercices extraordinaires, organisés pendant un nombre de 
jours limités, auxquels l'université tout entiére était tenue d'assister et qui 
permettaient aux enseignants d'aborder des thémes relativement variés — 
du moins si l'on en juge par les libertés prises par Guiral Ot. On comprend 
ainsi mieux pourquoi la pratique des Quodlibets, qui était devenue habi- 
tuelle à Montpellier ou Florence au cours des années 1290, n'a pas perdu- 
ré à Toulouse au-delà des deux sessions qu’y a tenues Vital du Four'*. Ce 
n'est pas le seul acte qui ait revétu une telle solennité. Selon les statuts 
toulousains de 1314, lors de l'entrée en fonction d'un maitre ou d'un lec- 
teur en théologie chez les Précheurs ou les Mineurs, toutes les autres le- 
cons devaient cesser le jour de son principium". Une autre occasion ex- 
ceptionnelle émerge à l'occasion des débats qui opposèrent Pierre Auriol 
à un Dominicain anonyme au mois de décembre 1314. Les scénes qui sui- 
vent présentent des ressemblances frappantes avec la vie universitaire pa- 
risienne. Le lecteur franciscain avait préché dans le couvent des Domini- 
cains le jour de la conception de la Vierge, un 8 décembre. À cette occa- 
sion, 1l n'avait pu s'empécher de mentionner ses arguments en faveur de 
l'Immaculée Conception de Marie. La semaine suivante, un Dominicain 
dont le nom n'est pas connu lui répliqua dans un autre sermon. Quelques 
jours plus tard, le 20 décembre, à la demande de l'université (« ad instan- 
tiam totius studii »), Auriol détermina une question disputée en présence 


des maîtres de la faculté de droit et de l’évêque en personne. 


184 Sur ces Quodlibets méridionaux, voir PIRON, « Franciscan Quodlibeta » (cité n. 26). 


185 FOURNIER, Statuts (cité n. 71), 488: « quando aliquis magister in theologia vel lector 
Predicatorum vel Minorum de novo venerit ad studium, et ad legendum in dicto studio 
fuerit deputatus, in die qua faciet suum principium seu incipiet lecturam suam, de tota illa 
die post lectiones ordinarias ab aliquo non legatur. » 

186 P. ALVA Y ASTORGA, Monumenta Antiqua Seraphica pro Immaculata Conceptione 
Virginis Mariae ex variis Auctoribus Religionis Seraphicae, Louvain 1665, 79: « Explicit 
tractatus de conceptione B. Mariae Virginis Matris Dei, qui hac occasione a F. Petro Au- 
reolo confectus est: cum enim dictus Frater Petrus esset lector in conventu Fratrum Mino- 
rum de Tolosa, accidit ut predicaret in domo Fratrum Praedicatorum in festo conceptionis 
B. Virginis et in Sermone qui fiebat ad clerum adduxit quasdam rationes, que superius sunt 
tactae, quod pium erat credere quod B. Virgo esset a Domino preservata, ne originale 
contraheret. Hoc enim Deus facere potuit, et decuit, et forte factum fuit, in tantum quod 
dictum festum licite celebrari poterat, ut superius est expressum. Sed cum hoc audiret qui- 
dam Frater Praedicator, predicavit et clero sequenti Dominica, ostendens rationibus, quod 
B. Virgo originale contraxit, solvit ex suis rationibus, et confirmans propositum suum 
proriis rationibus, que etiam sunt tactae superius, addens nihilominus, et imponens quod 
ipse Frater Petrus affirmaverat ita fuisse, cum tamen sub dubio et pia credulitate totaliter 
dimisisset: quapropter dictus Frater Petrus hanc questionem solemniter in scholis saecula- 
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Il reste, pour finir, à dire un mot des enseignements de philosophie dé- 
livrés dans les studia de Montpellier et Toulouse. C’est seulement à 
l’occasion du chapitre général de 1279 que les statuts franciscains men- 
tionnèrent pour la première fois l’organisation de cours de philosophie 
naturelle, qui ne devaient pas être dispensés dans les mêmes lieux que les 
cours de théologie'"". Cet enseignement s’ajoutait à une formation initiale 
en logique, qui est notamment attestée en Languedoc par un ouvrage 
d'Olivi. C'est en effet à la demande d'un frére nommé Germain, qui de- 
vait sans doute étre chargé de tels cours, qu'il rédigea vers 1281-1282 une 
série de Quaestiones logicales'**. Ses propres travaux purement philoso- 
phiques remontent vraisemblablement à son séjour parisien "^. Toutefois, 
des copies de ces textes circulaient dans la province ; elle sont notamment 
conservées dans un manuscrit à l'usage d'un frére Jean Guigonis de la 
custodie de Sisteron, dont on ne sait rien par ailleurs". Des constitutions 
provinciales de la fin du XIII. siècle mentionnent l'existence de ces studia 
naturalium d’où les étudiants devaient revenir porteurs de lettres attestant 
leur bonne conduite afin d’être admis à poursuivre leurs études". Ces 


rium disputavit, et ibidem praesentibus omnibus religiosis, doctoribus, magistris, caeteris- 
que clericis ad instantiam totius studii determinavit per modum superius annotatum. Ac- 
tumque fuit hoc in praedicta civitate Tolosana, anno Incarnationis Domini 1314, Vigilia 
Sancti Thomae Apostoli, regnante de novo Ludovico Rege Francorum, ac praesente Gual- 
hardo Episcopo Tolosano, Sede Apostolica tunc vacante ». Sur cette affaire, voir W.O. 
DUBA, « The Immaculate Conception in the Works of Peter Auriol », dans Vivarium 38 
(2000), 5-34. 

187 M. BIHL, « Statuta generalia ordinis edita in capitulis generalibus celebratis Narbonae 
an. 1260, Assisii an. 1279 atque Parisiis an. 1292 », dans AFH 34 (1941), 76. Une défini- 
tion du chapitre général de 1292 répéte la demande de création de tels studia, mais cela ne 
concerne que les provinces qui n'avaient pas encore instauré de telles écoles ; cf. F. 
EHRLE, « Die ältesten Redactionen der Generalconstitutionen des Franziskanerordens », in 
ALKG 6 (1892), 64 : « Item vult generale capitulum quod ministri in suis provinciis ordi- 
nent studia in artibus pro iuvenibus provincie instruendi ». 

88 S, BROWN, « Petrus Joannis Olivi, Quaestiones logicales: Critical Text », dans Tradi- 
tio 42 (1986), 337-88 : « Ecce frater Germanus duodeviginti questiunculas ad tuam instan- 
tiam more logicali ». On ne sait rien d'autre de ce frére. 

*? Voir PIRON, « Les œuvres perdues » (cité n. 16). 

% Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Borgh. 88: « iste cartabelus est ad usum fratris Io. 
Guigonis de custodia Sestarici in quo sunt iste questiones P. Io ». Cf. A. MAIER, Codices 
Burghesiani Bibliothecae Vaticanae (Studi e testi 170), Citta del Vaticano 1952. 

?! F.M. DELORME, « Constitutiones provinciae Provinciae (saec. XIII-XIV », dans AFH 
14 (1921) 423-24 « Quilibet frater missus ad studia generalia theologie intra provinciam, 
naturalium seu logice, debeat dum revocabitur secum ferre testimoniales litteras custodis, 
si tempore sui recessus presens fuerit, aut gardiani, lectoris theologie et duorum discreto- 
rum ad hoc per custodem assignatorum, quod si non ferens litteras predictas recesserit, non 
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classes de philosophie, à vocation propédeutique, étaient encore traitées 
avec méfiance et devaient étre considérées par certains comme un luxe 
dangereux, susceptible de perturber les jeunes esprits. Ainsi, un chapitre 
provincial d'Aquitaine, tenu à Périgueux sans doute au cours des années 
1290, menace les « jeunes insolents » d'étre renvoyés aux études de théo- 


logie et privés de toute étude de philosophie s'ils ne se corrigent pas”. 


La phase d'acculturation philosophique des fréres mineurs du Midi 
peut-étre illustrée par les Parvi flores réunies par Jean Lafont à Montpel- 
lier. Elle était achevée à la génération suivante, lorsque l'on trouve des 
textes philosophiques de niveau universitaire produits par des enseignants 
franciscains actifs dans des couvents du Midi. Le seul ouvrage proprement 
philosophique de Pierre Auriol, son Tractatus de principiis, date de son 
enseignement à Bologne. En revanche, Guiral est l'auteur de nombreux 
travaux de logique et de philosophie, notamment d'un important commen- 
taire de l'Éthique/?. La plupart voire la totalité de ces textes doivent être 
datés de sa longue période d'enseignement à Toulouse, entre 1315 et 
1326. Ce ne sont pas ses premiers travaux, puisque son traité sur les 
contrats date de la période où il n'était que bachelier'?". La présence d'une 
faculté des arts sur place a certainement offert une stimulation importante. 
Les rares travaux récents consacrés à cette faculté portent un jugement 
relativement sévère sur son activité ”. Il faut pourtant noter la présence 
d'enseignants de premier plan, tels que Walter Burley, qui dit avoir dispu- 
té sur place un « Quodlibet »'?5. Le maître anglais engagea un débat avec 


possit promoveri in aliquo gradu scientie, donec per ministrum secum fuerit dispensa- 
tum ». 

2 BIHL, « Statuta provincialia » (cité n. 135), 481 : « Item, iuvenes insolentes, si moniti 
non se correxerint, ab omni philosophie studio amoveantur et theologie studio assignentur ». 
?? C. PORTER, « Gerald Odonis" Commentary on the Ethics: A Discussion on the Ma- 
nuscripts and General Survey », dans Vivarium 47 (2009), 241-94. 


94 G., CECCARELLI and S. PIRON, « Gerald Odonis’ Economics Treatise », dans Vivarium 
47 (2009), 164-204. 

?5 J, VERGER, « Les bibliothèques des universités et collèges du Midi », dans Livres et 
bibliothèques (XIII '-XV* s) (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 31), Toulouse 1996, 95-130 ; O. WELERS, 
« La Disputatio à la Faculté des arts : le Midi de la France », dans Église et culture (cité n. 
3), 245-59. 

1% H et C. SHAPIRO, « De primo et ultimo instanti des Walter Burley », dans Archiv für 
Geschichte der Philosophie 47 (1965), 157-73. DUBA and SCHABEL, « Introduction » (cité 
n. 96), 8, placent le séjour, mal documenté, de Burley à Toulouse dans les années 1310. 
Sur l'ensemble de sa carriére, voir M. VITTORINI, « Walter Burley: Life and Works » à 
paraitre in 4 Companion to Walter Burley, ed. A. CONTI. Par la suite, un autre enseignant 
remarquable de la faculté des arts d'origine anglaise est Philippe Éléphant; voir G. 
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Guiral Ot, sur plusieurs questions de logique ou de physique". 


Jean de Roquetaillade n’est sans doute pas le seul étudiant toulousain 
qui soit entré dans l’Ordre franciscain durant ses études à la faculté des 
arts”. Il dit lui-même avoir étudié cing ans la philosophie avant de pren- 
dre l’habit en 1332, et une durée semblable après l’avoir fait. Rien 
n'indique qu'il ait exclusivement passé les années 1328-1338 à Toulouse, 
mais le seul maître qu’il reconnaisse avoir eu est Géraud du Pescher et 
aucun indice ne trahit des séjours d’études à Paris ou Avignon. Son té- 
moignage est intéressant à plusieurs égards. Le Sexdequiloquium, traité 
récemment découvert, rédigé en prison à Avignon en 1352-1353, démon- 
tre une formation avancée en logique qui date très probablement de ses 
études toulousaines'”’. À deux reprises, des allusions aux nouveautés an- 
glaises pourraient correspondre à des échos d’un auteur tel que Robert 
Holcot””’. Si tel est le cas, ce dernier aurait été reçu à une date très précoce 
à Toulouse. Une autre particularité de Roquetaillade est sa pratique de 
l'alchimie??', L’hypothése qu'il ait développé un tel intérêt à Toulouse est 
renforcée par l'examen d'un recueil de notes personnelles de Géraud du 


BEAUJOUAN et P. CATTIN, « Philippe Éléphant. Mathématique, alchimie, éthique », dans 
Histoire littéraire de la France 41 (1981), 285-363. 

197 GIRALDUS ODONIS, Opera philosophica (cité n. 137), 5. 

18 Les cas d’universitaires juristes devenus franciscains sont très rares. Le seul que j’ai 
rencontré est celui de Bérenger de Malbosc, qui fut longtemps custode de Toulouse dans 
les premières décennies du XIV* siècle, voir DEDIEU, « Ministres », 197-98. La question 
de l’enseignement du droit canon chez les Mineurs, même dans une ville universitaire 
comme Toulouse, demeure un mystère. 

19 S, PIRON, « Le Sexdequiloquium de Jean de Roquetaillade », dans Oliviana 3 (2009) 
[en ligne] http://oliviana.revues.org/index327.html. Sur les études et l’entrée dans l’Ordre 
franciscain de Roquetaillade, voir R.E. LERNER, « Introduction historique », dans IDANNES 
DE RUPESCISSA, Liber secretorum eventuum (Spicilegium Friburgense 36), Fribourg (Suis- 
se) 1994, 15-23. 

200 JOANNES DE RUPESCISSA, Sexdequiloquium, Ms collection particulière, cap. 5: 
« Constat autem quod Deus optime novit vias hominis etiam ab eterno... Deus de novo 
addicere non potest, quidquid fantastici dicant contrarium affirmantes in Anglia de novo. 
Sed sumitur ibi pro forinseca explicatione conceptio », et « Et nota quod ista propositio 
‘Creet Deus omne creabile in hoc instanti’, quia possib[iJle posito in esse, non sequitur 
impossibile non debet concedi, sed debet intrinseca ejus contradictio revelari. Est enim de 
propositionibus quibus utuntur Anglici in paralogismis obligantis. Et quia hec conclusio 
est vera, ampliori probatione non indiget ». Je remercie vivement Hester Gelber de 
m'avoir signalé la possibilité d'une source chez Holcot. Ces passages seront discutés plus 
précisément dans le cadre de l’édition du Sexdequiloquium. 

201 Voir en dernier lieu L. DEVUN, Prophecy, Alchemy and the End of Time. John of Ru- 
pescissa in the Late Middle Ages, New York 2009. 
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Pescher. Dans ce volume, au début de son compendium sur le pseudo- 
Denys, Géraud dit avoir rédigé auparavant une sorte d'aide-mémoire 
(Complementum semite memorialium) compilé à partir de « livres philo- 
sophiques »"?. Cette mention correspond peut-être à un florilège 
d'auteurs patristiques et classiques qui est annoncé dans la table des ma- 
tiéres comme Collectio notabilium sentenciarum. On y trouve en tout cas, 
entre des extraits de l’Historia scholastica et de Solin ou Macrobe, un 
texte consacré à la nature et la transmutation des métaux. Ces notes de 
cours ne constituent pas un traité alchimique à proprement parler, mais 
elles témoignent assurément d'une curiosité pour cette matière’. 
D'autres indices démontrent également un intérét des Franciscains pour 
les savoirs naturels. C'est par exemple le cas d'un certain Raimond Ban- 
cal, astronome et frére mineur, auteur d'un calendrier qui a pour année de 


référence 1310, et qui fut commenté peu après par un maître toulousain”. 


Je voudrais pour finir attirer l'attention sur le cas le plus remarquable 
de cette tendance naturaliste franciscaine. Vital du Four est surtout connu 
des historiens de la philosophie en tant que métaphysicien. C'est une er- 
reur de perspective qu'il faut corriger, puisqu'il est principalement en ce 
domaine un compilateur de grands (Godefroid de Fontaines, Gilles de 
Rome) et petits maitres (Raymond Rigaud, Jacques du Quesnoy). Ses ré- 
alisations les plus personnelles sont à chercher dans deux encyclopédies, 
adoptant l'une et l'autre la forme d'un dictionnaire alphabétique. L'une 
est d'ordre moral et compile probablement la fleur de ses lectures bibli- 
ques", mais une autre, de façon plus inattendue, concerne la médecine et 
la pharmacopée". Des doutes ont été émis sur la paternité de ce Pro 
conservanda sanitate", Outre l'existence d'au moins un manuscrit expli- 
citement attribué à Vital", la proximité formelle avec son Speculum mo- 


202 Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 4367, f. 103 : « Post complementum semitte memorialium quam 
in libros philosophicos edidi, ad libros magni ariopagite dyonisii Athenensis episcopi pre- 
cibus tuis accedo.... ». 

20 Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 4367, ff. 156vb-158rb : « Inc. Circa 4m Metheorum. Sulphur est 
causa respectu omnium corporum metallarium, Expl. Hec est doctrina phylosophica ex qua 
possunt concludi plurima preciosa etc. ». Je remercie Antoine Calvet des indications qu'il 
m'a donné sur ce sujet. 

204 H, OMONT, « Raimon Bancal, frère mineur, astronome », dans Histoire littéraire de 
la France 35 (1921), 627-29. 

205 VITALIS DE FURNO, Speculum morale (cité n. 165). 

206 VITALIS DE FURNO, Pro conservanda sanitate, Mayence 1513. 

207 LANGLOIS, « Vidal du Four » (cité n. 29), 304. 

208 Basel, UB, D.II. 13, signalé par L. THORNDIKE and P. KIBRE, « More Incipits of Me- 
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rale offre un argument relativement fort. On peut apporter une ultime 
confirmation en notant deux allusions aux Pyrénées (dont l’une, il est vrai, 
est reprise d’Isidore de Séville)”, et l'emploi d'un mot en Occitan?"?, La 
présence d'un nombre minime de remarques moralisatrices et de quelques 
citations patristiques indique qu'il s'agit de l'ouvrage d'un théologien. 
L'étendue de sa culture médicale et naturelle est cependant trés remarqua- 
ble et doit certainement étre référée à la fréquentation des médecins mont- 
pelliérains. Perdu dans un angle mort de la recherche, ignoré des histo- 
riens de la médecine, de la philosophie et de l'Ordre franciscain, ce do- 
cument est pourtant l'un des vestiges les plus intéressants de la forte 
culture naturaliste des fréres Mineurs du Midi et de l'interaction qui a 
existé entre la faculté de médecine et le studium franciscain de Montpel- 
lier. 


Conclusion 


Depuis déjà longtemps, l'école dominicaine allemande constitue un sujet 
d'étude à part entière. Avec quelques nuances, il ne serait pas illégitime 
de revendiquer le même privilège pour les écoles franciscaines occitanes. 
La nuance principale, comme on le comprend aussitót, tient à l'emploi du 
pluriel. Ce n'est pas l'unité d'un courant de pensée qui donne à ces pro- 
vinces un intérét particulier, mais au contraire la variété des projets et des 
démarches originales issues d'un méme milieu intellectuel. Les trois pen- 
seurs les plus remarquables de ces régions — Olivi, Auriol et Guiral Ot — 
se distinguent précisément par leur indépendance d'esprit qui les conduit à 
s'opposer aux traditions reçues et à proposer chacun des pistes neuves et 


diaeval Scientific Writings in Latin », dans Speculum 3 (1942), 354, sous le titre de Libel- 
lus pro pauperibus. 

?? VITALIS DE FURNO, Pro conservanda sanitate, 153 : « montes fulgurum ictus saepius 
paciuntur quam valles. Idcirco Pyrenaei montes quod sunt altissimi, crebris percutiuntur 
fulminibus » et /bid., 206, « ut patet in candore Libani et Pyrenaeis montibus qui Isidoro 
teste, albis perpetuo nivibus candidantur. » 

210 VITALIS DE FURNO, Pro conservanda sanitate, 49 : « Item ad extrahendum dentem, 
recipe radicem Fabaelupinae, et tange dentem quam extrahere volueris et cadet. Ista herba 
vulgariter vocatur Martiale seu Marsenx ». F. MISTRAL, Lou trésor dou Félibrige ou Dic- 
tionnaire provençal-français embrassant les divers dialectes de la langue d'oc moderne 2, 
Aix-en-Provence 1979, 285, signale le mot Marsenc ou Marsen, comme adjectif dérivé du 
mois de mars. La jusquiame (fabalupina) est connue pour ses vertus sédatives, mais elle 
fleurit en juin. Il faut par ailleurs étre attentif à la terminaison en -enx qui se retrouvent 
dans des toponymes des Landes et du Béarn (Mourenx, Morcenx, etc.), à proximité du 
Bazadais dont était originaire Vital. 
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: 211 
audacieuses” . 


Dès les années 1275, sur la carte des lieux de savoir européens, Mont- 
pellier occupe une place notable. Le phénoméne est encore plus marquant 
si l'on tient compte de l'activité du studium dominicain. Comme on le 
sait, en 1278, deux fréres du couvent de Montpellier, Raymond de Mé- 
vouillon et Jean Vigouroux, furent chargés de mener une enquéte en An- 
gleterre sur des détracteurs de Thomas d’Aquin; d'autres indications 
prouvent que le studium demeura une place forte de la première école 
thomiste"". Ce voisinage a certainement compté dans l’élévation du ni- 
veau de discussion philosophique chez les fréres Mineurs. Épicentre de 
l'innovation intellectuelle franciscaine pendant une génération, le Lan- 
guedoc a aussi été à la pointe des affrontements entre tendances opposées 
de l'Ordre. Ces divisions ont assurément contribué à la perte de vitesse du 
studium de Montpellier à partir du début du XIV” siècle, désormais éclipsé 
par trois studia situés dans des villes environnantes, à Toulouse, Avignon 
et Barcelone. 


Dans le cas toulousain, l'essor des études théologiques et philosophi- 
ques chez les Franciscains est indissociable de la croissance de l'uni- 
versité, à laquelle les studia des ordres mendiants sont intimement liés. 
Les messes, sermons et réunions de l'université avaient réguliérement lieu 
dans les couvents des Précheurs et des Mineurs. Comme on l'a vu, dés les 
années 1290, les universitaires toulousains étaient demandeurs d'un en- 
seignement théologique de haut niveau. Il s'agit méme parfois d'une de- 
mande sociale émanant de la ville, comme on l’aperçoit à l’arrière-plan 
des traités de morale économique commandés, vers 1315, au Dominicain 
Gui Gui et à Guiral Ot". Il est possible de voir dans ces demandes les 
effets à long terme de la « recatholicisation » la ville opérée par les fréres 
Précheurs, aprés la croisade des Albigeois. De facon paradoxale si l'on 
pense aux démélés que ce pape eut avec l'Ordre des fréres Mineurs, 
l'heure de gloire des franciscains d'Aquitaine se situe durant le pontificat 


?!! Francois de Meyronnes mériterait d'étre placé à leurs cótés si l'on considérait uni- 
quement l'ampleur de son ceuvre écrite ; en revanche, il ne démontre pas la méme audace 
intellectuelle, étant principalement un disciple et défenseur de Duns Scot. 


?? RoBIGLIO, La sopravvivenza e la gloria (cité n. 67), 36. 


213 CECCARELLI et PIRON, « Gerald Odonis » (cité n. 191), 174, à propos d'une Regula 
mercatorum, rédigée à la demande de la communauté des marchands toulousains par un 
dominicain prénommé Guido, qui doit étre Guido Guidonis, neveu de Bernard Gui. Le 
traité de Guiral répond à une demande indirecte, puisqu'il est écrit à la requéte de fréres 
(Rogatus a fratribus....) qui lui demandent d'éclaircir les cas qui suscitent la plus grande 
perplexité chez les confesseurs. 
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de Jean XXII. Une chronologie presque comparable s’observe du point de 
vue du renouvellement de la sculpture gothique dont Toulouse fut 
l’épicentre dans les années 1320-1350, et dont le chef d’œuvre a été pro- 
duit pour une chapelle commandée par l’évêque franciscain de Rieux, 
Jean Tissandier, dans l'église des frères Mineurs de Toulouse". D'un 
point de vue strictement numérique, le nombre de maitres franciscains 
sous Benoit XII et Clément VI reste important, mais leur destinée est glo- 
balement moins remarquable et leur production littéraire bien moins 
abondante. Sans que la ville de Toulouse ait perdu de son importance 
comme centre intellectuel et producteur d'élites pour la papauté avignon- 
naise, on observe une inflexion dans la seconde moitié du siécle, qui est 
moins favorable aux théologiens. Dotée de multiples collèges à partir de 
la fin des années 1330?", l’université toulousaine continua à faire l’objet 
de nombreuses sollicitudes, mais pour d'autres raisons. Aprés deux papes 
théologiens formés à Paris (Benoit XII et Clément VI), ce sont des univer- 
sitaires canonistes toulousains qui ont été papes à Avignon (Innocent VI et 
Urbain V). 


Il arrive qu'un lieu périphérique se trouve, pour des raisons contingen- 
tes, à l'épicentre d'un mouvement intellectuel : cela a par exemple été le 
cas pour Iowa City dans les années 1990, dont les enseignants et étudiants 
ont été à l'origine d'un renouvellement de l'histoire de la philosophie du 
XIV? siécle?, Le cas toulousain est sensiblement différent. Son essor 
tient avant tout aux positions dominantes occupées pendant trois-quarts de 
siécle par des ecclésiastiques originaires des vastes provinces pour les- 
quels cette université exercait un monopole de fait dans la formation supé- 
rieure?". Tout en reconnaissant le caractère évidemment central d'Avi- 
gnon au cours de cette période, il est néanmoins légitime de parler, en pa- 
raphrasant Walter Benjamin, de Toulouse comme capitale du XIV” siècle. 


Centre de recherches historiques (EHESS-CNRS), Paris 


24 M. PRADALIER-SCHLUMBERGER, Toulouse et le Languedoc : la sculpture gothique, 


XIII-XIV siècles, Toulouse 1998. 

? SMITH, The University (cité n. 69). 

é Sous la direction de Katherine Tachau, des personnalités de l'envergure de Chris 
Schabel, Russ Friedman et Bill Duba y ont fait leurs études et ont obtenu leur doctorat sans 


la moindre intervention pontificale. 
2 


2 


7 J. VERGER, « Le recrutement géographique des universités françaises au début du 
XV* siècle d’après les suppliques de 1403 », dans IDEM, Les universités françaises au 
Moyen Âge, Leiden 1995. 
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ANNEXE : LES LECTEURS DES COUVENTS 
DE PROVENCE ET AQUITAINE 


Les listes qui suivent récapitulent les éléments présentés dans le cours de 
cet article. Une grande partie des entrées correspond à des déductions, 
fondées sur différents éléments. Les informations documentées par des 
témoignages externes sont suivies d'un *. Les (?) signalent les proposi- 
tions les moins assurées. 


Montpellier 

1275-77 : Arnaldus Galiardi, lector 

1279-81 : Petrus Johannis Olivi, lector biblicus 

1281-82 : Arnaldus Galiardi, lector Sententiarum ; Petrus Johannis O- 
livi, lector biblicus 

1282-83 : P. J. Olivi et A. Gaillard suspendus d'enseignement 

1289-92 : Petrus Johannis Olivi, lector biblicus ; Johannes Michalis, 
lector Sententiarum 

1292-94 : Johannes Michaelis, lector biblicus, Vitalis de Furno, lector 
Sententiarum (?) 

1294-95 : Vitalis de Furno, lector Sententiarum, Johannes de Fonte, 
baccalarius* 

1310-12 : Johannes de Fonte, lector* 

1318-20 : Guillelmus de Alnwick, magister theologiae, lector* 


Narbonne 

1275-79 : Petrus Johannis Olivi, lector 
1295-98 : Petrus Johannis Olivi, lector* 
1300-01 : Bernardus Deliciosi, lector* 
1316-17 : Franciscus Sancii, lector* 
1321-22 : Berengarius Taloni, lector* 
1328-29 : Michael Raceri, lector* 


Béziers 

1260-61 : Raymundus Barrali, magister novitiorum 
1302-03 : Bartholomeus Sicardi, lector* 

1309-10 : Guillelmus de Agantico, lector* 

1328-29 : Blasius Bertrandi, lector* 


Carcassonne 

1298-99 : Bernardus Deliciosi, lector* 
1320-1321 : Johannes Maleti, lector* 
1323-24 : Joahnnes Mercerii, lector* 


Lodéve 
1322-1323 Raymundus Roch, lector* 


Marseille 
1276-77 : Raymundus Gaufredi, lector* 
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1282-83 : Raymundus de Gignaco (?) 
1307-08 : Guillelmus de Cornelione, lector* 
1317-18 : Johannes de Verunis, lector 


Toulouse 

1280 ca. : Guillelmus de Falgario 

1286 ca. : Raymundus Rigaldus 

1297-1307 : Vitalis de Furno, lector 

1308-1309 : Bertrandus de Turre, lector (?) 

1309-1311 : Arnaldus Roiardus, lector Sententiarum* 

1314-1315 : Petrus Aureoli, lector Sententiarum* 

1315-1316: Petrus Aureoli, lector, Geraldus Odonis, baccalarius, Ar- 
naldus Aimerici, lector biblie* 

1316-1318 : Arnaldus Aimerici, lector* 

1318-1320 : Franciscus de Mayronis, lector (?) 

1320-1322 : Geraldus Odonis; lector 

1322-1324 : Elias de Nabinalis, lector (?) 

1324-1326 : Geraldus Odonis; lector (?) 

1328-1332 : Arnaldus de Claramonte, Fortanerius Vassalli 

1333-1335 : Geraldus Pesquerii, lector* 


THE FRANCISCAN STUDIUM IN BARCELONA 
IN THE EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


CHRISTOPHER D. SCHABEL AND GARRETT R. SMITH 


Ithough a Franciscan convent was established in Barcelona as early 

as the 1220s, John Moorman’s A History of the Franciscan Order 
barely mentions it, let alone the existence of a school there. Likewise, in 
his A History of Franciscan Education, Bert Roest refers to the convent 
just once, in parentheses. It is no wonder, then, that in the basic survey of 
early Dominican education, Michèle Mulchahey’s “First the Bow is Bent 
in Study....", we are told that Barcelona “had no studium of any sort” be- 
fore the Friars Preacher established their studium generale there in the 
1290s, a studium that, as late as 1314, “stood, quite literally, as the only 
educational facility in the city.” 


In fact, for a brief period in the early fourteenth century, roughly cor- 
responding to the middle of the reign of Pope John XXII, the Franciscan 
convent of Barcelona threatened Oxford as the most important studium 
generale of the Order after Paris. In a period of Franciscan hegemony in 
theology, when significant Minorite theologians produced major works in 
Toulouse, Bologna, probably Cambridge, London, Norfolk and even Reims, 
as many as five leading Franciscans taught in Barcelona. Although impor- 
tant Franciscan scholars certainly passed through Barcelona or spent some 
time there before Pope John’s reign, such as Peter Falco, now identified as 
a Franciscan, who was there as early as 1281 and as late as 1316,” and 


! J. MOORMAN, À History of the Franciscan Order from Its Origins to the Year 1517, 
Oxford 1968, 28 and 71; B. ROEST, A History of Franciscan Education (c. 1210-1517) 
(Education and Society in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 11), Leiden-Boston-Kóln 
2000, 74; M.M. MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....”: Dominican Education 
before 1350 (Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998, 369. 

? See “Appendix 4: Chronology of Convent Residents", in J.R. WEBSTER, Els menorets. 
The Franciscans in the Realms of Aragon from St. Francis to the Black Death (Studies and 
Texts 114), Toronto 1993, 372, where she lists “Pere Falco” for 1281-1316. This was an 
accidental discovery, since at our request Professor Webster very kindly sent us her list of 
Barcelona Franciscans down to the Black Death (372-74), primarily so that we could con- 
firm the presence of the authors discussed here. For the previous confusion about Falco’s 
identity, see the discussion in S. PIRON, “Franciscan Quodlibeta in Southern Studia and at 
Paris, 1280-1320”, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 1: The Thirteenth Cen- 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 359-392 
© BREPOLS ® PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB. 1.100983 
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after the pope’s death, Barcelona hosted the occasional star, such as Fran- 
cis Eiximenis and John Eiximeno in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,’ and perhaps influenced Jewish luminaries such as Hasdai Crescas,* 
never before nor after would the leading Catalan convent rise to such 
heights.” 


It was an exciting time for Barcelona. In 1311 the Catalan Company 
of mercenaries added the Duchy of Athens to the Aragonese sphere of 
influence, a Mediterranean empire that already included much of north- 
eastern Spain and a bit of southern France, the Balearic Islands, the king- 
dom of Sicily and, at least nominally, Sardinia and Corsica. Catalan mer- 
chants trailed only those of Venice and Genoa in Mediterranean com- 
merce, bringing great wealth to the largest city ruled by the King of Ara- 
gon.° When the Crown of Aragon flourished as never before, the Francis- 


tury, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition 1), Leiden-Boston 
2006, 403-38, 420-21. Presumably Falco was not in Barcelona the entire time. 


? For Francis, see now Francesc Eiximenis: an Anthology, trans. X. RENEDO, D. 
GUIXERAS and R.D. HUGHES, Woodbridge, MA-Barcelona 2008. For John, see the studies 
of Samuel d'Algáida listed on B. Roest’s and M. van der Heijden's Franciscan Authors, 
13th-18th Century website: http://users.bart.nl/~roestb/franciscan/franautj.htm#Joannes 
Eiximeno. (See this same website for further bibliographical information on all of the 
Franciscans mentioned here.) 

^ W.Z. HARVEY, Physics and Metaphysics in Hasdai Crescas (Amsterdam Studies in 
Jewish Thought 6), Amsterdam 1998, 138, cited in T. M. RUDAVSKY, “The Impact of Scho- 
lasticism upon Jewish Philosophy in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries", in The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Philosophy, ed. D.H. FRANK and O. LEAMAN, Cam- 
bridge 2003, 345-70; on 354, she points out that two of the authors discussed here, Au- 
fredo Gonteri Brito and Petrus Thomae, were both Scotists who taught at the Barcelona 
studium, which was only a half kilometer away from the city's Jewish quarter, where Has- 
dai Crescas lived from his birth around 1340 until 1389. 


? Though there is some evidence of its continued activity: in the Compendium chronica- 
rum fratrum minorum of Mariano da Firenze there is mention of a dispute held at Barcelona 
in 1352 on whether Christ's divinity could be separated from the blood shed in the Passion 
(cf. T. DOMENICHELLI, “Compendium Chronicarum Fratrum Minorum Scriptum a Patre Ma- 
riano de Florentia", in AFH 3 [1910], 294-309, 700-15, at 302-3; our thanks to Sylvain Piron 
for bringing this to our attention). Furthermore, a General Chapter of the Order was held in 
Barcelona in 1356. Barcelona continued to be a destination for students outside of Aragon as 
well; the General Chapter of 17 May 1467 at Florence lists 12 provinces having the right to 
send students de debito to the studium in Barcelona, and 11 provinces sending students to the 
studium in Lérida. The General Chapter of 1488 held in Cremona lists the names of several 
lectors and bachelors teaching in Barcelona; see J.H. SBARALEA, Supplementum et Castigatio 
ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum S. Francisci a Waddingo Aliisque Descriptos 3 (Biblioteca 
Historico-Bibliographica 4), Roma 1936, 322-25. 


é See J.N. HiLLGARTH, The Spanish Kingdoms 1250-1516 1: 1250-1410. Precarious 
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cans chose their leading convent in the region to host their General Chap- 
ter in the late spring of 1313, when the Parisian master of theology Alex- 
ander of Alessandria was elected Minister General on June 2nd.’ Perhaps 
as a result of the attention the convent attracted on the occasion, in com- 
bination with the general political and economic climate, the Barcelona 
studium enjoyed some years of particular distinction. 


This topic cries out for archival investigation. While for the Domini- 
can studium generale in Barcelona we even have information on the hold- 
ings of the conventual library," for the Franciscan counterpart we appar- 
ently do not even know when the studium was founded or when, if not 
then, it became a studium generale.’ This is despite the fact that the Bar- 
celona Minorites produced many more famous students than did the Friars 
Preacher. With the presence in Barcelona of Peter Falco and other Fran- 
ciscan scholars in the late thirteenth century, we cannot imagine that the 
studium did not exist by the 1290s, and Neslihan Senocak points out in 
this volume that the convent in Barcelona surely had a studium generale 
in 1313 for the General Chapter to be held there. Yet thus far the earliest 
mention of a ‘lector’ that we have found is Petrus Thomae in 1316, the 
first reference to a studium generale being for 1322.'° Moreover, as far as 
we know there is no study on the subject of the Barcelona studium.'! 


According to the evidence available, we have striven to discover who 
definitely and who probably taught in the studium. The Franciscans whom 
we shall discuss are Poncius Carbonell, Petrus Thomae, Peter of Navarre, 


Balance, Oxford 1976, esp. 233-86; K.M. SETTON, The Papacy and the Levant (1204- 
1571) 1: The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (Memoirs of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society 114), Philadelphia 1976, 441-73. 

7 G. ABATE, *Memoriali, statuti e atti dei capitoli generali dei Frati Minori dei secoli 
XIII e XIV", in Miscellanea franciscana n.s. 33 (1933), 15-45, 248-53, 320-36, at 32-35. 

* H. DENIFLE, “Quellen zur Gelehrtengeschichte des Predigerordens im 13. und 14. 
Jahrhundert", in ALKG 2 (1886), 165-248, at 202-3, 241-48. 

? We seem to be better informed about the thirteenth-century buildings than the friars: 
A.M. GINE I TORRES, “El convent de Sant Francesc de Barcelona. Reconstrucció Hipotèti- 
ca", in Acta historica et archaeologica mediaevalia 9 (1988), 221-41. 

10 Even the thorough archival search of WEBSTER, Els menorets, 263, failed to turn up 
anything before 1316. For these dates, see below. Senocak further suggests that the pres- 
ence of non-native and Paris-educated lectors indicates studium generale status as well, 
and Barcelona also fulfilled these two criteria by the 1310s. 

!! The convent has been studied by J. WEBSTER in “Dos siglos de Franciscanismo en Ca- 
taluna: El convento de San Francisco de Barcelona durante los siglos XIII y XIV”, in Ar- 
chivo ibero-americano 41 (1981), 223-56. 
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Aufredo Gonteri Brito and William of Rubio. The last four of these friars 
have left us major works of Scholastic theology, but they are usually asso- 
ciated with the University of Paris in the general bibliography, with the 
ironic exception of Gonteri, many of whose surviving writings actually 
are from Paris. Spanish and Catalan scholars, however, have documented 
the presence of these theologians in Barcelona, so that when we argue for 
their presence and activities in the studium of Barcelona, we are in part 
endeavoring to expose this specialized literature to a wider audience. 


I. Royal and Franciscan studia generalia in the Crown of Aragon 


(1) The Royal studia 


The kingdoms of Aragon and Catalonia were not united until as late as 
1137. This alliance or confederation existed only in the person of the 
ruler, who was simultaneously King of Aragon and Count of Barcelona. 
Subsequent to later conquests, the titles of King of Valencia, Majorca 
(1229-35), Sicily (1282), and Sardinia (1320s) were added. This federa- 
tion could be dissolved by the will of the ruler, and nearly was so by 
James I, who left Majorca and its territories to his second son." 


The kings of Aragon-Catalonia founded several universities through- 
out the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which were known as studia 
generalia.” There were universities at Lérida (founded 1300), Perpignan 
(founded 1350), Tarracona (by 1341), Huesca (founded 1354), Tolosa (by 
1381), Calatayud (Rotulus 1396, founded 1415), Barcelona (founded 
1450), Zaragoza (1474, although because of opposition from Huesca the 
University did not effectively begin functioning until 1583), Girona 
(rights granted in 1446, although it seems to have remained a "paper uni- 
versity”), Palma (1483) and Valencia (founded 1499).'* Throughout this 


12 Cf. HILLGARTH, The Spanish Kingdoms 1, 238, 347-48. 

1 For the history of this term see MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....”, 352-60. 

14 C.J.M. AYO GONZALEZ Y SÁINZ DE ZÜRIGA, Historia de las universidades Hispanicas. 
Origenes y desarrollo desde su aparicion hasta nuestros dias 1, Madrid 1957, 213-17, 
241-54, 278-85; Documents per l'historia de la cultura catalana mig-eval 1, ed. A. RUBIO 
Y LLUCH, Barcelona 1908-1921, reprt. Barcelona 2000, 121, 166, 297; P. GERÓNIMO 
BORAO, Historia de la universidad de Zaragoza, Zaragoza 1869, reprt. Zaragoza 1987, 26- 
29; H. RASHDALL, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 2.1, Oxford 1895, 86- 
101. See also A. GARCÍA Y GARCÍA, "Bibliografía de historia de las universidades españo- 
las", in Reportorio de historia de las ciencias eclesiasticas en España 7 (Corpus Scripto- 
rum Sacrorum Hispania. Estudios 7), Salamanca 1979, 599-627. 
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period, when universities were founded, they were established without 
theological faculties, the only exception being the studium generale of 
Huesca, which, according to the decree of Peter III, was the only studium 
in the Crown of Aragon where theology could be taught publicly (outside 
of ecclesiastical institutions). Because of this situation, the kings of 
Aragon made several requests on behalf of their subjects for individual 
scholars to be licensed in theology by the pope or other universities out- 
side of Aragon-Catalonia." 


The University of Montpellier was within the Catalan sphere of influ- 
ence, as the town had lost all feudal ties to France in 1204 and was not 
regained by the French kings until 1349. During this time the city was 
dependent on the Minorcan branch of the Crown of Aragon. The Medical 
School originated in the twelth century, while the Law School seems to 
have been founded around 1230. The University was declared a studium 
generale by Pope Nicholas IV in a bull of 26 October 1289. The studium 
of theology has its origins in a school founded for the Carthusians by the 
Catalan King James I in 1263, and the University received the right to 
grant degrees in theology when Pope Martin V created a studium generale 
of theology in 1421. The Franciscans had a studium in the city, which at- 
tained generale status in the thirteenth century (ca. 122527 


The first Catalan university was at Lérida, founded by James II in 
1300." The statutes were modeled on those of the University of Toulouse. 
In 1302 James decreed that no one could leave the realm to study, due to 
the fact that at Lérida students could follow courses in the liberal arts, 
civil and canon law, and medicine. Degrees in theology were not offered 
at Lérida until 1430.'* In 1313 James removed the University from the 


'S Documents per l'historia de la cultura catalana mig-eval 1, 147, 244-45, 267-68, 349; 
Ibid. 2, 317. 

'© See RASHDALL, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 2.1, 113-30; Avo 
GONZALEZ Y SAINZ DE ZUNIGA, Historia de las universidades Hispanicas 1, 207-10; 
ROEST, À History of Franciscan Education, 28. 

17 On the origins of the University of Lérida, see Bibliografia del estudio general de Le- 
rida, ed. A.M. PARRAMON DOLL, F. LARA PEINADO, J. TOUS CABASES, J. TORTOSA DURAN 
y J. LLADONOSA PUJOL (Exposicion Bibliografica Leridana 24), Lérida 1973; L'Estudi Ge- 
neral de lleida: ciutat i universitat en els documents de l'Arxiu Municipal de Lleida, ed. E. 
GONZALEZ Coso and J.J. BUSQUETA RIU (Collecció Guillem Botet 3), [Lleida] 2000. 

15 P, SANAHUJA, “La enseñanza de la teología en Lérida. Càtedras regentadas por Maes- 
tros franciscanos (siglos XIV-XV)", in Archivo ibero-americano 38 (1935), 418-48, at 
430-32; I. VASQUEZ, “La enseñanza del escotismo en España”, in De doctrina Ioannis 
Duns Scoti. Acta Congressus scotistici Internationalis Oxonii et Edimburgi 11-17 sept. 
1966 celebrati, ed. COMMISSIO SCOTISTICA (Studia Scholastico Scotistica 4: Scotismus 
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authority of the bishop and Cathedral Chapter and gave the supervision 
and appointment of doctors to the municipal authorities of Lérida. Lérida 
is ideally placed in the geographic center of Aragon-Catalonia, which may 
be the reason why it took another fifty years for another university to be 
founded in the Crown of Aragon, as well as why Barcelona did not re- 
ceive a studium generale for another 150 years. 


Barcelona, the capital of the Crown of Aragon, did not receive a univer- 
sity until the fifteenth century, when one was founded by Alfonso V on 3 
November 1450." But by 1301 there were scolas gramatice under the rec- 
torship of Berengar Carbonell, and a studium for logic and grammar is men- 
tioned in 1314.” Later, a studium generale was founded by King Martin the 
Humane. In a letter dated 23 January 1398, Martin informed the councillors 
of Barcelona that he had sought papal permission to found the studium gen- 
erale, and despite opposition from a delegation from the studium at Lérida 
and the Consell de Cent’s refusal to accept the King’s concession, Martin 
founded the school on 10 January 1401; he granted it the privileges enjoyed 
by the University of Montpellier. The studium was primarily devoted to the 
study of medicine, although on 9 May 1402 Martin appointed teachers of 
the liberal arts."' Because of opposition to the royal decree, the school re- 
mained small and was refounded by Alfonso V in 1450. 


(2) The System of Franciscan studia 


The Franciscan Order divided Spain into three provinces: Santiago de 
Compostella (Galicia), Castile and Aragon, a division dating from 30 May 
1232 decided upon at the General Chapter held at Portiuncula.” The terri- 
torial boundaries of these provinces were originally somewhat fluid in the 
years after the division, and it should be noted that the Franciscan prov- 
ince of Aragon did not have the same boundaries as the kingdom of 
Aragon. In addition to Barcelona, the Aragonese province had four other 


Decursu Saeculorum), Roma 1968, 191-220, 203. 

P? On the origins of the University of Barcelona, see Documentos para la Historia de la 
Universidad de Barcelona 1, ed. A. DE LA TORRE Y DEL CERRO, Barcelona 1971; Ayo 
GONZALEZ Y SAINZ DE ZUNIGA Historia de las universidades hispanicas 1, 308-13. 

? Documentos para la Historia de la Universidad de Barcelona 1, 6-14. 

?! Documents per l'historia de la cultura catalana mig-eval 1, 395-96, 419-20; SA- 
NAHUJA, “La ensefianza de la teologia en Lérida”, 430; AYO GONZALEZ Y SAINZ DE 
ZUNIGA, Historia de las universidades Hispanicas 1, 308-13. 

? P, SANAHUJA, Historia de la serafica provincia de Cataluna, Barcelona 1956, 34-38; 
WEBSTER, Els menorets, 38-39. 
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studia generalia, founded throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries at the convents of Lérida, Valencia, Mallorca and Zaragoza.” 


The convent at Lérida was founded circa 1227, but the studium gener- 
ale was probably established much later.” The relation between the Fran- 
ciscan studium generale and the university studium generale founded by 
royal decree in the early fourteenth century is unclear, since we do not 
know when the Franciscan studium was established. The royal studium 
did not have a faculty of theology in the fourteenth century, while the 
Franciscan school had lectors in theology. Whenever it was founded, the 
Franciscan studium generale was in existence by 1390, the year it is men- 
tioned in a bull of the Avignon Pope Clement VII dated 22 April, in which 
Clement orders the masters of the studium theologiae at Montpellier to 
examine William of Aragon and bestow the magisterium on him should 
he prove worthy.” The Franciscans seem to have maintained their internal 
studium generale separately from the royal studium and even to have sup- 
plied the royal university with lectors, because surviving lists of convent 
residents from the late fourteenth century distinguish lectors of the Fran- 
ciscan house from those of the University. In 1474 the city and canons 
of Lérida awarded the only chair of theology to the Franciscans, and they 
seem to have held the chair until the theology faculty was suppressed for a 
short period beginning in 1538 by Charles V (the chairs of Arts, Philoso- 
phy, Logic and Grammar had been suppressed in 1528).”’ The Franciscans 


23 SANAHUJA, Historia de la serafica provincia de Cataluña, 170-74; VASQUEZ, “La en- 
señanza del escotismo en España”, 195. 

24 On the Francisican presence at Lérida, see P. SANAHUJA, “La enseñanza de la teologia 
en Lérida: Catedras regentadas por Maestros franciscanos (Siglos XIV-XV)”, in Archivo 
ibero-americano 38 (1935), 418-38; IDEM, “La Universidad de Lérida y los Franciscanos", 
in Archivo ibero-americano (segunda epoca) 7 (1947), 167-242; IDEM, Historia de la sera- 
fica provincia de Cataluria, 185-89; WEBSTER, Els menorets, 377. 

?5 SANAHUJA, Historia de la serafica provincia de Cataluña, 171 n. 7: “Sicut debetur... 
Guilelmi Aragoniae, Ordinis Minorum, qui in Ilerdensi et aliis locis ipsius Ordinis ubi 
Studia vigent Generalia, librum Sententiarum legit Custodisque officio fungebatur, indul- 
get ut, si per diligentem examinationem quatuor magistrorum in theologica facultate Studii 
Montispessulani idoneus et sufficiens repertus fuerit, ab aliquo illorum magistrorum quem 
duxerit eligendum, magisterii honorem et docendi licentiam recipere valeat." 

?6 SANAHUJA, Historia de la serafica provincia de Cataluña, 174, reproduces a docu- 
ment of 13 January 1391, which lists among other convent residents *Nicolás Romeo, 
lector Universitatis. Juan Bastida, lector Domus. Bernardo Canou, magister naturarum." 
SANAHUJA, “La enseñanza de la teología en Lérida", 431, gives the example of the Fran- 
ciscan Juan Nebot, described in 1419 as *Lector de Universidad del Estudio." 


zi SANAHUJA, “La enseñanza de la teología en Lérida", 439-40. This state of affairs was 
of course not unique to Lérida; newly created theology faculties were staffed by Francis- 
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also served as lectors in theology at the church of San Juan de Lérida from 
1370 into the sixteenth century. Under reforms initiated by Alfonso V of 
Aragon and Pope Eugenius IV, the number of chairs occupied by Francis- 
cans teaching in the church was increased to two; the occupant of the ad- 
ditional chair was supposed to be a good preacher and expound the Bible 
to the people in the Catalan vernacular.* 


The convent of Valencia was founded in the 1230s and the studium 
generale was in existence by 1369, the year in which Pope Urban V au- 
thorized the Provincial of Aragon, Nicolás de Termens, to confer the mag- 
isterium in theology on Arnaldo Renardes.” Majorca had a convent circa 
1229 and a studium generale by 1381; the Franciscans on the island also 
ran a school for missionaries (founded in 1276), although this may not be 
distinct from the studium generale." The convent of Zaragoza dates from 
the 1220s, with a studium generale founded in 1382! At the General 
Chapter held in Paris during this year by the friars of the Avignon obedi- 
ence the school is referred to as a studium generale philosophiae. Accord- 
ing to Pedro Sanahuja, the other Franciscan studia generalia were all de- 
voted to the study of theology. 


There is no mention in the scholarship and documents that we have 
examined of any Franciscan schools described as studia particularia, such 
as studia grammaticalia or studia artium, in the province of Aragon, al- 
though there are hints that some sort of convent schools existed at Calata- 
yud, Murviedro, Tarragona, Cervera, Teruel and Monzón. Perhaps the 
newly founded secular universities helped provide this level of education, 


cans at Bologna (after 1360), Padua (1363), Pavia (1363), Florence (1364), Perugia 
(1371), Montpellier (1421), Salamanca (1411), Parma (c. 1450) and Naples (c. 1302); see 
ROEST, À History of Franciscan Education, 36. 

?* SANAHUJA, “La universidad de Lérida y los Franciscanos”, 171-84. A similar ar- 
rangement existed at the cathedral in Girona, where, independently of a Fransciscan stu- 
dium generale, from the third decade of the fourteenth century until the end of the fifteenth 
lectors were appointed to teach the Bible and Peter Lombard's Sententiae; see SANAHUJA, 
Historia de la serafica provincia de Cataluña, 190-93. 

29 VÁSQUEZ, “La enseñanza del escotismo en España”, 196; WEBSTER, Els menorets, 380. 

30 WEBSTER, Els menorets, 377; VÁSQUEZ, “Aportaciones historico-literarias a la historia 
del pensamiento medieval en España”, in Antonianum 47 (1972), 643. According to 
RASHDALL, Universities of Europe, 97, the bull of foundation describes the school as 
"Studium generale magistri Raymundi Lulli." 

?! A. LOPEZ et L.M. NUNEZ, “Descriptio Codicum Franciscalium Bibliothecae Ecclesiae 
Toletanae", in Archivo ibero-americano 7 (1917), 257-59; SANAHUJA, Historia de la sera- 
fica provincia de Catalufía, 171; WEBSTER, Els menorets, 379. 
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especially Lérida, which had such a strong Franciscan presence in the 
fourteenth century. 


II. Notable Iberian Franciscans not Associated with Barcelona 


(1) Gonsalvus Hispanus 


Gonsalvus was from Galicia, the Franciscan province of Santiago de 
Compostella.” Based on a now lost document he is thought to have been 
Provincial of the St. James province around 1290 and Guardian in the 
convent of Salamanca. He had ties to the royal family of Castile, and in 
1289 served as a legate from the Castilian King Sancho IV to Pope Nicho- 
las IV. In light of these many administrative duties, Leon Amorós specu- 
lates that Gonsalvus had attained the grade of baccalaureus by 1288. 
Probably present at Paris by 1297, from 1302-03 Gonsalvus was magister 
regens, during which time he held his Quodlibet and disputed questions. 
Duns Scotus was also in Paris at this time, perhaps assisting in Gonsalvus’ 
disputes. In a letter of 1304 Gonsalvus recommended Scotus based on an 
acquaintance of “long experience." In 1303 Gonsalvus was appointed to 
the office of Provincial of the Castilian province, and on 17 May 1304 at 
the General Chapter in Assisi he was appointed the fifteenth Minister 
General of the Franciscan Order. He died in 1313. In addition to his 
Quodlibet and Quaestiones disputatae, Gonsalvus left behind various 
works from the period of his generalship relating to the Spirituals, a trea- 
tise on poverty and several letters, including two to King James II of 
Aragon. He also wrote a treatise titled Conclusiones metaphysicae, for- 
merly included among the works of Duns Scotus. 


(2) Alvaro Pelayo 


Like Gonsalvus, Alvaro Pelayo was from the province of Galicia.” He 


32 See Fr. GONSALVI HISPANI OFM Quaestiones disputatae et de Quodlibet, ed. L. AMORÓS 
(Biblioteca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi 9), Firenze-Quaracchi 1935, XIII-LXv. 

33 IDEM, Ibid., ed. AMORÓS, XVI-XXVII. 

# The work is printed in JOANNIS DUNS SCOTI doctoris subtilis, ordinis minorum Opera 
omnia 6, ed. L. WADDING — L. VIVES, reprt. Westmead, Farnborough, Hants 1969, 601-67. 
VÁSQUEZ, "Aportaciones historico-literarias a la historia del pensamiento medieval en 
España”, 646, adds a work titled Conclusiones physicorum that is found in Erlangen- 
Nürnberg, UB, Hs. 434, ff. 62-82v. 

35 On Pelayo, see H. BAYLAENDER, Alvaro Pelayo, Studien zu seinem Leben, und seinen 
Schriften, Aschaffenburg 1910; A. AMARO, Alvaro Pelagio, su vida, sus obras y su posi- 
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was born between 1275 and 1280. Sancho IV of Castile was his protector 
during childhood and oversaw his early education. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century he studied civil and canon law at the University of Bo- 
logna, where he studied under the Archdeacon and Rector of the Univer- 
sity, Guido de Baysio. Around 1304 he entered the Franciscan Order and 
was present at the General Chapter of the Franciscans held in Assisi, the 
Chapter at which Gonsalvus was elected Minister General. At Pentecost 
of 1304 he received the Franciscan habit from Gonsalvus. It was previ- 
ously speculated that Pelayo studied theology in Paris under Scotus, but 
Nicolas lung thinks it more likely that any further theological training he 
received was conducted in Bologna; whatever the case may be, in 1308 he 
was teaching canon law at Perugia, where he held a dispute in the Do- 
minican convent.” Pelayo took the side of Pope John XXII against Louis 
of Bavaria and the Anti-Pope Nicholas V, and was subsequently rewarded 
with an appointment as papal penitentiary in Avignon in 1329 or 1330. In 
1332 he was appointed Bishop of the Greek see of Koron, though he 
never seems to have traveled there, and the following year he became 
Bishop of the Portuguese see of Silves. Despite a bull issued by John XXII 
granting him ecclesiastical dignities and a dispensation allowing him to 
hold clerical office despite his illegitimate birth, he was soon plagued by 
rebellious subordinates and later by a conflict with the King of Portugal 
over ecclesiastical immunity. At some point he retired to a convent in 
Seville, where he died in 1349." Pelayo wrote the followeing works:** 
(1) De statu et planctu ecclesiae (31 mss.): ed. Ulm 1474, Lyon 1517, 


Venice 1560; partial ed. Pinto de Meneses. 2 


(2) Speculum regum (6 mss.): ed. Pinto de Meneses.“ 


cion respecto de la cuestion de la pobreza teorica en la Orden Franciscana bajo Juan 
XXII, Madrid 1916; N. IUNG, Un franciscain, théologien du pouvoir pontifical au XIV* 
siècle: Alvaro Pelayo, évêque et pénitencier de Jean XXII, Paris 1931; VÁSQUEZ, “Aporta- 
ciones historico-literarias a la historia del pensamiento medieval en España”, 656-81; A.D. 
DE Sousa COSTA, Estudios sobre Alvaro Pais, Lisboa 1966; and the bibliography on the 
Franciscan Authors Web-site. 

36 As he says in De statu et planctu ecclesiae II a.43 par.A, f. 147ra (cited by IUNG, Un 
franciscain, théologien, 12): “de hac questione cum legerem doctor decretorum Perusiae, 
in conventu fratrum predicatorum publice disputavi et sic determinavi.” 

i IUNG, Un franciscain, théologien, 7-20. 

38 Tuna, Un franciscain, théologien, 33-64, and the Franciscan Authors website. 

?? ÁLVARO Pais, Estado e Pranto da Igreja (Status et planctus Ecclesiae) ed. and trans. 
M. PINTO DE MENESES, 8 vols., Lisboa 1988-1998. 

4 ÁLVARO Pais, Espelho dos Reis, ed. y trad. M. PINTO DE MENESES, 3 vols., Lisboa 
1955-1963. 
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(3) Collyrium adversus hereses (7 mss.): ed. Pinto de Meneses.”! 
(4) Commentarium in evangelium secundum Mattheum (2 mss.). 
(5) Quodlibet (1 ms.). 

(6) Tractatus de Sacrilegio (1 ms.). 

(7) Quinquagesilogium/Sermones (3 mss.). 

(8) Errores Begardorum (1 ms.). 

(9) Tractatus de fide (1 ms.). 

(10) Epistolae variae (2 ms.): ed. Lazzeri, Meneghin, de Sousa. 
(11) Commentarium in libros Sententiarum (lost). 

(12) Sermo de visione beatifica (lost). 


2 


The De planctu is a work rich in autobiographical details and concerned 
primarily with political philosophy; it has been described as a “veritable 
apology of Pope John XXII." It exists in three redactions: the first, written 
in Avignon, dates to 5 August 1332; the second was undertaken in Portugal 
in 1335; and the final revision dates to 1340, when Pelayo was at Santiago 
de Compostella. The Speculum regum, as Pelayo tells us, was begun in 
1341 and finished in July of 1344 in the city of Tavira. The Collyrium ad- 
versus hereses was written subsequent to the Speculum regum (as this latter 
work is cited twice), dating to Pelayo's final years of 1344-1349. 


(3) Antonius Andreae“ 


Few facts regarding the life of Antonius Andreae are certain. He was 
probably born in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, and was a 
member of the Lérida custody of the province of Aragon.^ His early edu- 


^! ÁLVARO Pals, Colirio da fé contra as heresias, ed. y trad. M. PINTO DE MENESES, 2 
vols., Lisboa 1954-1956. 

? Various letters can be found in Scritti inediti di fra Alvaro Pais, ed. V. MENEGHIN, 
Lisboa 1969; “Cartas”, ed. A.D. DE SOUSA COSTA, in Estudos sobre Alvaro Pais, Lisboa 
1966, 146-52; Z. LAZZERI, "Una lettera spirituale di Fr. Alvaro Pelagio", in AFH 10 
(1917), 575-82. 

#8 TUNG, 34. 

^ We wish to thank William J. Courtenay for his comments on this section. 

^5 For biographical and bibliographical studies of Antonius, see MARTÍ DE BARCELONA, 
“Fra Antoni Andreu, O.M. Doctor Dulcifluus”, in Criterion 5 (1929), 312-46; M. 
GENSLER, “Antonius Andreae: Scotism’s Best Supporting Auctor”, in Annuari de la So- 
cietat Catalana de Filosofia 8 (1996), 57-67; IDEM, *Catalogue of Works by or Ascribed 
to Antonius Andreae", in Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 31 (1992), 147-55; S. 
GARCÍA NAVARRO, “Antonio de Andrés (S. XIV): estudio bibliográfico-crítico", in Revista 
española de filosofía medieval 3 (1996), 85-100; C. LoHR, “Medieval Latin Aristotle 
Commentaries", in Traditio 23 (1967), 363-65; C. BÉRUBÉ, "Antoine André, témoin et 
interprète de Duns Scot", in Antonianum 54 (1979), 385-466; W.J. COURTENAY, “Early 
Scotists at Paris", forthcoming in Franciscan Studies. 
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cation was probably conducted at his convent. Traditionally, he was 
thought to have studied at Paris as a student of Duns Scotus; this is based 
on the comments of Antonius at the end of certain works, in which he 
claims to follow the teaching he received from Scotus sitting upon his 
magisterial chair." However, the use of the term compilavi in this context 
may indicate only that he had access to reports of Scotus’ teaching. He 
died prior to 1333.“ He wrote the following works:** 


(1) Quaestiones de tribus principibus rerum naturalium. 

(2) Expositio et quaestiones super Metaphysicam. 

(3) Scriptum super librum Porphyrii. 

(4) Scriptum super librum Praedicamentorum. 

(5) Scriptum super librum Perihermenias. 

(6) Scriptum super librum Divisionum Boethii. 

(7) Scriptum super librum Sex principiorum. 

(8) Quaestio de subiecto totius logicae (incomplete). 

(9) Abbreviatio operis Oxoniensis Scoti/Commentarius in IV libros 
Sententiarum. 

(10) Quaestiones De anima.” 

(11) Sermones (doubtful). 

(12) Quaestiones ordinariae de logica (lost). 


^6 For example, at the end of Scriptum super librum Porphyrii (Pamplona, Biblioteca de 
la Iglesia Catedral, Ms. 6, f. 71ra ) and Scriptum super librum praedicamentorum (Pam- 
plona, Ms. 6, f. 87rb): “Haec de dictis magistri fratris lohannis Duns natione scoti sedentis 
supra cathedram magistralem ut potui colligens in unum fideliter compilavi.” The dictis 
here may not be a reference to oral teaching; Petrus Thomae uses the same term when he is 
summarizing views of Scotus and paraphrasing or quoting from the Ordinatio; see his 
Quaestiones de esse intelligibili q.7 a.2 (Napoli, BN, Cod. VIILF.17, f. 102va): "Ideo 
quantum ad secundum, reducendo dicta Doctoris per ordinem: primo, 36 distinctione Pri- 
mi loquens de ista materia, premittit aliquas propositiones; secundo, ex dictis concludit 
aliquas conclusiones ad propositum.... Quantum ad ea quae ex praemissis recolligit, pos- 
sunt recolligi quinque dicta eius." 

47 WEBSTER, Els menorets, 377. Cf. Pamplona, Biblioteca de la Iglesia Catedral, Ms. 6, 
f. 20r (cited in S. GARCÍA NAVARRO, “Antonio de Andrés", 86): “Explicit scriptum primi et 
secundi libri Perihermeneias editum a fratre Antonio Andreae, subtillisimo clerico et acu- 
to, qui fuit de custodia Ilerdae, cujus anima requiescat in pace... anno Domini M CCC 
XXX III. Orate Deum pro eo." This text is cancelled in the manuscript. 

^5 For lists of manuscripts and early printed editions, see GENSLER, “Catalogue of Works 
by or Ascribed to Antonius Andreae", 147-54; S. GARCÍA NAVARRO, "Antonio de Andrés 
(S. XIV): estudio bibliográfico-crítico", 86-100. 

? The questions on the De anima (attributed in Praha, Knihovna Metropolini Kapituli, 
Cods. L.51 and M.89) are a distinct set from those now definitively proven to be by Duns 
Scotus. Cf. IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI Quaestiones super secundum et tertium De anima, ed. 
B.C. BAZÁN, K. EMERY, R. GREEN, T. NOONE, R. PLEVANO et A. TRAVER (Opera philoso- 
phica 5), Washington, D.C.-St. Bonaventure, NY 2006, 121*-35*, esp. 134*-35*. 
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According to the colophons, the De tribus principiis naturae was written 
while Antonius was teaching in the convent of Monzón in Catalonia." At 
some point he revised the work by adding two further questions, one of 
which attacks Peter Auriol. The Scriptum super artem veterem cites the 
De tribus principiis naturae, the Quaestiones ordinariae de logica and the 
commentary on the Metaphysics. The commentary on Metaphysics cites 
De tribus principiis naturae, giving us a chronological sequence for the 
early works: (1)-(2)-(12)-the unit of (3)-(7).°! 


III. The studium generale in Barcelona 


Although there does not seem to be much basis for the claim that Anto- 
nius Andreae and John Bassols, and even Peter Auriol and Nicholas 
Bonet, taught at the Franciscan convent in Barcelona, several other 
prominent Minorites did teach in the studium there.” 


50 GENSLER, “Antonius Andreae Scotism’s Best Supporting Auctor", 60: “The colophon 
in the Erfurt manuscript of De tribus principiis says: 'Istae quaestiones sunt in universo 
undecimae, quas frater Antonius Andreae determinavit anno quo legit naturalia in Monte- 
bone." 


5l On the chronology, see GENSLER, “Antonius Andreae: Scotism's Best Supporting 
Auctor", 60. I. Vázquez Janeiro thought that the Scriptum super artem veterem was men- 
tioned in Pamplona, Bib. Cat., Ms. 6, f. 87v, in conjunction with the date 1312, but W.J. 
COURTENAY, “Early Scotists at Paris", forthcoming, reads this as 1341; see I. VAZQUEZ 
JANEIRO, "Rutas e hitos del escotismo primitivo en España”, in Homo et Mundus. Acta 
Quinti Congressus Scotistici Internationalis Salmanticae, 21-26 septembris 1981, ed. C. 
BERUBE (Studia Scholastico-Scotistica 8), Roma 1984, 419-36, at 434. 

?? The source for the claim is B. DE RUBI, “La escuela franciscana de Barcelona y su in- 
tervención en los decretos inmaculistas de la Corona de Aragón (Siglos XIII-XIV)", in 
Estudios Franciscanos 57 (1956), 363-405. In this de Rubi was followed by A. BOADAS 
LLAVAT, “Joan Duns Escot 1 els escotistes catalans", in Enrahonar 42 (2009), 47-63. De 
Rubi gives no evidence in support of these figures being present in Barcelona. The only 
one of these friars who may be linked with Barcelona is John Bassols, an association that 
goes back to J. Coll, who based his claim for Bassols' Barcelona origin on a now lost 
chronicle by Angel Vidal and the fact that ‘Bassols’? is a common Catalan name; see J. 
COLL, Chronica serafica de la santa provincia de Cathaluña de la regular observancia de 
nuestro padre san Francisco, Barcelona 1738, reprt. Cronica de la provincia franicscana 
de Cataluña (Coleccion Cronicas Franciscanas de España 21), Madrid 1981, 160, 377. 
Coll's testimony is suspect, however, because he also erroneously claims that John the 
Canon was a Franciscan based in Barcelona who was known as “the canon" because he 
was a canon lawyer. On John the Canon, see P.J.J.M. BAKKER et D.-J. DEKKER, “Antoine 
Andrée ou Jean le Chanoine? A propos de l'authenticité du commentaire de la Physique 
conservé dans le ms. Cambridge, Gonville & Caius College, 368 (590)", in Bulletin de 
philosophie médiévale 42 (2000), 101-31; R. FRIEDMAN and C. SCHABEL, "Introduction", 
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(1) Poncius Carbonell 


Poncius Carbonell was born and died in Barcelona.” He studied at Paris 
early in the fourteenth century.^^ He is thought to have spent much of his 
adult life in the Franciscan convent in Barcelona, where he occupied the 
post of Guardian during the General Chapter held in Barcelona in 1313. 
He may have been Superior of the convent in 1314. Later he played im- 
portant roles as advisor to the royal family and was Franciscan Provincial 
Minister of Aragon from 1336 until his death in 1350. Poncius composed 
mostly scriptural commentaries and works in ecclesiastical history, for 
which he was well known in his lifetime. Nevertheless, in an anonymous 
commentary on the Sentences from after 1350 there is a reference to a 
"Poncius" who was the author of a rather strange theory of divine fore- 
knowledge and future contingents, and if this is Poncius Carbonell, he 
probably composed at least one work of philosophical theology that has 
not been identified, if it survived.” 


(2) Aufredo Gonteri Brito 


Aufredo Gonteri Brito, in contrast, is known almost exclusively for his 
works in Scholastic theology. In his commentary on the Sentences, Petrus 
Thomae refers to the commentary of Peter of Navarre, who in his turn 
refers to Aufredo Gonteri Brito, whom he describes as a “regular oppo- 


in Vivarium 44 (2006), 1-20, at 7-11; C. SCHABEL, "Francis of Marchia's Virtus derelicta 
and the Context of its Development", in Vivarium 44 (2006), 41-80, at 48-50. A. Rubió i 
Lluch also thought Bassols to be a Catalan theologian, although he did not provide any 
evidence; see Documents per l'historia de la cultura catalana mig-eval 1, XXV, and 2, 
LV. Bonet was proven to be of French extraction by manuscript colophons describing 
him as *de provincia Turone et de conventu Turonensi." See MARTÍ DE BARCELONA, "Fr. 
Nicolas Bonet, O.M. (11343) Doctor Proficuus”, in Estudis Franciscans 37 (1926), 96- 
111, at 102. 


? On Poncius, see B. ROEST, Reading the Book of History. Intellectual Contexts and 
Educational Functions of Franciscan Historiograpphy 1226-ca. 1350, Groningen 1996, 
177-83 and passim, in addition to the pertinent entry on the Franciscan Authors website. 


54 There is a “fr. Poncius de Catelonia" on the list of those refusing to adhere to Phillip 
IV's appellatio in 1303; cf. COURTENAY, “The Parisian Franciscan Community in 1303", 
171. 

55 C. SCHABEL, Theology at Paris 1316-1345. Peter Auriol and the Problem of Divine 
Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Ashgate Studies in Medieval Philosophy), Alder- 
shot et alibi 2000, 170-71 and 296-98; ANONYMUS, In primum librum Sententiarum d.33 et 
sequentes (Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 986, f. 28rb): "Ponit etiam Poncius 
quod Deus potest noviter aliqua scire que numquam ante scivit..." 
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nent.” If one or two of these authors are linked to Barcelona, it would thus 
seem that the others are as well. We begin with Aufredo Gonteri Brito, 
who was certainly lector in the Franciscan studium at Barcelona. 


The Breton Aufredo Gonteri’s Quaestio de paupertate Christi and his 
commentary on the Sentences survive in four main manuscripts; he was 
also the author of other works, including a Quodlibet. The Quaestio de 
paupertate Christi is included in the collection of texts that Pope John 
XXII requested on the topic of apostolic poverty. Unlike the other texts in 
the collection, Gonteri’s is not explicitly addressed to the Pope, but it does 
not appear to have circulated separately from the four witnesses preserv- 
ing the collection. The Quaestio is undated, but it must have been com- 
posed between 26 March 1322, when the bull Quia nonnumquam was 
published, and 8 December of the same year, the date that the bull Ad con- 
ditorem canonum was issued. The question is described in a rubric as 
“The saying of Brother Anfredus/Aufredus Gonteri, lector at Barcelona,” 
while the explicit reads thus: “Here ends the question compiled by Brother 
Anfredus Gonteri, lector at Barcelona, for the education of the [Friars] 
Minor against the followers of Master William of Saint-Amour.” 


Part of Gonteri’s massive Sentences-commentary was also composed 
at Barcelona in 1322, according to the explicit to Book II in Wrocław, 
Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, Cod. A.21: 


Here ends the compilatio and ordinatio on the second Book of the 
Sentences edited (edita) by Brother Amfredus Gonteri the Breton of 
the Order of Friars Minor and of the province of Touraine, then lector 
in the province of Aragon in the convent of Barcelona at the studium 
generale, in the year from the Incarnation of the Lord 1322." 


?6 Edited in F.M. DELORME, “Les Dicta du cordelier breton Aufred Gontier, lecteur à 
Barcelone en 1322”, in Studi francescani 33 (1936), 240-91, at 248-91: “Dicta Fratris An- 
fredi/Aufredi Gonteri, lectoris Barchinone" and "Explicit questio compilata per Fratrem 
Anfredum Gonteri, lectorem Barchinone, ad informationem Minorum contra sequaces 
Magistri Guillermi de Sancto Amore." See also L. DUVAL-ARNOULD, “Les Conseils remis 
à Jean XXII sur le probléme de la pauvreté du Christ et des apótres (MS. BAV Vat. lat. 
3740)", in Miscellanea Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae 3 (Studi e Testi 333), Roma 
1989, 121-201, at 125-26 and 137. The other three manuscripts are from the mid- to late- 
fifteenth century. We thank Patrick Nold for bringing Duval-Arnoud's study to our atten- 
tion. 

>? Wrocław, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, Cod. A.21 (olim Breslau I.F.184), f. 708va: “Ex- 
plicit compilatio et ordinatio super secundum librum Sententiarum edita per Fratrem Am- 
fredum Gonteri Britonem de Ordine Fratrum Minorum et de provincia Turonie, tunc lecto- 
rem in provincia Arragonie in conventu Barchinone in studio generali, anno ab Incarnatio- 
ne Domini millesimo CCC°XXII°.” 
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The opening to the commentary on Book II confirms this statement: 


I, Brother Amfredus Gonteri of Brittany, of the diocese of Quimper, 
of the Order of Friars Minor, of the province of Touraine, lector at 
Barcelona in the year of the Lord 1322, on the orders of my superiors, 
at the insistence of the scholars, wanted to communicate my lecture 
on the second Book of the Sentences by way of a certain Reportatio 
and correction, for the introduction of the younger friars, by adhering 
to the steps of venerable doctors, mainly John Scotus, doctor of sacred 
theology.” 


The explicit to Book I in the same manuscript, however, assigns the ordi- 
nata compilatio to Gonteri’s time as Parisian bachelor in 1325. The two 
manuscripts of Book I, Wrocław and BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1113, agree so 
closely that, contrary to the received opinion, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Cod. Vat. lat. 1113 carries an earlier redaction composed in Bar- 
celona. Gonteri’s references to Parisian theologians active after 1320 
would seem to indicate the contrary, i.e., that a lost compilatio composed 
in Barcelona was ‘put in order’ (ordinata) at Paris between 1322 and 
1325. Likewise, although the most recent author to whom Gonteri refers 
in the version of Book II contained in the Wrocław manuscript is Peter 
Auriol, a doctor novus, who was promoted to Master of Theology in 1318, 
a different redaction of the commentary on Book II contained in Pam- 
plona, Biblioteca de la Iglesia Catedral, Ms. 5, includes abbreviations of 
entire questions disputed by Parisian bachelors active after 1320, so it 
likely contains a later redaction of Gonteri’s commentary on that Book 
probably composed in Paris. Likewise, the redaction of Gonteri’s com- 
mentary on Book III of the Sentences contained in Pamplona, Catedral, 
Ms. 5, and Lüneburg, Ratsbucherei, Ms. Theol. 2° 19, seems to have been 
composed in Paris. Long ago, in fact, Victorin Doucet was emphatic that 
the redaction of Gonteri's commentary on Book II contained in the manu- 
script preserved in Wroclaw is the only one of his surviving texts com- 
posed in Barcelona. Nonetheless, it seems likely that he composed ver- 
sions of his commentary on other Books in Barcelona.” 


58 Wroclaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, Cod. A.21, f. 309vb: “Ego, Frater Amfredus 
Gonteri de Britania, Corisopitensis diocesis, de Ordine Fratrum Minorum, de provincia 
Turonie, lector Barchinone anno Domini 1322, ex iussu superiorum meorum, ad instan- 
tiam scolarium, lecturam meam super secundum Sententiarum per modum cuiusdam re- 
portationis et correctionis, ad introductionem iuniorum, volui communicare doctorum 
venerabilium, principaliter Iohannis Scoti, sacre theologie doctoris, vestigiis inherendo.” 

°° V, DOUCET, “Der unbekannte Skotist des Vaticanus Lat. 1113, Fr. Anfredus Gonteri 
O.F.M. (1325)”, in Franziskanische Studien 25 (1938), 201-40, at 217, 220 and 225. L. 
AMORÓS, “Anfredo Gontero, O.F.M., discípulo de Escoto y lector en el estudio general de 
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The text of Gonteri’s commentary on Book II contained in the Wro- 
claw manuscript is 400 folios, which is too large to reflect actual lectures, 
unless Gonteri devoted an entire year to commenting on that Book, and 
even then the written text would have been difficult to deliver in that time. 
Indeed, the terms compilatio, ordinatio and edita used in the incipit and 
explicit to the commentary on Book II in the Wrocław manuscript suggest 
that the date of 1322 indicates the completion of the written version of the 
text, which followed upon the oral lectures on the Sentences. For reasons 
that we give below when speaking about Petrus Thomae, we, like Ignatius 
Brady, guess that Gonteri's lectures on the Sentences in Barcelona were 
delivered in 1320-1321.%° His lectures could have been delivered earlier, 
for his citation of Peter Auriol as a Master of Theology (a title he acquired 
in 1318) could have been added to the written version completed only in 
1322, 


Moreover both of the manuscripts containing Gonteri’s commentary 
on Book I of the Sentences contain references to a quodlibetal disputation 
that Gonteri had conducted earlier; this Quodlibet most likely was dis- 
puted in Barcelona, since it is unlikely that Gonteri would have been able 
to conduct a quodlibetal disputation at Paris while he was still a bachelor. 
The same would seem to be true for Gonteri’s earlier Quaestio ordinaria, 
which he cites in his commentary on Book III of the Sentences, as well as 
his frequently mentioned Tractatus de beatitudine, which he identifies as 
a ‘disputed question’ pertaining to Book IV of the Sentences.°' In sum, it 
is probable that at Barcelona Aufredo Gonteri lectured on at least Books I 
and II of the Sentences, held a quodlibetal disputation and a disputation on 
Book IV concerning beatitude, wrote at least one ordinary question, and 


Barcelona. Su comentario al lib. II y III de las Sentencias. Cod. 5 de la Bibl. de la Cat. de 
Pamplona”, in Revista española de teologia 1 (1941), 545-72, at 556-58, apparently was 
not aware of Doucet’s arguments. For a full description of Gonteri's Sentences commen- 
tary, see now W.O. DUBA, R.L. FRIEDMAN and C. SCHABEL, “Henry of Harclay and Au- 
fredo Gonteri Brito”, in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 2, 
ed. P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden-Boston 2010, 263-368. 

6° T. BRADY, “The Later Years of Petrus Thomae, OFM”, in Studia mediaevalia et ma- 
riologica, Roma 1971, 249-57, at 253 n. 11. 

6! AUFREDUS GONTERI BRITO, Prologus q.2: “...ut dixi in quadam quaestione disputata 
super quartum in tractatu de beatitudine"; IDEM, Prologus q.9/10: “...declaravi in quadam 
quaestione de quolibet"; IDEM, /n primum librum Sententiarum d.36 q.1: *Minor patet ex 
quadam quaestione disputata super quartum, et patebit libro quarto, distinctione 49"; IDEM, 
In tertium librum Sententiarum d.23 q.2: “...ut alias dixi in quadam quaestione ordinaria." 
Also cited in DOUCET, “Der unbekannte Skotist", 226; cf. AMORÓS, “Anfredo Gontero", 
561-62. 
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composed a question on the poverty of Christ.” 


Two decades ago Stephen Dumont proposed that Aufredo Gonteri’s 
Quodlibet may be identified with the anonymous questions De cognitione 
Dei in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 890, which Luke Wadding printed among Sco- 
tus’ works. Beyond pointing out the doctrinal agreement between the au- 
thor and Gonteri as well as the general chronology, Dumont based his 
conclusion on the wording of Gonteri’s reference to the Quodlibet in his 
commentary on the Sentences. While speaking of intuitive and abstractive 
cognition in his Prologue to the Sentences, Gonteri says “how they can 
exist at the same time in the intellect with respect to an uncreated or cre- 
ated object I explained in a quodlibetal question.” This corresponds to 
question 6 of De cognitione Dei, which asks: “Whether the abstractive 
cognition that it is possible to have of God and the intuitive cognition of 
him are compatible in the intellect at the same time.” Moreover, Dumont 
presents other circumstantial evidence. The manuscript München, Bay- 
erische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 8747, contains fragments of Gonteri’s 
commentary on the Sentences (albeit copied from Henry of Harclay) and a 
list of the questions of De cognitione Dei. Dumont further adduces a cita- 
tion of De cognitione Dei in a Quodlibet that its editor, Pio Sagüés Az- 
cona, ascribes to Peter of Navarre, who opposed Gonteri’s arguments in 
general. 


$ The only way around this would be to interpret the 1325 explicit to the commentary 
on Book I (Wroctaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, Cod. A.21, f. 306ra: “Explicit compilatio 
Lecturae primi Sententiarum ordinata per Fratrem Aufredum Gonteri Britonem de Ordine 
Fratrum Minorum, sacrae theologiae baccalareum Parisius anno Domini MCCCXXV^") as 
referring to lectures Gonteri had given at Paris in 1325 while a bachelor, which he then 
ordinated later as master. In support of this is the fact that Gonteri incorporates questions 
from the commentary on Book II of “Bachelor Gerard Odonis" into his own commentary 
on the same Book, and Gerard lectured at Paris from 1326 or 27 to 1328. Nevertheless, by 
1325 a reportatio of Gerard's earlier Toulouse lectures on Book II was already circulating, 
and in any case Gerard was promoted to master between 1328 and early 1329 at the latest. 
Moreover, since Gonteri would have had to have been a Parisian master to refer to his own 
Parisian quodlibetal determinations, would not the explicit reflect his higher status? See C. 
SCHABEL, “The Sentences Commentary of Gerard Odonis, OFM", in Bulletin de philoso- 
phie médiévale 46 (2004), 115-61, at 119-25 and passim. 

$ S.D. DUMONT, “The Scotist of Vat. lat. 869", in AFH 81 (1988), 254-83, at 282: 
“Quomodo possunt simul esse in intellectu respectu obiecti increati vel creati declaravi in 
quadam quaestione de quolibet"; *Utrum cognitio abstractiva possibilis haberi de Deo et 
intuitiva de eodem simul possunt stare in intellectu." WADDING published De cognitione 
Dei in Scotus’ Opera omnia 5, 318-37, based on BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 890 (DUMONT, 269). 
Doucet, “Der unbekannte Skotist”, 239, noted that München, BSB, Clm 8717 contains 
two questions by Gonteri (I Sent. d.17 q.8 and d.24 q.3), but as the question-list in DUBA- 
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Dumont’s surmise can now be strengthened. First, although Cod. Vat. 
lat. 890 breaks off in the middle of question 6 of De cognitione Dei, re- 
cently the editors of Scotus’ Quaestiones super secundum et tertium De 
anima have identified another manuscript of De cognitione Dei, 
Cambridge, Gonville and Caius Library, Ms. 335, ff. 139ra-148va, which 
contains more questions in the sequence than the text in Cod. Vat. lat. 
890; the Cambridge manuscript, like the list of questions in Miinchen, 
BSB, Clm 8747, indicates that the collection comprises eleven questions 
in total. William Duba has suggested that the structure of the text in the 
Cambridge manuscript resembles a quodlibet, with a division between the 
questions concerning God’s knowledge and questions concerning 
creatures.” Second, if the quodlibetal question that cites a text from De 
cognitione Dei was disputed by Peter of Navarre, it would seem to offer 
another piece of circumstantial evidence to Dumont’s already circumstan- 
tial argument that Gonteri was the author of the questions De cognitione 
Dei, since, as we shall argue, Peter of Navarre knew the writings of Au- 
fredo Gonteri because both were teachers in the Franciscan studium in 
Barcelona. 


Dumont also hypothesized that, besides the questions De cognitione 
Dei, Aufredo Gonteri was also the author of two Quaestiones ordinariae 
de conceptibus transcendentibus, questions on the first two Books of De 
anima, and three miscellaneous questions De formalitatibus that are all 
contained in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 869. Besides exhibiting parallel pas- 
sages, Dumont provides an argument ‘by contagion’: the same manuscript 
contains a disputed question on virtue by Gonteri and two questions from 
his commentary on the Sentences. 


FRIEDMAN-SCHABEL, “Henry of Harclay", 325 and 327, shows, these are copied from 
Henry of Harclay. 

$^ Ioannis DUNS SCOTI Quaestions super secundum et tertium De anima, ed. BAZAN, 
EMERY ET AL., 31*-33*, esp. 32*. 

6 W.O. DUBA, “Continental Franciscan Quodlibeta after Scotus”, in Theological Quod- 
libeta in the Middle Ages 2: The Fourteenth Century (Brill’s Companions to the Christian 
Tradition 7), ed. C. SCHABEL, Leiden-Boston 2007, 569-649, 621-25. Duba notes a 
possible argument against this: William of Vorillon cites Gonteri’s Quodlibeta in Book IV 
of his Sentences-commentary in the mid-fifteenth century, but it is most probable that 
Vorillon’s citation does not refer to material in De cognitione Dei. But since Vorillon cites 
Gonteri’s Quodlibeta plural, and refers to Gonteri as “licentiatus in theology at Paris,” it is 
probable that Vorillon means a different, later, Parisian Quodlibet by Gonteri. 

** DUMONT, “The Scotist of Vat. Lat. 869", 268-72 and 283. It was again DOUCET, “Der 
unbekannte Skotist”, 239, who identified the questions by Gonteri. Prospero Stella had 
argued that the first two works are by Petrus Thomae, but Dumont convincingly rejected 
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Dumont posits that the texts in Cod. Vat. lat. 869 were composed by 
Gonteri in Paris in the years 1312-1316. Dumont notes that the author of 
these texts was intimately familiar with Parisian theologians of the early 
fourteenth century. Many of the references in the text point to the aca- 
demic year 1313-1314 in Paris at the latest. A citation of a doctor novus 
refers to the Carmelite Guy Terrena’s first Quodlibet, disputed in 1313. 
Moreover, the author calls Francis Caracciolo ‘the Chancellor’, a position 
Francis held until his death in 1316. The author, however, shows no 
awareness of Peter Auriol. For this reason, Dumont argues for a terminus 
ante quem for the texts of 1317-1318, “because our author, who is cer- 
tainly Franciscan and active at Paris, omits Peter Auriol in his extensive 
defense of Scotus on controversial issues.”*? One should note, however, 
that friars who studied theology at Paris before acting as lectors in studia 
elsewhere would also know the arguments of Parisian theologians, and 
ideas that originated in Paris within only a few years circulated through 
the network of studia generalia in the Order. (For example, we know that 
Duns Scotus immediately brought back to the studium in Oxford ideas and 
arguments that he had learned in Paris during his lectorate there.) That 
Aufredo Gonteri taught in the studium in Barcelona before he went to 
study in Paris is beyond doubt; thus, we think that it is just as likely that 
Gonteri composed the texts in Cod. Vat. lat. 869 after 1314 in Barcelona, 
at which time he could not have been aware of Peter Auriol’s Parisian 
lectures.” 


Stella’s attribution (DUMONT, 257-63). Yet Dumont’s refutation allows us to hypothesize 
that Petrus Thomae, too, may have been familiar with at least one of the questions in Vat. 
lat. 869. Since Petrus Thomae was also at Barcelona, this is additional circumstantial evi- 
dence for Gonteri’s authorship. In sum, the authors who reject these works and the pro- 
posed author of these works all had ties to Barcelona. 

57 Dumont, “The Scotist of Vat. Lat. 869", 272-77; see also S.F. BROWN and S.D. 
DUMONT, “The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Fourteenth Century: III. An Early 
Scotist”, in Mediaeval Studies 51 (1989), 1-129, at 4-6. 

$5 Introduction to IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI Quaestiones super secundum et tertium De an- 
ima, ed. BAZÁN, EMERY ET AL., 136*-37* et passim. 

© More significant, perhaps, is a possible connection between Landulph Caracciolo and 
Gonteri, which DUMONT, “The Scotist of Vat. Lat. 869", 272, uses as a terminus ante quem 
of 1322 for the material in Vat. lat. 869. Since Landulph's Prologue, from which Dumont's 
evidence comes, is actually based on lectures given in the fall of 1318, it seems better to at- 
tribute the overlap to a common source. For Caracciolo's dates, see S. KNUUTTILA and A.I. 
LEHTINEN, “Change and Contradiction: A Fourteenth-Century Controversy", in Synthese 40 
(1979), 189-207, esp. 196-97, and C. SCHABEL, “The Commentary on the Sentences by Lan- 
dulphus Caraccioli, OFM", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 51 (2009), 145-219. 
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In sum, two of Aufredo Gonteri’s extant works were certainly written 
in Barcelona, namely a commentary on Book II of the Sentences and a 
Quaestio de paupertate Christi. If our circumstantial reasoning, based on 
textual links, is correct, we may also conclude that the questions De cog- 
nitione Dei, part of a Quodlibet, and the writings in Cod. Vat. lat. 869, 
which Dumont tentatively attributed to Gonteri at Paris, are probably by 
Gonteri but originated in his teaching at the studium in Barcelona. We 
present this catalogue of works by Aufredo Gonteri: 


Works definitely written in Barcelona: 


In secundum librum Sententiarum: Wroctaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytec- 
ka, Cod. A.21, ff. 309ra-708va (unpublished). 
Quaestio de paupertate Christi. Vat. lat. 3740 and 3 copies; ed. Delorme. 


Works probably written in Barcelona: 


Quodlibet: Cambridge 335, ff. 139ra-148va; incomplete Cod. Vat. lat. 
890, ff. 41r-42v; incomplete Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Cod. a 
M.5.29 (Lat. 302), ff. 184vb-189va; ed. (as De cognitione Dei) R. 
Andrews”; partial ed. Wadding (Vivès, vol. V, 318-37). 

Quaestiones ordinariae de conceptibus transcendentibus (1-2): Roma, 
Biblioteca Angelica, Ms. 953, ff. 25v-27v (q.1, incomplete); Città 
del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 829, f. 141rb (fragment of q.1); 
Cod. Vat. lat. 869, ff. 29ra-44rb; Cod. Vat. lat. 3092, ff. 39va-A5vb 
(q.1); ed. Brown-Dumont.”! 

Quaestiones miscellaneae de formalitatibus (1-2): Citta del Vaticano, 
BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 869, ff. 44v-51v; ed. Wadding (Vivès, vol. V, 
384-404 and 417-32). 

Quaestiones in De anima I-II. Cod. Vat. lat. 869, ff. 51v-101r; Cod. 
Vat. lat. 3092, ff. 45vb-53ra; partial ed. Stella. 

Lost works cited above (in addition to the commentaries on Books I 


and III-IV of the Sentences): 


Tractatus de beatitudine (Quaestio disputata de quarto). 


7 R, ANDREWS, “The De cognitione dei Attributed to Scotus", forthcoming in John 
Duns Scotus: The Quadruple Congress III, ed. R. CROSS. 

7! BRowN-DUMONT, “Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Fourteenth Century: III", 
39-129. 

72 BT. STELLA, “Res generabilis simplex est: Il radicalismo antiilemorfico di Tommaso 
Barneby e di Giacomo di Carseto nella recensione di Pietro Tomas (Thomae)", in Salesia- 
num 39 (1976), 780-803 (= ff. 70va-75va), and IDEM, “Erronea et horrenda... pulchra et 
solemnis... Antropologie in concorrenza nel Com. in I-II De anima di Pietro Tomas", in 
Aquinas 21 (1978), 400-38. 

75 Doucet, “Der unbekannte Skotist”, 226; DUMONT, “The Scotist of Vat. Lat. 869”, 
277-79. 
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Quaestiones ordinariae (tertia de conceptibus transcendentibus; de 
virtute). 

Quaestiones in De anima III. 

Quaestiones variae disputatae. 


(3) Peter of Navarre 


We must acknowledge that our reasoning appears circular: We judge that 
Aufredo Gonteri's works were composed in Barcelona because they were 
known most of all—and the “most of all” is crucial—by Peter of Navarre 
(whose supposed Quodlibet is not attributed to him explicitly) and Petrus 
Thomae, and that these two Peters were at Barcelona because they knew 
the writings of Aufredo Gonteri! Nevertheless, one of us (Schabel) has 
long argued that the Sentences-commentaries of Peter of Navarre and 
Petrus Thomae originated in their lectures in the studium in Barcelona in 
part because they at once post-date the writings of Peter Auriol from Paris 
and yet betray an ignorance of some of his most famous doctrines." 


The commentary on Book I of the Sentences by Peter of Navarre, also 
known as Peter of Atarrabia, survives in five manuscripts and has been 
critically edited.” The editor Sagüés Azcona hypothesizes that Peter stud- 
ied at Paris at some point early in the fourteenth century (although Sagüés 
Azcona's identification of the doctor whom Peter heard in Paris as John 
Bassols is problematic, since Bassols purportedly lectured on the Sen- 
tences at Reims in 1313). Peter of Navarre was elected Franciscan Provin- 
cial Minister of the province of Aragon in 1317, and Sagüés Azcona sur- 
mises that he was teaching in Spain up to that point, and probably in the 
studium generale at Barcelona. In mid-1320 Peter was replaced as Provin- 
cial Minister, but was elected again to the post in mid-1323, and in Octo- 
ber 1325 was already “Professor of Sacred Theology and Minister of the 
province of Aragon." Incipit-text and colophons, however, merely refer to 
“Brother Peter of Atarrabia," not ‘Minister’ or ‘Professor’, so it is in the 
three academic years between Peter's reigns as Provincial Minister that 


7^ SCHABEL, Theology at Paris, 1316-1345, 172-75, and IDEM, “Parisian Commentaries 
from Peter Auriol to Gregory of Rimini, and the Problem of Predestination", in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1, ed. G.R. EVANS, Leiden-Boston-Kóln 
2002, 221-65, at 240-43. See also DUBA, “Continental Franciscan Quodlibeta", 665-67. 

75 Doctoris Fundati PETRI DE ATARRABIA sive DE NAVARRA, OFM, Jn primum Sententia- 
rum Scriptum, ed. P. SAGÜÉS AZCONA, 2 vols., Madrid 1974. The introduction (vol. I) is 
hereafter cited as SAGUES AZCONA, "Introductio." See also I. VASQUEZ, “El Doctor Funda- 
tus Pedro de Atarrabia. Nuevos estudios sobre la escolastica", in Antonianum 49 (1974), 
533-46. 
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Sagüés Azcona places the composition of his commentary on Book I of 
the Sentences. Moreover, Peter of Navarre refers to Peter Auriol as ‘Doc- 
tor’, a title he received in mid-1318, which confirms Sagüés Azcona’s 
terminus post quem for the text.”° 


Because there is no evidence tying these lectures to Paris or else- 
where, Sagüés Azcona concludes that Peter’s commentary was composed 
when he taught in the studium generale in Barcelona. There he would 
have encountered Aufredo Gonteri, “to whom he alludes more than once 
in his work,” and Petrus Thomae, “in whom we have found at least five 
citations of texts” by Peter of Navarre (Sagüés Azcona simply presumes 
that Gonteri and Petrus Thomae were at Barcelona in those years).’’ The 
citations to Gonteri that Sagüés Azcona adduces are not explicit, but if he 
is correct they yield an awkward terminus post quem of 1322, the date of 
Gonteri’s written commentary, for Peter’s commentary. However, pre- 
cisely because they are not verbatim citations, they may reflect what Peter 
heard in Gonteri’s oral lectures, in which case 1322 would be a terminus 
ante quem. 


At least four times Peter of Navarre himself alludes to his commentar- 
ies on the other three Books of the Sentences, but these texts have not 
been discovered. As mentioned above, Sagüés Azcona claimed to have 
found some disputed questions by Peter, probably from a Quodlibet, in 
BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1012, and he published what he identified as the first 
two questions." From all of this circumstantial evidence, we may infer 
that Peter of Navarre taught in the studium generale of the Franciscans in 
Barcelona, and that he knew arguments of Aufredo Gonteri Brito and 
Petrus Thomae, to which he refers, because he encountered their teaching 
in the studium in Barcelona. 


(4) Petrus Thomae 


We have more evidence linking Petrus Thomae, who in turn cited writings 
by Peter of Navarre and Aufredo Gonteri Brito, to Barcelona. Like Gon- 
salvus Hispanus and Alvaro Pelayo, he was originally a member of the 


76 SAGÜES AZCONA, "Introductio", 14*-21*, 27*, 74*, and 77*. 
77 SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 20*, 25*-26*, 28*, and 74*. 
78 SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 33*. 


7 Published in SAGUES AZCONA, "Introductio", 38*-69*. See DUBA, “Continental Fran- 
ciscan Quodlibeta", 625, for a brief discussion and analysis of the manuscript, with ques- 
tion list on 640-49. 
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province of Santiago de Compostela (Galicia). There is no surviving 
evidence as to where he was educated, although scholars have suggested 
Paris, Toulouse or even Cambridge.*! Earlier scholars claimed that he was 
a sententiarius at Paris, but more recent experts agree that his scholarly 
career occurred mostly—perhaps exclusively—at Barcelona.“ The evi- 
dence for his having studied and taught in Paris derives from the colo- 
phons of several fifteenth-century manuscripts and one dating from 1336 
that refer to him as magister, an academic grade that was not available in 
Aragon-Catalonia at the time save by direct papal intervention, but there 
is no direct evidence that he received a degree in Paris." We have direct 


80 Cf. P. SAGÜÉS AZCONA, “Apuntes para la historia del escotismo", in De doctrina Io- 
annis Duns Scoti, ed. COMMISSIO SCOTISTICA, 13 n. 42, who cites the colophons of the 
following manuscripts as claiming that Petrus Thomae was from the "provincia sancti 
Iacobi": BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 2190; Oxford, Magdalen College Library, Ms. lat. 16; Ox- 
ford, Merton College Library, Ms. 133. To this can be added Cambridge, University Li- 
brary, Ms. FfIIL.23; Krakow, Biblioteka Jagiellońska, cod. 2130; Madrid, Biblioteca Ob- 
serv., Ms. n. 1009. 

ST. y J. CARRERAS Y ARTAU, Historia de la Filosofia Española 2, 474 n. 86; I. BRADY, 
“The Development of the Doctrine on the Immaculate Conception in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury after Aureoli", in Franciscan Studies 15 (1955), 175-202, at 177; E. BUYTAERT, “In- 
troduction”, in PETRUS THOMAE, Quodlibet, ed. E.M. BUYTAERT and M.R. HOOPER (Text 
Series 11), St. Bonaventure, NY-Louvain-Paderborn 1957, vi-vil; SAGUES AZCONA, “A- 
puntes para la historia del escotismo", 14 n. 47. 

82 An exception being O. WEUERS, who included Petrus Thomae in Le travail intellec- 
tuel à la Faculté des arts de Paris : textes et maîtres (ca. 1200-1500) 7 (Studia Artistarum 
15), Turnhout 2007, 238-43. Another interesting, if ambiguous, piece of evidence is Pe- 
trus’ claim to have seen Scotus’ autographs. Of course, if Petrus did handle autograph 
material, where could he have done this but at Paris while still a young student of theol- 
ogy? Cf. PETRUS THOMAE, Quodlibet pars 1 q.3 (ed. BUYTAERT, 52-53): “Modus ponendi 
istud, videlicet rationes huiusmodi esse rationes obiectivae intellectus et voluntatis, est iste, 
innitendo dictis Scoti scriptis de manu sua." This quotation, along with one reporting what 
Scotus said “in quadam cedula" (found in the Quaestiones de modis distinctionum, q.8 
a.2), is well known in the literature; see SAGUES AZCONA, "Apuntes para la historia del 
escotismo", 14-15. 


8 The manuscript from 1336, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3130, refers to Petrus Thomae as ma- 
gister in a colophon to a fragment of the Quaestiones de modis distinctionum. A similar 
title is found in Madrid, Bibl. Observ., Ms. n. 1009, although MARTÍ DE BARCELONA does 
not give a date for the manuscript: “R. P. Petri Thomae Ord. Min. de prov. S. Jacobi Doc- 
toris Parisiensis libri de Innocentia Virginis Mariae"; see “Fra Pere Tomàs (XIV), Doctor 
strenuus et invincibilis", in Estudis Franciscans 39 (1927), 102. John the Canon (Juan 
Marbes) refers to Peter as a baccalarius in Cod. Vat. lat. 3013, where on f. 12r he quotes 
Petrus’ De ente at length and cites the passage as “una solemnis opinio cuiusdam subtilis 
baccalarii cathalani" and adds the marginal annotation of “opinio Thomae." See C. BALIC, 
“De critica textuali Scholasticorum scriptis accommodata", in Antonianum 20 (1945), 294- 
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evidence that Peter taught in Barcelona. A document attests that Peter was 
at the convent at Barcelona in 1314," and he is first mentioned as lector at 
the Barcelona studium in 1316 during the investigation of Arnau of Villa- 
nova. He was a 'professor of theology' at Barcelona in 1325. After 1332 
he entered papal service at Avignon and acted as an abbreviator and later 
as a penitentiary." 


Eligius Buytaert provided question-lists for Petrus Thomae's writings 
De modis distinctionum, De ente, De esse intelligibili and De unitate mi- 
nori. By means of internal references, Geoffrey Bridges has posited their 
chronological order. E.P. Bos added other works to Petrus’ corpus, and, 
by a survey of all of the extant manuscripts, Garrett Smith has given the 
definitive list." Petrus Thomae composed the following works: 
(1) Reportatio in I Sententiarum (1 ms.): question-list by Gál, que- 


stions ed. Gal, Maierü and Schabel." 
(2) Quaestiones de esse intelligibili (8 mss.)." 


95; this clarifies FRIEDMAN and SCHABEL, "Introduction", 8 n. 11. 


*^ According to WEBSTER, Els menorets, 373. Peter was probably present in Barcelona 
as early as 1303, the year he acted as advisor to the Bishop Ponç de Gualba. Cf. J. 
BAUCELLS 1 REIG, “Documentacion franciscana en el archivo capitular de Barcelona: I. los 
franciscanos de la diócesis de Barcelona en los siglos XIII y XIV", in Archivo ibero- 
americano 40 (1980), 339-81, 365; Las visitas pastorales y los "comunes " del primer ano 
del pontificado del obispo de Barcelona Pong de Gualba (a. 1303), ed. J.M. MARTI 
BoNET, Barcelona 1983, 136-38 (for the second reference we wish to thank Robin Vose, 
who informed us that a Dominican of the same name professed at Barcelona in 1280 and 
was vicar in 1314). 

85 Cf. BRADY, "The Later Years of Petrus Thomae", 249-57. 

56 See E. BUYTAERT, “The Scholastic Writings of Petrus Thomae", in Theologie in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart, hrsg. v. J. AUER und H. VOLK, München 1957, 927-40; G.G. 
BRIDGES, /dentity and Distinction in Petrus Thomae (Franciscan Institute Publications: 
Philosophy Series 14), St. Bonaventure, NY 1959, 1-14; The Tract De Unitate Minori of 
Petrus Thome, ed. E.P. Bos (RTPM Bibliotheca 5), Leuven 2002, 1-2. For lists of manu- 
scripts, see now the comprehensive inventory by G.R. SMITH, "Bibliotheca Manuscripta 
Petri Thomae", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 52 (2010), 161-200. 

87 G. GAL, “Petrus Thomae’s Proof for the Existence of God”, in Franciscan Studies 56 
(1998), 115-51; A. MAIERU, “Logica e teologia trinitarian el Commento alle Sentenze 
attribuito a Petrus Thomae", in Lectionum Varietates Hommage à Paul Vignaux (1904- 
1987), éd. J. JOLIVET, Z. KALUZA, et A. DE LIBERA, Paris 1991, 177-98; C. SCHABEL, “Pe- 
ter Thomae's Question on Divine Foreknowledge from His Sentences Commentary", in 
Franciscan Studies 61 (2003), 1-35. 

88 An edition was announced by O. Goode in 1961; see "Editions de textes d'auteurs 
medievaux”, in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 3 (1961), 156, and O. GOODE, De esse 
intelligibili quidditatum creabilium in Deo apud aliquos scotistas, principaliter apud Pe- 
trum Thomas (Dissertatio ad consequendum gradum Laureae in Philosophia exhibita), 
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(3) Quaestiones de ente (De conceptu entis, De transcendentibus) (7 
mss.): q.13 ed. Dumont.” 

(4) Quaestiones de modis distinctionum (Formalitates breves) (23 mss.). 

(5) Quaestio de distinctione praedicamentorum (Formalitates confla- 
tiles) (36 mss.): ed. Venice 1517, Bos.” 

(6) Quodlibet (1 ms.+ 1 fragment): ed. Hooper-Buytaert."! 

(7) Quaestiones de unitate minori (or De unitate minori numerali) (3 
mss.): ed. Bos." 

(8) Libellus de divite Christiano (2 ms. * 1 fragment). 

(9) Liber de originali Virginis conceptione (de innocentia Virginis 
Mariae) (8 mss.: 6 Latin, 2 French): ed. Louvain 1665.” 

(10) Quaestiones de formis (1 ms.). 

(11) Super Metaphysicam (lost but cited in 7 above). 

(12) Super libros Physicorum (lost).^* 

(13) Super II Sententiarum (lost). 


Of these, works (3), (4), (8) and (9) have notes indicating that the works 
originated in Barcelona: (3) *Here end the questions De ente, disputed and 


Roma 1962. G.R. Smith has begun an edition of this work. 


*? S.D. DUMONT, “Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Fourteenth Century: II. The 
De Ente of Peter Thomae”, in Medieval Studies 50 (1988), 186-256; an edition of the en- 
tire work was begun in the 1950s but apparently never finished; see BRIDGES, Identity and 
Distinction in Petrus Thomae, 15 n. 43. 


? E p. Bos, “Petrus Thomae's De Distinctione Predicamentorum (With A Working Edi- 
tion)", in The Winged Chariot: Collected Essays on Plato and Platonism in Honor of L.M. 
de Rijk, ed. M. KARDAUN and J. SPRUYT, Leiden 2000, 277-312. 


?! See above, n. 78. Two questions from the De modis distinctionum were included in this work. 


?? The Tract De Unitate Minori of Petrus Thome, ed. E.P. Bos (RTPM Bibliotheca 5), 
Leuven 2002. 


% See Monumenta antiqua immaculatae conceptionis sacratissimae virginis Mariae, ed. 
PETRUS DE ALVA ET ASTORGA, Louvain 1664, 212-74 (reprt. Bruxelles 1967). An edition 
was announced by I. Brady in 1959 but never completed; see “Editions de textes”, in Bul- 
letin de philosophie médiévale 1 (1959), 106. 

°4 BUYTAERT, “The Scholastic Writings of Petrus Thomae", 939, reports a reference to this 
work in the Principium of Mathias Dóring: “Nam ut communiter fertur et ponitur inclusive in 
prologo I Physicorum secundum glossam illius ingeniosi doctoris Petri Thomae..." Accord- 
ing to the tabula quaestionum in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 2190, at one point there was a work 
entitled Quaestiones super libros Physicorum present in the manuscript which might have 
been by Petrus Thomae. In her description of this manuscript, A. Maier suggests that the 
missing work may be identical with the equally anonymous quidam liber super libros physi- 
corum found in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 2016, also attributed to Petrus Thomae. We 
have not been able to verify this. A partial list of the questions in the Vatican manuscript may 
be found in A. MAIER, Ausgehendes Mittelalter 1. Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Geistesgeschich- 
te des 14. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI (Storia e letteratura 97), Roma 
1964, 251, and VAZQUEZ, Aportaciones histórico-literarias", 655. 
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declared by Brother Petrus Thomae of the Order of Friars Minor in the 
studium of Barcelona” (Wien, ONB, Cod. 1494); (4) “Here end the ques- 
tions Formalitates, determined by Petrus Thomae of the Order of Friars 
Minor in the studium of Barcelona” (Madrid, BN, Ms. 2016; Wien, ONB, 
Cod. 1494; Salamanca, Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms. 2359); (8) “Brother 
Petrus Thomae, lector of the Friars Minor of Barcelona” (Bordeaux, BM, 
Ms. 267; Prohemium); (9) “Brother Petrus Thomae, lector of the Friars 
Minor in the convent of Barcelona” (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1288; dedica- 
tion). 


A solid terminus post quem for (1), Petrus’ commentary on Book I of 
the Sentences, is provided by Peter Auriol’s Scriptum on Book I of the 
Sentences, available from mid-1317, when Petrus Thomae was already 
lector at Barcelona. In (1), (3) and (4), Sagüés Azcona found citations of 
Peter of Navarre (in [3], De ente, as “Brother Peter of Atarrabia”, and in 
[4] as “Master Peter of Atarravia" and “this doctor.") This appears to push 
the terminus post quem for Petrus Thomae's lectures on the Sentences to 
1322-23 (1325 being the terminus ante quem, since he was professor in 
that year), and it sets a weak terminus ante quem for De ente of mid-1325 
(perhaps even 1324 if it is unlikely that Provincial Minister Peter of Na- 
varre would have been cited simply as “brother”). Given references to 
King James II of Aragon and his son John, (8) was written before 1327 
and (9) probably also, but certainly before 1334. 


Thus works (1) through (8), at least, were composed between 1322 
and 1327. If we assign items (3), (4), (8) and (9) to Barcelona, and no 
work is attributed to Paris, it is reasonable to assume that works (1) 
through (9) all originated in Barcelona, and there is no reason to think that 
the Aristotelian commentaries (11)-(12) were composed elsewhere, al- 
though they could have been composed before 1322. 


It should be noted that Buytaert is inclined to give the date of Thomas 
Aquinas' canonization in mid-1323 as the terminus ante quem for Petrus 
Thomae's Quodlibet, item (6), because of Petrus’ attitude toward some of 
Thomas' previously condemned articles. This argument is far from com- 
pelling for a Franciscan, however, and in fact Ignatius Brady has con- 
cluded that it is simply wrong in the case of Petrus Thomae.” 


Gathering together all of our circumstantial evidence and inferential 
reasoning, we propose the following chronological construction. Aufredo 
Gonteri Brito lectured on the Sentences in Barcelona in 1320-1321 or be- 


?5 Brapy, “The Later Years of Peter Thomae", 252. 
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fore, completing his written commentary in 1322. Peter of Navarre heard 
Gonteri lecture and read the Sentences himself in 1320-1321 or, more 
likely, in 1321-1322. Petrus Thomae read the Sentences in 1322-1323 or, 
more probably, in 1323-1324 (more precise than the date ca. 1323-1326 
that Schabel has supported elsewhere). Schabel has argued previously for 
this sequence of Gonteri, Peter of Navarre and Petrus Thomae, and in an 
obscure footnote, Ignatius Brady appears ultimately to reached the same 
conclusion about the sequence of teachers in Barcelona, “despite what 
scholars (myself among them) have written.””° 


(5) William of Rubio 


Our final Franciscan from the studium in Barcelona is William of Rubio.” 
There is little evidence concerning him. He was probably born in Barce- 
lona, and he surely entered the Franciscans at the convent in Barcelona. A 
colophon in an otherwise very late and suspect manuscript lists William as 
responsible for a reportatio of Francis of Marchia’s commentary on Book 
II of the Sentences (composed in Paris ca. 1320), while two rather reliable 
witnesses state that William prepared a reportatio of Francis’ commentary 
on Book IV of the Sentences, dated 1323.% William himself composed a 
large commentary on all four Books of the Sentences, extant only in an 
early modern edition.” He was Franciscan Provincial Minister of Aragon 
in 1333 or 1334, when the Order approved his commentary in Assisi, but 


% BRADY, “The Later Years of Peter Thomae", 253 n. 11. 


% On whom see J.M. RUBERT CANDAU, “Fr. Guillermo Rubió, O.F.M.: Apuntes bio- 
bibliogräfico-doctrinales”, in Archivo ibero-americano 30 (1928), 5-32; IDEM, “Fr. Gui- 
llermo Rubió, O.F.M.: Doctrinas filosóficas", in Archivo ibero-americano 32 (1929), 145- 
81, 33 (1930), 5-42; IDEM, Guillermo Rubio y el objeto de la ciencia y de la fe en los 
‘Quodlibetos’ de Ockam, Madrid 1934; IDEM, El realismo y el escepticismo en la filosofía 
de Guillermo Rubio. Estudio de las caracteristicas de la filosofia peculiar del siglo XIV a 
través de un representante espanol, Madrid 1944; IDEM, Guillermo Rubio y la teoria de la 
intución, Madrid 1945; IDEM El conocimiento de Dios en la filosofia de Guillermo Rubio: 
una aportación a la filosofia española medieval, Madrid, 1952; IDEM, La filosofía del siglo 
XIV a través de Guillermo Rubió, Madrid 1952. 

?* RL. FRIEDMAN and C. SCHABEL, “Francis of Marchia's Commentary on the Sen- 
tences: Question List and State of Research", in Mediaeval Studies 63 (2001), 31-106, at 
92 and 106. 

?? A critical edition in 10 volumes was prepared by J. Lomba Fuentes and accepted for 
publication by the C.S.I.C. in 1972; see V. MUNOZ DELGADO, “Logica Hispano-Portuguesa 
hasta 1600 (Notas bibliográfico-doctrinales)", in Repertorio de historia de las ciencias 
eclesiasticas en España (Corpus Scriptorum Sacrorum Hispaniae. Estudios 4), Salamanca 
1972, 58-59. 
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because of what we know about other Provincial Ministers, he could not 
have been elected to that position before late 1326 or perhaps the end of 
1327. 


It appears, then, that William of Rubio studied theology at Paris, but 
there is no evidence that he became sententiarius there. His main modern 
student, José Rubert Candau, suggests that, following his Parisian sojourn, 
he later perhaps “lectured on the Sentences at Barcelona or redacted them 
definitively there while being provincial.” Candáu and Ignatius Brady 
also point out that in his commentary on Book IV of the Sentences Wil- 
liam uses Barcelona as an example in a way that suggests he was there 
and not in Paris: “It is impossible for something existing in Barcelona to 
be at the same time with another in Rome.”"” 


In his commentary on the Sentences, William of Rubio twice refers to 
his own Quodlibeta, ^ disputations that he probably conducted after his 
lectures on the Sentences but before 1333-1334. Furthermore, William 
displays an extensive knowledge of the commentaries on the Sentences by 
William of Ockham and especially Walter Chatton, whose Reportatio on 
all four Books dates to 1321-1323. 


We thus propose the following scenario as probable: William of 
Rubio lectured on the Sentences at the Franciscan studium generale at 
Barcelona between 1324 (when a “William de Rubera" is recorded as be- 


100 GUILELMUS DE RUBIONE, OFM, Disputata in quatuor libros Magistri Sententiarum, 2 
vols., Paris, 1517-18, vol. I, f. i (the date is given as Assisi, 25 May 1333, but perhaps the 
approval was done at the Assisi General Chapter, which was in 1334: RUBERT CANDAU, 
“Fr. Guillermo Rubió, O.F.M.: Apuntes bio-bibliográfico-doctrinales", 11-13; IDEM, £7 
conocimiento de Dios, 10-12; cf. SAGUES AZCONA, "Introductio", 18*-22*). 

101 RUBERT CANDAU, “Fr. Guillermo Rubió, O.F.M.: Apuntes bio-bibliográfico- 
doctrinales”, 18; repeated in El conocimiento de Dios, p. 13. 

102 RUBERT CANDÁU, “Fr. Guillermo Rubió, O.F.M.: Apuntes bio-bibliográfico- 
doctrinales”, 15 n. 4; IDEM, El conocimiento de Dios, 13, n. 5; BRADY, “The Later Years of 
Peter Thomae", 254 and n. 19, citing William of Rubio’s /n IV Sent. d.10 q.9 (ed. Paris, f. 
140ra): “Impossibile est aliquod totum existens Barchinone, esse simul cum alio existente 
Rome, nisi ambo sint in aliquo alio uno simul.... Et quando dicitur quod existens tantum 
Barchinone non potest esse unitum cum alio existente similiter tantum Rome...” 

103 Citations in RUBERT CANDÁU, “Fr. Guillermo Rubió, O.F.M.: Apuntes bio- 
bibliografico-doctrinales”, 29-31; IDEM, E/ conocimiento de Dios, 24-26; DUBA, “Conti- 
nental Franciscan Quodlibeta", 628-29. 

104 RUBERT CANDAU, “Fr. Guillermo Rubió, O.F.M.: Doctrinas filosóficas”, 154-59; 
IDEM, El conocimiento de Dios, 38-43; WALTER CHATTON, Reportatio super Sententias, 
Liber I, distinctiones 1-9 (Texts and Studies 141), ed. J.C. WEY et G.J. ETZKORN, Toronto 
2002, vil. 
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ing in residence)? and 1331, at the latest, and conducted at least two 
quodlibetal disputes that necessarily took place before 1333. 


(6) Common Elements 


The common element in these inferential constructions is that four and 
perhaps five major Franciscan theologians, who were influential for more 
than a century, were active at the Franciscan studium generale in Barce- 
lona in the 1320s and composed a variety of works at the convent. More- 
over, there is evidence that four of them had studied theology in Paris. A 
document of June 1303 attests that Poncius Carbonell and Aufredo 
Gonteri Brito were in Paris at that date; Gonteri himself remarks that he 
*heard" John Duns Scotus for a long time; a manuscript of Hugh of No- 
vocastro's commentary on the Sentences suggests that Gonteri served as 
his secretary or reporter in Paris in the early to mid-1310s.'°° (We assume 
that Hugh never taught in Barcelona.) It is possible that Peter of Navarre's 
knowledge of Hugh of Novocastro's doctrines derives from a copy of 
Hugh's Sentences-commentary that Gonteri brought to Barcelona, but it 1s 
more likely that Peter of Navarre was also in Paris, where he probably 
“heard” John Bassols lecture." William of Rubio, in turn, was Francis of 
Marchia's reporter in Paris in the early 1320s. Ironically, it is the most 
prolific writer of the five, Petrus Thomae, whom we cannot place cer- 
tainly in Paris. Yet as Neslihan Senocak points out in her article in this 
volume, the general rule seems to have been that, in order to read the Sen- 
tences at a Franciscan studium generale, one would have needed to have 
studied theology at Paris. 


The evidence for the level of instruction in the studium generale at 
Barcelona is mixed. On the one hand, the teachers did not simply lecture 
but also engaged in advanced disputations at the convent. It is likely that 
Aufredo Gonteri held one or more quodlibetal disputations at the Minorite 
convent, as well as ordinary disputations. If Sagüés Azcona is correct, 
Peter of Navarre also held a quodlibetal disputation in Barcelona, as did 
Petrus Thomae, whose Quaestiones de ente are said to have been “dis- 


105 WEBSTER, Els menorets, 373. 

16 Doucet, “Der unbekannte Skotist”, 202; AMORÓS, *Anfredo Gontero", 549 and 551; 
DUBA-FRIEDMAN-SCHABEL, “Henry of Harclay”, 300-2. 

107 SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 15*. If J. Coll is correct, however, this also could 
have been at Barcelona. More research on John Bassols is required. For a new appraisal of 
the available evidence concerning John Bassols, see COURTENAY, “Early Scotists at Paris”, 
forthcoming. 
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puted” in Barcelona. Finally, William of Rubio may also have held quod- 
libetal debates at Barcelona. 


On the other hand, the frequent use of the word compilatio in connec- 
tion with these writings from Barcelona (especially the phrasing of the 
incipit to Gonteri’s commentary on Book II of the Sentences and of the 
colophon to his question on poverty) suggests that the audience at Barce- 
lona required, if not cursory lectures, at least more introductory instruc- 
tion than the students at Paris, and that the theologians who taught them 
were more concerned with passing on and explaining views of major theo- 
logians of the past than with establishing their own doctrine. Much of 
Gonteri's commentary is in fact copied from others verbatim." The same 
is true of the commentary of Peter of Navarre, who relied heavily on the 
commentary of John Bassols (although Sagüés Azcona finally pronounced 
himself unable to decide in which direction the copying ran and suggested 
that each copied from the other”). The colophon in the sole witness of 
the commentary on the Sentences by Petrus Thomae, Cod. Vat. lat. 1106, 
calls the text a Reportatio compilata.” (Even the commentary on the 
Metaphysics by Antonius Andreae is described in some manuscripts as a 
compilatio.''') 


The major theologian whom the Barcelona Franciscans followed most 
closely was John Duns Scotus.'" The incipit to Gonteri’s commentary on 
Book II of the Sentences, written in Barcelona, explicitly mentions Scotus 
as the doctor to whom he adheres above all others; within the text, Gonteri 
states often that he follows Scotus almost everywhere, referring to him as 


!* DUBA-FRIEDMAN-SCHABEL, “Henry of Harclay”, 287-90, 293-310. 

109 SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 78*-79*; R.L. FRIEDMAN, “The Sentences Commen- 
tary, 1250-1320: General Trends, the Impact of the Religious Orders, and the Test Case of 
Predestination", in Medieval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1, ed. 
EVANS, 78-79. 

110 GAL, “Petrus Thomae's Proof for the Existence of God", 116. 

"ll MARTÍ DE BARCELONA, “Fra Antoni Andreu, OFM, Doctor Dulcifluus", 321-46, at 
329 and 331: “Explicit Scriptum super Metaphysicam Aristotelis secundum novam transla- 
tionem, compilatum a Fratre Antonio Andree, Ordinis Minorum, provincie Aragonie" 
(Berlin, SPBK, Ms. theol. lat. qu. 32 [Rose 975]; Cambridge, Gonville and Caius Library, 
Ms. 335); "Expliciunt questiones super duodecim huius Metaphysice compilate a Fratre 
Antonio Andree, Ordinis Minorum, de provincia Aragonie" (Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Cod. Conv. Soppr. J. V.17). 

112 See, e.g., J. CARRERAS Y ARTAU, “Notas sobre el escotismo medieval en la provincia 
franciscana de Aragon", in Antonianum 40 (1965), 467-79; P. SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Apuntes 
para la historia del escotismo en España en el siglo XIV", in De doctrina Ioannis Duns 
Scoti, ed. COMMISSIO SCOTISTICA, 3-19. 
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doctor noster or even just as doctor. ” Peter of Navarre states that he fol- 
lows Scotus “in many things,” and he copies entire paragraphs from Sco- 
tus without citing him.!!* Petrus Thomae, in turn, calls Scotus the doctor, 
and in those parts of his Sentences-commentary that have been edited so 
far, he tries to explain Scotus’ Ordinatio more briefly and clearly.'' At 
least four of his other works are devoted to the detailed analysis and de- 
fense of especially controversial points of Scotus’ philosophy, such as the 
formal distinction and its relation to other distinctions (De modis distinc- 
tionum), the univocity of being and its associated difficulties (De ente), 
the role of “less than numerical unity” in the theory of individuation (De 
unitate minori), and the production of the essences of creatable beings in 
the divine intellect (De esse intelligibili; in this treatise, however, Scotus’ 
position is rejected). 


Yet none of these ‘Scotists’ was a slavish follower of the master, no 
matter how loyal to his teaching they claimed to be. Aufredo Gonteri con- 
tradicted “his master” when he deemed it necessary, although he cau- 
tioned that perhaps he just did not understand Scotus (something which 
might be said of many commentators on Scotus). Peter of Navarre also 
noted explicitly when he needed to turn against Scotus." Even when 
paraphrasing Scotus, Petrus Thomae tacitly skipped over or downplayed 
aspects of his theory that he did not appreciate. William of Rubio, the 
most indepedent and least ‘Scotistic’ of the four Barcelona Franciscans 
who left major works in Scholastic theology, felt no qualms in rejecting 
some of Scotus’ more controversial opinions, such as his position that the 
Trinitarian relations of origin are not formally infinite." Although he ac- 
cepted Scotus’ doctrine that concepts can be formed that are univocally 
common to God and to creatures and are based on no common reality out- 
side the mind, he denied that such concepts are predicated in quid of God 
or creatures, and he even denied that the transcendentals as such are per- 
fectiones simpliciter.''* On other issues, however, such as the plurality of 
substantial forms in the human composite, he followed the traditional 


3 Doucet, “Der unbekannte Skotist”, 201-03; AMORÓS, “Anfredo Gontero”, 551; 
DUBA-FRIEDMAN-SCHABEL, “Henry of Harclay”, 292. 


^ SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 71*. 


2 E.g., GAL, “Petrus Thomae's Proof for the Existence of God"; SCHABEL, “Peter 
Thomae's Question on Divine Foreknowledge from His Sentences Commentary." 


$ SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 72*-73*. 
7 Cf. GUILELMUS DE RUBIONE, Jn 1 Sent. d.33 q.1 (vol. 1, ff. 197v-200v). 
8 Cf. GUILELMUS DE RUBIONE, In I Sent. d.33 q.2 (vol. 1, ff. 200v-204r). 
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Franciscan teaching, denying that the intellective soul informs prime mat- 
ter directly and positing a corporeal substantial form in addition to the 
intellective one. ? 


The Barcelona Franciscans also found occasion to argue about Scotus. 
For example, Peter of Navarre criticized Aufredo Gonteri for misunder- 
standing and misinterpreting Scotus, ^ and attacked other, unnamed in- 
terpreters of Scotus who thought that he maintained a plurality of formali- 
ties in divinis; Peter adamantly held the opposing view. In this he was 
joined by William of Rubio, who maintained that Scotus never held to a 
plurality of formalities in God and who mitigated the force of Scotus’ 
formal distinction to the point that it would mean only a distinction of 
concepts. According to William of Rubio, everything in God is indistincta 
in re extra. Peter of Navarre was criticized by Petrus Thomae, who dis- 
agreed with the former's attempt to harmonize Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus on the issue of the univocity of being, and was less than compli- 
mentary in his disagreement with Peter."! Petrus Thomae had little pa- 
tience for many of Scotus’ interpreters, and often argues against Peter 
Auriol, William of Alnwick, Alexander of Alessandria and James of Ascoli. 


IV. Conclusion 


The studium generale of Barcelona in the early fourteenth century was not 
simply generale in name and provinciale in reality. In medieval terms, it 
was truly international. Of the four major Scholastic theologians whom 
we have discussed, only William of Rubio was a local boy, whereas Peter 
of Navarre was from the kingdom of that name, Petrus Thomae came 
from Galicia (probably Compostela and not Barcelona), and Aufredo 
Gonteri was from Brittany. Thus, Petrus Thomae and Aufredo Gonteri 
had traveled to Barcelona over 500 miles from their homes. Likewise, 
these theologians composed a variety of works, which survive in as many 
as 35 copies, not just in the neighborhood of Barcelona but elsewhere in 
what 1s modern Spain, England, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Serbia, 
the Czech Republic and Poland. Notably, Petrus Thomae, the author most 
clearly connected to Barcelona, is the most popular author, but all four 


119 On the plurality of substantial forms in William of Rubio, see RUBERT CANDAU, La 
philosofia del siglo XIV a través de Guillermo Rubio, 115-28. 


120 SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 72*. 


121 SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 79*: “Tamen, salva reverentia dicentis, ipse non ha- 
buit intellectum doctoris sui" and “iste sic opinans non habet intellectum Scoti." 
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were read at least into the mid-fifteenth century." 


Peter of Navarre, William of Rubio and Poncius Carbonell were ap- 
pointed to the post of Provincial Minister of Aragon. Petrus Thomae was 
not so politically successful: he became a papal penitentiary before he ran 
afoul of the ecclesiastical authorities, dying in prison in 1340, charged 
with witchcraft. We know nothing of the later career of Aufredo Gonteri 
Brito. Brady suggests that the struggles within the Franciscan Order and 
with Pope John XXII were especially acute in Catalonia: there is evidence 
of the crisis there in 1327, and the rupture of 1328 was probably felt more 
there than elsewhere.” Brady was trying to explain why Petrus Thomae 
left Barcelona around that time; we might guess further that the brief pe- 
riod of the convent’s glory came to an end because of these events. The 
Franciscan studium generale in Barcelona never again reached anywhere 
near the same heights as it did in the 1320s. 


University of Cyprus — University of Notre Dame 


12 This is true simply based on the dating of manuscripts and editions in the cases of Pe- 
trus Thomae and William of Rubio, while extensive citations prove the same for Aufredo 
Gonteri and Peter of Navarre: DUBA, “Continental Franciscan Quodlibeta", 622-23. The 
Franciscan school at Erfurt is one example of the influence of the Barcelona Franciscans, 
where the works of Petrus Thomae and Peter of Navarre were read by Johann Bremer, 
Matthias Dóring, Nicolai Lakmann and John Foxal; see L. MEIER, *De Schola Franciscana 
Erfordiensi Saeculi XV", in Antonianum 5 (1930), 57-94, 157-202, 333-362, 443-474; 
IDEM, "Citations scolastiques chez Jean Bremer", in RTAM 4 (1932), 160-86; IDEM, Die 
Barfüsserschule zu Erfurt (BGPThM 38.2), Münster 1958. Another example of Peter of 
Navarre's influence can be found in Himbert of Garda and the author of the anonymous 
commentary on the Sentences found in Wien, ÓNB, Cod. 1439, both of which cite Peter of 
Navarre by name; see SAGÜÉS AZCONA, "Introductio", 26*, 69*-80* and text 43-44, 135- 
36; R.L. FRIEDMAN and C.D. SCHABEL, “The Vitality of Franciscan Theology at Paris in 
the 1320's: MS Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Palatinus 1439", in AHDLMA 
63 (1996), 357-72. 


73 BRADY, “The Later Years of Peter Thomae", 253. 


LA PEINE DE MORT EST-ELLE LÉGITIME ? LE STUDIUM 
FRANCISCAIN DE COLOGNE S'INTERROGE AU XIV¢ SIÈCLE 


FRANÇOIS-XAVIER PUTALLAZ 


°°° le mot d'un juriste du XIII siècle, «les bons évitent de pécher 
par amour de la vertu, les méchants par crainte du châtiment »'. 


Tous les historiens s’accordent sur ce point : la peine de mort vise au 
premier chef l’efficacité. Elle doit valoir par son caractère d’exemplarité 
et détourner d’accomplir le mal. C’est la raison pour laquelle les moyens 
utilisés doivent être particulièrement atroces : la pendaison (moyen le plus 
commun d’exécution) imposait qu’on dresse des potences nombreuses et 
bien en vue (les gibets de Montfaucon, par exemple, permettaient la pen- 
daison simultanée de soixante suppliciés). Décapitation, saut du haut 
d’un tour, étaient également utilisés. Les femmes, à la suite d'un avorte- 
ment, pouvaient subir l'enfouissement dans la terre ou dans la vase ; les 
faux-monnayeurs étaient ébouillantés avant d'étre pendus ; d'autres, trai- 
nés par un cheval jusqu'à ce que mort s'ensuive. Quant au bücher, suppli- 
ce du feu à haute portée symbolique, il visera bien sûr les hérétiques. 


Ce que je veux rappeler par là, c'est que le chátiment doit étre cruel, et 
frapper d'autant plus les imaginations qu'on le veut dissuasif. Voilà donc 
un paradoxe significatif : on reproche souvent au Moyen Âge d'avoir été 
le temps de supplices atroces (ce qui est vrai) ; or c'est de maniére délibé- 
rée qu'il l'a fait : à des fins de prévention. Sinon, à quoi bon la peine de 
mort ? Quel en serait le sens si, exécutée en catimini au petit matin, de- 
vant quelques témoins, elle n'ébranlait pas les imaginations ? Le Moyen 
Âge avait opté, à tort ou à raison, pour la peine de mort ; on ne peut lui 
reprocher l'incohérence : il a recherché le type de « publicité » qui lui 
semblait adapté : l’atrocité publique. 


Du coup, ce qui frappe, c'est l'évidente disproportion entre la peine 
capitale et le genre de délit qu'elle sanctionne. Car ce ne sont pas seule- 


! J, IMBERT, La peine de mort. Histoire-actualité, Paris 1967, 76. 

? Cf. IDEM, Ibid., 71. 

? Il semble que la France ne connaisse ni la noyade ni la lapidation, pratiquées dans 
d'autres régions. 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 


Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 393-405 
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ment les meurtres et les homicides qui sont punis de mort, ou le viol et la 
trahison, mais encore les fréquentes atteintes à la propriété, notamment 
l'incendie, le vol et la rapine’. 


Une telle disproportion paraît choquante. Et elle l’est si on imagine 
faussement que la peine avait pour fonction l’amendement du coupable. 
Mais ce n’est évidemment pas le cas ; le but est ailleurs : on cherche 
l'efficacité : supprimer les pires malfrats, et dissuader les autres. 


I. Une question morale et moderne 


Cette disproportion entre d'une part un délit, tel le vol qui porte sur la 
propriété, et d'autre part l'aspect brutal et irrémédiable de la peine de 
mort, suscite la question suivante que l'on découvre dans un manuscrit 
étonnant : le manuscrit 51 déposé au Couvent des Cordeliers de Fribourg 
en Suisse? : « Utrum sit iustum aliquem occidere pro re temporali scilicet 
pro furto, vel pro rapina, vel consimili » (« Est-il juste de mettre à mort 
quelqu'un pour une affaire matérielle, par exemple pour vol, rapine ou 
autre action semblable ? »)°. 


La question citée constitue la 36° des trente-sept anonymes Quaestio- 
nes morales bene pulcre ac moderne contenues dans le manuscrit 51, 
ff. 57r-60r’. Une étude fouillée du manuscrit autorise une double thèse : 


^ Plus exactement, c'est d’ordinaire la double récidive de vol qui entrainait la mort. 


? Sur ce théme précis, l'auteur pouvait connaitre la position trés claire de IOANNES DUNS 
SCOTUS, Opus Oxoniense IV d.15 q.3 n.8, dans Joannis Duns Scoti... Opera omnia 18, ed. 
L. WADDING, Paris 1894, 375, pour qui la peine de mort est justifiée en cas de blasphéme, 
d'adultére ou d'idolátrie. En revanche, il s'oppose à l'usage de la peine capitale en cas de 
vol. La raison en est la loi mosaique et évangélique : « Deus in lege Moysi, vel Evangelica 
explicite non excepit peccatum furti ab illo praecepto Non occides, ut scilicet propter hoc 
peccatum liceat hominem occidere ; et ideo nisi revocaverit aliqua revocatione speciali, 
quod non habetur ex Scriptura, nec de bulla super hoc descendente de Coelo audivimus, 
non video quod lex aliqua justa possit statuere hominem occidi pro furto solo ». Scot va 
jusqu'à proposer des sanctions pécuniaires susceptibles de remplacer la peine capitale en 
cas d'atteinte à la propriété. 

$ Fribourg (Suisse), Couvent des PP. Cordeliers, Ms. 51, ff. 57r-60r. 

7 Une description paléographique et codicologique du codex a été réalisée par P. 
LADNER et C. JORG ; elle est reproduite dans R. IMBACH, « Die Handschrift 51 der Freibur- 
ger Franziskanerbibliothek und das darin enthaltene Fragment des Ockham zugeschrieben 
Traktats De principiis theologiae », dans Filosofia e teologia nel trecento, Studi in ricordo 
di Eugenio Randi, a cura di L. BIANCHI (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 1), Louvain-la- 
Neuve 1994, 105-27. 
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premièrement, ces questions morales, rédigées par un franciscain", sont 
probablement la transcription de cours ou de disputes tenues au studium 
franciscain de Cologne ; deuxièmement, le /ector coloniensis qui en est 
l’auteur les a tenues vers 1340. 


On peut partir de l’hypothèse que ces questions reflètent le mode de 
l’enseignement au studium franciscain de Cologne, une trentaine d’années 
après la mort de Duns Scot’. C’est vers 1260 que les frères érigèrent un 
studium generale dans cette ville devenue le siège du ministre provincial 
de la province comprenant la Westphalie, Hessen, le Rheinland, le Fried- 
land, la Belgique, et une partie de la Hollande". Après avoir suivi au 
moins deux années d'études préliminaires dans un studium particulare, 
les fréres les plus doués étaient envoyés à ce studium de Cologne, afin d'y 
étudier la théologie durant quatre ans, avant que les meilleurs ne soient 
envoyés dans un studium generale liés à une Université". Jusque dans ces 
studia, le savoir se trouvait forcément internationalisé. En particulier, les 
trente-sept Quaestiones morales du Ms. 51 fournissent un exemple pro- 
bant de ce que William Courtenay avait appelé « l'invasion de la théolo- 
gie anglaise » influençant de manière trés profonde les penseurs de la gé- 
nération post-ockhamienne". 


* Cf. Zur geistigen Welt der Franziskaner im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, die Bibliothek des 
Franziskanerklosters in Freiburg/Schweiz. Akten der Tagung des Mediävistischen Instituts 
der Universität Freiburg vom 15. Oktober 1993, hrsg. v. R. IMBACH und E. TREMP, Fri- 
bourg (Suisse) 1995. 


? Pour quelques indications techniques, voir F.-X. PUTALLAZ, J.-F. GENEST, R. IMBACH, 
« Les futurs contingents entre Oxford et Cologne, (Fribourg, Cordeliers 51) », dans Che- 
mins de la pensée médiévale. Etudes offertes à Zénon Kaluza, éd. P.J.J. M. BAKKER (Textes 
et études du Moyen Âge 20), Paris 2002, 379-438 ; F.-X. PUTALLAZ, « Cherchez l'auteur ! 
Un curieux manuscrit du XIV? siècle », dans Was ist Philosophie im Mittelalter? hrsg. v. J. 
AERTSEN und A. SPEER (Miscellanea Medievalia 26), Berlin-New York 1998, 304-11. A 
propos d'autres questions éditées dans le manuscrit, voir F.-X. PUTALLAZ, « L'infinité des 
actes réflexifs, à l'époque de Guillaume d'Ockham. Annexe: Cord. 51, ‘Utrum actus 
rectus et reflexio sint idem realiter aut diversi actus’ », dans Selbstbewufitsein und Person 
im Mittelalter, Symposium des Philosophischen Seminars der Universität Hannovers vom 
24. bis 26. Februar 2004, hrsg. v. G. MENSCHING, Würzburg 2005, 248-68. 
? E. MEUTHEN, « Die alte Universität », dans Kölner Universitätsgeschichte 1, Kóln- 
Wien 1988, 37 sqq., qui suit C. ESSER, « Das Generalstudium des Franziskanerordens in 
Köln », dans Studium generale Köln 1248, hrsg. v. C.J. HERING, Köln 1948, 14-16. 
' Lorsqu'un frère, tel Duns Scot, qui portait le titre de magister à Paris ou Oxford, re- 
venait enseigner au sein du studium non universitaire, il portait le titre de /ector, ici de 
lector coloniensis. 
? W. J. COURTENAY, « The Role of English Thought in the Transformation of Univer- 
sity Education in the Late Middle Ages », dans Rebirth, Reform and Resilience: Universi- 
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II. La doctrine 


(a) Le contexte doctrinal : l'homicide 


Le débat sur la peine de mort est habituellement inséré dans la discussion 
plus large déterminant la portée du cinquième commandement « Tu ne 
tueras pas ». Autrement dit, elle ne constitue qu’un chapitre de l’analyse 
générale de l’homicide, étudié dans le cadre du traité de la justice et, plus 
précisément, de la justice commutative. 


Voici la difficulté : comme la justice particulière, commutative, sup- 
pose une équivalence entre deux réalités mises en regard", il semble que 
la peine de mort soit disproportionnée, car que pèse une chose matérielle 
face à la vie d'un homme? La proportion arithmétique, condition de 
l'équivalence, n'est pas respectée, et la justice non plus. 


(b) Et les bétes ? 


Pour y voir un peu plus clair, la premiére démarche consiste à circonscrire 
la portée du « Tu ne tueras pas ». Puisque le verbe ne comporte ici aucun 
complément d'objet direct, il est légitime de demander si le commandement 
s'étend au-delà de l'homme, à toute forme de vie : celle des bétes, peut-étre 
méme des plantes. L'anonyme de Cologne écarte l'objection : il est évi- 
demment permis de tuer des bétes'^. En effet, toutes les choses du monde 
sont ordonnées à l'homme, lui-méme immédiatement ordonné à Dieu. C'est 
ce qui assure à l'étre humain la disponibilité de faire usage de toutes ces 
choses, notamment des animaux utiles à l'homme à condition qu'on les 
tuent : ces animaux-là peuvent donc étre tués. 


i E D x 15 » x a 
L'anonyme colonais répond a une objection ^, en disant que méme si 


ties in Transition, 1300-1700, ed. J.A. KITTELSON and P.J. TRANSUE, Columbus, OH 1984, 
103-62. 


13 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 57v) : « Secun- 
dum justiciam communativam redditur equivalens pro equivalente ». 

14 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 concl.1 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 57v) : 
« Licitum est occidere animalia bruta irracionalia ». 


15 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r) : « Primo 
contra istam que dicit quod licet occidere bestiam et alia bruta. Contra : quidquid est contra 
ordinacionem divinam est peccatum et dampnosum ; sed occidere bestiam est huiusmodi, 
ergo. Maior patet per APOSTOLUM Ad Romanos IX. Minor probatur per AUGUSTINUM in 
libro De duabus animabus qui dicit quod omnis vita est a deo immediate. Sed quod sic est, 
hoc ordinatur immediate ad deum ut ad causam finalem, et homo non est deus ; ideo prop- 
ter usum hominum non licet tollere vitam animalium ». 
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on concédait que toute vie, y compris la vie animale procédait de Dieu 
sans intermédiaire dans l’ordre de la cause efficiente, il ne s’ensuivrait pas 
pour autant que, dans l’ordre de la finalité, tout soit de même ordonné 
immédiatement à lui : il y a un intermédiaire dans l’ordre des causes fina- 
les, car « toutes les créatures sont faites pour l’homme »'*. 


L'argument est classique, dans la mesure où elle pose une hiérarchisa- 
tion dans l'ordre des vivants, comme Aristote l'avait déjà établie. Le signe 
de cette hiérarchisation se lit dans le fait que les bétes sont dirigées par 
leur instinct, comme s'il s'agissait d'une force étrangére : n'est-ce pas le 
signe qu'ils sont esclaves, alors que l'homme, destiné à Dieu, est une fin 
en lui-même ?" 


C’est dans ce contexte général qu’est abordée la peine de mort, à côté 
de nombreuses problématiques de grand intérêt : sur le suicide (concl. 2), 
la légitime défense (concl. 4), l’homicide dû à un accident ou une négli- 
gence (concl. 6). 


(c) Thèse centrale : analogie avec le corps 


La seconde grande thèse fixant le contexte doctrinal de la peine de mort est 
celle de savoir s’il est légitime de tuer un innocent. La position du francis- 
cain est évidemment qu’il est interdit de tuer un innocent que l’on sait inno- 
cent : « Non licet occidere hominem innocentem scitum esse innocentem, 
eciam in nullo casu.» L'argumentation présentée est traditionnelle : 
l'exécution capitale, en effet, n'est licite qu'à condition que celui qui est 
exécuté soit « comme un membre putride » de la communauté, et qu'il me- 
nace ainsi la paix et la société. L'analogie biologique est omniprésente dans 
les textes: « Si un membre dans le corps de l'homme est putride, on 
l'ampute ; et il est légitime d'opérer cette amputation pour éviter que le 
corps dans son ensemble en soit infecté. »'? A l'évidence, un innocent 
« n'infecte » ni ne menace la communauté ou l'Église. Il est donc illicite de 
tuer un innocent. Il suffit de prendre le contraire pour formuler l'argument 
en faveur de la peine de mort : « Toute l'Église forme un seul corps ; or un 
membre putride pourrait corrompre et infecter plusieurs membres de ce 


16  ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 ad 1 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 59r): 
« Quia omnes creature propter hominem facte sunt ». 


17 Sur cette question, voir THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Vallae q.64 a.1 ad 2. 
18 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 57v). 


1% ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 concl. 2 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 57v) : 
« Si aliquod membrum in corpore hominis est putridum amputatur, et licet amputari ne 
totum corpus per illud inficiatur.... ». 
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corps ; pour éviter que cela n’arrive, il est légitime de sectionner de tels 
membres. Or les malfrats sont de cette sorte. »? 


Quelle que soit l’exactitude (ou l’inexactitude) de l’analogie entre le 
corps biologique et la société, l’argument souligne que la peine de mort 
n’est justifiable qu’en référence au bien commun de la société : elle ne 
vise pas le bien du coupable, encore moins son amendement (cela va sans 
dire), mais celui de la communauté ecclésiale ou de la société. C’est là 
une conviction commune, présente chez de nombreux auteurs. Jean Duns 
Scot par exemple: «La mise à mort peut mieux assurer le bien de la 
communauté, que la correction du coupable, et ainsi elle se trouve justi- 
fiée. »’! De méme chez Thomas d'Aquin : toute partie est subordonnée au 
tout, « voilà pourquoi, s’il se révèle nécessaire à la santé du corps humain 
de couper un membre parce qu'il est infecté et corromprait les autres, une 
telle amputation sera indiscutablement légitime et opportune ». Or tout 
individu, comme membre de la société, est dans ce méme rapport de la 
partie par rapport au tout ; si donc il devient un danger pour la société, le 
mal qu'il accomplit devenant contagieux, « il est louable et salutaire de le 
mettre à mort »”. Ce n'est donc pas le salut du coupable que l’on cherche, 
mais celui de la société. 


L'objection saute aux yeux : la miséricorde n'invite-t-elle pas à pré- 
server les pécheurs, pour qu'ils fassent pénitence ? Tuer des malfrats ne 
va-t-il contre la loi de la gráce, qui demande qu'on laisse pousser le bon 
grain comme l’ivraie ! Ou plus simplement : la peine de mort ne va-t-elle 
pas à l'encontre du salut d'autrui 2? 


III. Les atténuations 


La réponse à ce type d'objection majeure ne sera pas identique chez un 


? ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 concl. 12 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r) : 
« Duodecima conclusio est quod licet occidere malefactores. Racio est quia tota ecclesia 
est unum corpus ; membrum autem putridum posset corrumpere et inficere multa membra 
illius corporis ; ne autem hoc fiat, licet talia membra abscindere ; sed malefactores sunt 
huiusmodi, ergo ». 

?! Cf. L. PARISOLL, La philosophie normative de Jean Duns Scot, Roma 2001, 185. 


2? THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST IIalIae q.64 a.2 : « Et propter hoc videmus quod si saluti to- 
tius corporis humani expediat praecisio alicujus membri, puta cum est putridum et corrup- 
tivum aliorum, laudabiliter et salubriter abscinditur.... Et ideo si aliquis homo sit periculo- 
sus communitati et corruptivus ipsius propter aliquod peccatum, laudabiliter et salubriter 
occiditur ». 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST IIallae q.64 a.2 obj.1, 4 et 5. 
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Thomas d' Aquin ou chez l'anonyme franciscain. Pour Thomas d'Aquin, il 
existe comme une tension doctrinale. D'un cóté, la dignité intrinséque de 
l'homme est inamissible, et c'est pourquoi « à considérer l'homme en lui- 
méme, il n'est jamais permis de le tuer, parce que dans tout homme, füt-il 
pécheur, nous devons aimer sa nature qui est l’œuvre de Dieu et que le 
meurtre supprime »^ ; or, on l'a vu, la peine de mort n'est justifiable que 
pour préserver le bien commun contre les menaces que représenteraient 
certains membres. D'un autre cóté, Thomas semble dire parfois que 
l'homme peut déchoir de sa dignité. Quand il commet un péché, « par là 
même il déchoit de sa dignifié humaine qui consiste à naître libre et à 
exister pour soi; il en arrive ainsi, d'une certaine maniére, à 
l'asservissement des animaux privés de raison....». Dans ce sens, ce 
« peut étre un bien que de mettre à mort un pécheur, absolument comme 
on abat une bête »”. 


Une certaine tradition franciscaine se montrera beaucoup plus réticen- 
te à un usage coutumier de la peine de mort. Duns Scot, par exemple, par- 
tage certes l’idée que la peine capitale est justifiable pour sauver le bien 
commun, au cas où l’exécution « peut mieux assurer le bien de la com- 
munauté que la correction des coupables, et ainsi elle se trouve justi- 
fiée »"*. Cependant, si le coupable peut être amendé et corrigé, sans qu'il 
présente un danger pour la société, alors mieux vaut éviter la peine capita- 
le”. Aussi Duns Scot estime-t-il « que la peine de mort infligée contre les 
auteurs d'atteintes à la propriété est toujours injuste »^*, et c’est pourquoi 
il propose des mesures pécuniaires compensatoires, ou de l'em- 
prisonnement, en lieu et place de la peine de mort. 


Cette option doctrinale n'est pas sans signification en ce début du 
XIV* siècle, où la peine de mort était probablement plus répandue et fré- 
quente que la privation de la liberté”. Et c'est pourquoi, on a décelé chez 


24 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST IIallae q.64 a.6 : « Secundum se quidem considerando homi- 
nem, nullum occidere licet : quia in quolibet, etiam peccatore, debemus amare naturam, 
quam Deus fecit, quae per occisionem corrumpitur ». 

25 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ilallae q.64 a.2 ad 3 : « Ad tertium dicendum quod homo pec- 
cando ab ordine rationis recedit : et ideo decidit a dignitate humana, prout scilicet homo est 
naturaliter liber et propter seipsum existens, et incidit quodammodo in servitutem bestia- 
rum.... Et ideo quamvis hominem in sua dignitate manentem occidere sit secundum se ma- 
lum ; tamen hominem peccatorem occidere postest esse bonum, sicut occidere bestiam ». 

?6 PARISOLI, La philosophie normative de Scot, 185. 

?' IDEM, Ibid., 185. 

?* IDEM, Ibid., 186 

?? IDEM, Ibid., 190. 
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Scot une opposition décidée au système juridique en ce temps très sévère 
contre les voleurs : Scot souligne que la peine de mort n’est pas justifiée 
dans la loi de nature. Et l’on revient à notre point de départ historique : 
l'efficacité est dans ce cas le seul but explicitement recherché. « La peine 
de mort infligée par l’autorité civile peut être justifiée dans le seul cas où 
il n’existe aucun autre moyen de préserver le bien commun de la société, 
qui s'exprime dans la sûreté et la protection. »*” S'il existe un autre moyen 
de parvenir au but, la peine capitale devient dans tous les cas illégitime, 
car elle porte atteinte à la loi naturelle. 


C'est dans la ligne de cette tendance scotiste que l'anonyme francis- 
cain prend position, à la fois en justifiant la peine de mort, mais en atté- 
nuant aussitót sa portée: quand on lui objecte que la peine de mort 
s'oppose directement au salut du prochain (qui ne peut plus s'amender) et 
contre la volonté de Dieu, l'anonyme répond deux choses. Premiérement, 
il justifie la peine capitale: elle vise le salut des autres et préserve la 
communauté, dont «le salut des prochains qui sont tes proches ».*! 
Deuxiémement, pour ce qui est de la volonté divine, cela dépend : Dieu 
parfois veut la mort du pécheur, lorsqu'il n'y a aucun espoir de corriger le 
coupable, comme la Bible en fournit quelques exemples. Mais Dieu par- 
fois ne veut pas la mort des malfaiteurs, notamment lorsqu'il n'y a pas de 
risque pour la société ou de l'Eglise et, ajoute-t-il, ce qui est le cas à notre 
époque (« et sic est hodierna die »)**. Le lector franciscain du studium de 
Cologne semble suggérer que la peine capitale pourrait être justifiée, lors- 
que les circonstances l'exigent, ce qui n'est peut-étre pas le cas « de nos 
jours », en un temps où ni la société ni l'Eglise ne sont menacées. 


On trouve donc ici une intéressante ambivalence : d'un cóté l'ano- 
nyme franciscain justifie la peine de mort, et avec fermeté, comme c'est 
usuel à son époque ; d'un autre cóté, il multiplie les objections et les ré- 
ponses, parfois compliquées, jusqu'à la limite de la casuistique*’, comme 


30 IDEM, Ibid., 191. 


31 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 59v) : « Sed 
occidere est contra salutem proximi ! Nego minorem, quia pro salute proximi tui ». 

32 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 59v) : « Item 
dicis, hoc est contra legem et voluntatem dei, ergo est illicitum. Nego antecedens, quia 
deus aliquando vult, ut patet de multis, quando enim non est spes de emenda ; tunc quan- 
doque deus vult quod occidatur, sicut patet de Abraham... et sodomitis ; quandoque eciam 
deus non vult quod malefici occidantur, quando videlicet peccata non sunt punita, nec 
lesina communitatis et ecclesie, et sic est hodierna die ». 

33 Voir par exemple les objections 15 à 19 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58v-59r), et 
leurs réponses (f. 60r), sur l'interdiction de tuer un innocent. 
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pour en atténuer la pertinence pratique. 


Voici un autre signe de cette atténuation. Certes la conclusion 12 fon- 
de la licéité de mettre à mort des malfrats (licet occidere malefactores), 
mais les deux conclusions qui précèdent demandent s’il existe une quel- 
conque loi (naturelle, loi ancienne ou loi évangélique) qui prescrive de le 
faire. La réponse est résolument négative. 


(a) Aucune loi naturelle ne prescrit la peine capitale pour un délit por- 
tant atteinte à la propriété : « Nulla lex dictat hoc quod aliquis debeat oc- 
cidi pro re temporali de lege naturali »**. Il est en effet contraire à la rai- 
son d’ôter un bien plus grand en compensation d'un bien inférieur ; or un 
bien matériel est infiniment moindre que la vie d'un homme”. C'est 
pourquoi ni la loi naturelle, ni la loi mosaïque, c'est-à-dire aucune loi écri- 
te, ne saurait prescrire une mesure aussi disproportionnée. 


Au pire, on peut imaginer la loi du talion : ceil pour ceil, dent pour 
dent, mais on ne découvrira pas, dans tout l'Ancien Testament, qu'un seul 
vol ait été puni de mort”. A fortiori, pour la loi évangélique qui se montre 
encore plus clémente que la loi ancienne, puisqu'elle ne suit pas même la 
loi du talion. 


(b) Aucune exigence de justice, non plus, ne prescrit la peine de mort 
en punition d'un délit matériel. Elle ne reléve ni de la justice légale (au 
sens d' Aristote), ni de la justice particulière, distributive ou commutative. 
La justice commutative est en effet fondée sur l'égalité authentique des 
biens échangés ; or, dans le cas qui nous occupe, il n’y a aucune équiva- 
lence entre le délit et la peine. Quant à la justice distributive, elle ne le 
prescrit pas non plus car, dans l'ordre de cette justice, « on distribue à 
chacun selon la dignité de la personne ; or cette dignité est meilleure que 
tout bien matériel ».°” 


34 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 concl. 10 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r). 


35 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r) : « Sed res 
temporalis est infinite minus bonum quam vita hominis ». 


?6 Voir la fin de la conclusion 10 du ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 (Fribourg, 
Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r): « Ergo lex naturalis hoc non dictat, nec lex scripta sive 
moysaica hoc dictat, quia talis lex posuit vitam pro vita, oculum pro oculo, dentem pro 
dente, sed pro re temporali non invenitur quod puniat aliquem ad mortem in tota veteri 
lege.... Item nec lex gracie dictat quod aliquis propter rem temporalem occidatur... quia est 
remissior quam vetus lex, et illa non facit ut dictum ; ideo nec lex gracie ». 

37 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 concl. 11 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r) : 
« Nulla iusticia hoc dictat (scil. quod aliquis debeat occidi pro re temporali). Probatur quia 
nec iustitia legalis, ut dictum est in precendenti questione, nec particularis iustitia. Probo, 
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Et nous revoilà dans l’ambivalence constante de cet auteur francis- 
cain, tiraillé entre ce qui semble être une réticence profonde contre la mise 
à mort des voleurs, et la pratique courante qui la justifie, dont l’anonyme 
auteur ne semble pas être en mesure de se libérer. 


IV. Question de compétence : les personnes 
privées et la peine de mort 


La discussion doctrinale sur la peine de mort renvoie à deux questions 
corrolaires, dont la réponse est jouée d’avance, mais dont l’argumentation 
peut varier passablement d’un auteur à l’autre : l’une est celle de l’autorité 
compétente, l’autre celle du rôle des clercs, que je traiterai en conclusion. 


Tous les théoriciens s’accordent pour dire que seule l’autorité légitime 
est habilitée à décréter la peine de mort : « Bien qu'il soit licite de mettre 
à mort des malfaiteurs, si c’est justifié, cela n’est cependant pas autorisé à 
une personne privée, mais seulement à celui qui détient l’autorité de la 
loi. »*® La thèse souligne une nouvelle fois le fait que, dans l’exécution 
capitale, on ne vise pas l’amendement du coupable, et encore moins la 
vengeance privée : puisque le but réside dans la sauvegarde de la société, 
seule l’autorité légitime peut prescrire une telle sanction. 


On ne s’étonnera pas que, dans les périodes historiques qui voient pé- 
ricliter le pouvoir central, certains seigneurs locaux, prenant le pouvoir, 
ont pu mésuser de la peine de mort, en l’utilisant à des fins privées : no- 
tamment pour punir des crimes de lèse-suzeraineté. Au temps des Méro- 
vingiens, « calomnies et médisances sur le compte du roi ou de la reine 
pouvaient entraîner la peine capitale, de même que le simple fait de chas- 


quia nec communativa, quia in illa iusticia datur equivalens pro equivalente ; sic non est 
hic ; nec iusticia distributiva, quia in illa distribuitur unicuique secundum dignitatem per- 
sone ; modo dignitas est melior quam omnia temporalia ; ergo ». Mais lorsqu'on objecte 
que tuer des malfaiteurs va à l'encontre de la loi évangélique de la gráce, à la fois parce 
que le Seigneur ne veut pas la mort de l'impie, et que l'Evangile recommande de laisser 
pousser ensemble le bon grain et l'ivraie, donc de ne pas éradiquer les pécheurs malfai- 
sants, l'auteur franciscain rétorque que cette derniére prescription (sur le bon grain et 
l’ivraie) s'entend de cas, passablement rares, où on risquerait de mettre à mort des bons en 
méme temps que des malfaiteurs. Et la discussion rebondit : il ny a pas besoin de loi spé- 
cifique pour la peine de mort, puisque la jurisprudence suffit. 

38 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 concl. 14 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r) : 
« Decima quarta conclusio est quod licet licitum sit occidere malefactores propter 
congruenciam, tamen hoc non est licitum persone private, sed solum illi qui habet auctori- 
tatem legis ». 
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ser dans les forêts du souverain. »*° On rappellera que, durant une longue 
période, disons jusqu’en 1091 date de son abolition totale, ou du moins 
jusqu’en 1075 et une célèbre ordonnance de Guillaume le Conquérant à 
Fécamp, on acceptait certaines formes de vengeance privée : ce qu’on ap- 
pelait la pratique des « guerres privées » ou « familiales ». Au XIV° siè- 
cle, cette pratique n'existait plus“? 


Une objection s’avère intéressante, car elle déplace le probléme, en le 
ramenant sur un autre terrain familier : la dignité humaine. Des personnes 
privées peuvent tuer des bêtes ; or les malfrats sont devenus des bêtes, 
c'est-à-dire ne vivent plus selon la raison, mais en suivant les imagina- 
tions qu'ils partagent avec les bétes*'. C'est donc, à nouveau, la question 
de l'amissibilité de la dignité humaine qui se joue. La réponse est du plus 
haut intérét, car elle coupe court à toute velléité de justifier la peine capi- 
tale pour des raisons anthropologiques erronées, c'est-à-dire en fonction 
d'une prétendue perte de dignité ontologique du coupable. 


Lorsqu'on objecte en effet que les malfrats sont devenus comme des 
bétes que chaque privé serait alors en droit d'abattre, l'anonyme répond 
qu'ils se comportent certes comme tels (conversacione), et que leur mode 
de vie ressemble à celle des bétes, mais qu'ils ne le sont pas de par leur 
condition (condicione), « leur nature demeurant intègre en eux »? 


V. Conclusion : les clercs et la peine de mort 


Parmi les autres problémes qui gravitent autour de la problématique de la 
peine de mort et de l'homicide, il faudrait ici réserver une place centrale 
au traitement doctrinal du suicide". Hormis toutes ces questions, surgit 


3 |MBERT, La peine de mort, 47. 


4 IMBERT, La peine de mort, 63. L'objection classique contre l'interdiction faite à des 
privés de décréter la mort, est évidemment l'épisode biblique (Ex. 32:27.) oü il fut enjoint 
à Moïse, comme personne privée, de prescrire qu'on mette à mort quiconque adorait le 
veau d'or (obj. 7), et la réponse, tout aussi convenue, est que Moise n'a pas agi à titre de 
personne privée, mais comme ministre de la loi ; Moïse fut donc un exécuteur de la volon- 
té divine. Voir aussi THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ilallae q.64 a.3 ad 1. 

^! ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 obj. 8 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r) : 
« Preterea per te licitum est occidere bestias a privatis personis ; sed malefactores sunt 
bestie, quia non vivunt secundum racionem, sed secuntur fantasias bestiales, ergo ». 


42 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 ad 8 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 59v): 
« Hic dico quod malifici non sunt bestie condicione sed conversacione, natura enim in eis 
manet integra, et ideo non licet persone private occidere tales ». 


? Voir les conclusions 3 et 9, ainsi que les objections 13-14 et leurs réponses. 
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une difficulté qui touche au rôle des milieux ecclésiaux dans l'instigation 
de la peine de mort : est-il permis à un clerc de procéder à une exécution 
capitale ? La question devant moins s'entendre de l'exécution confiée au 
bourreau, que de la prononciation de la condamnation elle-même“ : « La 
quinziéme conclusion, c'est qu'il n'est pas permis à un clerc de tuer. La 
raison, c'est que les clercs sont au service de l'autel, et doivent par consé- 
quent être immaculés et purs. »*° 


Une objection aborde de front le probléme doctrinal : si deux ordres 
sont hiérarchisés, l'ordre supérieur est habilité à faire ce que réalise le se- 
cond. Or la juridiction spirituelle, celle du prétre, contient et surpasse la 
juridiction temporelle ; donc les clercs sont légitimés à tuer ou faire mou- 
rir au méme titre que les représentants de la société”. 


La réponse, c'est que les évéques et les prétres n'ont, ici, de pouvoir 
temporel que dans trois cas: lorsque sont menacés la communauté, la 
veuve et l'orphelin ; mais ils ne peuvent entrer en guerre, ou procéder à 
l'exécution capitale, sans avoir recours au « bras séculier » (brachium se- 
culare)"". Ce qui importe ici, c’est la référence au bras séculier. Nous y 
décelons une nouvelle fois l'ambivalence qui a accompagné notre lecture 
de la 36° question du Ms. 51 : d'un côté, la doctrine retient le chrétien (a 
fortiori s’il est clerc) de faire exécuter quelqu'un ; d'un autre côté, la pra- 


^ En fait, une objection semble indiquer qu'il s'agirait aussi de l'exécution, avec ce 
qu'elle suppose d'effusion de sang, Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58v : « Preterea, cui 
potest competere ius, ei potest competere execucio iuris ; sed clericis ut probatum est 
competit ius, ergo execucio, scilicet sanguinis effusio et occisio que spectant ad execucio- 
nem ». 

5 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 concl. 15 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58r) : 
« Decima quinta conclusio est quod clericus non licet occidere. Racio et quia serviunt 
altari et ideo debent esse immaculati et mundi ». 


46 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 obj. 12 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 58v): 
« Preterea quando aliqua duo sic se habent ut excedens et excessum, si licet aliquem facere 
excedens, excessum ; sed iurisdiccio spiritualis continet ius temporale et plus ; ideo cui 
datur plenaria iurisdicio spiritualis, ei datur plenaria iurisdiccio temporalis. Sed prima 
datur sacerdotis, ergo eciam et secunda ». 

47 ANONYMUS, Quaestiones morales 36 ad 12 (Fribourg, Cordeliers, Ms. 51, f. 59v) : 
« Ad decimum secundum, dum arguitur ‘quando aliqua se habentur excedens et exces- 
sum’, ad ista dicunt communiter decreta quod episcopi et sacerdotes non possunt habere 
dominia temporalium nisi in tribus casibus, scilicet pro defensione communitatis eorum 
vel pro defensione viduarum et pupillorum, et quia ista exercere non possunt nisi habeant 
brachium seculare et iurisdiccionem temporalem quod possint precipere militibus suis ut 
defendant terram, viduas et orphanos et communitatem, tunc potest intrare bellum et resis- 
tere inimicis et alias non ». 
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tique et les exigences dues à cette période troublée, ou plus simplement la 
mentalité dominante, semblent la justifier, y compris de la part des clercs, 
füt-ce exceptionnellement. 


Cette tension ne confine-t-elle pas à l’hypocrisie, si l’on dénie à 
l’autorité ecclésiastique l’exécution de la peine, mais qu’on lui reconnaît 
la responsabilité de décision, dont l’exécution est déléguée à d’autres qui 
se chargeront de la besogne ? 


La réponse est la même pour un Thomas d’Aquin, quand on lui objec- 
te que les clercs, princes de la terre, et donc dotés du pouvoir temporel, 
peuvent mettre à mort les malfaiteurs : « Les prélats de l’Eglise, s’ils ont 
reçu la charge du prince temporel, ne l’ont pas pour exécuter par eux- 
mêmes la mort, mais que de par leur autorité, il l'exercent par d’autres. »^* 


Plusieurs historiens ont insisté sur cette interdiction absolue, qui em- 
pêche les clercs de verser le sang : ils soulignent que, sous Philippe le Bel, 
le pouvoir séculier lui-même donnait au clerc, inquisiteur, une sorte de 
qualité de juge, par procuration. Ces historiens prétendent que l’in- 
quisiteur n’agissait pas alors à ce titre de clerc, mais comme juge séculier, 
investi d’un pouvoir par délégation. Selon eux, ce n’était pas l’Inquisition 
romaine qui prescrivait la peine capitale, donc pas l’Inquisition du tout ! 


On aimerait qu'ils eussent raison. Mais l'anonyme franciscain ne per- 
met aucunement de trancher la question. 


Université de Fribourg (Suisse) 


^5 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ilallae q.64 a.4 ad 3 : « Ad tertium dicendum quod praelati 
ecclesiarum accipiunt officium principum terrae non ut ipsi judicium sanguinis exerceant 
per seipsos, sed quod eorum auctoritate per alios exerceatur ». 


III. THE AUGUSTINIANS 
AND THE CARMELITES 


BUILDING THE AUGUSTINIAN IDENTITY: 
GILES OF ROME AS MASTER OF THE ORDER 


GIORGIO PINI 


hen the Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine was officially estab- 

lished in 1256, one would have been hard-pressed to make a pre- 
diction about its future destiny. Quite simply, the Augustinian friars had 
no specific identity. At the origin of their Order there was no charismatic 
figure such as a St. Dominic or a St. Francis but only the administrative 
act by which the Pope, Alexander IV, united several heterogeneous reli- 
gious groups based in Central Italy into one legal entity.' No special moti- 
vation had inspired the Pope’s decision apart from a desire to bring some 
order into the chaotic situation of Italian eremitic movements. The refer- 
ence to St. Augustine in the new Order’s official name was little more 
than an accident. Since there was nothing to give a common identity to 
their members, the Augustinians received their name from the legal fact 
that all their disparate components were brought together under the Rule 
of St. Augustine. No special significance, however, should be attached to 
the adoption of that specific rule. Since 1215, any religious family was 
constrained to choose either the Rule of St. Benedict or the Rule of St. 
Augustine. Consequently, there was no privileged relationship between St. 
Augustine and the Hermits of St. Augustine at the moment of their foun- 
dation. The Dominicans had already endorsed St. Augustine’s Rule before 
the Augustinians did the same. The mention of St. Augustine in the Au- 
gustinian’s name merely betrayed the fact that there was nothing more 
specific to identify them apart from a rule they shared with other religious 
families. 


Only forty years afterwards, however, the situation was completely 
different. The Augustinians had by then become a successful Order with a 


! On the origins of the Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine, see D. GUTIÉRREZ, Los 
Agustinos en la edad media (1256-1356) 1, Roma 1980, 38-59; A. DE MAIER et R. 
KUITERS, "Licet Ecclesiae Catholicae", in Augustiniana septimo exacto saeculo a Magna 
Unione MCCLVI-MCMLVI, ed. F. ROTH et N. TEEUWEN, New York 1956, 9-36; E. YPMA, 
La formation des professeurs chez les Ermites de Saint-Augustin de 1256 à 1354. Un nou- 
vel ordre à ses débuts théologiques, Paris 1956, 1-6. 

? MAIER et KUITERS, "Licet Ecclesiae Catholicae", 19-23. 
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strong bent for academic excellence and a widespread system of studia. 
At the same time, they were also acquiring a rather specific intellectual 
identity. 


How did such a dramatic change take place? An important role in this 
process was initially played by the first Protector of the Order, Cardinal 
Riccardo Annibaldi. It is presumably because of Cardinal Annibaldi’s 
strong ties with the Dominicans that any effort was made to render the 
Augustinians as similar as possible to that Order.* By far the most impor- 
tant role in this transformation, however, was played by a member of the 
Order, Giles of Rome. It was mostly due to his efforts that the Augustin- 
ians became one of the most successful intellectual institutions of the later 
Middle Ages and the modern era. 


In this essay, I reconstruct Giles of Rome’s role in shaping the intel- 
lectual identity of his Order. First, I consider his role in transforming the 
Augustinians into an efficient scholarly order. Second, I focus on the spe- 
cific intellectual identity that Giles gave to the Hermits. Contrary to what 
has sometimes been contended, I argue that the Augustinians’ twofold 
identity—i.e., their devotion to both Thomas Aquinas and Augustine—is 
not a late phenomenon, but should be traced back to Giles’ own efforts. 
Third and finally, I assess the success of Giles’ action. 


So let us start by considering Giles of Rome’s role in transforming the 
Augustinians into an Order with a specific intellectual vocation. His im- 
portance in this respect cannot be doubted. He was the first member of his 
Order to receive a university education. He studied probably under Tho- 
mas Aquinas during Thomas’ second Parisian regency (1269-72). He soon 
became a baccalareus sententiarius and lectured on the Sentences proba- 
bly in the years 1271-1273. His commentary is preserved both as a repor- 


? YPMA, La formation; GUTIÉRREZ, Los Agustinos, 166-99; D. GUTIÉRREZ, “Los estudios 
en la Orden Agustiniana desde la edad media hasta la contemporánea", in Analecta Augu- 
stiniana 33 (1970), 75-149. In general on the first diffusion of the Augustinian friars, see 
A. BARTOLI LANGELI, “Un agostiniano del Trecento", in Dionigi da Borgo Sansepolcro fra 
Petrarca e Boccaccio. Atti del Convegno, Sansepolcro, 11—12 febbraio 2000, Città di Ca- 
stello (Perugia) 2001, 1-11, esp. 2-8. 

^ F. ROTH, “Cardinal Richard Annibaldi: First Protector of the Augustinian Order 1243- 
76", in Augustiniana 2 (1952), 26-60, 108-49, 230-47; 3 (1953), 21-34, 283-313; 4 (1954), 
5-24; D. WALEY, “Annibaldi, Riccardo", in DBI 3, Roma 1961, 348-51. 

5 AEGIDII ROMANI Apologia, ed. R. WIELOCKX, in AEGIDII ROMANI Opera omnia III.1, Fi- 
renze 1985, 236-40; AEGIDII ROMANI Reportatio Lecturae super libros I-IV Sententiarum. 
Reportatio Monacensis. Excerpta GODEFRIDI DE FONTIBUS, ed. C. LUNA, in AEGIDII ROMANI 
Opera omnia III.2, Firenze 2003, 16-24. In general on Giles of Rome's life and career, see F. 
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tatio on all the four Books and as an ordinatio of the first Book of the 
Sentences. Both versions betray the pervasive influence of the teaching of 
Thomas Aquinas.° 


Giles’ contact with Thomas Aquinas in the first years of his academic 
career was the most important single event in his intellectual formation. 
The choice of Thomas Aquinas as his master was probably due to the in- 
fluence of Cardinal Annibaldi.’ Eventually, this would turn out to have 
been a happy choice. At first, however, it endangered Giles’ own aca- 
demic future. As is well-known, in 1277 Giles became the target of an act 
of censure of the Parisian faculty of Theology, which attacked him for 
holding 51 suspect theses in his commentary on the first Book of the Sen- 
tences. Most of these theses reveal the clear influence of Thomas Aquinas 
and it is usually thought that the real target behind Giles was Thomas 
himself, who had died only three years earlier. As a result of this censure 
and of his failure to win over his senior colleagues in his self-defense, 
Giles’ university career came to an abrupt if temporary stop. Only after 
seven years, in 1285, was he promoted to the rank of Master, when a new 
and more favorable political climate was established in both Paris and the 
papal curia." 


DEL PUNTA, S. DONATI e C. LUNA, “Egidio Romano”, in DBI 42, Roma 1993, 319-41. 


$ On the relationship between Giles of Rome and Thomas Aquinas, see E. HOCEDEZ, 
“Gilles de Rome et saint Thomas", in Mélanges Mandonnet. Études d'histoire littéraire et 
doctrinale du Moyen Áge 1, Paris 1930, 385-409; G. BRUNI, *Egidio Romano e la sua 
polemica antitomista", in Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica 26 (1934), 239-51; P.W. NASH, 
“Giles of Rome: Auditor and Critic of S. Thomas", in The Modern Schoolman 28 (1950- 
51), 1-20; P.W. NASH, “Giles of Rome: A Pupil but Not a Disciple of Thomas Aquinas", 
in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, ed. J. COLLINS, Westminster 1960, 251-57; R. 
WIELOCKX, “Les 51 articles à la lumière des doctrines de Thomas d’Aquin”, in AEGIDII 
ROMANI Apologia, 179-224; C. LUNA, "Fragments d'une reportation du commentaires de 
Gilles de Rome sur le premier Livre des Sentences. Les extraits des mss. CLM 8005 et 
Paris, Lat. 15819”, in Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 74 (1990), 205- 
54, esp. 217. 

7 On Riccardo Annibaldi's strong link with the Dominicans and specifically with Tho- 
mas Aquinas, see GUTIÉRREZ, “Los estudios", 77-78. It should be noticed that Riccardo 
Annibaldi’s nephew, Annibaldo Annibaldi, had been a student and a friend of Thomas 
Aquinas as well as his successor on the Dominican chair of theology at Paris after Tho- 
mas” first regency. To him Thomas dedicated his Catena aurea with words that testify to 
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Sa personne et son œuvre, Fribourg-Paris 1993, 145, 200-1, and 414. 
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In 1287, Giles of Rome was appointed official Master of his Order by 
the Augustinians gathered at Florence for their General Chapter.” This 
decision was unprecedented, in that the title was conferred on a master 
who was still living and active. Giles was only in his mid-forties. He 
taught at Paris for five more years. Even after he was eventually elected 
Prior General of his Order (1292) and nominated as Archbishop of 
Bourges (1295), he continued writing works of philosophy and theology 
until his death in Avignon in 1316. For all its novelty, however, the Au- 
gustinians’ decision was little more than the acknowledgment of Giles’ 
role as the de facto sole intellectual leader of his Order. At the time of its 
promulgation it probably struck nobody as a surprising step, as it offi- 
cially proclaimed what was already the case. 


Before turning to the decision of 1287, let us briefly consider how 
Giles had acquired such a degree of authority within his Order. I have al- 
ready mentioned that he was the first Augustinian to receive a university 
education. As a matter of fact, he remained the most highly educated Au- 
gustinian for several years, until James of Viterbo became Master of The- 
ology in 1293.'° Before James’s promotion, Giles had no equal within his 
Order and was accordingly in a position to influence its policy concerning 
the system of studia. There is ample evidence that this is what he did. 
Specifically, I would like to stress the importance of Giles’ activity in the 
seven years he spent outside the theology faculty at Paris between 1277 
and 1285 as a consequence of the censure that befell him. We may be 
tempted to consider this period as Giles’ “lost years,” but that would be a 
mistake, for we should notice, first, that in those years Giles did not stop 
writing and that what he wrote seemed to reflect his concerns with the 
studia of his Order. Among other things, in those years he probably wrote 
his Theoremata de esse et essentia,'' which work was particularly well- 
suited to serve as a textbook for an introductory class in metaphysics. 
Second and more importantly, if we shift our attention from the Univer- 
sity of Paris to the internal life of the Augustinian Order, we discover that 
the years 1277-1285 were extremely busy for Giles. Quite simply, he 
dominated the Provincial and General Chapters of his Order. In 1281, he 


? CUP 2, 12 n° 542; E. ESTEBAN, “Antiquiores quae extant definitiones capitulorum ge- 
neralium ordinis", in Analecta Augustiniana 2 (1907-1908), 275. 

10 E. YPMA, “Recherches sur la carrière scolaire et la bibliothèque de Jacques de Viter- 
be", in Augustiniana 24 (1974), 247-82; P. VIAN, “Giacomo da Viterbo", in DBI 54, Roma 
2000, 243-46. 

!! DEL PUNTA, DONATI e LUNA, “Egidio Romano”, 331; AEGIDII ROMANI Theoremata de 
esse et essentia, ed. E. HOCÉDEZ, Louvain 1930. 
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disputed in the General Chapter of Padua," and in 1283 he chose both the 
Provincial and the Definitores for the Roman Province." Giles’ influence 
on the proceeding of the general chapters of his Order, specifically with 
regard to its academic policy, continued after his return to Paris. In 1290, 
he even chose the candidates for the title of bachelor to be sent to Paris, a 
decision that usually pertained to the General Chapter and that should not 
be extended to future masters but that was exceptionally delegated to 
Giles in consideration of his personal abilities." 


Thus Giles played the main role in selecting the next generation of 
Augustinian intellectuals, and he made sure that the people he selected 
ended up in the key positions of his Order. But his most important and 
lasting contribution to the intellectual identity of his Order in the period of 
his absence from the Parisian theology faculty was by far the role that he 
must have played in writing the sections devoted to study in the General 
Constitutions of his Order. These Constitutions were first approved in 
1284, slightly before Giles’ return to teaching. They were again approved 
in 1287 and confirmed and ratified in 1290. ° Here I would like to men- 
tion just two aspects of these important decisions. 


First, Giles was probably the main force behind the establishment of a 
very efficient system of studia, each of which was provided with at least 
two lectores, one who should lecture on the Bible and another one who 
should both lecture on the Sentences and be in charge of the philosophical 
formation of the friars.'^ By now, we know well that the education that the 
friars received in this system of studia must be kept separated from the 
formation that the few friars who were selected to become bachelors or 


12 ESTEBAN, “Capitula antiqua provinciae Romanae O.N.”, in Analecta Augustiniana 2 
(1907-1908), 245; DEL PUNTA, DONATI e LUNA, “Egidio Romano", 321; G. PINI, “Giles of 
Rome", in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages, ed. C. SCHABEL, Leiden-Kóln 2006, 
233-86, esp. 235-39. For an edition of Giles’ disputation, see G. BRUNI, “Quaestiones I- 
XX a fratre Aegidio Romano Paduae disputatae in Capitulo Generali O.E.S.A. 1281", in 
Analecta Augustiniana 17 (1939-1940), 125-50. 

5 ESTEBAN, “Antiquiores quae extant definitiones", 246; YPMA, La formation, 4. 

14 ESTEBAN, “Antiquiores quae extant definitiones", 296: “Diffinimus et committimus 
auctoritatem fratri Egidio Romano, Magistro nostro, ut possit Baccellarios parisius ad 
lagendum sententias vocare prout sibi pro bono ordinis videbitur expedire; quod facimus 
intuitu persone, ac hoc ad consequentiam non trahatur, ne propter hoc nullum ordini preiu- 
dicum generetur." See also YPMA, La formation, 96. 

P YpMA, La formation, 26. See especially Constitutiones Ordinis fr. Heremitarum S. 
Augustini, Venezia 1508, chapter 36. 

16 YPMA, La formation, 40. 
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masters were to receive at the faculty of Theology in Paris. It was the 
solid net of provincial and general studia that provided the Order with its 
intellectual backbone. In those studia, the friars received a formation both 
in philosophy and theology, even though most of them would not be sent 
to Paris to obtain a university degree. 


Second, Giles was probably the promoter of the Augustinians’ policy 
concerning books and libraries. The General Constitutions established that 
each friar who was sent to Paris should receive a considerable sum of 
money to be spent on buying books. The rationale behind this decision 
was that, when a friar would return to his province and then to the studium 
where he would teach as a lector, he would take with him all of the books 
he needed but would not find in the convent to which he was assigned. At 
the lector’s death, those books were to become part of the library of the 
convent of origin of the friar. In that way, an efficient system of local li- 
braries was soon established, and the foundations were laid for the trans- 
formation of the Augustinians into a learned Order with a special attach- 
ment to books." 


So the decision of 1287 to make Giles the intellectual guide of his Or- 
der can be seen as the mere acknowledgement of his unique role in shap- 
ing the intellectual identity of the Augustinians. Since this decision has 
been the object of contrasting interpretations, let us consider it in some 
detail: 


Since the teachings of our venerable master Giles enlighten the entire 
world, we establish and decree that it be observed with no exception 
that all the lectors and students of our Order should receive and assent 
to the opinions, positions and statements both written and still to be 
written of our above-mentioned master, and that they should be 
strenuous defenders of his teachings with all the solicitude of which 
they are capable, to the extent that they can enlighten others just as 
they were enlightened." 


As the historian of the Augustinian school system, Eelcko Ypma, has re- 
marked, the motivation for this decision was probably the intention to 


U YpMA, La formation, 124-44; K. W. HUMPHREYS, The Book Provisions of the Medie- 
val Friars 1215-1400, Amsterdam 1964, 67-76. 

15 CUP 2, 12 n° 542; ESTEBAN, “Antiquiores quae extant definitiones", 275: “Quia vene- 
rabilis magistri nostri Egidii doctrina mundum universum illustrat, diffinimus et manda- 
mus inviolabiliter observari ut opiniones, positiones et sententias scriptas et scribendas 
predicti magistri nostri omnes nostri Ordinis lectores et studentes recipiant eisdem preben- 
tes assensum, et eius doctrine omni qua poterunt sollicitudine, ut et ipsi illuminati alios 
illuminare possunt, sint seduli defensores." 
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give intellectual homogeneity to the Augustinian Order. '? In this respect, 
the Augustinians were probably imitating the Dominicans, who were ral- 
lying to the defense of Thomas Aquinas, with the perhaps not negligible 
difference that Thomas was dead whereas the first and most distinguished 
master of the Augustinians was still alive and active.” Still, there are two 
striking things to be noticed about this decision. The first is its binding 
character. At least in writing, this decision leaves remarkably little free- 
dom to Augustinian teachers and students. The second thing to notice is 
that this decision soon proved to be as ineffective as it was strict, at least 
apparently. If we consider the works of Augustinian theologians only a 
few years after 1287, we find a remarkable degree of originality. If Au- 
gustinians paid respect to Giles, most of the time their respect was nothing 
more than mere lip service. 


With regard to the decision of 1287, however, I would like to stress a 
point that, if neglected, can cause some misunderstanding as to its sense 
and scope. We should notice who is the target of this decision. It is explic- 
itly said that it is the /ectores et studentes of the Order who must follow 
Giles’ teachings. According to the General Constitutions, a /ector was a 
friar who had spent five years in the Parisian studium and who had passed 
the required examinations internal to the Order?! These lectores were 
sent to teach in general and provincial studia of the Order. I think that we 
should take the term studentes accordingly. That this decision concerned 
the organization of studia internal to the Order 1s confirmed by the nice 
emphasis on the continuous chain of learning and teaching that should 
link each generation of friars to the next one: each lector was supposed to 
educate the friars left to his care just as he had been educated in his turn. 
Accordingly, the injunction of 1287 to follow the teachings of Giles of 
Rome is addressed to the teachers and the students in the Augustinian 


P? YPMA, La formation, 64-65. For a different interpretation of this decision, see L. 
BIANCHI, Censure et liberté intellectuelle à l'université de Paris (XIII-XIV siècles), Paris 
1999, 40-41. 

20 See P. GLORIEUX, “Pro et contra Thomam. Un survol de cinquante années", in Sa- 
pientiae procerum amore. Mélanges médiévistes offerts à Dom Jean-Pierre Müller, OSB à 
l'occasion de son 70°" anniversaire (24 février 1974), ed. T.W. KOHLER (Studia Ansel- 
miana philosophica theologica 63), Roma 1974, 255-87. 

?! YpMA, La formation, 24-45. For the distinction between the studia and the university 
system among the Franciscans, see W. J. COURTENAY, “The Parisian Franciscan Community 
in 1303", in Franciscan Studies 53 (1993), 155-73, esp. 157-65; B. ROEST, A History of 
Franciscan Education (c. 1210-1517), Leiden-Boston-Kóln 2000, 87-97. For the same sys- 
tem among the Dominicans, see M.M. MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study... ": 
Dominican Education Before 1350 (Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998, 130-384. 
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studia system. It does not seem to be addressed—at least, not immedi- 
ately—to those who were to become, and those who were already Masters 
of Theology at Paris. Once again, we should be careful to separate two 
different educational systems, which intersected but were not identical, 
i.e., the studia system and the university system. It would have been diffi- 
cult and even counterproductive to limit the liberty of those members of 
the Order who were also members of the faculty of Theology. It was ad- 
visable for the friars involved in the life of the University of Paris to keep 
updated on the debates agitating their rapidly evolving environment. To 
limit their intellectual autonomy to the teachings of Giles of Rome would 
have been extremely difficult, if not impossible. By contrast, the decision 
of 1287 must have been particularly welcomed in the schools where the 
friars received their first, and in most cases, their only intellectual forma- 
tion. Lectors of those studia needed clear intellectual guidance. They 
needed textbooks and criteria to orientate the formation of the friars, espe- 
cially of those who would not go on in their academic career and would 
never become bachelors or masters at Paris. It is to this second layer of 
students—which was numerically much larger than the élite who would 
become part of the faculty of Theology in Paris—that the decision of 1287 
was targeted. 


We may find a confirmation of this interpretation of the 1287 decision 
if we consider the case of Giles’ immediate successor in the Chair of The- 
ology at Paris, James of Viterbo. Even though James always showed a 
high respect for Giles’ teachings, in his university production (and spe- 
cifically in his Quodlibeta) he did not hesitate to part company with his 
master, even concerning such important and defining issues as the distinc- 
tion between essence and existence, which James interpreted in a way 
quite different from Giles.” This should not surprise us, if we take into 
account that in his Quodlibeta James was acting as a Master of Theology 
and was addressing a university audience. Some years afterwards, how- 
ever, James was sent to occupy the role of lector in the general studium of 
Naples. It is in that role that he wrote an Abbreviatio lecturae super pri- 
mum Sententiarum Aegidii Romani. As the title indicates, this is not an 


? See J.F. WIPPEL, “James of Viterbo on the Essence-Existence Relationship (Quodlibet 
1, Q. 4), and Godfrey of Fontaines on the Relationship between Nature and Supposit 
(Quodlibet 7, Q. 5)”, in Sprache und Erkenntnis im Mittelalter (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 
13.2), hrsg. v. J. BECKMAN et al., Berlin-New York 1981, 777-87; J.F. WIPPEL, “The Rela- 
tionship between Essence and Existence in Late Thirteenth-Century Thought: Giles of 
Rome, Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of Fontaines, and James of Viterbo”, in Philosophies of 
Existence Ancient and Medieval, ed. P. MOREWEDGE, New York 1982, 131-64. 
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original work. Rather, it is an abbreviation of Giles of Rome’s commen- 
tary on the first Book on the Sentences.” Notice that James wrote this 
work after being a master in Paris and after writing the works where he 
displayed considerable originality in respect of Giles’ teachings. Should 
we interpret this fact as some sort of repentance of a formerly independent 
pupil in his old age? I do not think so. All becomes clear if we take into 
account the different position that James was occupying and the different 
audience he was addressing in Paris and in Naples, respectively. 


Thus, it becomes easy to explain why at first sight that decision seems 
to be at odds with what we read in several of the preserved works written 
by Augustinian theologians. These works often show a degree of inde- 
pendence of Giles’ teachings that seems incompatible with the standard 
interpretation of the decision of 1287 as applying to all the masters of the 
Order. But we should observe that the writings that have survived are usu- 
ally the works of people who had at least obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Theology. These are not the works of the average lector in the average 
studium. With a few exceptions such as James of Viterbo’s abbreviatio, 
the latter works are lost. This is not surprising. Those works stood in rela- 
tion to a master’s university activity as an introductory philosophy course 
stands in relation to the scientific production of a contemporary scholar. 


So far we have considered Giles’ role in transforming the Augustinians 
into an Order with an intellectual vocation. But what specific intellectual 
identity did Giles give to his Order? As I have mentioned, it is extremely 
likely that Giles was a student of Thomas Aquinas. Surely enough, the in- 
fluence of Thomas Aquinas is pervasive in his writings. Giles sided with 
Thomas on a number of defining and controversial issues, such as the unity 
of substantial form,” the role of matter as the principle of individuation,” 


? E. YPMA, “Recherches sur la carrière scolaire et la bibliothèque de Jacques de Viter- 
be”, in Augustiniana 24 (1974), 247-82, esp. 259-60. 
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(1987), 261-67. 
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and the non-conclusive character of the arguments intended to demonstrate 
that the world is not eternal.”° In some important respects, however, Giles 
parted company with Thomas. For example, contrary to Thomas’ view, he 
argued that theology is an affective rather than a speculative science." 
Sometimes, Giles used Thomas against Thomas, as when he rejected what 
Thomas had said about the divine Word (Verbum) in his commentary on the 
Sentences in order to follow what Thomas said on the same issue in his 
Summa contra gentiles and De potentia, even though Giles did not mention 
that he borrowed from Thomas the position he defended as well as the posi- 
tion he criticized." Even when Giles adopted Thomas’ position, however, 
he usually criticized Thomas’ way of supporting it and proposed alternative 
arguments to reach the same conclusion. In some cases, the result is dis- 
tinctly original, as is evident in Giles’ position on the real distinction be- 
tween essence and existence.” 


So the first component of Giles’ intellectual legacy to his Order is a 
strong preference for many of Thomas Aquinas’ positions even though 
not for Thomas’ own arguments. There is a common assumption among 
scholars that Giles of Rome’s contribution stops here. It is also usually 
thought that this is the reason why at some point within his own Order 
Giles came to be regarded as a somewhat old-fashioned figure. For even- 
tually several Augustinians came to rely on the thought of St. Augustine 
far more extensively than had been customary in Giles’ time. Accord- 
ingly, towards the middle of the fourteenth century some Augustinian 
theologians started what would eventually be called the schola Augustinii 
in opposition to the old schola Aegidii. This turn towards Augustine 
would play a decisive role in preparing the Augustinian ‘Renaissance’ of 


Century, ed. SCHABEL, 17-79, esp. 35-37. 
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27 See P.W. Nasu, “Giles of Rome and the Subject of Theology”, in Mediaeval Studies 
18 (1956), 61-92. 

°8 See Wielockx’s remarks in AEGIDII ROMANI Apologia, 190, 199 and 207. 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries." According to this reconstruction, 
Giles was the exponent of the old school of the Order, oriented towards 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas rather than to Augustine himself. This 
should not surprise us, as we have seen that the original link between the 
Augustinians and Augustine was merely legal. 


I would like to correct this position in two respects. First, I would like 
to recall that the opposition between two Augustinian trends and the very 
terms of schola Augustinii and schola Aegidii are later than the fourteenth 
century. Many of the Augustinian authors who in the fourteenth century 
showed an increased attention to Augustine and his teachings also fol- 
lowed Giles of Rome in many respects.*' The opposition between Giles 
and Augustine owes more to the interests or prejudices of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century scholars than to what we actually read in fourteenth- 
century Augustinians. 


Second and more importantly, the renewed interest in Augustine’s 
works that is found in several fourteenth-century Augustinians can be 
traced back to Giles of Rome himself. My argument for this point is based 
on the reconstruction of Giles’ readings made by Robert Wielockx in his 
masterly study of Giles’ autograph manuscripts. In an article published in 
1994, Wielockx identified a number of manuscripts commissioned by, and 
belonging to, Giles of Rome. He also succeeded in identifying Giles’ own 
hand in the marginal annotations scattered through those manuscripts. 
What is more, he even managed to distinguish three different periods in 
Giles’ annotations and readings, thanks to an attentive study of the evolu- 
tion of his hand.” Wielockx’s study is a spectacular demonstration of how 
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York-Kóln, 1997, 367-404, esp. 379-84; E.L. SAAK, “Scholasticism, Late", in Augustine 
through the Ages. An Encyclopedia, ed. A.D. FITZGERALD, Cambridge 1999, 754-59. On 
the “Augustinian Renaissance" in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, see H.A. OBERMAN, 
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a skilful use of codicology and paleography can shed new light on the 
working habits of medieval masters. Wielockx based his conclusion en- 
tirely on material evidence, both paleographical and codicological. Here, 
however, I intend to do something different. I intend to see what 
Wielockx’s conclusions can teach us as far as Giles of Rome’s intellectual 
development is concerned.” 


I follow Wielockx in dividing Giles' readings into three periods: pre- 
1277, between 1277 and 1285, and after 1285. Before 1277, when Giles 
was a bachelor of theology at the University of Paris, his readings were just 
what we would expect from a student of Thomas Aquinas. Aristotle occu- 
pied an important place. Giles owned a copy of the Nicomachean Ethics," 
which he read and carefully annotated. He also commented on De genera- 
tione, Physics, Metaphysics and De anima as well as on the Sophistical 
Refutations and, more interestingly, the Rhetoric.” He also owned several 
works by Dionysius the Areopagite, which he read and annotated before 
1277 (De divinis nominibus, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, De mystica the- 
ologia, Epistulae). With regard to Augustine, in this first period Giles’ 
readings seems to have been limited to De Trinitate, of which he owned and 
annotated a copy.” In his commentary on the first Book of the Sentences, 
Giles also referred to other works by Augustine (De doctrina Christiana, 
De diversis quaestionibus octaginta tribus, Confessiones, De praedestina- 
tione sanctorum, De civitate Dei, Retractationes),? 8 but it is unlikely that he 
actually read and studied those works at such an early date. He may have 
merely skimmed through them or referred to them by way of some reperto- 
rium or florilegium. For we know that only afterwards did Giles own and 
annotate a copy of several of these works by Augustine. 


33 See also G. PNI, “Le letture dei maestri dei frati agostiniani: Egidio Romano e Gia- 
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37 Paris, Bibliothéque de l' Arsenal, Ms. 473-I, ff. 1—86; see MARTIN, Catalogue des ma- 
nuscrits de la bibliothèque de l'Arsenal 1, 322; WIELOCKX, “Une collection", 246; PINI, 
“Le letture", 93. 

38 SAAK, Augustine in the Later Middle Ages, 386, 391 and 394. 
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By contrast, if we turn to Giles’ readings between 1277 and 1285, we 
are bound to be surprised. These were the years Giles spent outside the 
faculty of Theology. In a stage of his career when many of his university 
colleagues stopped dealing directly with the great theological classics in 
order to devote all of their time to the increasingly sophisticated contem- 
porary debates in their faculty, Giles was forcefully cut off from any ac- 
tive participation in university life. Accordingly, he did something that not 
so many of his colleagues had the energy or the time to do: he turned back 
to the classics. Between 1277 and 1285, Giles commissioned, read and 
annotated an impressive list of works by St. Anselm (Proslogion, 
Monologion, Cur Deus homo, De incarnatione Verbi, De casu diaboli, De 
veritate, De libero arbitrio, De processione Spiritus Sancti, De praescen- 
tia et de praedestinatione, De grammatico). And he turned to a careful 
reading of some of Augustine’s major works, including the Confessions, 
the Soliloquia, the De Genesi ad litteram and De diversis quaestionibus 
octoginta tribus." In this period, Giles also read and annotated Boethius' 
theological tracts, Isidore of Seville's De summo bono, and Hugh of Saint- 
Victor's De sacramentis." 


These works were of course well-known to his university colleagues. 
But most of the time they were merely skimmed in search for a quotation or 
known only through repertoria and florilegia or through Peter Lombard's 
references to them in his Sentences. For example, it is doubtful whether 
Thomas Aquinas ever read Augustine's Confessions from cover to cover. 
As I have mentioned, Giles himself was not likely to have read these works 
when he was serving as a bachelor in the theology faculty. But he did read 
them now that he was forced to spend time away from the university. Now 
he possessed, read and annotated these works in their entirety. So the forced 
interruption of Giles' career came to play an extremely important role in his 
formation. He could give an unforeseen turn to his intellectual development 
at the very age most of his colleagues stopped studying. Again, what is 


3 Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, Ms. 738, ff. 178—322; see MOLINIER, Catalogue des 
manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Mazarine 1, 345-47; WIELOCKX, “Une collection", 247; 
PINI, “Le letture", 100. 

40 Paris, Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal, Ms. 349, ff. 1-127; Paris, Bibliothèque Mazarine, 
Ms. 589, ff. 1-77; see MARTIN, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliotèque de l'Arsenal 1, 
213-14; MOLINIER, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Mazarine 1, 253; 
WIELOCKX, “Une collection", 247; PINI, “Le letture", 101. 

^! Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, Ms. 589, ff. 78-202; see MOLINIER, Catalogue des ma- 
nuscrits de la Bibliothèque Mazarine 1, 253; WIELOCKX, “Une collection", 247; PINI, “Le 
letture", 100. 
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noteworthy is not just what Giles read, but how he read it. Giles acquired a 
passion for the direct study of theological originalia, of which he enjoyed 
possessing and annotating his own copy." 


Giles cultivated this new passion even after his return to the theology 
faculty as a Master. From 1285 onwards, he commissioned and annotated 
an even more impressive number of Augustine’s books, among which 
were De libero arbitrio, De vera religione, De doctrina christiana, the 
Enchiridion, De mendacio, Contra Faustum and the sermons on St. John. 
And this list is not complete.” 


So after 1277, Giles returned to the writings of the fathers and the 
‘saints’, and specifically to the writings of St. Augustine, and he maintained 
this habit throughout his later career. This fact is reflected in his works. The 
name of Augustine appears more-and-more often in Giles’ writings. And 
not just the name: Augustine’s works are carefully and extensively quoted. 
We can assess to what extent Giles became indebted to Augustine in his 
later years if we consider his theological masterpiece, his commentary on 
the second Book of the Sentences, which he finished after 1309, when he 
had been Archbishop of Bourges for some fifteen years. If we compare 


? [n this respect, Giles of Rome's case is similar to that of his Franciscan contemporary, 
Matthew of Aquasparta, on whose library see E. MENESTO, “La biblioteca di Matteo 
d’Aquasparta”, in Matteo d’Aquasparta francescano, filosofo, politico. Atti del Convegno 
storico internazionale, Todi 11—14 ottobre 1992, Spoleto 1994, 257-89. Between 1277 and 
1285, Giles also made use of his previous study of Aristotle's Ethics and Rhetoric as well as 
of the Politics in the writing of his De regimine principum, which also testifies to Giles” fa- 
miliarity with Vegetius' Epitoma de re militari. In De regimine principum Giles also refers to 
Valerius Maximus, Palladius and Titus Livius, but his quotations are too occasional and brief 
to be taken as evidence of a direct reading of those authors. See R. LAMBERTINI, “Philoso- 
phus videtur tangere tres rationes. Egidio Romano lettore ed interprete della Politica nel 
terzo libro del De regimine principum", in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica me- 
dievale 1 (1990), 277-325; R. LAMBERTINI, “Il filosofo, il principe e la virtù. Note sulla rece- 
zione e l'uso dell Etica Nicomachea nel De regimine principum di Egidio Romano", in Do- 
cumenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 2 (1991), 239-79. 

# Paris, Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal, Ms. 352 (MARTIN, Catalogue des manuscrits de la 
Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal 1, 220-21. The copy of Isidore's Etymologiae, which is con- 
tained in the same manuscript, was completed on 13 January 1289; see f. 119v); Paris, 
Bibliothèque de l' Arsenal, Ms. 353, ff. 63-132 (MARTIN, Catalogue des manuscrits de la 
Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal 1, 221-22); Paris, Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal, Ms. 473, ff. 87-191 
(MARTIN, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal 1, 322-24); Paris, 
Bibliothéque Mazarine, Ms. 633 (MOLINIER, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
Mazarine 1, 280-81); Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, Ms. 635 (MOLINIER, Catalogue des 
manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Mazarine 1, 282-83). See WiELOCKX, “Une collection", 
246; PNI, “Le letture", 105-6. 
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what he says in the later work with the parallel treatments of the same is- 
sues in the disputed questions dating from the beginning of his regency at 
Paris (such as the Quaestiones de esse et essentia, the Quaestiones de men- 
sura angelorum and the Quaestiones de cognitione angelorum), the pres- 
ence of Augustine in the later work turns out to be pervasive. 


Admittedly, if the extent of Augustine’s influence on Giles is unques- 
tionable, its details must still be assessed. The presence of Augustine has 
been documented in works such as Giles’ Hexaemeron.* There is also 
some evidence that in his Quodlibeta he stressed prominently an Augus- 
tinian ‘voluntarist’ position.“ But there is still much work to do. Here I 
would like to make just two remarks. First, the “Augustinian turn" that 
has been associated with the Augustinians of the fourteenth century can be 
traced to Giles of Rome himself. Second, we must be clear with regard to 
what we mean by *Augustinian turn'. We should not think of the histo- 
riographical category of ‘Augustinianism’, which is useful but rather 
vague and owes more to modern interpreters than to medieval theologians 
and philosophers. By contrast, what I mean by an ‘Augustinian turn’ is the 
direct reading of Augustine’s works. This phenomenon became increas- 
ingly important in the fourteenth century, and not just in the university— 
suffice it to mention Petrarch and the early Florentine humanists." If this 
phenomenon did not occur only (or even primarily) among Augustin- 
ians,** nonetheless Giles of Rome should be considered one of the initia- 


^ See G. PINI, “La dottrina della creazione e la ricezione delle opere di Tommaso 
d'Aquino nelle Quaestiones de esse et essentia (qq. 1-7) di Egidio Romano", in Documenti 
e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 3 (1992), 271-304, 491-559. On the increasing 
importance of Augustinian themes in the later thought of Giles of Rome, see G. PINI, “Ex 
defectu intellectualis luminis: Giles of Rome on the Role and Limits of Metaphysics", in 
Quaestio 5 (2005), 205-19. 

55 E. GIANNARELLI, “Agostino nell'Hexaemeron di Egidio Romano”, in Atti del Con- 
gresso Internazionale su S. Agostino nel XVI Centenario della conversione, Roma 15-20 
settembre 1986, Roma 1987, 179-87. 

“© P.S. EARDLEY, “The Foundation of Freedom in Later Medieval Philosophy: Giles of 
Rome and His Contemporaries", in Journal of the History of Philosophy 44 (2006), 353-76. 

#7 U, MARIANI, I Petrarca e gli Agostiniani, Roma 19597; P. COURCELLE, “Petrarque 
entre saint-Augustin et les Augustins du 14° siécle”, in Studi Petrarcheschi 7 (1961), 51- 
71; R. ARBESMANN, Die Augustiner-Eremitenorden und der Beginn der humanistischen 
Bewegung, Würzburg 1965. See also Petrarca e Agostino, a cura di R. CARDINI e D. 
COPPINI, Roma 2004. 

48 B. SMALLEY, English Friars and Antiquity in the Early Fourteenth Century, Oxford 
1960, 58-65 (on Nicholas Trevet), 88-100 (on Thomas Waleys), 121-32 (on John Ride- 
vall); W.J. COURTENAY, Schools and Scholars, 305-24. 
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tors of this intellectual movement. 


It is not clear yet what general significance should be attributed to this 
‘Augustinian turn’. During the same years, another Parisian master devoted 
much time and energy to reading and explaining the writings of Augustine, 
namely Giles’ colleague and opponent, Henry of Ghent. It is tempting to 
think of the academic debate between Giles and Henry as a battle over 
Augustine’s legacy.” From a certain date on, each master stylized himself 
as the true interpreter of Augustine. Who was to prevail in imposing his 
reading of Augustine as the only true reading? It has even been suggested 
that some Augustinian masters studying theology at Paris during Giles’ ab- 
sence may have studied under Henry of Ghent, notably Prosper of Reggio 
Emilia.” If that were indeed the case, it is possible that at some moment 
while Giles was absent from the faculty of Theology, Henry of Ghent may 
have appeared as a viable candidate for the role of intellectual guide for the 
Augustinians. In this light, Giles’ efforts as well as the decision of 1287 
might be seen as part of an attempt to prevent Henry of Ghent from spread- 
ing his influence on the still intellectually undefined Order of the Hermits of 
St. Augustine. Even though this is admittedly only a speculation, Giles’ turn 
to Augustine might be explained as an attempt to provide his Order with a 
clear identity, distinct from that of the Dominicans as well as from Henry of 
Ghent’s interpretation of Augustine. 


Be that as it may, it was probably due to Giles’ initiative that the rela- 
tionship between the Augustinians and St. Augustine, which originally 
had been merely nominal, eventually became a deep intellectual bond. 
Giles may have played a decisive role in the invention of the Augustinian 
identity around Augustine. By the middle of the fourteenth century, this 
relationship was a solid fact. 


In conclusion, I shall make a few remarks about the success of Giles’ 
administrative and intellectual efforts to provide the Augustinians with a 
definite identity. From an administrative point of view, Giles’ efforts were 
completely successful. In the years immediately following his actions, the 
Augustinians became a leading intellectual Order. There were indeed 
some discordant voices. A few members of the Order, such as Simone 
Fidati and William Flete, regretted the loss of any connection with the 
eremetic origins of the Order.?' But most Augustinians, or at least the Or- 


? I thank Pasquale Porro for suggesting this possibility to me. 
50 YPMA, La formation, 38. 


?! See K. ELM, L’eremitismo in Occidente nei secoli XI e XII, Milano 1965, 493; 
GUTIÉRREZ, “Los estudios", 95. 
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der’s establishment, were of a different opinion. The number of distin- 
guished Augustinian theologians in the later Middle Ages is a clear testi- 
mony to the success of Giles’ administrative actions. 


If we turn to Giles’ role as the theological and philosophical guide of 
his Order, the evidence of his success is more ambiguous. Giles’ name 
remained for centuries in the statutes as the intellectual guide of the Or- 
der.” But what was the reality behind these statutes? Scholars have long 
maintained that Giles’ works came to be rapidly superseded. In this essay, 
I have argued that this position should be strongly qualified. 


First, Giles’ influence should be measured not only or not mainly by 
the standards of the university production of his fellow Augustinians. His 
influence in the studia, even though more difficult to document, seems to 
be unquestionable. Abbreviations and readings of the Sentences “secun- 
dum viam Aegidii” are still extant. It is interesting to remark that some- 
times these works were written by the very same people who were in- 
strumental in reviving interest in the writings and positions of Augustine. 
Respect for Giles of Rome and interest in Augustine were not regarded as 
two contrasting aspects of the identity of the Augustinian Order. 


Second, Giles himself was at the origin of the ‘Augustinian turn’, 
which became one of the defining features of the Augustinians from the 
fourteenth century onwards. The renewed attention to the writings of 
Augustine was in no way limited to the Augustinians, of course. But it is a 
fact that the name of Augustine came to be associated with the Augustin- 
ians in a very substantial way, up to the point that his Order came to re- 
gard itself as the true defender of the positions of St. Augustine. This was 
something that would have been difficult to foresee at the time of their 
establishment in 1256. That this turn to Augustine occurred at all was 
largely due to Giles of Rome's actions as Master of his Order.” 


Fordham University, the Bronx, New York 


52 In the General Constitutions of 1551, the name of Thomas of Strasbourg was added to 
that of Giles as Master of the Order, but in 1581 Thomas of Strasbourg was replaced by 
Thomas Aquinas. Even at such a late date, however, Giles of Rome is still indicated as the 
Master of the Order; see D. GUTIÉRREZ, “Los estudios", 112. 

5 This paper was written during my stay at the De Wulf-Mansion Centrum of the Ka- 
tholieke Universiteit Leuven, which was made possibly by a Faculty Fellowship of Ford- 
ham University and a grant of the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven. I wish to thank both 
institutions for their generous support. 


How 'AEGIDIAN' WERE LATER AUGUSTINIAN HERMITS 
REGARDING INTELLECTUAL COGNITION? GERARD OF SIENA, 
MICHAEL OF MASSA AND THE OBJECT OF THE INTELLECT 


RUSSELL L. FRIEDMAN 


his study examines the intellectual tendencies of fourteenth-century 

Augustinian Hermits when they dealt with the topic of intellectual 
cognition. One cannot speak about the fourteenth-century Augustinian 
intellectual tradition without acknowledging the immense historical con- 
tribution of Damasus Trapp. Indeed, to a great degree the only roadmap to 
the development of the intellectual tradition of the Augustinian Hermits in 
the fourteenth century is found in Trapp’s work. In publications that can 
best be characterized as “pioneering,” Trapp opened up the world of four- 
teenth-century Augustinian theology and philosophy not least through his 
many studies of the unpublished works of the fourteenth-century Augus- 
tinian theologians, including detailed lists of questions and descriptions of 
manuscripts. | Greatest attention should, however, be focused upon his 
masterwork from 1956, the article “Augustinian Theology of the 14th 
Century. Notes on Editions, Marginalia, Opinions and Book-Lore.”? 
There, in addition to offering numerous important methodological and 
codicological observations, Trapp painted a more or less global view of 
the development of the fourteenth-century Augustinian intellectual move- 
ment. Two of the figures who play an important role in Trapp’s story are 
Gerard of Siena (+1336) and Michael of Massa (*1337).° In this essay, I 
will focus on these two theologians, examining their views on the issue of 


For comments, questions and help of various kinds, I wish to thank William J. Cour- 
tenay, William Duba, Kent Emery, Jr., Bernd Goehring, Wouter Goris, Timothy B. Noone, 
Giorgio Pini, Sylvain Piron and Chris Schabel. NB: I do not necessarily respect the origi- 
nal orthography of any text that I use. 

! Notable among these publications are D. TRAPP, “Hiltalinger’s Augustinian Quota- 
tions", in Augustiniana 4 (1954), 412-49; IDEM, "The Quaestiones of Dionysius de Burgo 
OSA", in Augustinianum 3 (1963), 63-78; IDEM, “Notes on John Klenkok, OSA (d. 
1374)”, in Augustinianum 4 (1964), 358-404; IDEM, “Notes on Some Manuscripts of the 
Augustinian Michael de Massa (T 1337)", in Augustinianum 5 (1965), 58-133. 

: Augustiniana 6 (1954), 146-274. 

3 On the Sentences-commentaries of Michael and Gerard, see, below, notes 4 and 21, 
respectively. 
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the object of the intellect. My goal is, on the one hand, to indicate in a 
general fashion what Gerard and especially Michael think that the object 
of the intellect is, and, on the other, to test whether Trapp’s major obser- 
vations on the pair and their exchange are borne out by my examination. 
Thus, after first presenting Trapp’s storyline when it came to Gerard and 
Michael, I will offer some background information on the issue of the ob- 
ject of the intellect; thereafter I will turn briefly to Gerard’s and in more 
detail to Michael’s treatment of the issue. Let me begin, then, with a short 
synopsis of Damasus Trapp’s thoughts on Gerard and Michael. 


As Trapp describes it in his article (162), Gerard of Siena “traces his 
doctrinal course with his eyes fixed on the star of Aegidius"—that is to 
say, Giles of Rome (11316), the first Augustinian Hermit to become a 
Master of Theology (Paris, 1285-1291), teaching doctor of the Order from 
1287, Prior General of the Order from 1292-1295, and Archbishop of 
Bourges from 1295 until his death in 1316. Thus, according to Trapp, 
Giles is Gerard’s doctrinal compass. Moreover, Trapp maintains that 
Gerard takes as his main opponent the Franciscan theologian Peter Auriol 
(11322), although Gerard also criticizes a number of thinkers from the 
Augustinian Hermits who Trapp describes as “ultra-Aegidians,” promi- 
nent among whom was James of Viterbo (+1308, Regent Master at Paris, 
1293-1300). I will return to the ultra-Aegidians shortly. The major point 
here is that, although Trapp admits that Peter Auriol had some impact on 
Gerard, nevertheless Gerard is, for Trapp, firmly in the Aegidian school. 
Michael of Massa is another kettle of fish entirely. As Trapp noted, in Mi- 
chael’s enormous commentary on Book I of the Sentences, a work surviv- 
ing partially in three fourteenth-century manuscripts and in two fifteenth- 
century abbreviations, Gerard’s views are criticized on nearly every topic 
broached.^ According to Trapp, Gerard often lambasted the views of Peter 


^ Michael of Massa’s Sentences-commentary probably dates from the late 1320s; his Pa- 
risian lectures on the Sentences were probably delivered in the early 1330s. The “main” 
manuscript of Michael’s commentary on Book I, despite its rather inferior quality, is U = 
Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms. 2214 (14th c., ff. 234), which contains nearly the 
entire commentary up to the fragmentary d.38 q.2; in addition, S = Bologna, Biblioteca del 
Collegio di Spagna, MS 40 (14th c., ff. 91) contains the text from prologue, q.1 to d.1 q.9, 
and then from d.27 q.3 to d.38 q.2 (i.e., a large portion of its central folios are physically 
missing), and N = Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. VII.C.1 (14th c., ff. 1r-131v) con- 
tains from the Prologue to d.8. In addition, two separate abbreviations of the work, each 
made by a different fifteenth-century Augustinian Hermit, exist in two manuscripts each: 
that by ANDREAS DE MEDIOLANO, OESA in Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. Conv. 
Soppr. C.8.794, and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Misc. 276, and that by 
JOHANNES DE MARLIANO in Bergamo, Biblioteca Civica ‘Angelo Mai’, ms. MA 241 
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Auriol, and, in his turn, Michael supported Auriol and took Gerard to task 
for misrepresenting and misunderstanding the Franciscan master. Even 
more importantly, for Trapp, the one-way “debate” between these two 
Augustinian Hermits represented the clash between a rather pure “Ae- 
gidianism” (Gerard) and an “ultra-Aegidianism” (Michael). At one point, 
Trapp gives a somewhat detailed historical explanation for Michael’s at- 
tacks on Gerard: 


It was circumstances which cast Michael and Gerardus in the role of 
rivals and enemies. Both were from Siena, both were in the same age 
group, both at the same stage of their scholastic career. But Gerardus 
tenaciously clang (sic!) to the traditional Aegidianism of the Order 
while Michael went along with the ultra-Aegidianism, once promoted 
by Jacobus [1.e., James of Viterbo], and at the moment greatly favored 
by Alexander [of St. Elpidio] who had the prestige of a Doctor and the 
power of a general [of the Augustinian Order]. The [Sentences] com- 
mentary of Gerardus... was published first; Michael published his 
somewhat later and made Gerardus his whipping boy. On every 
folium of Michael we meet with a sharp criticism of Gerardus himself 
and, more so, of the critique which Gerardus applies to the ultra- 
Aegidians and to Aureolus.? 


This passage sums up well Trapp’s view of the controversy, and his view 
boils down to two main points. First, Trapp insists that Michael’s main 
object of criticism, witnessed on “every folium” of Michael’s enormous 
commentary, is Gerard of Siena. Second, according to Trapp, both Gerard 
and Michael took their intellectual point of departure in the ideas of Giles 


(Gamma 3.21) and Pavia, Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms. 226 (on the abbreviations, see 
particularly, SCHABEL, “Questions on Future Contingents”, cited note 9, below, 172-74). 
What is very likely Michael of Massa’s commentary on Book II of the Sentences is found 
in Citta del Vaticana, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1087 (14th c.). For a question list of Michael’s 
In I Sent. based on the two Bologna MSS as well as of his Jn Z Sent., see TRAPP, “Notes on 
Some Manuscripts” (cited note 1, above). In addition to his commentary on the Sentences, 
Michael composed a Vita Christi, concerning which see W. BAIER, “Michael von Massa 
OESA (71337): Autor einer Vita Christi. Kritik der Diskussion über ihre Zuordnung zur 
Vita Christi des Kartäusers Ludolf von Sachsen (11378)", in Traditio Augustiniana. 
Studien über Augustinus und seine Rezeption, hrsg. v. A. ZUMKELLER und A. KRUMMEL 
(Cassiciacum 46), Würzburg 1994, 495-524, with references to further literature, and ac- 
cording to TRAPP, “Notes on Some Manuscripts”, 58, 131-33, many sermons in Roma, 
Biblioteca Angelica, Ms. 69 (A.7.8), ff. 1-118, among which is Michael’s Principium in 
theologia on ff. 66v-70r. For further information on Michael’s exegetical works, cf. F. 
STEGMULLER, Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi 3 (H-M), Madrid 1951, 574-76 and D.A. 
PERINI, Bibliographia Augustiniana cum notis biographicis: scriptores itali 2, Firenze 
1931, 191-92. 
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of Rome, Gerard of Siena holding to “the traditional Aegidianism of the 
Augustinian Order,” Michael following an “ultra-Aegidianism.” Although 
Trapp never actually defines the term ‘ultra-Aegidianism’, nor even give a 
general description of what it would be to have an ‘ultra-Aegidian’ intel- 
lectual bent,° nevertheless the important point here is that Gerard and Mi- 
chael represented for Trapp the clash between two diverse interpretations 
of Giles, one traditional, the other radical; in fact Trapp claims that the 
“mter-Augustinian feud between ‘orthodox’ Aegidians and ‘ultra- 
Aegidians’... reaches in Michael a crisis” (182), and Michael, Trapp 
claims, is “the last of the ultra-Aegidians." For Trapp, then, this was in- 
deed an important chapter in the development of the fourteenth-century 
Augustinian intellectual tradition, and, what's more, Trapp's characteriza- 
tion of the dispute between Gerard and Michael as being between ortho- 
dox Aegidianism and ultra-Aegidianism, respectively, has been influen- 
tial, having been adopted basically wholesale in Adolar Zumkeller's im- 
portant survey of “Die Augustinerschule des Mittelalters." To round out 
this review of Trapp's treatment of our two Augustinian Hermits, it ought 
to be mentioned that Trapp found in Michael a formidable intellect, call- 
ing him “a star of the first or second magnitude" (171); Gerard received 
no such praise. 


é The closest that Trapp comes to a definition is really an example. In “Augustinian 
Theology of the 14th Century", 166-68, TRAPP cites as an example of an ‘ultra-Aegidian’ 
view, supported by James of Viterbo, that the trinitarian Persons are absolutes, three 
modes of one divine existence non-relationally constituted; Michael of Massa also held the 
theory of absolute Persons. It is certainly true that both James and Michael held that the 
trinitarian Persons are constituted by non-relational properties; on this, see R.L. FRIEDMAN, 
Intellectual Traditions in the Medieval University: The Use of Philosophical Psychology in 
Trinitarian Theology among the Franciscans and Dominicans, 1250-1350 (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters), Leiden, forthcoming, Ch. 6, excursus (on 
James) and Ch. 12 $3 (on Michael). As far as I am concerned, there is no convincing evi- 
dence (certainly none from Trapp) linking this view in these two thinkers to the thought of 
Giles of Rome, and it is far more plausible that the view was suggested to them by their 
reading of thinkers who actually held it, such as William of Auvergne, Robert Grosseteste 
or (for Michael) John Duns Scotus. Besides James of Viterbo, Trapp mentions (as in the 
quotation at n. 5 above) Alexander of St. Elpidio as being of the ‘ultra-Aegidian’ school. 

7 A. ZUMKELLER, “Die Augustinerschule des Mittelalters: Vertreter und philosophisch- 
theologische Lehre", in Analecta Augustiniana 27 (1964), 167-262, esp. 208-10 on Gerard 
and Michael, but see also 213 where Alexander of St. Elpidio is described as an “Ultra- 
Agidianer.” 

3 Trapp is not alone in his positive evaluation of Michael's intellect; see, e.g., A. LANG, 
Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung bei den Scholastikern des 14. Jahrhunderts 
(BGPThMA 30.1-2), Münster 1. W. 1930, 130: “Michael von Massa, ein äußerst begabter 
und fruchtreicher Theologe der Augustinerschule....." 
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In the years since Trapp wrote, study of Gerard and Michael, of their 
disagreements, and of their place in the intellectual development of the 
Augustinian Hermits has been muted, with the important exceptions of 
William J. Courtenay’s studies on Michael and Gerard, their works and 
academic careers, and Chris Schabel’s study on both Gerard and Michael 
on predestination, future contingents and God’s foreknowledge.’ On the 
basis of Schabel’s studies, while Gerard can perhaps be described as an 
* Aegidian', Michael can hardly be described as an ‘ultra-Aegidian’ (no 
matter how that would be defined): Michael emerges as a possible link 
between Francis of Marchia’s criticism of Peter Auriol’s ideas and Greg- 
ory of Rimini’s criticism of Auriol. In my own work on the period’s trini- 
tarian theology, Michael appears to occupy a similar position. My topic 
in the present study is what the medieval discussion concerning the object 
of the human intellect reveals about Trapp’s view of the altercation be- 
tween Gerard of Siena and Michael of Massa. In particular, what does it 
reveal about Trapp’s two main claims concerning the altercation: (1) that 
Michael was heavily preoccupied with attacking Gerard, and (2) that Giles 
of Rome was central to both views although in very different ways, a pure 
Aegidianism versus an ultra-Aegidianism. 


? For William Courtenay's study of Gerard, see note 21, below. W.J. COURTENAY, “The 
Quaestiones in Sententias of Michael de Massa, OESA: A Redating”, in Augustiniana 45 
(1995), 191-207; IDEM, “The Categories, Michael de Massa, and Natural Philosophy at 
Paris, 1335-1340”, in La tradition médiévale des catégories (XII-XV* siècles). Actes du 
XIII° Symposium européen de logique et de sémantique médiévales, Avignon, 6-10 juin 
2000, éd. J. BIARD et I. ROSIER-CATACH (Philosophes Médiévaux 45), Louvain-la-Neuve- 
Paris 2003, 243-59 (with edition of the question from what is likely Michael's Jn H Sent. 
“Utrum motus sit realiter ipsummet mobile quod movetur” (= Cod. Vat. lat. 1087, ff. 70rb- 
71ra); C. SCHABEL and W.J. COURTENAY, “Augustinian Quodlibeta after Giles of Rome”, 
in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 2. The Fourteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL 
(Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition 7), Leiden 2007, 545-68, esp. 557-62 
(Gerard), 566-67 (Michael); C. SCHABEL, “Questions on Future Contingents by Michael of 
Massa, OESA”, in Augustiniana 48 (1998), 165-229 (with edition of Jn J Sent. 4.35, d.36, 
d.38); IDEM, Theology at Paris, 1316-1345. Peter Auriol and the Problem of Divine Fore- 
knowledge and Future Contingents (Ashgate Studies in Medieval Philosophy), Aldershot 
2000, esp. 184-88 (Gerard), 214-20 (Michael); IDEM, “Parisian Commentaries from Peter 
Auriol to Gregory of Rimini and the Problem of Predestination”, in Mediaeval Commen- 
taries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, ed. G.R. EVANS, Leiden 2002, 221-65, esp. 249- 
52. In addition, see L. HODL, “Studien zum nominalistischen Schôpfungsbegriff in der 
spätscholastischen Theologie des Michael de Massa O.E.S.A. (t 1337)", in Scientia Au- 
gustiniana. Studien über Augustinus, den Augustinismus und den Augustinerorden. Fest- 
schrift Adolar Zumkeller OSA zum 60. Geburtstag, hrsg. v. C.P. MAYER und W. 
ECKERMANN (Cassiciacum 30), Würzburg 1975, 234-56. 


10 See FRIEDMAN, Intellectual Traditions, cited note 6, Ch. 12 83. 
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First I shall give some background concerning the issue of the object 
of the intellect. The issue is extremely important: the intellect is a power, 
a potency, and hence its object is (at least) a partial cause of its moving 
from potency to act; thus, in giving their view on the object of the intel- 
lect, medieval philosophers made a statement on what they believed the 
intellect does and how it does it. By the time we reach the theological lit- 
erature of the 1320s, in the works of Peter Auriol, William of Ockham 
(11347), Gerard of Siena and Michael of Massa, three views from the 
later thirteenth century on the object of the intellect had been identified as 
being of particular importance: those of Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent 
and John Duns Scotus. I want to briefly present these views, along with a 
fourth view, that of William of Ockham from the late 1310s and early 
1320s, noting in passing what were perceived to be their advantages and 
disadvantages. Please note that I present these views as they are found in 
the works of early fourteenth-century thinkers, and do not claim to give 
genuine exegesis of Aquinas, Henry of Ghent or Scotus. 


Thomas Aquinas focuses on the intellect's proper object, that is to 
say, what the intellect is best suited by nature to cognize, so that anything 
else that it cognizes, it cognizes more or less incidentally. According to 
Aquinas, the proper object of the human intellect is the quiddities, the na- 
tures, of material things.'' Our intellects are designed to understand the 
nature of things in the world that we sense around us. Thomas also men- 
tions that there is an order in the generation of our intellectual knowledge, 
namely that we begin with the most universal concepts that can be formed 
on the basis of intellectual acquaintance and move to more and more spe- 
cific universal concepts." Thus, implicit in Thomas’ view is that our intel- 
lectual knowledge begins with the most general concepts possible—being 
and the transcendentals—and that we gradually refine that general knowl- 
edge until we reach our intellect’s proper object: a concept or mental 
word, which is knowledge of the quiddity of some class of material thing, 


!! For example, THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.84 a.7 Resp.: “...potentia cognoscitiva pro- 
portionatur cognoscibili.... Intellectus autem humani, qui est coniunctus corpori, proprium 
obiectum est quiditas sive natura in materia corporali existens." Cf. also, ST Ia q.88 a.3 
Resp: “Primum autem quod intelligitur a nobis secundum statum praesentis vitae est quidi- 
tas rei materialis, quae est nostri intellectus obiectum..." For some literature on Aquinas 
on these issues, see, e.g., R. PASNAU, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature. A Philosophical 
Study of Summa theologiae Ia 75-89, Cambridge 2002, esp. 296-329. 

? For example, THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.85 a.3 Resp.: “Prius igitur occurrit intellec- 
tui nostro cognoscere animal quam cognoscere hominem. Et eadem ratio est, si compare- 
mus quodcumque magis universale ad minus universale." 
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like human beings or trees. A problem associated with Thomas’ view was 
that, as he himself recognized, if the intellect’s proper object is the quid- 
dity of various material things, then how will those of us who are predes- 
tined to enjoy the Beatific Vision do so? God, the most immaterial of na- 
tures, does not fall under the intellect’s proper object, so on Thomas’ ac- 
count our intellects would seem to have no natural access to direct knowl- 
edge of God even in the afterlife. And indeed Thomas holds that in order 
for us to enjoy the face-to-face vision of God, our intellects must be 
strengthened by “the light of glory” bestowed by God; thus, naturally 
speaking, our intellects are not suited to understanding God.” 


Henry of Ghent took another tack, part of which was to focus on an- 
other type of object of the intellect. Thus, instead of focusing on the intel- 
lect’s proper object as Aquinas had, Henry sets out to determine the hu- 
man intellect’s first object: what is it that we human beings know intellec- 
tually before we know anything else? Henry argues that the first object 
and the ultimate object of the human intellect are parallel: just as the ulti- 
mate object of our intellect is God in the Beatific Vision, the first object of 
our intellect must also be God.'* Although at first blush Henry's view ap- 
pears simply absurd, since basically all of us would admit that our first 
concept was definitely not of God, the detailed reasoning behind the view 
is relatively straightforward: our intellect is an instrument of judgment by 
which we judge things to be true or beautiful or good or being, and hence 
a condition of our judging is that we have those transcendental concepts. 
But God is the true and the beautiful and the good and being. Therefore, 
the condition of our having any intellectual knowledge at all is our first 
knowing God under the aspect of these transcendental concepts. Thus, for 


13 See, e.g., THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.12 a.2 and a.5; ST Iallae q.5 a.5. 

^ HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum a.24 q.7 (in Henry of 
Ghent's Summa. The Questions on God's Existence and Essence (Articles 21-24), trans. J. 
DECORTE and R.J. TESKE [Dallas Medieval Texts and Translations 5], Leuven 2005, 248 [= 
ed. Badius 1520, f. 144r]): “Absolute ergo dicendum quod... quid est Deus est primum obiec- 
tum quod ab humano intellectu ex creaturis habet intelligi, ut nihil possit cognosci in creaturis 
et ex creaturis, quia verum, bonum, pulchrum, iustum, ens, unum, aut aliquid huiusmodi 
determinatum existens per materiam, aut per suppositum, nisi naturaliter prius, licet quando- 
que simul duratione, cognito eo quod est simpliciter et indeterminatum verum, bonum, pul- 
chrum, ens, unum, et huiusmodi, ut scilicet in ipso Deo sit principium et finis nostrae cogni- 
tionis, principium quoad eius cognitionem generalissimam, finis quoad eius nudam visionem 
particularem." For a concise, lucid introduction to some of the issues surrounding the object 
of the intellect in Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus, see R. PASNAU, “Ab- 
stract Truth in Thomas Aquinas", in Representation and Objects of Thought in Medieval 
Philosophy, ed. H. LAGERLUND, Aldershot 2007, 33-61, esp. 33-39. 
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Henry of Ghent, God is what we know first, just as God is what we know 
last. 


The third major view emerging from the late thirteenth century was 
that of John Duns Scotus. Scotus rejected Aquinas’ view, on the grounds 
that, since powers are defined by their objects, if our intellect were 
strengthened to the point that it could understand something outside the 
range of its proper object, i.e., to the point that it could understand God, it 
would no longer be a human intellect." Nor does Henry's view make 
sense: if the first thing that we know is God under the aspect of the tran- 
scendental concepts, then this really means that we first know the tran- 
scendental concepts.'^ According to Scotus, what is first known according 
to the primacy or firstness of “adequation” (we will return to this term) is 
the concept of being, and this concept is nearly contentless, being applica- 
ble to all being." Scotus further maintains that, in this life, the first con- 
cept that we have according to the “primacy of generation" is the concept 
of the ‘most special species” (species specialissima), since the ‘most spe- 
cial species” is that which is best suited to move our intellect to its first act 
inasmuch as its intellectual content is most directly present in the actual 
material sense objects that are the origins of our intellectual knowledge." 


A fourth major view was added in the early fourteenth century, most 
famously by William of Ockham. According to Ockham, the first object 
of the intellect, according to primacy of generation, 1.e., what causes the 
intellect to first begin its cognitive process or what moves the intellect to 
its initial cognition, is a singular thing in extramental reality. For Ockham, 
the nominalist, the only things that truly exist in extramental reality which 
could move the intellect to its act are singulars, since anything in the 


'S For DUNS SCOTUS' response to Aquinas, see Ordinatio I d.3 pars 1a q.3, nn.110-24, in 
Doctoris subtilis et Mariani IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI... Opera omnia 3, studio et cura Com- 
missionis Scotisticae, Città del Vaticano 1954, 69-77. 

1 For SCOTUS' response to Henry, see Ordinatio I d.3 pars la q.3, nn.124-28 (Editio 
Vaticana 3), 78-81. 

17 JOANNES DUNS Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pars la q.3, nn.184-85 (Editio Vaticana 3), 
111.20-21, 112.5-6, 14-15: “Patet igitur ex dictis quod nihil potest ita convenienter poni 
obiectum primum intellectus sicut ens.... ens secundum suam rationem communissimam 
sit primum obiectum intellectus.... Obiectum primum potentiae assignatur illud quod adae- 


» 


quatum est potentiae ex ratione potentiae....". 

15 TOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pars la q.2, n.73 (Editio Vaticana 3), 50.8-10, 
further 50-54: “...primum actualiter cognitum confuse est species specialissima, cuius sin- 
gulare efficacius et fortius primo movet sensum, et hoc, supposito quod sit in debita pro- 
portione praesens sensui." 
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world that can be said to truly exist is singular.” 


These, then, are the four major views on the object of the intellect as 
they were perceived in the second quarter of the fourteenth century. Note 
that there is some fluidity of language on the issue with regard to the term 
‘object’: is it the “proper object’ or the ‘first object’ that is up for discus- 
sion, and if it is the first object, then how is the term ‘first’ to be under- 
stood? But this ambiguity aside, the discussion is relatively self-contained 
in the sense that all of these views are usually brought up when the object 
of the intellect is broached. Now, Giles of Rome, the Master of the Au- 
gustinian Order, accepts the view of Thomas Aquinas, saying that the 
“first difference between our intellect and the angelic intellect is that the 
per se object of our intellect is the thing according to its quiddity, not ac- 
cording to its existence... since the intellect understands through abstrac- 
tion from things that are sensed, it is necessary that the abstracted quiddity 
is the intellect’s per se object." The proper or per se object of the intel- 
lect for Giles is the quiddity of things that can be sensed, i.e., material 
things, as Thomas Aquinas taught. 


Gerard of Siena finished reading the Sentences at Paris in 1321, and 
the written version of his commentary on Book I survives in more than 
twenty manuscripts and was printed in 1598 in Padua. Evidently, his 
commentary was considered an important work into the early modern pe- 
riod.”' The following table gives a list (lightly annotated) of the major ar- 


19 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodl. I q.13, in Venerabilis inceptoris Guillelmi de Ock- 
ham Quodlibeta septem, ed. J.C. WEY (Opera theologica 9), St. Bonaventure, NY 1980, 
72.2-3, 73.29-31: “Utrum primum cognitum ab intellectu primitate generationis sit singu- 
lare?... Singulare... cognitione sibi propria et simplici est primo cognitum.” For a much 
longer treatment of the same issue, see Ockham’s Ordinatio d.3 q.6, in Venerabilis incep- 
toris Guillelmi de Ockham Scriptum in librum primum Sententiarum, ed. G. GAL adlabo- 
rante S.F. BROWN (Opera theologica 2), St. Bonaventure, NY 1970, 483-523. 

20 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Quaestiones de cognitione angelorum q.6, ed. Venezia 1502 
(reprt. Frankfurt 1968), f. 89va: “...prima differentia «inter intellectum nostrum et angeli- 
cum- est quia obiectum per se intellectus nostri est res secundum suam quiditatem, non 
secundum esse... cum intellectus intelligat per abstractionem a sensibilibus, oportet quod 
ipsa quiditas abstracta sit per se obiectum intellectus..." I thank Giorgio Pini for help with 
locating Giles' discussion of this issue. 

?! On Gerard's commentaries on Books I-II of the Sentences (the commentaries on 
Books I and II survive and were published, and the commentary on Book III appears to 
survive in two manuscripts), see W.J. COURTENAY, “The Sentences Commentary of Gerard 
of Siena, O.E.S.A.: Manuscripts and Questions", in Augustiniana 59 (2009), 247-300, who 
shows on the basis of manuscript evidence that Gerard's Sent. lectures took place no later 
than 1321. On Gerard's Quodlibet, see SCHABEL and COURTENAY, “Augustinian Quod- 
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ticulations of the spots in Gerard’s commentary on Book I of the Sen- 
tences where he deals with sub-issues of the problem of the object of the 
intellect: 


(1a) GERARDUS DE SENIS, Jn I Sent. Prologus q.2: Utrum veritas the- 
ologiae contineatur sub obiecto adaequato nostrae potentiae intellecti- 
vae (ed. 1598, 13b-30b). 

Art. 1: An obiectum adaequatum nostri intellectus sit quiditas rei 
materialis (14a-18a): contra Scotum. 

Art. 2: An obiectum metaphysicae sit aequalis ambitus cum obiecto 
adaequato nostrae potentiae intellectivae (18a-21b). 

Art. 3: Utrum Deus sub absoluta ratione deitatis sit infinitus et 
subiectum in theologia sub tali ratione absoluta (21b-26b): relies (os- 
tensibly) on Giles of Rome. 

Art. 4: An veritas quam scimus de Deo contineatur sub obiecto nos- 
tri intellectus (27a-30a): contra Scotum et Henricum. 


(1b) Jn I Sent. d.3 q.2: Utrum Deus sit primum cognitum ab intellectu 
nostro (ed. 1598, 168a-78a) 

Art. 1: Utrum Deus sit primum cognitum a nobis (169a-70b): Con- 
tra Henricum. 


(1c) Jn I Sent. d.3 q.3: Utrum primum cognitum ab intellectu nostro sit 
aliquod universale (ed. 1598, 178a-87b) 

Art. 1: Utrum primum cognitum sit aliqua species specialissima 
(178b-80a) 

Art. 2: Utrum de ratione universalis sit esse abstractum ab hic et 
nunc (180a-83a) 

Art. 3: Utrum universale sit ens rationis vel ens reale (183a-85b) 

Art. 4: Utrum primum cognitum ab intellectu nostro sit aliquid uni- 
versale (185b-87a) 


Note that at (1b), Gerard attacks Henry of Ghent’s view that God is the 
first thing known by our intellect. Moreover, in the text described in (1c), 
Gerard asks what is the first thing known by the intellect, whether it is 
something universal, and if so, precisely what? Here I shall focus on 
Gerard's Prologue q.2 (1a), in which Gerard discusses the adequate object 
of the intellect, which he defines as what the intellect under the best of 
circumstances can understand; the adequate object of the intellect is the 
outer limit of understanding, so that everything included in the range of 
that object is potentially attainable by the intellect.” Gerard gives a clear 


libeta”, 557-62 (cited note 9, above). 

22 GERARDUS DE SENIS, In I Sent. Prol. q.2 a.l (Ed. 1598, 15b, 17a.): “...ratio adaequa- 
tionis obiecti potentiae cognitivae sumitur ex limitatione et terminatione potentiae, nam 
cum potentia habeat limitatam virtutem, per quam differt ab aliis potentiis... obiectum 
adaequatum debet esse aliquid tale quod contineat actualiter et distincte rationes singulo- 
rum entium, quorumcumque generum, quia omnes huiusmodi rationes sunt attingibiles per 
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example of this: if one can lift 100 kilos and not one gram more, then this 
is the adequate object of one’s power to lift, since any degree of weight up 
to and including 100 kilos is within one’s capacity to lift, but nothing be- 
yond that.” In relation to Trapp’s characterization of him as a pure or or- 
thodox ‘Aegidian’, what is interesting in the discussion indicated in the 
table above at (1a) is Gerard’s strategy: he upholds the appearance of fol- 
lowing Giles of Rome against Scotus, but he is in fact definitely influ- 
enced by Scotus. Thus, Gerard attacks Scotus in the Prologue q.2 a.1 and 
a.4, and he adduces Giles of Rome in support of his answer to the discus- 
sion in a.3. With that said, if we look at Gerard’s own answer to the ques- 
tion of what is the adequate object of the human intellect, we find that he 
holds a view clearly influenced by Scotus’ ideas on the matter: Gerard 
claims that the adequate object of the intellect is “being (ens) taken uni- 
versally as it is reducible or resoluble into all its causes and principles on 
which it depends in being and being cognized.””* Although this view is 
not identical with the view of Scotus, it may be said to be ‘scotistically 
inclined’, since it focuses on being taken in a most general way (ens uni- 
versaliter sumptum). Even more importantly, without explicitly telling us 
he is doing so, Gerard rejects outright the view that Thomas Aquinas and, 
most importantly, Giles of Rome held on the (proper) object of the intel- 
lect: the quiddity of material things is not, for Gerard, the adequate object 
of the intellect at all. Thus, Gerard rather quietly rejects Giles of Rome 
on this issue, which is definitely not what one would expect from Trapp’s 
characterization of him as an orthodox ‘Aegidian’. 


Michael of Massa, in turn, gives a mammoth (ca. 12,000 words) treat- 


intellectum.” 

23 GERARDUS DE SENIS, In J Sent. Prol. q.2 a.1 (Ed. 1598, 15b-16a): “Si quis movere pos- 
set centum libras ponderis tantum illud centum et excluderet omne alium gradum extra 
ipsum, et includeret omne quod est infra centum, quia totum illud potentia attingit, et ideo 
determinatio virtutis potentiae sit a tali ultimo, et hoc modo sumptum dicitur potissimum et 
ultimum de potentia, quapropter in tali ultimo stat ratio adaequationis.” 

24 GERARDUS DE SENIS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.2 a.1 (Ed. 1598, 17a): “Ens universaliter sum- 
ptum prout est reducibile vel resolubile in omnes causas suas et principia a quibus depen- 
det in esse et cognosci est obiectum adaequatum intellectus.” As Timothy B. Noone poin- 
ted out to me, that for Gerard the “ens universaliter sumptum" is “reducibile vel resolubile 
in omnes causas suas et principia” would also appear to reflect a Thomistic influence, 
since for Thomas metaphysics concerns the first causes of all things (“Dicitur autem prima 
philosophia inquantum primas rerum causas considerat”: see, e.g., Thomas’ Prologue to 
his commentary to the Metaphysics). 

°5 GERARDUS DE SENIS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.2 a.4 (Ed. 1598, 30a): “...ostensum est quod 
quiditas rei materialis non est obiectum adaequatum intellectus.” 
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ment of this issue in his commentary /n J Sent. d.3 q.1, under the question 
“Whether God is the first object occurring to our intellect.” In the table 
that follows, I chart the major articulations of this giant treatment, as it is 
found in the two known manuscripts containing this part of Michael’s 
work. 


(2) MICHAEL DE MASSA, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 (N = Napoli, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, Cod. VII.C.1, ff. 92va-97va; U = Bologna, Biblioteca Uni- 
versitaria, Ms. 2214, ff. 93vb-99ra): Utrum obiectum primum occur- 
rens intellectui nostro sit Deus 

Ia Rationes principales (N 92va; U 93vb-94ra) 

IIa Opinio Henrici de Gandavo (N 92va-b; U 94ra) 

IIb = -Ila Gerardus contra Henricum (N 92vb; U 94ra) 

IIe = -IIb Michaelis contra Gerardum (N 92vb-93ra; U 94ra-b) 

Ild = -Ila Michaelis contra Henricum (N 93ra-b; U 94rb-vb) 

IIIa Opinio fratris Thomae (N 93rb-va; U 94vb) 

Ib = ~Ia Michaelis contra Thomam (N 93va-94va; U 94vb- 
95vb) 

IVa Opinio Ioannis Duns (N 94rb-va; U 95vb-96ra) 

IVb = ~IVa Michaelis contra Scotum (N 94va-95rb; U 96ra-vb) 

V Opinio communis = obiectum primum et adaequatum intellectus 
nostri est verum sive ens sub ratione veri (N 95rb-va; U 96vb) 

VIa Opinio Aurioli = magis accedit ad veritatem (N 95va; U 96vb) 

VIb = ~VIa Michaelis contra Auriolum (N 95va-b; U 96vb-97ra) 

VII Opinio propria Michaelis sub quinque conclusionibus 

VIla Conclusio prima = primum occurrens intellectui nostro non 
est ens per proprium eius conceptum condistinctum contra speciales 
conceptus (N 95vb-96ra; U 97ra-va = 883-1075) 

VIIb Conclusio secunda — primum obiectum occurrens intellectui 
nostro primitate generationis est aliquod individuum sensibile 
<con>cretive acceptum sub quodam esse indeterminato et vago (N 
96ra-97rb; U 97va-98va = 8811-47) 

VIIc Conclusio tertia = obiectum primum intellectus nostri primi- 
tate adaequationis est ens in quantum ens, non quidem prout ly ‘ens’ 
reduplicat rationem entis in communi condistinctam contra alias 
quascumque rationes, sed prout ly ‘ens’ reduplicat tam illam commu- 
nem rationem quam etiam quamcumque rationem entis specialem et 
etiam quamcumque entitatem et realitatem et formalitatem condistinc- 
tam contra nihil, ita quod sub obiecto adaequato nostri intellectus 
cadit omnis entitas et omnis modus entitatis immediate et per se (N 
97rb; U 98va-b = 8848-52) 

VIId Conclusio quarta = primum obiectum intellectus nostri primi- 
tate intrinsecae denominationis est ens in quantum ens, prout ly ‘ens’ 


26 Throughout the rest of the paper, unless otherwise noted, paragraph numbering (8) re- 
fers to the edition of Michael's opinio propria contained in the first Appendix below. 
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reduplicat communem rationem entis condistinctam contra speciales 
rationes (N 97rb; U 98vb = §53) 

Vile Conclusio quinta = obiectum primum adaequatum intellectus 
nostri primitate extrinsecae denominationis est verum in quantum 
verum (N 97rb; U 98vb = §54) 

VIII = -VIa Michaelis ad argumenta Aurioli (N 97rb-va; U 98vb- 
99ra) 

IX = ~Ma Ad rationes principales (N 97va; U 99ra) 


In this treatment, Michael discusses at some length three of the four major 
medieval views on what it is that human intellects are best suited to do: 
the views of Thomas Aquinas (III), Henry of Ghent (II) and John Duns 
Scotus (IV). After rejecting each of these positions, Michael treats Peter 
Auriol's view on the issue (VI), which Michael claims comes closer to the 
truth (“magis accedit ad veritatem"), a view according to which “the first 
and adequate object of the intellect by adequation of predication is being 
qua being, while the first and adequate object by adequation of motion is 
every being in virtue of its very own distinct entity." Indeed, according 
to Auriol, the entity of concrete individuals is what first moves our intel- 
lect to its act, that is to say, being, but the being of the singular or individ- 
ual. So, for Auriol, what first moves our intellect to its act is the being of 
this particular thing or this particular quidditative aspect of a particular 
thing. Despite his praise for this position, Michael rejects Auriol’s teach- 
ing. 


Notice that in (II) Michael first gives Henry of Ghent's opinion that 


27 MICHAEL DE MASSA, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 (= VIa) (N, f. 95va; U, f. 96vb): “...obiectum 
intellectus primum et adaequatum adaequatione praedicationis est ens in quantum ens, 
obiectum vero primum et adaequatum adaequatione motionis est quodlibet ens per suam- 
met propriam et distinctam entitatem." 


?* See, e.g., PETRUS AUREOLI, Scriptum super primum Sententiarum d.2 q.3 (= sect. 10) 
a.4 nn.82, 84, ed. E.M. BUYTAERT (Text series 3), St. Bonaventure, NY 1952-1956, 544- 
45 : *...obiectum motive... est illa ratio quae movet potentiam et actuat eam; et hoc modo 
quilibet color particularis dicitur obiectum visus, quoniam quilibet se ipso formaliter et 
non per aliquid additum actuat et movet visum.... quaelibet propria entitas est obiectum 
motivum intellectus per propriam rationem." The ratio concerning which Auriol speaks 
here is a quidditative aspect of some thing, e.g., ‘animality’, and, on his theory, the ratio is 
the most basic unit of intellectual acquaintance, directing any intellect, upon acquaintance, 
to form a certain type of concept, e.g., ‘animal’; see on this R.L. FRIEDMAN, “Peter Aureol 
on Intentions and Essential Predication", in Medieval Analyses in Language and Cogni- 
tion: Acts of the Symposium "The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy", ed. S. 
EBBESEN and R.L. FRIEDMAN (Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser fra Det Kongelige Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab 77), Kobenhavn 1999, 415-30, esp. 420-22. On Auriol's views on 
being and the object of the intellect, see W. Goris, “Implicit Knowledge — Being as First 
Known in Peter of Oriel”, in RTPM 69 (2002), 33-65, and the literature referred to there. 
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God is the first thing known by our intellect, then he gives Gerard of 
Siena’s arguments against Henry’s opinion (Michael criticizes Gerard’s 
discussion found in the text referred to at [1b], above); thereafter Michael 
first shows that Gerard’s criticism of Henry was mistaken, before taking 
the opportunity himself to attack Henry’s ideas. This is all that we see of 
Gerard in this entire enormous quaestio. On the one hand, this supports 
Trapp’s view that Michael took Gerard to be his major opponent, since he 
clearly goes out of his way to attack Gerard, although, on the other hand, 
it is patently not a full vindication of Trapp’s assertion that Michael re- 
futed Gerard on every folium.” 


In his own positive discussion of the issue, as part of five conclusions 
(VIla-e: see the edition of this part of the text in the first Appendix, be- 
low) Michael draws attention to various ways that the term ‘first object of 
the intellect’ can be taken, in an attempt to situate his own inquiry pre- 
cisely and to define precisely its goal.” Thus, when talking about the first 
object of the intellect, we may speak about the first adequate object, and 
that would be being (ens) understood in the sense that we saw Auriol use 
that term (although Auriol said that being as entity was the first thing 
known in terms of what moves the intellect to its act). One may also speak 
about the first object of the intellect according to the primacy of appro- 
priation, because that object is what is most appropriate to the intellect. In 
this sense, the universal is the first object of the intellect, since the intel- 
lect is the only cognitive power that apprehends the universal. In yet an- 
other sense of the term ‘first object’, God is the first object of the intellect 
according to the firstness of perfection, since God is the most perfect ob- 
ject with which our intellect may become acquainted. Of particular inter- 
est to us here is the second division that Michael discusses, the intellect’s 
first object by the firstness or primacy of generation; Michael says that “in 
this way the first object of our intellect is a singular, namely the very same 
singular that first moves the exterior sense and then the common sense 
and afterwards the imaginative power and finally the possible intellect" 
(835, lin. 369-72). The singular is the first object of the intellect according 
to the primacy of generation or motion (Michael uses these terms inter- 
changeably). Thus, Michael holds a view about what first moves the intel- 
lect to its act that is in the same general family as the view advanced by 
William of Ockham. This is a view according to which, as Michael tells 
us ($11, lin. 114-15): “what first moves the sense, also first moves the 


?? For more on this, see also notes 47-49, below. 
30 835; see also $841, 53-54 for further “objects of the intellect.” 
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intellect." The extramental singular, then, is what moves our intellect to 
its initial act of understanding; it is what is first known. 


Michael's theory can be seen as an attempt to hold together two fun- 
damental Aristotelian principles regarding human cognition. The first of 
these is the basic empiricist principle that nothing is in the intellect that 
was not first in the senses.*' As we shall see, Michael takes this principle 
literally: what first moves the senses must also first move the intellect. 
Michael concludes that our intellects are first moved by singular acci- 
dents, since that is what first moves the senses. The second Aristotelian 
principle is that our intellectual knowledge starts out being as imperfect as 
it can be and is gradually perfected. Aristotle's own example," alluded to 
by Michael on several occasions ($85, 15, 23), is that a small child thinks 
that every man is its father (and every woman its mother), but over time 
the child corrects its intellectual knowledge in such a way that it can iden- 
tify this particular man as being its genuine father. What Michael takes 
from the confluence of these two Aristotelian principles is that our first 
intellectual knowledge, i.e., the knowledge of the singular accident, is the 
most imperfect knowledge that is acquired by the intellect, and that we 
must work at perfecting that knowledge. 


According to Michael ($11, lin. 104-6), “the first object occurring to 
our intellect by the primacy of generation is some individual sensible? 
accepted in a concrete way in terms of indeterminate and vague being." 
More specifically, the first thing known by our intellect is an individual 
accident taken as a concrete term, i.e., this particular white thing (a/bum) 
or that particular heat (calor). Michael is careful to stress that the accident 
is taken in the concrete, since if it were abstractly taken, then it already 
would have some generality associated with it, and this is precisely what 
he wants to avoid: it is the singular accident in its singularity that we 
know first, both on the level of the senses and the intellect. Thus, it is this 
type of concrete individual accident that first moves the senses, and there- 
after first moves the intellect to its act. For Michael, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the first object of both sense and intellect is, as we just 
saw, that it is cognized vaguely and indeterminately. Take the example of 


?! There appears to be no direct statement of this principle in Aristotle's works, but it is 
implicit in his claim that the mind is like a blank slate (De anima III c.4 [430a1]) and quite 
a few other spots that show that our intellectual knowledge arises from sense cognition. 

32 See ARISTOTELES, Physics I c.1 (184a16-b14). 


33 ‘Sensible’ here and below translates sensibile and means “a thing that can be sensed”; 
this is an inelegant translation, but I can think of none that is better. 
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the senses (§19, lin. 164-70): 


I think that our coming to understand something takes place in the fol- 
lowing order: that a sensible thing in its own right (secundum se) first 
moves the exterior sense, not as the sensible thing exists beneath some 
distinct concept (ratio) in contradistinction to other concepts. For a 
white thing in its own right (secundum se) moves sight [1.e., brings it 
to its act], not under the concept of color as the concept of color is dis- 
tinguished from the concept of whiteness, nor under the concept of 
whiteness as the concept of whiteness is distinguished from the con- 
cept of color, but in its own right (secundum se) implicitly containing 
each distinct concept. 


One sees or has visual acquaintance with something white, not in terms of 
its whiteness or its coloredness—whiteness or coloredness are types, and 
the sort of generality or universality that is associated with types like that 
is found only in the intellect—but only as a plain white thing. One does 
not see or sense any thing as a token of some type, since the senses do not 
deal with types or universals. The same thing is true of the singular when 
it is cognized on the level of the intellect. The singular as intellectually 
cognized is described by Michael not only as “vague” and “indetermi- 
nate” but also as “extremely confused” (confusissima) and “most imper- 
fectly cognized” (imperfectissime cognitum; e.g., §16, lin. 145-53). Thus, 
Michael depreciates the quality of this first knowledge, and the reason that 
this knowledge is so poor is because (e.g., §21, lin. 204-5) it contains all 
conceptual content implicitly (implicite) and none explicitly (explicite). 
The type of knowledge that our intellect acquires upon first intellectual 
acquaintance with an extramental singular is, according to Michael, basi- 
cally contentless, there is no explicit meaning to it, there is just a raw, 
confused impression or perception. With that said, this first confused im- 
pression is able to act as a foundation for our acquiring all of the other 
distinct conceptual contents, because all of that explicit content is implicit 
in the first intellectual acquaintance, which Michael describes as “most 
imperfectly cognized.” Take a white thing: according to Michael, upon 
first intellectual acquaintance one understands a white thing just as a 
white thing (secundum se, in Michael’s terminology, e.g. §16, lin. 149), 
not in terms of any conceptual content that would allow one to identify it 
by types or generalities; that is to say, one does not understand it as white, 
since white is a universal, conceptual term; nor does one understand it as 
colored, since colored is again a universal, conceptual term. One under- 
stands it as a bare-boned impression, white-thing,* without understanding 


34 . : : : x 
Or, in more modern terms, “white-patch,” i.e., a sense datum with sufficient vague- 
ness to be non-categorized. 
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anything more about its whiteness or coloredness or existence. 


When Michael uses the term ‘confused’ to describe this first intellec- 
tual knowledge, he is in fact careful to specify how he means it. Following 
in the footsteps of John Duns Scotus,” Michael distinguishes between two 
types of confusion or commonality (§24). One type is confusion according 
to predication or abstraction: this is the type of confusion that applies to 
our specific and generic concepts, arrived at through a process of abstrac- 
tion (see below). These sorts of concepts can be extremely distinct—there 
is nothing problematic with our having an extremely clear and distinct 
understanding of the genus animal—and yet they can be characterized as 
“confused” inasmuch as they are equally applicable to many extramental 
particulars. The very semantic range of these concepts allows us to label 
them “confused.” A second type of confusion is confusion of indetermina- 
tion, and Michael says of this (§16, lin. 151-53) that it is “maximal confu- 
sion and indetermination.” This type of confusion is fundamentally in- 
compatible with distinct or clear knowledge: in the intellect, the rich con- 
ceptual content of something known according to confusion of indetermi- 
nation is implicit; it is unrefined and inaccessible without some kind of 
processing. Michael uses this distinction between the two types of confu- 
sions to address an obvious objection to his solution (§§23-24): Aristotle 
had claimed that we know the more common and confused first, pointing 
at the child’s thinking all men to be its father. Michael maintains that Ar- 
istotle was not talking about our clear concepts of genus and species that 
are confused according to a confusion of predication, but rather he was 
talking about a confusion of indetermination: raw data that awaits explica- 
tion and has little or no explicit or clear conceptual content. This is the 
first type of knowledge that our intellect acquires, and, according to Mi- 
chael, it is intellectual knowledge of the sensible accident concretely 
taken. 


Thus, in virtue of its confusion of indetermination, this first intellec- 
tual knowledge that we have hardly even deserves the label “knowledge,” 
since it is vague and indeterminate and most imperfect intellectual cogni- 
tion. And yet, because it contains implicitly all conceptual content, this 
first intellectual impression serves as the basis of all of those universal 


55 See, e.g., IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pars Ia q.2, n.72 (Editio Vaticana 3), 
49-50. For some literature on the distinction and its background, see W. GORIS, “The Con- 
fused and the Distinct: Towards a Proper Starting Point of Human Knowledge in Thomas 
Aquinas and John Duns Scotus", in Medieval Perspectives on Aristotle's De anima, ed. J.- 
M. COUNET and R.L. FRIEDMAN (Philosophes Médiévaux), Leuven, forthcoming. 
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concepts that allow us to identify the singular that we cognize as a token 
of some type. We need to “explicitate” the conceptual content implicitly 
contained there, and doing this takes effort, but the raw materials are there 
in the first intellectual impression of the individual accident taken in a 
concrete way. I can add, as an historical note, that by describing the first 
intellectual impression as “containing implicitly all of the other concep- 
tual contents (rationes)," Michael tacitly gives a nod to Peter Auriol. As 
Stephen Brown has shown, Auriol’s univocal concept of being has no 
explicit conceptual content, but contains all possible contents implicitly. 
So this theory clearly reveals Auriol’s influence on Michael. 


There is another theologian whose views have clearly left their mark 
on Michael: the Dominican Master General and fervent supporter of 
Thomas Aquinas, Hervaeus Natalis (11323). In his Quodlibet III q.12, 
disputed in 1309, Hervaeus had asked (Appendix 2, $1)? whether “the 
first and per se object of our intellect is substance or accident." In this 
text, Hervaeus argues (App. 2, $4) that “what first occurs to our intellect 
is some sensible accident accepted in a concrete way." It is clear through 
even a cursory comparison of their two texts that Michael borrowed both 
terminology and arguments from Hervaeus, and indeed both manuscripts 
containing Michael's text explicitly mention in marginal notes his debt to 


?6 See S.F. BROWN, “The Unity of the Concept of Being in Peter Aureoli's Scriptum and 
Commentarium (with a critical edition of the Commentarium text)", Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Louvain 1964; IDEM, “Avicenna and the Unity of the Concept of Being: The 
Interpretation of Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, Gerard of Bologna and Peter Aureoli", in 
Franciscan Studies 25 (1965), 117-50; IDEM, “Peter Aureoli: De unitate conceptus entis 
(Reportatio Parisiensis in I Sententiarum, dist. 2, p. 1, qq. 1-3 et p. 2, qq. 1-2)", in Traditio 
50 (1995), 199-248. See also GORIS, “Implicit Knowledge" (cited note 28, above). 

? Thanks to Wouter Goris for tipping me off as to Hervaeus' influence on Michael, and 
see for Marcantonio Zimara's (ca. 1475-1532) use of Hervaeus in the Quaestio de primo 
cognito, GORIS, “The Confused and the Distinct", cit. n. 35 above. 

38 On Hervaeus and his Quodlibeta, see R.L. FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Lit- 
erature, ca. 1260-1330", in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 2. The Fourteenth 
Century, ed. SCHABEL, 401-91, esp. 431-45. 

?? A transcription of relevant portions of this text from the Zimara edition of 1513 is 
found in Appendix 2, below, and all references to paragraphs ($) are to that transcription 
(David Piché is currently working on a critical edition of the entire question, along with 
several other of Hervaeus' quodibetal questions dealing with cognition). Note that I have 
cross-referenced from Michael of Massa's text to the parts of Hervaeus' text upon which 
he is clearly reliant; on this cross-referencing, see at the end of this paper my comments on 
“The Edition", as well as $83, 7, 9-10, 12, 14, 16, 24, 44-45 in the edition of Michael's 
text in Appendix 1. 
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Hervaeus.^ Michael's use is extremely creative, appropriating certain as- 
pects of Hervaeus' discussion and transplanting them into another context 
entirely. Michael is interested in Hervaeus precisely because he attempts 
to prove that our intellect 1s first moved by accident and not by substance, 
and that the accident that first moves our intellect is “taken in a concrete 
manner." Thus far, Michael is in complete agreement with Hervaeus: as 
we saw above, what first moves the intellect, for Michael, is what first 
moves the senses, and that is an accident accepted in a concrete way (App. 
1, 8844-46). Nevertheless, Hervaeus would have been more than mildly 
surprised by the use that Michael makes of his work. Hervaeus himself 
claims (App. 2, 822) that the way sense and intellect differ is because 
sense perceives particulars as particular, while intellect perceives in a uni- 
versal manner. Even more pointedly, in response to an objection stating 
that “the intellect's first and per se object" is the quiddity (quod quid est) 
of substance, Hervaeus claims (App. 2, $26) that in this life the object of 
the intellect is first the quiddity of accident and only then the quiddity of 
substance. Thus, Hervaeus holds a modified Thomistic view on the first 
and per se object of the intellect: the first object of the intellect is the 
quiddity of material accidents, i.e., these accidents understood in their 
universality. In contrast, as we have seen, Michael of Massa claims that 
what our intellect understands first is accidents taken in a concrete way in 
their singularity; there 1s complete parallelism between sense cognition 
and intellectual cognition on this account, and what first moves the senses, 
Le. a singular accident, also first moves the intellect. Thus, despite the 
clear use that Michael makes of Hervaeus’ thought—and this in itself is 
an unexpected and interesting intellectual influence—their theories con- 
cerning the object of the intellect are in fact extremely different. 


Michael's first argument ($$12-17) for his position, an argument 
taken in large part from Hervaeus (and identified as the "argument of 
Hervaeus" in MS N), is long and complex, and follows this pattern (cf. 
Appendix 1): 

Argument for the view that "the first object occurring to our intellect 


by primacy of generation is some individual sensible taken in a con- 
crete way in terms of indeterminate and vague being." 


(A) When intellectual cognition takes its point of departure in the 
senses, what first occurs to the intellect is <A1> what is per se and 
primarily able to be sensed, and «A2» this insofar as it is cognized as 
imperfectly as can be. 


4° As TRAPP noted in “Notes on Some Manuscripts”, 70. 
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(B) <B1> Our intellect has cognition from the senses, and <B2> what 
is per se and primarily able to be sensed is an accident taken in a con- 
crete way in its own right (secundum se) and not as it falls under some 
distinct conceptual content (sub distincta ratione). 


(C) Therefore, etc. 


Proof of A: <A1> What first occurs to our intellect ought to be what 
is most certain; but things removed from the senses are not certain, 
which is why there are so many errors concerning abstracta; hence 
what is able to be sensed, i.e., the sensible object, is what first occurs 
to the intellect. Moreover, <A2> as Aristotle tells us, our cognition 
proceeds from the imperfect to the perfect; therefore the sensible ob- 
ject imperfectly cognized is what first occurs to a cognitive power tak- 
ing its point of departure in the senses. 


Proof of B: <B1> Aristotle tells us that our intellectual knowledge 
has its origin in sense. That <B2> it is some individual accident con- 
cretely accepted, e.g., this white-thing or this heat, understood in its 
own right (secundum se) with no distinct conceptual content (ratio) 
but able to act as a foundation for all other distinct conceptual content 
(rationes), is clear because precisely that, i.e., an individual accident 
concretely accepted, is most imperfectly cognized [cf. A] and maxi- 
mally “confused” by the confusion of indetermination. 


The primary purpose of the major premise <A> is to give grounds to be- 
lieve in the parallelism between the first object of the senses and the first 
object of the intellect that is the cornerstone of Michael’s theory. The par- 
allelism is justified on the grounds that <A1> what we first know must be 
that which we know with greatest certitude, and we know with greatest 
certitude things that can be sensed directly. (To prove his point, Michael 
gives the example that our knowledge of abstract matters (abstracta) is 
both far removed from sense data and liable to error.) Given, then, that all 
of our knowledge has its origins in the senses <cf. B2>, what we know 
first in the intellect must be what we know first and directly by the senses. 
But, the major argument continues <A2>, just because knowledge is cer- 
tain does not mean that it is perfect, and, indeed, as Aristotle tells us, our 
first intellectual knowledge is as imperfect as can be. The burden of the 
minor argument, then, is to cement and elaborate on the results of these 
inferences by noting that <B1> Aristotle himself told us that our intellec- 
tual cognition is based on sense cognition, and, far more controversially, 
that <B2> what is most imperfectly cognized directly by the senses is the 
individual accident concretely accepted, which then, based upon the paral- 
lelism argued for in <A>, becomes what is first known by the intellect. 
Thus, in this argument, taken in part from Hervaeus Natalis, Michael puts 
to work the two Aristotelian principles mentioned above, namely that all 
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intellectual knowledge has its origins in the senses and that our initial 
knowledge is as imperfect as can be, in order to show that what first 
moves our intellect is what first moves our senses: the sensible accident 
concretely taken. 


Michael proposes a second argument that is far easier to outline. This 
argument (§21) takes its point of departure in the common sense view that 
we must use the least effort to know whatever it is that we first know. The 
argument seems to want to state, however, that we know that we need to 
use considerable mental energy to arrive at abstract concepts. Indeed, Mi- 
chael claims that in order to understand a singular sensible ‘vaguely’ and 
*indeterminately' in the way he has described does not require much men- 
tal energy at all; in fact it does not even require the power of the agent 
intellect, but can be accomplished by the possible intellect alone. The 
agent intellect is first required to get at the conceptual content that is 
merely implicit in the first intellectual impression on the possible intellect. 


On the basis of these arguments, Michael concludes that the first ob- 
ject of our intellect by the primacy of generation is an individual sense 
object, and most particularly an individual concrete accident, this white- 
ness or that heat, but the individual accident is understood indistinctly or 
vaguely; all conceptual content or meaning is hidden, and for this reason, 
Michael concludes that this initial intellectual cognition is the most imper- 
fect that we can have. Michael sums up the steps in the cognitive process, 
beginning with the exterior senses and tracing the medieval chain of cog- 
nition in the following passage (§20): 


I imagine that just as the singular thing outside begets its species [1.e., 
representation] in the exterior sense, and the exterior sense in the 
common sense, and the common sense in the imaginative power, and, 
finally, the imaginative power begets a likeness of the singular sensi- 
ble thing within (infra) the possible intellect, so that the possible intel- 
lect’s first change is through the species of the singular thing, but 
then, having in its possession the species of singulars, by the power of 
the agent intellect illuminating those species, the possible intellect, 
[which] can consider the thing previously cognized as here and in its 
own right (secundum se), now can consider it without conditions (abs- 
que condicionibus) and abstracting the quiddity in cognoscible being 
quidditatively without the conditions individuating the thing. Still, ab- 
straction as a whole presupposes the species of sensible singulars.”! 


^! NB: as noted in the apparatus criticus of the edition in Appendix 1, lin. 190-91, the 
secundum se and absque condicionibus in this passage are actually reversed in both the 
surviving manuscript copies; thus, this is my conjecture to make sense of the passage. 
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There is a more or less unbroken chain of cognition from the external 
senses to the internal senses to the possible intellect. The first point in the 
cognitive process where intellectual activity as such is needed, by means 
of the agent intellect, is when we need to move from our original, totally 
implicit intellectual knowledge (the vague conception of the accident 
taken in a concrete way) to more explicit knowledge of types, through 
which particulars can be classified. 


One remarkable thing about Michael’s treatment of this issue is the 
lengths to which he goes in order to give his cognitive theory, based as it 
is upon direct intellectual cognition of the singular accident, a good Aris- 
totelian pedigree. For one thing, Michael is very interested in using much 
of the cognitive apparatus that was postulated by later medieval Aristote- 
lians from Thomas Aquinas onwards to account for the transfer of knowl- 
edge from the sensory realm to the intellectual. Thus, in the passage quo- 
ted above, Michael unabashedly employs both species as cognitive media- 
tors and the agent intellect. This is a marked contrast to, say, William of 
Ockham, who, as we have seen, grounds human knowledge in direct intel- 
lectual acquaintance with extramental singulars qua singular, but who dis- 
cards many of the trappings of later medieval cognitive theory, such as 
species and the agent intellect." But Michael is also interested in showing 
that his theory is Aristotelian in the sense that it is not at odds with the 
explicit statements of Aristotle and his Commentator, Averroes. Thus, a 
significant part of Michael's discussion (8823-47 passim) is devoted pre- 
cisely to replying to objections to his view that could arguably be made on 
the basis of the Philosopher's own words. Michael's replies to these ob- 
jections give him the opportunity to elaborate on his view. 


In one of the most significant of these objections: Michael asks why 
one needs to postulate the agent intellect? For “if the particular is what 
first moves the possible intellect, then for that reason there is no necessity 
to posit an agent intellect, since if particulars first move the intellect, then 
they are actually intelligible, and so there will be no need of the agent in- 
tellect... the opposite of which Aristotle says in III De anima" (842). In- 
deed, the point of the agent intellect in later medieval Aristotelian-inspired 
cognitive theory had been to make the merely potentially intelligible 
things found in the material world actually intelligible by stripping away 
all materiality from the universal aspects latent in them. Michael seems to 
be relatively unconcerned about this charge, at one point in his text saying 


? On Ockham's philosophical psychology, see, e.g., C. PANACCIO, Ockham on Con- 
cepts, Aldershot 2005, esp. cc. 1-2, and the literature referred to there. 
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in a matter of fact way that “for understanding a sensible individual, 
whether in its own right (secundum se) in terms of indeterminate and 
vague being or, alternatively, in terms of signed being, it is not required to 
posit the agent intellect, because the possible intellect could apprehend 
through its own power an individual of this sort no less than any of the 
sensory powers can through their own power” (§21, lin. 208-13). Under- 
standing a singular as such is so easy that even the senses can do it, and 
thus the possible intellect can easily do the same. Were one to claim that 
material things cannot affect in any way the immaterial intellect, and 
therefore we need an agent intellect precisely to bridge the gap between 
materiality and immateriality, we may dismiss the claim, Michael says, on 
the grounds that God, the most immaterial of beings, has perfect cognition 
of material particulars, and therefore cognizing them should not be a prob- 
lem for us (§§38-39).® Indeed, Michael offers two possible reasons why 
we do in fact need an agent intellect (§43). The first, which Michael holds 
at a distance through his use of the imperfect subjunctive (dici posset), is 
that the agent intellect is a type of “universal agent” necessary for the suc- 
cessful execution of all intellectual acts, in the same way in which the sun 
necessarily concurs with particular agents on earth for the successful exe- 
cution of any action, such as human reproduction. That could have been 
what Aristotle meant when he posited the agent intellect. But Michael 
goes on to give a second option: the particular gua particular is actually 


? Michael also brings up his distinction among intuitive, abstractive and deductive cog- 
nition here, saying (§39) that, at least as far as abstractive cognition is concerned, because 
our intellect cognizes particulars on account of representational likenesses, there is a “pro- 
portion of proper similitude” between the representation and the intellect (as opposed to a 
“proportion of nature” between the intellect and the thing known). Of course, this raises 
many issues about whether Michael’s cognitive theory is “direct realist” or “representa- 
tional,” and just how the “proportion of proper similitude” in the first representation found 
in the intellect arises. But these issues lie outside the scope of this study. However, for 
more on intuitive and abstractive cognition in the text edited in Appendix 1, see §37, 
where Michael claims that although we do have direct intellectual intuition of particulars, 
nevertheless our certitude about the existence of those particulars is guaranteed only 
through an intuitive cognition through one of the external senses: intellectual intuitive 
cognition does not, in-and-of itself, give existential certitude. Clearly Michael’s views on 
these issues need a great deal of further study, beginning with critical editions of qq.1 and 
4 of the Prologue to his commentary on the Sentences, both very large and both dealing at 
length with intuitive and abstractive cognition (I am currently working on editions and 
studies of these two questions). For some secondary literature, see K.H. TACHAU, Vision 
and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and the Foundation of Seman- 
tics, 1250-1345 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 22), Leiden 
1988, 321-22, 332-33. 
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intelligible (actu intelligibile) but is not actually knowable (actu scibile), 
because its nature (ratio) as such does not include “perpetuity and incor- 
ruptibility” (lin. 449-53). Clearly, then, Michael thinks that extramental 
material singulars have sufficient intelligibility to make themselves 
known without any power from the intellect that would exceed the range 
of the senses (see lin. 210-13), but the knowledge that we acquire on this 
basis is, as we have seen, correspondingly unrefined and confused (by 
confusion of indetermination) and, moreover, shares the features that are 
the hallmarks of the material world, i.e., generability and corruptibility; 
knowledge in the most strict sense of the word, including immutability 
and universality, is not immediately attainable, requiring more force and 
vigor than either the senses or the possible intellect alone can achieve. In 
order to acquire knowledge, we need the agent intellect. Given that this 
second reason for why the agent intellect might be necessary is presented 
with the verb in the present indicative (potest dici), and given that it fits 
well with other views of his that we have seen here, this appears to be Mi- 
chael’s own preferred solution.“ 


One interesting device that Michael employs to make his theory seem 
more plausible and to tie the action of the agent intellect into the cognitive 
process in a robust and theoretically significant way deserves special men- 
tion. Michael postulates that “there are two modes of cognizing and two 
kinds of cognition” (§26), namely abstraction or aggregation (§27), on the 
one hand, and resolution or division (§28), on the other. Abstraction be- 
gins with our initial intellectual impression of the singular and moves up- 
wards to more-and-more general or universal concepts: from, e.g., this 
human being to human being to animal to body to being. Michael tells us 
elsewhere (§21, esp. lin. 213-16) that this is the function of the agent in- 
tellect in intellectual cognition: carrying out this abstraction requires real 
effort on our part, and that is what the agent intellect is designed to do. 
Starting from the particular, by means of the process of abstraction the 
more universal knowledge becomes the more perfect it is (§27, lin. 289- 
91). On the other hand, resolution is the opposite process: it takes the uni- 
versal concepts that have been formed through abstraction from our initial 
cognition of the singular, and binds more universal concepts to less uni- 
versal concepts, and binds all of the universal concepts to the singular it- 


# Note that Michael says, lin. 453-54, that he will conduct an inquiry elsewhere (alias) 
into the necessity of positing the agent intellect. This is probably a reference to the discus- 
sion found in Michael's Jn I Sent. d.4 q.2 (N, ff. 105va-107vb; U, ff. 106r-108v), which 
treats the image of the Trinity in our souls, and particularly Peter Auriol’s and Gerard of 
Siena’s views on the matter. 
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self. Resolution, then, for Michael begins with more general concepts 
and works its way down from, e.g., being to body to animal to human be- 
ing to this particular human being (§28, lin. 292-95). Michael tells us ex- 
plicitly that every part of the process of resolution is more perfect than is 
the process of abstraction (§§28-29, lin. 295-305), and this is presumably 
because resolution offers us richer intellectual knowledge, linking our uni- 
versal knowledge (formed through abstraction) in an overt way to things 
in the extramental world. Indeed, Michael uses precisely this point—that 
every part of the process of resolution, running from more universal con- 
cepts to less universal concepts, is more perfect than every part of the 
process of abstraction—to explain ($30, lin. 315-20, §31, lin. 329-34) why 
some have been “deceived” into thinking that our intellect knows univer- 
sal concepts before singulars: they concentrated on the process of resolu- 
tion to the exclusion of the more imperfect prior process of abstraction, 
not seeing that in fact our knowledge first goes from imperfect to perfect 
through abstraction.*° 


Using the dual intellectual functions of abstraction and resolution, Mi- 
chael constructs a rather elaborate psychological framework for his own 
theory of cognition. According to Michael’s theory, the first raw, indeter- 
minate intellectual cognition that one has of the black cup in front of him 
is not of a cup or even of blackness but the singular black-object, for see- 
ing something as something else requires explicit intellectual content. A 
potential objection to this theory is that human beings nearly always cog- 
nize whatever they cognize as a token of a type, i.e., a particular instance 
of a general kind: everyday experience tells us that it is rare that we do not 
see a cup as a cup or a tree as a tree; that happens in certain unusual cir- 
cumstances (poor lighting, visual impairment of some kind), but it is cer- 
tainly not the norm. How can it be that one's first raw, accidental knowl- 


* Of course, resolutio is a common term in medieval philosophy, although it usually, as 
in Thomas Aquinas (e.g., De veritate I q.1), denotes a type of analysis to first principles or 
to more general knowledge; thus, Michael's understanding of resolution is unusual and 
deserving of more study. For secondary literature on resolutio in the Middle Ages, see the 
bibliography on the subject in M. BEARNEY, “Analysis”, in The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (Summer 2009 Edition), ed. E.N. ZALTA (http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/ 
sum2009/entries/analysis/). 

“© In a similar kind of move, Michael (8832-33) uses the two distinct types of cognition 
to explain Aristotle's statement in the De anima (III c.4 [429b16-18]) that there is a type of 
circularity to our intellectual cognition, understanding singulars through a reflex line: by 
rich “resolved” intellectual cognition, we indeed understand the singular only by returning 
to it after both the process of abstraction (starting from the singular) and of resolution (re- 
turning to it). 
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edge with no explicit conceptual content, diverges so remarkably from 
one’s everyday experience of cognizing nearly everything as a token of a 
type? In order to explain this seeming anomaly, Michael appeals to the 
distinction between the two processes of abstraction and resolution, telling 
us expressly that ($30, esp. lin. 306-12) the process of abstraction does not 
need to be completed before the process of resolution can begin, i.e., as 
soon as one has formed the concept human being through abstraction he is 
at liberty to apply that concept through resolution to the extramental sin- 
gular; it is not necessary for one to form through abstraction the entire 
spectrum of universal concepts before beginning resolution back to the 
singular. Moreover, Michael tells us ($30, esp. lin. 312-15) that the two 
processes can run basically simultaneously “in a time imperceptible to 
us." Thus, through abstraction, we make the universal concepts that we 
are then able through resolution to bind to the very singular on the basis 
of which the universal concepts were formed in the first place. Neverthe- 
less, because all of this takes place so quickly, and because the two proc- 
esses run in such a parallel fashion that there is no need for us to complete 
the process of abstraction before beginning the process of resolution, we 
usually do not even register that our initial knowledge is as imperfect as it 
actually is. This is why under normal circumstances we understand extra- 
mental individual things as tokens of types, and not as the raw uncatego- 
rized sensible accidents that in reality are the first things that occur to our 
intellects. More generally, as mentioned, the distinction between abstrac- 
tion and resolution, gives Michael an important tool on which to frame his 
entire theory of cognition, giving it depth and explanatory power. 


Having examined in detail Michael of Massa's theory of the first ob- 
ject of the human intellect, I return now to the question what is * Aegidian' 
in Gerard of Siena's and Michael of Massa's theories of cognition? As I 
stated, Damasus Trapp made two main points about the exchange between 
Gerard of Siena and Michael of Massa: (1) that Michael and Gerard were 
opponents, and (2) that the doctrinal root of their dispute was in divergent 
interpretations of the thought of Giles of Rome. Trapp argued that Gerard 
was a “pure Aegidian" and that Michael was an “ultra-Aegidian.” On the 
basis of the analysis presented here, what can one say about Trapp's ob- 
servations? 


It seems clear that Michael considered Gerard of Siena an opponent. 
As we have seen, in his commentary on / Sent.d.3 q.1, Michael presents 
Henry of Ghent's view that God is first known, then presents and refutes 
Gerard's criticisms of Henry's argument, only to offer his own rejection 
of Henry's argument! There are two other pieces of evidence that reveal 
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Michael’s preoccupation with Gerard on the issue of the object of the in- 
tellect. First, the two questions in Michael’s Sentences-commentary that 
immediately follow the one discussed here (1.e., /n 1 Sent. d.3 qq.2-3) are 
devoted entirely to refuting Gerard’s views on the first object of the intel- 
lect." Second, as noted in Table (1a) above, Gerard asks his own question 
concerning the adequate object of the intellect in q.2 aa.1-4, of the Pro- 
logue to his commentary on the Sentences, and surely enough Michael 
criticizes Gerard’s treatment in his own Prologue q.7 a.2. This is the 
only place in his Prologue that Michael so much as mentions the object of 
the intellect, and thus it seems plausible that the only reason he does so is 
because Gerard did. Thus, Michael appears seriously to have attempted to 
answer Gerard on as many issues as he could. Why Michael was so intent 
on criticizing Gerard we do not know, although we can speculate along 
with Trapp that the rivalry had its origins in Gerard's and Michael's 
shared background in Siena, perhaps at the same Augustinian convent.” 


Concerning Trapp's second observation, I see no evidence whatsoever 
that in the cognitive issues under discussion the teaching of Giles of Rome 
had any significant influence at all on either Gerard or Michael. Like Tho- 
mas Aquinas, Giles thought that the proper object of the human intellect is 
the quiddity of material objects. Neither Gerard nor Michael agree with 
him. Gerard appears to have been influenced more by Duns Scotus on this 
doctrine than by Giles, while Michael appears to have been influenced 
more by Peter Auriol, as well as by Hervaeus Natalis. Although Gerard 
likes to drop Giles’ name, concerning the object of the intellect there is no 
evidence that either Gerard of Siena or Michael of Massa was ‘Aegidian’ 
in any meaningful sense of the term. As Giorgio Pini has shown in his 
essay in this volume, although Giles’ doctrines were meant to be authori- 
tative within the network of Augustinian studia, when they were conduct- 
ing high-level work at the university Augustinian theologians were at lib- 


47 See MICHAEL DE MASSA, In I Sent. d.3 q.2 (N, ff. 97vb-101ra; U, ff. 99ra-102ra) = “u- 
trum «obiectum primo occurrens intellectui> sit illud quod est formaliter in suo esse obiec- 
tivo ex opere intellectus" (contra Gerardum); IDEM, In I Sent. d.3 q.3 (N, ff. 101ra-103rb; 
U, ff. 102ra-104rb) = “utrum idem sub eadem ratione formali possit occurrere intellectui et 
voluntati": contra Gerardum. 

48 MICHAEL DE MASSA, In I Sent. Prol. q.7 a.2 (N, ff. 47ra-48rb; S, ff. 39r-40v; U, ff. 
47rb-48va): “Quid sit obiectum adaequatum nostrae potentiae intellectivae.” 

? See the quotation from TRAPP at note 5, above. Although it deals with the period after 
Gerard and Michael, and although it focuses on municipal educational initiatives, there is a 
recent book on education in medieval Siena: P. DENLEY, Teachers and Schools in Siena, 
1357-1500 (Documenti di Storia 78), Siena 2007. 
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erty to develop their own doctrines.” 


I conclude on a doctrinal note. There are certainly a large number of 
unanswered questions concerning Michael of Massa’s theory of the object 
of the intellect, for example, concerning the role of intuitive and abstrac- 
tive cognition, the function and status of the agent and possible intellect, 
the univocity of the concept of being and the ontological status of univer- 
sals. Nevertheless, Michael’s theory of the object of the intellect is inter- 
esting on several grounds: it is a well-elaborated theory, fitting into a 
more general tendency towards emphasis on the cognitio rei particularis 
that is evident in many fourteenth-century thinkers;! Michael's doctrine 
can be fruitfully compared and contrasted, for example, with William of 
Ockham’s similar emphasis on the primacy of the singular in cognition. 
Moreover, Michael is clearly at pains to show that his cognitive theory is 
thoroughly Aristotelian in inspiration and form, and his treatment is inter- 
esting because he anticipates and replies to several possible objections 
taken from Aristotle and Averroes to a theory like his relying on the im- 
mediate intellectual cognition of singulars. It is worth noting, moreover, 
that just a few years after Michael's death Gregory of Rimini (+1358), the 
real “star” of fourteenth-century Augustinian thought in terms both of 
cognitive power and historical impact, said this about the roots of our in- 
tellectual knowledge: “...the first knowledge (notitia) of the intellect, 
namely by the primacy of generation, is intuitive knowledge of some sen- 
sible singular.... If it should be asked, which singular is that first knowl- 
edge of, it should be said that it is of that singular that first moves the 
senses by a sufficient motion, after the child is able to understand.” 
Gregory clearly takes the line of Michael’s argument. However, pinpoint- 
ing what impact, if any, Michael of Massa’s discussion of this issue had 
on Gregory of Rimini will require more research. 


Katholieke Universiteit Leuven 


50 G, Pini, “Building the Augustinian Identity: Giles of Rome as Master of the Order”, 
409-26, in this volume. 

SA tendency that TRAPP himself called attention to in *Augustinian Theology", e.g., 
152. 

5? GREGORIUS DE ARIMINO, In 1 Sent. d.3 q.3, in Lectura super primum et secundum Sen- 
tentiarum 1, ed. A.D. TRAPP et al. (Spátmittelalter und Reformation Texte und Untersu- 
chungen 8-9), Berlin 1981, 409.2-4, 10-11: *...prima notitia intellectus primitate scilicet 
generationis, est notitia intuitiva alicuius singularis sensibilis... Si quaeratur, cuius singu- 
laris notitia sit prima, dicendum quod illius quod primo movet sensum motione sufficiente, 
postquam puer potest intelligere." 
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APPENDIX I 


Below I present a critical edition of Michael of Massa’s own response in 
his commentary on Book I of the Sentences d.3 q.1. The text is known to 
exist in two manuscripts: 


N = Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. VII.C.1, ff. 95vb-97rb 
U = Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms. 2214, ff. 97ra-98vb 


I had access to both manuscripts in good microfilm copies. To my knowl- 
edge, this 1s the first edition of a text from Michael's commentary on 
Book I that has employed MS N. The text below often follows N, since U 
is clearly the inferior copy: a large (47-word) section of reiterated text (at 
lin. 226-27) and a 15-word omission per homoioteleuton (lin. 354-55) as 
well as a considerable number of inferior readings make the text in U oc- 
casionally extremely difficult to make out. With this said, the texts found 
in the two manuscripts are extremely close to one another, as the few 
variant readings in the apparatus criticus attest. Neither manuscript ap- 
pears to have been copied from the other (that U was not copied from N is 
at least weakly indicated by the variants in lin. 35, 121, and 380). Even 
with the substantially better text found in N taken into consideration, a 
text both grammatically correct and making philosophical sense is diffi- 
cult to obtain: my own rather numerous editorial emendations, through 
both addition of words to, and deletion of words from, the text found in 
both manuscripts witness this, as do twelve spots indicated in the appara- 
tus criticus where I have also overruled the readings common to the two 
manuscripts by substituting my own conjectures. Even with all this edito- 
rial intervention, there are several places in the text that seem to me at the 
limits of comprehensibility (e.g., §§5, 40). Two spots to which attention 
should particularly be drawn are at lin. 190-91, where, in order for the text 
to make sense, I was forced to reverse the sequence in which the phrases 
secundum se and absque condicionibus are found in the two manuscripts. 


I have normalized the orthography. I have numbered the paragraphs 
(§) in the text; when a paragraph shows a marked similarity to a paragraph 
from Hervaeus Natalis’ Quodl. III q.12 (see Appendix 2), I have referred 
to the text from Hervaeus with a paragraph number followed by an ‘R’. 
Hence §7 of Michael’s text is closely related to §7 of Hervaeus’ text, and 
this is indicated by “7 = 7H” at the head of Michael’s §7. I have mapped 
the long and complex argument found in §§12-16. 


In the apparatus criticus, | have not recorded scribal self-corrections, 


10 


15 
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nor differences between ergo-igitur, ista-illa. No differences in word or- 
dering have been recorded, but there were not many of these anyway. As 
mentioned, the two manuscripts are closely related. In the footnotes, as an 
apparatus fontium, I have tried to identify as many of the explicit cita- 
tions—basically to Aristotle and to Averroes—as possible, but in addition 
I have recorded marginalia in either manuscript that says something not 
readily apparent from the main text, i.e., I have recorded proper names, 
but have not labeled conclusions or arguments when those are already 
identified by Michael himself in the main text. 


Editorial conventions and abbreviations 


<x> = the present editor judges x should be added 
[x] = the present editor judges that x should be expunged. 
* = lectio incerta 
HAMESSE, Auctoritates Aristotelis = Les Auctoritates Aristotelis. Un flori- 
lège médiévale. Etude historique et édition critique, éd. J. HAMESSE (Phi- 
losophes médiévaux, 17), Louvain-Paris 1974 
AVERROES, Metaphysicae = ARISTOTELIS stagaritae Metaphysicorum libri 
XIII cum AVERROIS CORDUBENSIS in eosdem commentaries et epitome 
(= vol. VID), Venezia: Apud Iuntas 1503. 


MICHAELIS DE MASSA, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 


(1) RESPONSIO": videtur mihi quod alia via possit rationabiliter sustineri, 
scilicet quod primum occurrens intellectui nostro primitate motionis est 
aliquod individuum vagum sive aliquod accidens sensibile concretive ac- 
ceptum, non determinatum ad hanc speciem vel ad aliam determinationem 
conceptus apprehensi. Nam primum occurrens intellectui nostro est aliqua 
res individua vage accepta, puta aliquod individuum quantum, non sub 
aliqua ratione determinata accipiendo rationem determinatam pro aliqua 
conceptibilitate distincta contra alias, sed ipsa entitas rei per quam existit 
in rerum natura «ut talis? vel talis, quae videlicet rei entitas est fundamen- 
tum omnium rationum quae distincte possunt cognosci de ipsa, sed hoc 
magis declarabitur infra. 


(2) Ad cuius evidentiam pono per ordinem quinque conclusiones. 


(3 = 6H) PRIMA CONCLUSIO est negativa, scilicet quod primum occur- 
rens intellectui nostro non est ens per proprium eius conceptum condistin- 


2 Responsio] Responsio propria, et est Herevaei U 


5 responsio propria in marg. U responsio propria, et est Hervaei in marg. N 


U 97rb 
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ctum contra speciales conceptus et ut omnis aequivocatio tollatur. De me- 
dio* est advertendum quod “ens primo occurrens intellectui nostro” potest 
intelligi dupliciter. | Uno modo quod ens in communi quantum ad ratio- 
nem propriam per quam distinguitur a ratione substantiae et accidentis et 
ab omnibus specialibus rationibus, et secundum istum intellectum non 
credo esse verum. Alio modo potest dici quod ens primo occurrat intellec- 
tui nostro pro quanto omnis intellectus concipiens aliquam naturam entis, 
puta album sub ratione albi vel nigrum sub ratione nigri, ex hoc ipso con- 
cipit implicite ens in communi sub ratione entis, tamen non intelligit ex- 
plicite rationem communem entis distinctam re vel ratione a speciali ra- 
tione albi in quantum album, et istum intellectum credo esse verum. 


(4) Probo ergo primo <quod> primum occurrens intellectui nostro non 
sit ens per proprium eius conceptum distinctum re vel ratione a concepti- 
bus specialibus, et hoc sic: illud non potest intellectui nostro prius omni- 
moda primitate occurrere circa quod cadit dubium inter sapientes, habita 
tamen de quodam alio certitudine. Sed circa ens per proprium eius con- 
ceptum distinctum re vel ratione a conceptibus specialibus, cadit rationa- 
bile dubium etiam inter magistros doctores, habita tamen certitudine de 
conceptu aliquo alio a proprio conceptu entis. Ergo etc. Maior patet, quia 
omnis rationabilis disputatio [dubitatio] praesupponit certitudinem ali- 
culus conceptus concessam communiter ab utroque disputante, alias dis- 
putatio fieret in vanum. Sed minorem declaro, nam magnum dubium est 
inter doctores de conceptu entis, quid sit et utrum entis in sua communita- 
te accepti sit aliquis unus conceptus proprius sibi, ita quod nec sit concep- 
tus substantiae nec accidentis; et multi sunt qui negant ens habere unam 
communem rationem propriam sibi, quod non esset si primus conceptus 
intellectui nostro impressus esset conceptus proprius entis re vel ratione 
distincti ab entibus specialibus. 


(5) Praeterea, illud quod primo intellectui nostro occurrit primitate 
motionis debet esse facillissimae cognitionis, quia processus naturalis ef- 
ficaciae intellectus est iuxta processum universalis entis, scilicet a facilio- 
ribus nobis ad illa quae nobis difficilissima sunt, sicut vult ARISTOTELES, 
I Physicorum.” Sed entis in sua communitate accepti, sub propria ratione 
prout se ipso, potest haberi conceptus proprius et distinctus, et [est Deus] 
«iste conceptus» in propriam rationem entis re vel ratione distincti a ra- 


21 primo om. U 29 hoc ill. N | 35 disputatio om. N 


54 ARISTOTELES, Physica I c.1 (184a16-21). 
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tione entium specialium est difficilissimae cognitionis, quia difficilissi- 
mum est cognoscere propriam rationem entis, utrum propria ratio entis in 
sua communitate accepti sit alia a ratione substantiae vel accidentis, vel 
quid sit, an sit talis ratio propria enti distincta a ratione substantiae et ac- 
cidentis vel non. Ergo talis ratio entis, ut per proprium conceptum sibi est 
apprehensibilis ab intellectu non obiicitur primo intellectui nostro. 


(6) Confirmatur illud: quia illud quod non ponitur in prospectu et prae- 
sentia intellectus nisi per diuturnam investigationem et exercitium disci- 
plinae non potest esse primum occurrens intellectui nostro primitate gene- 
rationis. Sed ens in communi, per suam propriam rationem condistinctam 
re vel ratione ab unitate et bonitate et ab omnibus specialibus rationibus, 
non ponitur in prospectu intellectus nostri nisi per diuturnam investigatio- 
nem, quinimmo talem propriam rationem ipsi enti abhorrent plurimi. Er- 
go, etc. 


(7 = 7H) Praeterea, illud quod occurrit primo intellectui nostro non est 
aliqua res sub determinata ratione distincta contra omnes alias rationes. 
Sed ens, sub ratione communi, propria tamen sibi ut condistincta omnibus 
rationibus entium specialium, est huiusmodi. Ergo etc. Maior patet, quia 
primum occurrens est res in suo esse reali quod habet, quae quidem res 
per suam naturam non determinat sibi rationem distinctam <hanc> vel 
illam, sed ipsa tamquam fundamentum omnium rationum distinctarum 
prius occurrit nobis, et deinde intellectus noster negotiatur circa ipsum 
concipiendo, nunc sub una ratione distincta, nunc sub alia. Sed minor pro- 
positio est nota, quia ens, ut determinat sibi quandam rationem distinctam, 
ad quam potest terminare distinctus conceptus, ut sic certum est quod res 
accipitur sub quadam | ratione determinata condistincta contra alias ratio- 
nes; quare, etc. 


(8) Videtur ergo mihi, etiam posito quod entis in sua communitate ac- 
cepti ut condistincti re vel ratione a substantia et accidente, sit unus con- 
ceptus univocus, tamen iste conceptus non imprimitur primo in intellectu 
nostro, sed (ut statim videbitur) conceptus qui primo imprimitur est ille 
qui terminatur ad rem secundum suam entitatem per quam <est> talis vel 
talis in rerum natura, non determinans sibi aliquam rationem distinctam 
contra alias rationes. 


(9 = 8H) Sed forte hoc videbitur alicui impossibile, quia res occurrens 
intellectui nostro vel occurrit sub ratione communi <vel> speciali vel sub 
nulla. Sed quicquid istorum detur, videtur esse contra me. 


74 est om. N 83 rationem] potentiam NU 


N 96ra 


U 97va 
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(10 = 9H) Responsio: dico quod ‘ratio’ dupliciter accipitur. Uno modo 
pro entitate rei pro qua est talis vel talis in rerum natura; secundum illum 
modum ratio est fundamentum circa quod intellectus concipit omnem ra- 
tionem determinatam contra alias rationes distinctas, sive sit ratio com- 
munis distincta contra speciales sive sit ratio aliqua specialis distincta, 
contra eos. Alio modo potest accipi pro aliqua ratione determinata distin- 
cta contra alias rationes. Tunc ad propositum, concedo quod res occurrit 
intellectui primo primitate generationis sub aliqua ratione accipiendo ra- 
tionem primo modo, quia occurrit intellectui sub illa propria ratione ea- 
dem per quam ipsa est aliqua res in rerum natura quae ut sic est funda- 
mentum omnium rationum qualitercumque determinatarum. Sed secundo 
modo accipiendo rationem, non occurrit | res sub aliqua ratione. Verbi 
gratia: album, quando occurrit intellectui nostro, non occurrit sub ratione 
coloris ut ratio coloris condistinguitur contra rationem albedinis nec sub 
ratione albedinis ut distinguitur a ratione coloris, sed secundum se ut fun- 
dat implicite utramque. 


(11) SECUNDA CONCLUSIO: quod primum obiectum occurrens intel- 
lectui nostro primitate generationis est aliquod individuum sensibile 
<con>cretive acceptum sub quodam esse indeterminato et vago. Ubi est 
advertendum quod, quamvis omnia scripta habeant quod intellectus noster 
non cognoscit particularia nisi per quandam reflexionem, primo videlicet 
cognoscendo quiditatem abstractam et deinde reflectendo se ad phantas- 
ma, tamen non videtur mihi inconveniens dicere quod primum movens 
intellectum nostrum sit aliquod particulare et individuum quantum secun- 
dum se, et non sub aliqua ratione distincta communi vel speciali, sed prae- 
cise secundum suam entitatem per quam est quoddam individuum in 
rerum natura, ita quod illud idem quod primo movet sensum moveat et 
primo intellectum. 


(12 = 17H) Et probo illam conclusionem primo sic:” <A1> illi cuius 
cognitio ortum habet ex sensu occurrit primo illud quod est per se et pri- 
mo sensibile, et <A2> hoc sub ratione imperfectissime cogniti. <B1> Sed 
intellectus noster cognitionem habet ex sensu, et «B2» per se et primo 
sensibile imperfectissime cognitum est aliquod accidens concretive accep- 
tum secundum se, non autem ut stat sub aliqua ratione distincta. <C> Ergo 
etc. 
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(13) Maior <A> declaro quantum ad singulas partes eius. Primo <A1> 
quod intellectui occurrat primo aliquid per se sensibile, nam illud quod 
primo nobis occurrit debet esse aliquod nobis certissimum; sed illa quae 
sunt remota a sensu non sunt nobis certissima sed valde dubia, et multi 
errores contingunt circa abstracta a sensibus, sive sint abstracta secundum 
rem, ut substantiae separatae, sive secundum considerationem, ut genera 
et species, in talibus erraverunt et errant quam plurimi. 


(14 = 18H) Item, ARISTOTELES, in III Metaphysicae,* volens reduce- 
re nostram notitiam ad illa quae sunt nobis certissima, reducit ad sensibi- 
lia. Unde et <contra> illos qui negant primum principium reducit ad hoc 
inconveniens, quia dicunt contra sensum, sicut quod idem sit ignis et non 
ignis. 

(15) Patet etiam eadem maior quantum ad aliam partem <A2>, scilicet 
quod hoc sit sub ratione imperfectissime cogniti. Nam modus procedendi 
intellectus nostri est de imperfecto ad perfectum, sicut patet I Physico- 
rum. 


(16) Tunc declaro minorem propositionem «B» quantum ad singulas 
partes eius. Primo «B1 = 17H> quod notitia intellectiva ortum habeat ex 
sensu patet I Posteriorum,’ unde carens aliquo sensu caret etiam scientia 
scibilium illius sensus. Item, quod per se et primo sensibile sit aliquod 
accidens concretive acceptum sive aliquod individuum accidentis concre- 
tive accepti, puta hoc album vel hoc calorem, patet III De anima.” Sed 
<B2> quod tale individuum secundum se cognitum non sub aliqua ratione 
distincta, puta nec sub ratione individui ut condistinguitur contra rationem 
speciei nec sub ratione speciei ut condistinguitur contra rationem generis 
nec sub ratione generis ut condistinguitur contra rationem propriam entis 
nec sub aliqua ratione determinata, sed secundum se ut quaedam res est, 
quae, ut sic, potest fundare omnem rationem condistinctam, quod ut sic sit 
imperfectissime cognitum, patet quia sub ratione confusissima, non qui- 
dem confusione abstractionis sed confusione indeterminationis, quae est 
maxima confusio et indeterminatio. 
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(17) Sequitur ergo conclusio <C>. 


(18) Praeterea, imago rei sensibilis primo movet ad similitudinem rei 
cuius est imago, et hoc sub ratione indeterminata et indistincta. Sed imago 
rei primo cognitae ab intellectu est imago rei sensibilis, quae ex hoc ipso 
est imperfectissime cognita quod terminat actum intelligendi non sub ali- 
qua ratione distincta contra alias rationes. Ergo primum cognitum ab intel- 
lectu est aliquod sensibile secundum se, non ut stat sub aliqua ratione di- 
stincta, puta | entis vel generis vel speciei vel individui, <sed> secundum 
se ut est fundamentum omnium talium rationum distinctarum, ipsa tamen 
res sic occurrens est aliquod individuum sensibile. 


(19) Puto ergo quod in intelligendo sit talis ordo: quod res aliqua sen- 
sibilis primo movet sensum exteriorem secundum se, non ut stat sub ali- 
qua ratione distincta contra alias rationes. Nam album movet visum se- 
cundum se, non sub ratione coloris ut ratio coloris distinguitur a ratione 
albedinis, nec sub ratione albedinis ut ratio albedinis distinguitur a ratione 
coloris, sed secundum se implicite continens utramque rationem distin- 
ctam. Et secundum tale esse indeterminatum movet eadem res sensibilis 
sensum interiorem, et ita procedendo usque ad intellectum inclusive su- 
perferendo secum suum esse sensibile sub esse indeterminato et sub esse 
individuo vago. Unde quilibet experitur in se quod intelligendo capellam 
prius occurrit sibi unum individuum capellae indeterminatum et vagum 
sub esse quanto et sensibili non apprehendendo hoc individuum determi- 
nate vel illud. Ulterius nota: intellectus negotians circa ipsum cognoscit 
ipsum sub ratione alicuius particularis signati ut particularis ratio condi- 
stinguitur a ratione individui vagi et a ratione specifica, et ulterius | nego- 
tians circa ipsum virtute intellectus agentis abstrahit a pluribus individuis 
iam praecognitis unam intentionem universalem abstractam in esse speci- 
fico. Et deinde ulterius procedendo, secundum ordinem abstractionis di- 
stinctae tandem provenit usque ad rationem distinctam propriam ipsi enti. 


(20) Imaginor enim quod sicut res extra singularis gignit speciem sui 
in sensum exteriorem et sensus exterior in sensum communem et sensus 
communis in virtute imaginativa et tandem virtus imaginativa gignit simi- 
litudinem illius rei singularis sensibilis infra intellectum possibilem, ita 
quod prima immutatio intellectus possibilis est per speciem rei singularis, 
sed tunc intellectus possibilis, habens penes se species singularium, virtute 
intellectus agentis illuminantis species illas, potest considerare rem prius 
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cognitam ut hic et secundum se, nunc considerare eam absque condicioni- 
bus et abstrahere quiditatem in esse cognoscibili quiditative sine condi- 
cionibus individuantibus eam — tamen tota illa abstractio praesupponit 
species singularium sensibilium. 


(21) Istam eandem conclusionem possum persuadere ulterius, quia il- 
lud prius cognoscitur ab intellectu nostro primitate generationis ad quod 
cognoscendum requiritur minor vigor, quia, ut adversariimet dicunt, vigor 
intellectus continue crescit per exercitium disciplinae. Sed ad cognoscen- 
dum aliquod singulare sensibile secundum se, non sub aliqua ratione di- 
stincta, requiritur minus vigor, et post istum gradum valde monitum plus 
de vigore ad cognoscendum ipsum sub ratione particulari signata. Et sic 
ulterius requiritur augmentum vigoris in intellectu, secundum augmentum 
abstractionis. Ergo ille ordo erit: quod prius per speciem rei singularis exi- 
stentem apud intellectum possibilem intelligetur individuum sensibile se- 
cundum se, quod quidem ut sic continet implicite omnes rationes distin- 
ctas, sed explicite nullam; deinde intelligetur sub ratione distincta particu- 
laritatis suae et individuationis; et tertio sub ratione distincta specificae 
quiditatis, et sic ascendendo usque ad summe abstracta et communissima. 
Maior patet et minor potest faciliter declarari. Nam intelligendo indivi- 
duum aliquod sensibile, sive secundum se sub esse indeterminato et vago 
sive sub esse signato, non oportet ponere intellectum agentem, quia intel- 
lectus possibilis posset per suum vigorem apprehendere huiusmodi indivi- 
duum non minus quam possit quaecumque potentia sensitiva per suum 
vigorem. Sed ad intelligendum quiditatem abstractam sine condicionibus 
individuantibus requiritur vigor intellectus agentis et oportet quod abstrac- 
tio quiditatis a condicionibus materiae fiat per vigorem excedentem totum 
ambitum sensibilium. Quare etc. 


(22) Praeterea — et est confirmatio praecedentis rationis — processus 
nostrae cognitionis est de imperfecto ad perfectum. Sed imperfectissima 
notitia est cognoscere rem primo sub esse individuali indeterminato et 
vago, et deinde sub esse signato individuali et determinato, et ulterius per- 
fectior est notitia quae habetur de re quiditative accepta et a singularibus 
abstracta. Ergo etc. Probatio minoris, quia perfectior est cognitio propria 
intellectui quam sit cognitio communis intellectui et cuilibet sensui. Sed 
cognoscere rem abstractam secundum proprium conceptum speciei et ge- 
neris est proprium intellectui, cognoscere vero sub esse individuo vago et 
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sub esse particulari signato est commune intellectui et cuilibet sensui. Er- 
go etc. 


(23) Sed contra praedicta occurrunt plura dubia, etiam praeter illa 
quae tacta sunt supra in praecedenti opinione. Nam fere omnes phantas- 
mantes videntur velle quod communiora et magis confusa sint nobis prius 
nota, sicut patet I Physicorum.” 


(24 = 12H) Ad hoc et similia respondeo uniformiter quod ‘confusum’ 
et ‘commune’ potest accipi dupliciter. Uno modo pro confuso et abstracto 
communi secundum praedicationem, sicut animal est communius quam sit 
homo et color communior quam albedo. Alio modo potest accipi ‘confu- 
sum’ et ‘commune’ pro aliquo accidente sensibili indeterminato ad diver- 
sa subiecta, secundum quam confusionem indeterminationis | quantitas est 
quid confusius quam sit risibilitas vel aliquid tale. Modo dico quod illud 
quod primo occurrit intellectui nostro non est aliquid commune sive ali- 
quid confusum confusione abstractionis et praedicationis, sed potius con- 
fusum secundo modo acceptum. Nam quando ARISTOTELES dicit quod, 
cum videmus aliquid a remotis prius cognoscitur a nobis in quantum est 
corpus quam in quantum est animal, hoc non est pro quanto ratio corporis 
distincta re vel ratione a ratione animalis sit prius nobis occurrens quam 
ratio animalis, sed est pro quanto quantitas sensibilis prius nobis occurrit 
quam aliquod accidens proprium animali. Nam individuum vagum infra 
ambitum corporis prius nobis occurrit sensui et intellectui quam indivi- 
duum vagum infra ambitum animalis. 


(25) Aliud dubium est conformiter ad primum, quia notitia potentialis 
et confusa prior est via generationis quam actualis et distincta. Sed notitia 
rei sub esse universali et abstracto secundum praedicationem est potentia- 
lis et confusa respectu notitiae eiusdem rei sub esse speciali et concreto. 
Ergo cognitio rei sub esse magis universali et | abstractione praedicationis 
praecedit via generationis. Maior patet, et minorem ponit COMMENTATOR, 


226-27 Ergo etc.] Probatio minoris, quia perfectior est cognitio propria intellectui quam sit 
cognitio communis intellectui et cuilibet sensui. Sed cognoscere rem abstractam secundum 
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II et XII Metaphysicae,” ubi dicit quod universale est in potentia respectu 
suorum inferiorum, et, VIII Metaphysicae, dicit quod genus assimilatur 
materiae et differentia [vero*] assimilatur formae, sed species assimilatur 
composito, quod non videtur habere veritatem, quia genus est abstractius 
et confusius confusione praedicationis quam sit species. Idem patet per 
PHILOSOPHUM, qui dicit quod genus continet in potentia omnes species 
et differentias, actu vero nullam. Idem patet, quia differentia est determi- 
nativa et actualitativa generis. Idem patet quia, sicit dicit ARISTOTELES 
[/ac. 3 litt.] Metaphysicae, tunc unumquodque scitur perfectissime cum 
deventum fuerit ad ultimam differentiam specificam, et per hoc probat 
quod in differentiis specificis non est processus in infinitum sub genere 
usque ad speciem specialissimam. Et quasi in plurisque locis habetur ma- 
nifeste quod processus de superiori ad inferius in cognoscendo est proces- 
sus de possibili ad actuale et de imperfecto ad perfectum. Ergo illud quod 
primo nobis occurrit via generationis non est individuum nec species, sed 
illa quae sunt simpliciter communiora secundum praedicationem. 


(26) Dicendum quod apud intellectum sunt duo modi cognoscendi et 
duo genera cognitionum. 


(27) Nam unus modus et unus processus cognoscendi apud intellec- 
tum est per abstractionem superioris ab inferioribus in ascendendo, et ille 
processus habet initium a singularibus ita quod intellectus noster in ab- 
strahendo prius cognoscit singulare; et sic procedendo in superius non 
sistit nisi quando pervenerit usque ad conceptum entis sub ratione sibi 
propria, per quam distinguitur a rationibus suorum inferiorum et suarum 
passionum, ita quod in istum processum, licet ens acceptum pro ente rei 
continente implicite omnes distinctas rationes, puta distinctam rationem 
entis in communi et distinctam rationem generis et speciei et individui, sit 
primum occurrens intellectui nostro, tamen ens secundum rationem sibi 
propriam per quam distinguitur re vel ratione ab aliis distinctis rationibus 
est ultimum cognitum ab intellectu nostro. Et processus ille intellectus 
quem servat in abstrahendo magis commune a minus communi est simpli- 
citer primus processus apud intellectum nostrum, et dicitur processus per 
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abstractionem et aggregationem, quia ex multis singularibus praecognitis 
fit una intentio universalis, sicut dicit COMMENTATOR, I Metaphysicae,” 
et est processus de imperfecto ad perfectum in genere condistinctionis*, 
scilicet in genere abstractionis, quia stando in genere abstractionis perfec- 
tius abstractum est superius quam sit suum inferius. 


(28) Alius processus apud intellectum est non quidem per abstractio- 
nem sed per resolutionem eius quod abstractum est sive per divisionem 
eius quod est magis commune per differentias oppositas descendendo ad 
magis specialia. Et iste processus habet ordinem e converso ad processum 
primum, quia, ubi primus habet terminum et finem, et secundus habet ini- 
tium et originem, et ubi primus inchoatur, secundus terminatur. Et 
quantum ad istum processum secundum, qui est resolutorius, illa quae 
sunt magis communia per praedicationem sunt nobis prius nota via gene- 
rationis, et stando infra ambitum istius processus, sic quanto aliquid est 
universalius tanto est potentialius et magis imperfectum. 


(29) Verum est tamen quod comparando ad invicem istos duos pro- 
cessus cognoscendi apud intellectum nostrum sic dico quod totus ambitus 
primi processus est imperfectior et potentialior quam sit secundus proces- 
sus, et ideo intellectus noster prius exercitatur et <im>perfectius in ipso. 


(30) Est advertendum quod ad hoc quod intellectus noster transferat se 
de primo processu ad secundum, non semper oportet quod processus pri- 
mus totaliter perficiatur, puta quod, incipiendo a singularibus, abstrahendo 
et sursum ascendendo, perveniat usque ad distinctam rationem entis ante- 
quam transferat se ad processum divisivum et resolutorium, immo statim 
cum pervenerit ad aliquod abstractum potest se reflectere per resolutionem 
dividendo illud quod abstractum est. Et itaque contingit frequenter quod 
intellectus noster utitur utroque modo procedendi mixtim, et hoc subito et 
in tempore imperceptibili a nobis, in tantum quod non possumus quando- 
que percipere a quo processu inchoavit intellectus suum exercitium. Et 
ideo decipiuntur aliqui quandoque, credentes quod simpliciter loquendo 
illa quae sunt magis communia, et per consequens prius nobis occurrentia 
stando infra ambitum processus resolutorii et divisive; et ita dicunt magis 
communia secundum praedicationem sint nobis simpliciter et absolute 
prius occurrentia quam singularia — quod tamen falsum est. 
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(31) Item, est advertendum quod secundus processus cognoscendi qui 
fit per resolutionem generis in suas species et universaliter superior in in- 
feriora est simpliciter perfectior quam alter | magis artificiosus. Nam, sicut 
dicit ARISTOTELES, II Posteriorum,®’ triplex est modus sciendi, demon- 
strativus, definitivus, et divisivus, nec facit mentionem de modo qui est 
per abstractionem et aggregationem, et ideo quia secundus processus est 
magis deserviens ad scientiarum inquisitionem, ideo frequentius ARIS- 
TOTELES et alii, phantasmantes de ipso, faciunt specialem mentionem et 
frequentius visitatur in scientiis. Et ideo, quia stando infra huiusmodi pro- 
cessum confusiora confusione praedicationis sunt nobis notiora, ideo de- 
cipiuntur multi, credentes quod absolute apud [/ac. 6 litt. mss.] intellectum 
talia communiora et magis abstracta sint | nobis notiora, quod tamen non 
est verum. Et si ista considerentur diligenter patet quomodo diversa dicta 
ARISTOTELIS et COMMENTATORIS possunt concorditer exponi. 


(32) Praeterea, aliud dubium est, quia secundum illam viam quam as- 
serui superius sequitur quod intellectus noster directo aspectu, immo e- 
tiam primarium in aspectu, intelligat particulare, quod est contra doctri- 
nam ARISTOTELIS, III De anima, in illo capitulo “aliud est magnitudo et 
magnitudinis esse”; % ibi enim videtur dicere quod nos intelligimus singu- 


lare per lineam circumflexam quasi reflectendo se ad phantasmata. 


(33) Dicendum quod ratio posset duci ad oppositum. Nam, ex hoc ip- 
so quod intellectus noster intelligit particulare per lineam reflexam, opor- 
tet quod prius cognoscit ipsum, quia omnis reflexio est aliquid ubi primo 
initiatus fuit modus. Et ideo si intellectus cognoscit singulare per reflexio- 
nem, oportet quod praecognoscit ipsum prius, et postea protendatur ad 
universale a singularibus abstractum, et postea tertio reflectatur ad cogno- 
scendum singulare a quo facta est abstractio. Nam posito quod intellectus 
numquam praecognoscit particulare sed immediate cognoscit quiditatem 
rei abstractam a condicionibus individuantibus, numquam dicetur intellec- 
tus se reflectere ad singulare cognitum per quandam aliam potentiam, puta 
per imaginativam, sed ex hoc ipso intellectus protenderetur magis indirec- 
to. Et ideo imaginor sic quod cognitio rei apud intellectum protenditur 
quasi in ordinem cuius principium est cognitio rei singularis ut existit hic 
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et nunc, finis autem est cognitio rei secundum rationem eius universalem 
ut abstrahit ab hic et nunc; sed postea ulterius per resolutorium processum 
fit resolutio usque ad singulare, quod quidem tamen fuerat in alio proces- 
su abstractivo et aggregativo prius cognitum, et ideo quia singulare a quo 
intellectus noster inchoat suum primarium processum est terminus secun- 
darii processus, ideo dicitur quod intellectus cognoscit singulare per line- 
am reflexam. 


(34) Aliud dubium est quia si singulare ut est hic <et> nunc primo et 
directe movet intellectum ad cognitionem sui, ergo similiter primarium 
obiectum intellectus nostri erit singulare, quod est contra mentem ARISTO- 
TELIS et COMMENTATORIS in pluribus locis. 


(35) Dicendum quod “obiectum primum intellectus nostri” dicitur 
multipliciter. Primo quidem primitate adaequationis, et sic ens in quantum 
ens, accipiendo ‘ens’ pro quacumque formali entitate, <est> obiectum 
primum intellectus nostri. Alio modo dicitur obiectum primum primitate 
generationis, et sic obiectum primum intellectus nostri est aliquod singula- 
re, scilicet illud idem quod primo movet sensum exteriorem et deinde sen- 
sum communem, et postea imaginativam <potentiam> et tandem intellec- 
tum possibilem. Alio modo dicitur obiectum primum alicuius potentiae 
primitate appropriationis, quia videlicet obiectum ideo appropriatur ei, et 
hoc modo universale abstractum secundum considerationem est primum 
obiectum intellectus nostri, quia universale sic abstractum non cognoscitur 
a nobis per aliam potentiam sensitivam sed per solum intellectum. Sed 
quarto modo dicitur obiectum primum alicuius potentiae primitate perfec- 
tionis, et hoc modo Deus est primum obiectum intellectus nostri. Quando 
igitur sic infertur "singulare primo movet intellectum, ergo singulare est 
simpliciter primo obiectum intellectus nostri", dico quod est fallacia con- 
sequentis et a pluribus causis veritatis ad unam, immo si debeat congrue 
inferri, oportet sic concludi: “ergo singulare est primum obiectum intellec- 
tus nostri primitate motionis et generationis", et illam concedo. 


(36) Praeterea, ARISTOTELES, VII Metaphysicae? videtur innuere 


quod intellectus noster nullo modo intelligit particulare, immo de particu- 
laribus habemus certitudinem solum per aliquem sensum, et ideo de parti- 
cularibus non est scientia neque definitio. 
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(37) Dicendum quod de particulari quantum ad suam existentiam, 
quod videlicet existat vel non existat in effectu, non habemus certitudinem 
nisi per actum intuitivum alicuius sensus, loquendo saltem de particulari 
sensibili; tamen nihilominus per intellectum cognoscimus particulare per 
actum abstractivum qui fit de re relucente in aliquo repraesentativo. Et 
quia de particularibus, quamvis habemus notitiam per intellectum intuitu 
directo, quia de ipsis particularibus sensibilibus quae sunt extra animam 
non habemus infallibilem certitudinem de ipsorum existentia in effectu 
nisi per aliquem exteriorem sensum, ideo de ipsis non est scientia neque 
definitio, sed bene de ipsis habetur aliqua intellectiva cognitio. Nam non 
solum <non> per intellectum, immo nec per imaginationem habemus cer- 
titudinem de particulari extra animam, utrum existat vel non existat in ef- 
fectu, nisi per aliquem exteriorem sensum, et tamen non sequitur propter 
hoc quod imaginativa <potentia> non cognoscat directe et per se particu- 
lare, et sic in proposito dicendum est. 


(38) Praeterea, forte quod intellectus noster, cum sit immaterialis, non 
potest cognoscere directe particularia materialia, quae existunt extra ani- 
mam. 


(39) Dicendum quod illud nihil est, quia inter cognoscentem et cogni- 
tum non requiritur proportio naturae, sed proportio similitudinis propriae | 
si cognoscatur abstractive, vel saltem similitudinis alterius si cognoscatur 
deductive. Nam Deus ipse est summe immaterialis in genere naturae, et 
tamen perfectissime cognoscit particularia materialia. Ergo quamvis intel- 
lectus noster sit immaterialis in genere naturae, tamen per similitudinem 
repraesentativam poterit cognoscere particularia. 


(40) Praeterea, dubium occurrit quia si particulare primo movet intel- 
lectum ad cognitionem sui ut est hic et nunc, saltem ut est hic et nunc sub 
esse vago, [quantum ad cognitionem rei ut abstrahit ab hic et nunc] ergo 
intellectus noster circa particularia non poterit errare, quia potentia non 
errat in cognoscendo obiectum primo movens, sed errat quandoque circa 
obiectum movens secundario. Quod patet, nam sensus propriorum obiec- 
torum semper verus est, sed circa obiecta communia frequenter errat, sicut 
dicit ARISTOTELES, II De anima," et hoc ideo videtur esse, quia obiecta 
propria potentiae actuant potentiam. 


(41) Respondeo: | dicendum quod error contingit in potentia circa ob- 
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iectum quod <commune est> sibi et aliis potentiis, sive illud primo move- 
at ipsam sive secundario, et ideo sensus decipitur circa sensibilia commu- 
nia, sed potentia dicit determinate verum circa obiectum sibi proprium, et 
ideo intellectus universalium semper verus est, quod universale est pro- 
prium obiectum intellectus, non tamen est primum obiectum intellectus 
primitate motionis et generationis. 


(42) Praeterea, videtur forte alicui quod si particulare primo movet in- 
tellectum possibilem, quod ex hoc ipso nulla sit necessitas ponendi intel- 
lectum agentem, quia si particularia primo movent intellectum, ergo sunt 
intelligibilia in actu, et sic non indigent intellectus agentis, et sic intellec- 
tus agen<ti>s non erit omnia facere in intelligendo, cuius oppositum dicit 
ARISTOTELES, III De anima.” 


(43) Dici posset uno modo quod necessitas ponendi intellectum agen- 
tem est quia intellectus agens respectu cuiuscumque intellectionis, sive 
circa universale sive circa particulare, est agens universale, sicut sol est 
agens universale respectu cuiuslibet effectus particularis hic inferius. Et 
sicut sol et homo ad actum generationis vel sicut sol et unum quoddam 
particulare effectui* concurrunt sicut unum totale agens, sic[ut] intellectus 
agens et obiectum, sive sit obiectum particulare sive abstractum, concur- 
runt sicut unum totale et perfectum agens. Et sicut nulla causa particularis 
hic inferius habet effectum suum sine sole, qui est universale agens, sic 
nullum obiectum causat intellectionem in intellectu possibili sine intellec- 
tu agente, qui est universale agens respectu intellectionis. Vel potest dici 
quod necessitas ponendi intellectum agentem non est ad hoc quod illud 
quod primo moveat sit actu intelligibile, quia hoc habet ex se, sed ad hoc 
quod illud quod est secundario obiectum eius sit sic vel sic intelligibile in 
actu, scilicet ad hoc quod sit scibile vel definibile. Nam, licet particulare 
in quantum est particulare sit actu intelligibile, tamen non est actu scibile, 
quia ly ‘esse scibile’ includit in sua ratione perpetuitatem et incorruptibili- 
tatem, quam non includit particulare corruptibile sub ratione suae particu- 
laris rationis. Verum est quod alias inquiretur de necessitate ponendi intel- 
lectum agentem. 


(44) Praeterea, quaedam alia dubia contingunt circa idem quod dictum 
est. Nam posito quod particulare primo moveat intellectum possibilem 
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quam quiditas abstracta, tamen videretur alicui quod illud sit particulare 
de genere substantiae, cuius oppositum dictum est supra, quia dixi quod 
primum occurrens intellectui est aliquod individuum per se sensibile con- 
cretive acceptum, puta aliquod quantum album vel aliquod quantum nig- 
rum, ita quod illud idem quod primo occurrat sensui occurrit primo intel- 
lectui; sed <2H> oppositum istius dicit ARISTOTELES, VII Metaphysicae,” 
ubi dicit quod "substantia est prior accidente definitione, cognitione, et 
tempore". Ergo primum occurrens intellectui non est aliquod individuum 
accidentis concretive acceptum, puta aliquod album vel aliquod nigrum, 
nec etiam abstractive acceptum, puta aliqua albedo vel aliqua nigredo, sed 
est aliquod individuum substantiae. Et confirmatur istud, quia dispositio 
uniuscuiusque rei in entitate est sua dispositio in veritate et cognoscente. 
Ergo quanto aliquid plus participat de ratione entis, quod est obiectum 
primum adaequatum intellectus nostri, tanto est magis cognoscibile quam 
individuum accidentis. 


(45 = 26H, 27H) Ad hoc et his similia uniformiter dicendum est quod 
substantia est prior accidente cognitione, definitione, et tempore in ordine 
ad intellectum cuius cognitio non oritur ex sensu. Sed quoad nos, qui cog- 
nitionem accipimus ex sensu, individuum accidentis sensibile per se et 
primo est primum occurrens via generationis notitiae nostrae intellectivae. 
Et ideo dicit ARISTOTELES, I De anima,” quod "accidentia conferunt ma- 
gnam partem ad cognoscendum quod quid est”, «ubi» dicit COMMENTA- 
TOR" quod via generationis et quantum ad cognitionem imperfectam, ac- 
cidentia sunt nobis prius nota, sed simpliciter et quantum ad cognitionem 
perfectam, substantia est prius. 


(46) Praeterea, prior est notitia entis absoluti quam respectivi. Sed ac- 
cidens est aliquo modo respectivum, scilicet per inherentiam ad subiec- 
tum, sed substantia est ens se ipsa. Dicendum quod illud quod primo oc- 
currit intellectui de individuo accidentis sensibilis non est inhaerentia eius 
ad suum subiectum, sed est ipsamet entitas accidentis absoluti, fundans 
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talem inhaerentiam ad ipsum, sed solum secundum se ut est existens con- 
cretive, puta quod quantum album vel quod quantum nigrum, et sic de 
singulis, cui ut sic accidit quod includit substantiam cui inhaereat dum- 
modo esset actu existens, sicut est in sacramento altaris, adhuc moveret 
sensum et mediante | sensu moveret intellectum primo ad cognitionem sui 
propter se, sub quodam esse vago et indeterminato. 


(47) Patet ergo secunda conclusio, scilicet quod primum obiectum in- 
tellectus nostri primitate motionis est aliquod individuum per se sensibile, 
movens primo intellectum secundum se sub esse vago continens implicite 
omnes rationes quas intellectus potest concipere distincte circa ipsum, 
tamen explicite non continet in illo primo significato quo occurrit intellec- 
tui aliquam distinctam rationem contra alias. 


(48) TERTIA CONCLUSIO est quod obiectum primum intellectus nostri 
primitate adaequationis est ens in quantum ens, non quidem prout ly ‘ens’ 
reduplicat rationem entis in communi condistinctam contra alias quas- 
cumque rationes, sed prout ly ‘ens’ reduplicat tam illam communem ra- 
tionem quam etiam quamcumque rationem entis specialem et etiam 
quamcumque entitatem et realitatem et formalitatem condistinctam contra 
nihil, ita quod sub obiecto adaequato nostri intellectus cadit omnis entitas 
et omnis modus entitatis immediate et per se. Et secundum illum modum, 
adaequatum «obiectum» intellectus nostri non est aliquod commune se- 
cundum eandem rationem, immo est omne ens secundum omnem ratio- 
nem. 


(49) Quod autem ita sic, quod scilicet omnis entitas claudatur formali- 
ter per rationem sibi propriam sub obiecto adaequato intellectus nostri, 
patet quia omnis potentia ponens differentiam inter aliqua extrema per 
actum positivum et positive tendentem in utrumque extremorum cogno- 
scat formaliter utrumque per rationem sibi propriam tamquam per illud 
quod est per se motivum intellectus et terminativum cognitionis eius. Sed 
intellectus noster ponit differentiam inter duas quascumque entitates vel 
formalitates vel | quascumque positivas realita<te>s, et hoc per actum po- 
sitivum et positive tendentem in utrumque extremorum. Ergo etc. Maior 
habetur ab ARISTOTELE, II De anima, cap. de sensu communi." Sed mi- 
nor quilibet in se ipso experitur. 


(50) Sed forte dabitur instantia, quia intellectus ponit differentiam in- 
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ter principia et conclusiones, et tamen non cognoscit per se sine principiis. 
Dicendum quod conclusionem possumus cognoscere actu proprio sistentis 
super ipsam absque eo quod cognoscamus eam per praemissas. 


(51) Iterum, quod aliquid cognoscatur per aliud, sicut per rationem 
cognoscendi, potest intelligi dupliciter. Uno modo formaliter, et sic con- 
clusio cognoscitur per se in ratione termini formalis intrinsece, nec ut sic 
cognoscitur per praemissas. Alio modo cognoscitur aliquid per aliud ali- 
quo modo causaliter extrinsece, scilicet efficienter vel quocumque alio 
modo, et sic cognoscitur conclusio per praemissas syllogistice. 


(52) Praeterea, intellectus noster non minus immediate respicit quam- 
cumque entitatem cognoscibilem in ratione obiecti cognoscibilis quam 
faciat visus quemcumque colorem in ratione obiecti visibilis. Sed visus 
fertur in quemlibet colorem immediate per rationem sibi propriam. Ergo et 
intellectus potest ferri in quamcumque entitatem intelligibilem immediate 
per rationem sui propriam. Sed in hoc solum erit differentia: quia visus, 
<qui> sic fertur immediate in quemlibet colorem secundum rationem sibi 
propriam, huius[modi] albedinis et sic de singulis, [quod] non potest at- 
tingere ad cognoscendum rationem specificam vel generis, sed intellectus 
potest non solum in quamcumque entitatem secundum rationem sibi pro- 
priam, sed etiam secundum rationem specificam et generis et secundum 
omnem rationem. 


(53) QUARTA CONCLUSIO est quod primum obiectum intellectus nostri 
primitate intrinsecae denominationis est ens in quantum ens, prout ly ‘ens’ 
reduplicat communem rationem entis condistinctam contra speciales ra- 
tiones. Et hoc patet, quia illud quod praedicatur formaliter et quiditative et 
de omnibus motivis formalibus alicuius potentiae est obiectum illius po- 
tentiae per intrinsecam denominationem ad omnia eius partialia obiecta. 
Sed ens in sua communitate sumptum condistinctum re vel ratione ab om- 
nibus determinatis rationibus est huiusmodi. Ergo, etc. Maior patet, sed 
minor ponit ARISTOTELES, IV Metaphysicae, ^ ubi vult quod ens praedicat 
immediate essentiam et rationem quiditativam cuiuslibet determinati entis. 
Nam ratio entis communiter accepti non est sicut ratio quae descendit in 
sua inferiora per differentias extrinsecas, quia, si ens haberet differentias, 
eius differentiae essent nihil, sicut dicit ARISTOTELES, HI Metaphysicae,” 
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sed ratio communis entis clauditur quiditative in qualibet ratione cuiusli- 
bet determinati entis. 


(54) QUINTA CONCLUSIO est quod obiectum primum adaequatum in- 
tellectus nostri primitate extrinsecae denominationis est verum in quantum 
verum, quod patet, nam sicut visibile est obiectum potentiae visivae, sic 
intelligibile est obiectum potentiae intellectivae. Nunc aliquid dicitur ‘vi- 
sibile’ intrinsece per formalem rationem lucidi vel colorati; tamen quadam 
denominatione extrinseca dicitur ‘visibile’ a respectu visibilitatis quem 
fundat in ordine ad visum. Sic ergo dicendum est quod intelligibile secun- 
dum extrinsecam denominationem sit quaecumque entitas per suam for- 
malem rationem. Sed secundum suam extrinsecam denominationem est 
verum sive intelligibile ratione a respectu visibilitatis. Quare etc. 


KKK 


APPENDIX II 


The partial transcription of Hervaeus Natalis, Quodl. III q.12, relies on the 
early printed edition: Quodlibeta Subtilissima HERVEI NATALIS BRITONIS 
theologi acutissimi quolibeta undecim cum octo ipsius profundissimis 
tractatibus, ed. M.A. ZIMARA, Venezia 1513; reprt. Ridgewood, NJ 1966, 
ff. 84va-86rb. I have used the same editorial conventions and abbrevia- 
tions as mentioned above in order to make the most obviously needed cor- 
rections to the text. 


HERVAEUS NATALIS, Quodlibet III q.12 


(1) Postea quaerebatur de natura composita ex utroque, ex intellectuali et 
corporali, scilicet de homine, et primo quaerebatur duo pertinentia ad in- 
tellectum, quorum primum pertinet ad intellectum absolute, et est utrum 
primum et per se obiectum intellectus nostri sit substantia vel accidens... 


(2) Ad primum sic proceditur et arguitur quod primo occurrat intellectui 
nostro substantia quam accidens, quia illud quod est prius altero tempore, 
definitione, et cognitione prius occurrit intellectui | nostro quam aliquid 
alterum, sed secundum PHILOSOPHUM, VII Metaphysicae, substantia est 
prior accidente cognitione, definitione, et tempore. Ergo etc. 


(3) Contra: intellectui cuius cognitio habet ortum a sensu prius occur- 
rit illud quod est primo sensibile. Sed hoc est accidens. Ergo etc. 
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(4) Respondeo: circa istam quaestionem sunt quatuor facienda. Pri- 
mum est dare quaestionis intellectum; secundum est ostendere quod sub- 
stantia non est id quod primo occurrit intellectui nostro. Tertium est os- 
tendere quod illud quod primo occurrit intellectui nostro est aliquod acci- 
dens sensibile concretive acceptum modo quo exponetur; quartum est o- 
biicere contra praemissa et respondere. 


(5) Quantum ad primum sciendum quod aliquando primum obiectum 
potentiae vocatur illud sub quo continentur omnia illa ad quae potentia se 
extendit, et hoc obiectum primum intellectus nostri est ens commune vel 
ens habens attributionem ad sensibilia, ex quibus ut credo cognoscimus 
quaecumque cognoscimus. Utrum autem hoc vel illud sit primum obiec- 
tum isto modo intellectus nostri nihil ad praesens, quia nec de tali primo 
obiecto hic quaeritur. Sed intentio quaestionis est quaerere utrum illud 
quod inter contenta sub isto communi prius quod occurrit intellectui no- 
stro sit substantia vel accidens. Et sic patet intellectus quaestionis. 


(6) Quantum ad secundum, teneo istam conclusionem: quod inter con- 
tenta sub communi obiecto intellectus substantia non est illud quod prius 
occurrit intellectui nostro. Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum est quod “sub- 
stantiam prius occurrere intellectui nostro" dupliciter potest intelligi. Uno 
modo quod substantia prius occurrat intellectui nostro quantum ad suam 
rationem generalem quae est esse non in alio, sive esse ens per se. Alio 
modo quantum ad naturam hanc vel illam in qua talis ratio fundatur. Et 
neutro modo substantia est illud quod primo occurrit intellectui nostro. 


(7) Et primum probo sex rationibus. Quarum prima sumitur ex hoc 
quod illa ratio dicit rem distinctam contra alias rationes, sic: illud quod 
primo occurrit intellectui nostro non est res sub determinata ratione, di- 
stincta contra alias rationes; sed substantia accepta primo modo est huius- 
modi; ergo etc. Minor patet. Probo maiorem dupliciter. Primo quia cogni- 
tio rei prima est illa qua cognoscitur in suo esse reali prout in suo esse 
reali est, quam quidam vocant intuitivam, et hoc dico de rebus quae primo 
occurrunt et per se. Sed res in suo esse reali non determinat sibi hanc ra- 
tionem vel illam, prout de ea sunt diversae rationes conceptibiles; sed est 
fundamentum talium rationum. Ergo etc. Secundo quia, secundum ma- 
gnos et plures, diversitas rationis habet ortum ex diversitate rei, et 
quantum ad esse et quantum ad cognosci, quia, ut dicunt, intellectus num- 
quam formaret diversas conceptiones de re nisi praecognosceret aliquam 
realem diversitatem; sed illud cuius cognitio habet ortum ad diversitatem 
in esse reali praesupponit cognitionem rei in esse suo reali; ergo cognitio 
alicuius secundum hanc rationem vel illam distinctam ab illa praesupponit 
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cognitionem in suo esse reali secundum suam entitatem in se, et per con- 
sequens prima cognitio de re non potest esse illa secundum quam cogno- 
scitur sub determinata ratione distincta contra alias. 


(8) Contra hoc autem potest sic obiici, quia aut res occurrit intellectui 
nostro sub aliqua ratione communi aut speciali aut sub nulla. Si primo vel 
secundo modo hoc est contra te qui ponis quod nulla res occurrit primo 
intellectui nostro sub aliqua ratione determinata distincta contra alias. Si 
tertio modo, tunc nullo modo cognoscitur. 


(9) Ad rationem dicendum quod ratio potest dupliciter accipi. Uno 
modo pro re prout respondet determinato conceptui distincto contra alios, 
ut si diceremus quod ratio albedinis in eo quod color est illud quod de ea 
respondet conceptui intellectus concipientis eam generaliter et isto modo 
accipiendo rationem res non occurrit primo intellectui nostro, ut mihi vi- 
detur sub aliqua ratione hac vel illa distincta contra alias. Alio modo acci- 
pitur ratio entitatis rei per quam est in rerum natura talis, et isto modo 
ratio est fundamentum omnium aliarum rationum primo modo dictarum, 
et secundum istam rationem, scilicet entitatem suam realem per quam est 
talis in rerum natura, occurrit primo intellectui, unde secundum nullam 
rationum primo dictarum occurrit primo res intellectui nostro, sed solum 
secundum rationem secundo modo dictam. Unde aequivocatio est de ra- 
tione. 


(10) Secunda ratio principaliter sumitur ex generalitate | praedictae ra- 
tionis, quia illud videtur primo occurrere intellectui nostro, cuius species 
primo imprimitur intellectui (nec refert ad praesens, utrum species differat 
ab actu intelligendi vel non). Sed species impressae intellectui nostro sunt 
directe ipsarum naturarum specificarum similitudines. Ergo primum quod 
occurrit intellectui nostro est natura specifica rei, et hoc dico quantum ad 
illa quae primo nata sunt occurrere in se intellectui nostro, quia de illis in 
quorum cognitionem ducimur ex aliis esset forte aliud. Maior patet. Minor 
etiam faciliter probatur, quia eidem respondent species et ideae, sive quas 
posuit Plato separatas sive quas posuit fides in Deo; sed omnes ideae di- 
recte respondent naturis specificis, quia Plato non posuit ideas generum; 
ergo etc. 


(11) Contra hoc obiicitur dupliciter. Primo quia, secundum PHILOSO- 
PHUM, I Physicorum, magis confusa sunt nobis nota prius; ergo etc. Se- 
cundo quia, secundum AVICENNAM, primum quod concipitur ab intellectu 
nostro est ens; ergo etc. 


(12) Ad primum dicendum quod ‘confusum’ potest accipi uno modo 
pro indeterminato praedicabili essentiali, sicut color se habet ad albedi- 
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nem et nigredinem; alio modo potest accipi ‘confusum’ pro accidente in- 
determinato respectu diversorum subiectorum, quia potest esse in diversis 
subiectis, sicut est quantitas. Modo dico quod primum confusum non est 
illud quod primo occurrit nobis sed secundum, nam quando dicit 
PHILOSOPHUS quod quando aliquid a remotis videtur prius cognoscitur a 
nobis quantum ad hoc quod est corpus quam quantum ad hoc quod est 
animal, hoc ideo est quia prius est nobis nota quantitas — quae est ens de- 
terminatum ad speciem in se, commune tamen pluribus subiectis - quam 
sit illud accidens per quod distinguitur animal a non-animal, et illud poste- 
rius cognoscitur quam quantitas a remotis, unde quantum ad illa quae 
primo occurrunt intellectui illud quod primo occurrit est natura aliqua 
specifica; de illis autem in quorum cognitione ducimur ex aliis potest esse 
aliter. 


(13) Ad secundum dictum dicendum quod “ens esse quod ab intellectu 
primo cognoscitur" dupliciter potest esse. Uno modo quod ens in commu- 
ni quantum ad rationem propriam distinctam contra alia primo concipiatur 
ab intellectu, et sic est falsum, nec sic intellexit AVICENNA, ut credo, quia 
multi sunt etiam qui negant ens in communi habere rationem propriam 
distinctam contra alias rationes specialium entium. Alio modo potest intel- 
ligi quod ens est primum quod concipitur ab intellectu pro tanto, quia qui- 
cumque intellectus concipit aliquam naturam entis concipit implicite ens, 
non tamen ut distinctum re vel ratione contra hanc naturam vel illam, vel 
quia omnia conceptibilia ab intellectu continetur sub eo. 


(14) Tertia ratio principalis.... Quarta ratio.... Quinta ratio.... 


(15) Sexta ratio est talis, quia illa non primo occurrunt intellectui quae 
possunt esse dubia aliquo alio noto. Sed esse vel non esse per aliud sub- 
stantive possunt esse dubia aliquo alio noto. Ergo etc. Maior patet. Proba- 
tio minoris, quia multi scientes quantitatem et aliquid esse quantum dubi- 
taverunt utrum aliquid subesset quantitati vel non, et utrum quantitas esset 
substantia vel non, sicut patet per PHILOSOPHUM, VII Metaphysicae. Ergo 
etc. 


(16) Quantum autem ad secundum modum accipiendi substantiam, 
scilicet pro natura hac vel illa in qua | talis ratio fundatur, probo quod sub- 
stantia sic accepta non sit illud quod primo occurrit intellectui nostro tri- 
pliciter. 


(17) Prima ratio sumitur ex hoc quod cognitio intellectus nostri habet 
ortum a sensu, quia illi intellectui cuius cognitio primo ortum habet a sen- 
su primo occurrit illud quod est sensibile, sed intellectus noster est huius- 
modi. Ergo illud quod est primo et per se sensibile — cuiusmodi est acci- 
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dens — primo occurrit nostro intellectui. Minor patet per PHILOSOPHUM in 
I Posteriorum, ubi dicit quod omnis nostra cognitio habet ortum a sensu, 
et qui caret aliquo sensu, caret scientia sensibilium illius sensus. Maior 
etiam faciliter patet, quia non videtur quod propter aliud dicatur cognitio 
nostri intellectus dependere a sensu nisi quia primo cognita a nobis, ex 
quibus alia cognoscimus sunt sensibilia. 


(18) Si dicatur ad hoc quod ideo dicitur ortum habere a sensu, non 
quia sensibilia nobis primo sint nota, sed quia ex sensibilibus accipitur 
cognitio eorum quae primo sunt nobis nota. Hoc non potest habere verita- 
tem, primo quia illa quae sunt nobis primo nota debent esse certissima, 
sed illa quae sunt remota a sensibus, vel quae non sunt sensibilia non sunt 
nobis certissima immo valde dubia, ut patet ex dictis. Ergo etc. Et confir- 
matur ratio, quia ex sensibus certificamur de aliis, sic quod maius incon- 
veniens ad quod aliquis potest deduci est quando dicit aperte contra sen- 
sum, nam etiam concedendo contradictoria aliquis dicit contra sensum, 
sicut plane deducit PHILOSOPHUS, IV Metaphysicae, quia dicens idem est 
puteus et non puteus, ignis et non ignis dicit aperte contra sensum, quia 
nec sensu sic apprehendit ille qui talia dicit, alioquin aequaliter intraret 
ignem et non ignem. 


(19) Secundo quia imago rei sensibilis non videtur quod primo moveat 
ad similitudinem vel cognitionem illius cuius est imago, ergo illius cuius 
similitudo prius recipit intellectus est aliquid sensibile. 


(20) Contra hoc obiicitur sic, quia quod impossibile est idem esse et 
non esse est certissimum et tamen hoc non cadit sub sensu; ergo etc. Ad 
hoc dico quod etiam ad istam certitudinem pervenitur ex sensibus, quia 
prius est cognoscere esse et non esse quam cognoscere illud principium 
complexum quod impossibile est idem esse et non esse simul. Notitiam 
autem ipsius esse oportet accipere a sensu cognoscendo hoc ens vel illud, 
inter autem entia quae primo occurrunt intellectui est ens sensibile etc. .... 


(21) Quantum ad tertium principale, scilicet quod accidens sensibile 
concretive dictum sit primum quod occurrit intellectui nostro patet ex his 
quae dicta sunt ad probandum quod substantia non est illud quod primo 
occurrit intellectui, et hoc quantum ad hoc quod accidens sensibile est il- 
lud. Quantum autem ad hoc quod accidens sensibile concretive acceptum 
sit illud quod primo occurrit intellectui nostro potest patere sic: cognosce- 
re aliquid sub ratione abstracti est cognoscere illud ut quo aliquid est. Sed 
«nec» intellectus noster nec sensus noster cognoscit accidens primo ut 
quo aliquid est, quia tunc cognosceret habitudinem ad illud quod est tale, 
quod est inconveniens. 
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(22) Sciendum tamen quod “aliquid concretive cognosci” potest du- 
pliciter intelligi. Uno modo quod explicite cognoscat ipsum ut concernens 
aliquid aliud a se, et isto modo nec intellectus nec sensus quantum ad pri- 
mam notitiam simplicium cognoscit accidens concretive, quia tunc simul 
prima cognitione cognosceret accidens et substantia cui inesset. Alio mo- 
do potest intelligi “accidens concretive primo cognosci” pro tanto, quia 
intellectus apprehendit ipsum non apprehendendo ut forma* | qua aliquid 
aliud est tale. Unde credo quod et sensui nostro et intellectui quantum ad 
illud quod primo occurrit intellectui de notitia simplicium est illud primo 
occurrens quod signamus bis nominibus, album, nigrum, quantum, et sic 
de aliis. Et credo quod quantum ad illud quod primo percipit sensus et 
intellectus non different nisi quantum ad hoc quod illud quod percipit sen- 
sus particulariter percipit intellectus universaliter universalitate speciei. 


(23) Quantum ad quartum principale, scilicet quomodo intellectus no- 
ster deducitur in cognitionem substantiae... 


(24) Quantum ad quintum sciendum quod contra praedicta multiplici- 
ter obiicitur... 


(25 = 85vb) Septimo sic: quia quod quid est est primo et per se obiec- 
tum intellectus, et per consequens est primo notum omni alio. Sed quod 
quid est dicit substantiam rei maxime. Ergo etc... 


(26 — 86ra) Ad septimum dicendum quod obiectum intellectus est 
quod quid est vel substantiae vel accidentis, non autem solum quod quid 
est substantiae, et illi quidem intellectui qui cognoscit a priori prius notum 
est quod quid est «substantiae» quam accidentis, intellectui autem nostro, 
qui cognoscit a posteriori, est e converso.... 


(27 = 86rb) Ad undecimum quod ponitur in obiiciendo «cf. $2 supra» 
dicendum quod, quando dicit PHILOSOPHUS quod substantia prior est noti- 
tia vel cognitione quam accidens, quid ibi loquitur de prius noto simplici- 
ter, non de prius noto quoad nos; unde licet substantia sit prius nota sim- 
pliciter ex natura rei quam accidens intellectui ad hoc proportionato, non 
tamen quoad nos. 
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THE EARLY CARMELITE PARISIAN MASTERS 


STEPHEN F. BROWN 


he Carmelites arrived in Europe from the Holy Land in the middle of 

the thirteenth century. They were in Cambridge in 1247, Oxford 
around 1253, and at Paris in 1247. They installed themselves as one of the 
mendicant orders and claimed as their chief office that of preaching.' 
Their Prior General, Nicholas of France (Nicolaus Gallicus), in 1270 
wrote a work titled “The Fiery Arrow.” In it, he evaluated the level of 
Carmelite preaching, judging it to be based on sinful presumption.” His 
answer to this condition was a call telling his brothers that they should 
return to the hermetic life. The alternative was education, i.e., to gain the 
competence to fulfill their new duties. They chose the latter. 


In 1281, the Carmelite Chapter in London set principles for establish- 
ing studia generalia or international houses of study, the first of which 
was in Paris. In 1321, study-houses in Bologna, Cologne and London 
were recognized, followed in 1324 by Toulouse, Florence, Montpellier 
and Avignon.? The first indication that we have of a Carmelite at a univer- 
sity was given by Henry of Ghent. In Quodlibet XI q.20 (ca. 1287), he 
speaks of an opponens and describes him in this fashion: *He said ex- 
pressly before everyone that he belonged to the Order of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary of Mount-Carmel."* Quite likely this Carmelite was Gerardus 


! C. CATENA, O.Carm., Le Carmelitane: Storia e Spiritualità, Roma 1969, 34-36; J. 
SMET, O.Carm., An Outline of Carmelite History (typescript), Washington, D.C. 1966, 34- 
38; IDEM, The Carmelites. A History of the Brothers of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 1, rev. 
ed. Darien, IL 1988, 29-32, 50-52. 

? CATENA, 36; SMET, The Carmelites, 31. NICOLAUS GALLICUS, O.Carm., Ignea sagitta, ed. 
A. STARING, O.Carm., in Carmelus 9 (1962), 280-81: “Credo equidem quod per abusum 
existat abusio, et summae arrogantiae ambitiosa praesumptio, quod huiusmodi illiterati, et 
quorum conversatio merito contemnitur, etiam praedicationis officium attendant usurpare.... 
Circuite provincias, discurrite per personas, et revertentes de numero respondete, qui digni et 
sufficientes ad praedicandum, confessiones audiendum et populo consulendum, prout decet 
in civitatibus commorantes, in Ordine sint inventi? Forsitan citra veritatem vel ultra respon- 
debitis quia multi. Ad quod ego qui provincias circuivi et personas novi, dolenter respondeo 
quam paucissimi sunt qui huiusmodi sciant seu debeant officia exercere." 

? SMET, The Carmelites, 32-33. 

^ HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet XI q.20, in Quodlibeta Magistri Herici Goethals a 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 479-491 
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Sereni or Gerard of Bologna, the first Carmelite Master, a rank he attained 
in 1295? 


Gerard became Prior General of the Carmelites in 1297 and held this 
position until 1317.° His office, however, did not keep him from studies. 
Chris Schabel has given us the latest portrait of Gerard’s Quodlibeta (five, 
according to him), few questions of which have been edited.’ He has also 
left thirteen ordinary questions and an incomplete Summa theologiae." As 
Prior General, he seriously promoted studies, and also provided, in my 
judgment, a strong example. We have no commentary on the Sentences by 
Gerard; indeed, no commentary on the Sentences by any other Carmelite 
survives before the commentary by John Baconthorpe in the 1320s. Car- 
melites caught up later, for 139 commentaries on the Sentences by Carme- 
lites have survived, not much fewer than surviving commentaries by Fran- 
ciscans (181) and Dominicans (175).° 


The second Carmelite Master at Paris was Simon of Corbie.” Five 
questions disputed by him have surely survived, and perhaps eighteen 
others among the many questions found in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 1086 were 
also disputed by him.'' None has yet been edited, as far as I know. 


The third Carmelite Master at Paris was Guido Terrena." John 
Baconthorpe, who studied under him, considered this Catalan Carmelite to 


Gandavo doctoris Solenis 2, ed. I. BADIUS, Paris 1518, f. 474r-vF: “Dixit expresse coram 
omnibus se esse Ordinis beatae Mariae de Monte Carmeli." 

> B.F.M. XIBERTA, O.Carm., “De institutis Ordinis Carmelitarum quae ad doctrinas philoso- 
phorum et theologorum sequendas pertinent”, in Acta Ordinis Carmelitarum 6 (1927-29), 351. 

$ B.F.M. XIBERTA, O.Carm., De scriptoribus scholasticis saeculi XIV ex ordine Carme- 
litarum, Louvain 1931, 75-80. 

7 C. SCHABEL, “Carmelite Quodlibeta", in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 2: 
The Fourteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition 
7), Leiden-Boston 2007, 493-543, esp. 505-14. 

* On the works of Gerard, see XIBERTA, De scriptoribus, 75-87. His work has been updated 
to a large degree by M.-B. (Hubert) BORDE, Gérard de Bologne, O. Carm. (+1317): Sa concep- 
tion de la théologie et de la puissance de Dieu, Ph.D. dissertation, Paris IV-Sorbonne 2005. For 
partial editions of the Summa and Gerard's Quodlibeta, see SCHABEL, nn. 31-34. 

? S.J. Livesey, “Lombardus Electronicus: A Biographical Database of Medieval Com- 
mentaries on Peter Lombard’s Sentences”, in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard 1, ed. G.R. EVANS, Leiden 2002, 7. 

10 Cf. SCHABEL, 514-17. 

!! Cf. W.J. COURTENAY, “Reflections on Vat. Lat. 1086 and Prosper of Reggio Emilia, 
O.E.S.A.", in Theological Quodlibeta, ed. SCHABEL, 345-59. 

? B.F.M. XIBERTA, Guiu Terrena, Carmelita di Perpinyà, Barcelona 1932. 
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be one of the best students of Godfrey of Fontaines. Guido taught at Paris 
from 1313-1318, and later was known as Doctor Parisiensis at the Papal 
Court in Avignon. He served as Prior General of the Carmelites from 
1318-1321, as Bishop of Majorca from 1321-1332 and as Bishop of Elna 
(Perpignan) from 1332-1342. He has left six extant Quodlibeta and a 
number of other works: commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima, Physics, 
Nicomachean Ethics I-VI, which survive, and a self-cited Quaestiones 
Metaphysicorum which does not." Among his theological works are his 
De concordantia Evangeliorum (also called Quatuor unum), the first part 
of which is a life of Christ. In 1323 he wrote a treatise titled De perfec- 
tione evangelica in response to the Tractatus de paupertate Christi et 
Apostolorum wrtten in 1322 by the Spiritual Franciscan Bonagratia de 
Bergamo. John XXII sought the advice of Guido and other theologians at 
Avignon in his criticism of the Minister General of the Franciscans, Mi- 
chael of Cesena, and the other Spirituals, on the issues of the poverty of 
Christ and the Apostles. The result of their common efforts can be found 
in Vota quorundam magistrorum contra tres articulos partis Ordinis Mi- 
norum. Pope John XXII also asked Guido to refute the political theories of 
Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun and thus stimulated the production 
of his Quaestio de magisterio infallibili Romani Pontificis, presented in 
Avignon either at the Papal Court or at the Carmelite house of studies 
shortly before it became a studium generale. Guido also composed an Ex- 
positio super tria cantica (Magnificat, Benedictus and Nunc dimittis), a 
Summa de haeresibus et earum confutationibus and his late (1339) com- 
mentary on the Decretum of Gratian." 


Having given a quick sketch of the first three Carmelite Masters at 
Paris, I shall speak about their theological and philosophical positions, 
based on the parts of the small amount of their writings that have been 
edited. Gerard of Bologna had no Carmelite tradition to follow. What di- 
rection would he choose? Would he follow the lead of Thomas Aquinas, 
Henry of Ghent or Godfrey of Fontaines? Gerard's Summa theologiae 
seems patterned after the Summa quaestionum ordinariarum of Henry of 
Ghent. But there is a difference. Henry devotes his first five articles 
(forty-one dense folios) to giving a general treatise on knowledge." 


P C.H. Lom, “Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries: Authors G-I”, in Traditio 24 
(1968), 190-91. 


'4 A. STARING, “Guy Terreni de Perpignan”, in DS 6, 1304-5. 


15 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum aa. 1-4, ed. I. BADIUS, 
Paris 1520, reprt. St. Bonaventure, NY 1953, ff. 1r-49r. 
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Gerard does not follow Henry on this, and that is not an accident. Gerard’s 
theory of knowledge is different. There is no theory of illumination, and 
as Wouter Goris argues in the present volume, for Gerard God is not the 
primum cognitum, as he is for Henry. However, Gerard’s Summa follows 
closely articles 6-20 of Henry’s Summa. In brief, I agree with Fr. Marie- 
Bruno (Hubert) Borde’s summary of the comparison of the two Summae: 
“Gerard depends on Henry in regard to the order and the questions, but 
not in regard to the teaching.”'® 


In his edition of the initial part of Gerard's Summa, Paul de Vooght, 
OSB does not trace many of Gerard's sources.'’ Once again I concur with 
Borde's judgment, this time with his evaluation of de Vooght's effort: 

The author has not identified, in his critical edition, any of the cita- 
tions (and they are quite numerous) of the scholastic theologians of 
the end of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth 
made by Gerard of Bologna. Given Gerard's manner of doing theol- 
ogy, there are then a great number of debates that cannot be reconsti- 
tuted. 


I would like to meet this challenge to some degree and attempt to reconsti- 
tute something of Gerard’s debates. The first question of Gerard’s Summa 
asks: “Utrum theologia sit scientia?" In his response, Gerard says that we 
first must ask what we mean by the term ‘theology’, and what we mean by 
the term ‘science’? Following closely Durandus of Saint-Pourgain, in the 
first redaction of his Sentences-commentary, Gerard says that theology 
has three meanings. The first meaning of the term is ‘sacred Scripture’; 
following Durandus, Gerard asserts that it is a ridiculous question to ask 
“is sacred Scripture science?” because science provides evidence and cer- 
titude, and although sacred Scripture provides certitude, it does not pro- 
vide the evidence that causes assent. We should note here that for 


1^ M.-B. (Hubert) BORDE, O.Carm., Magis fide tenetur: Gérard de Bologne et la scientia 
sacra, Toulouse 2003 (typescript), 94: “En résumé, il faut au moins dire que Gérard dé- 
pend d’Henri quant à l’ordre et à la matière concernant les questions de method théologi- 
que, mais non pas tant quant à la doctrine.” 

17 P, DE VOOGHT, Les sources de la doctrine chrétienne d'après les théologiens du XIV* 
siècle et du début du XV* avec le texte integral des XII premières questions de la “Summa” 
inédite de Gérard de Bologne (f1317), Bruges 1954. 

18 BORDE, Magis fide tenetur, 32: “Enfin, l’auteur n’a identifié, dans son edition critique, 
aucune des citations (pourtant assez nombreuses) des théologiens scolastiques de la fin du 
XIII siècle et du début du XIV° siècle faites par Gérard de Bologne. Vu la manière géral- 
dienne de faire de la théologie, ce son bon nombre de débats qui ne peuvent être ainsi resti- 
tués.” 

19 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.l a.l, ed. DE VOOGHT, 270: “Circa primum, dicunt 
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Gerard as well as Durandus the term ‘science’ means “assent due to evi- 
dence.” 


The second meaning of the term ‘theology’ is what Durandus calls 
‘declarative theology’. In this sense, we accept on faith the truths affirmed 
in the articles of the Creed, and then provide rational grounds supporting 
or confirming those articles. Such declarative theology once again is not 
science, which uses evidence and certain arguments that cause assent. De- 
clarative theology uses probable arguments for supporting and confirming 
the realities that we accept on faith; it does not provide demonstrative ar- 
guments that cause assent.” 


aliqui quod theologia potest tripliciter accipi. Uno modo, prout dicit habitum quo cogno- 
scimus ea quae in sacra scriptura traduntur.... Circa secundum, sciendum quod, hac distin- 
ctione praemissa, dicunt ipsi idem qui hanc distinctionem ponunt quod, accipiendo theolo- 
giam primo modo, sic est idem quod fides. Nam assentire his quae in scriptura sunt, ut 
divina auctoritate sunt tradita, solius fidei est. Hoc autem modo non est dubitabilis quaes- 
tio, quia certum est quod fides non est formaliter scientia.” Cf. DURANDUS DE SANCTO 
PORCIANO, Commentarium in I Sententiarum Prol. q.1 (The text for these passages is the 
text being prepared for the critical edition of the first redaction. This text is based on all the 
known manuscripts: Auxerre, BM, Ms. 26; Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Cod. 
San Marco 440; Melk, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 611; Nürnberg, Stadtbibliothek, Cent. HI, 79; 
Saint-Omer, BM, Ms. 332; Paris, BNF, Mss. lat. 12330 et 14454): *Videtur autem theolo- 
gia secundum suum nomen accipi tripliciter: uno modo prout dicit habitum quo cognosci- 
mus ea quae in sacra scriptura traduntur et ut in ea traduntur, et hoc rationabiliter... Se- 
cundo modo accipitur theologia pro habitu quo fides et ea quaze in Scriptura traduntur 
defenduntur et declarantur ex quibusdam principiis nobis notioribus.... Tertio modo accipi- 
tur theologia communius—nescio tamen si verius—pro habitu eorum quae deducuntur ex 
articulis fidei et ex dictis sacrae Scripturae sicut conclusiones ex principiis, et hic modus 
vertitur communiter nunc in ore loquentium." 

20 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.l a.l, ed. DE VOOGHT, 270: “Alio modo, ut dicit 
habitum quo fides et ea quae in scriptura traduntur, defenduntur et declarantur ex quibu- 
sdam principiis nobis notioribus; et de huiusmodi dicit Augustinus, XIV De Trinitate, 
quod ‘hac scientia non pollent fideles plurini, quamvis polleant ipsa fide plurimum. Aliud 
est enim scire tantummodo quid homo credere febeat. Aliud est scire quomodo hoc ipsum 
et piis opituletur et contra impios defendatur; quod proprio vocabulo Apostolus scientiam 
vocare videtur’.... Accipiendo autem eam secundo modo, sic fides et theologia sunt de 
eodem, nisi quod id quod tradit fides sola auctoritate, tradit theologia ratione. Unde quae- 
rere utrum theologia sic accepta sit scientia, est quaerere utrum de eodem simul possit 
haberi fides et scientia." Cf. DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, /n 1 Sent. Prol. q.1: “Se- 
cundo modo accipitur theologia pro habitu quo fides et ea quae in Scriptura traduntur de- 
fenduntur et declarantur ex quibusdam principiis nobis notioribus. Et sic accipit eam Au- 
gustinus, libro XIV De Trinitate, dicens quod '...huic scientiae illud tantummodo tribuitur 
quo fides saluberrima gignitur, nutritur, defenditur et roboratur.' Et subdit immediate: 
*Qua scientia non pollent fideles plurimi, quamvis polleant fide plurimum: aliud est enim 
scire tantummodo quid homo credere debeat, aliud autem scire quomodo hoc ipsum et piis 
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The third meaning of ‘theology’ is deductive theology. Here we begin 
with the articles of the Creed, bring forth necessary naturally known 
premises, join them together and deduce new necessary truths. However, 
since we have one premise based on faith and another based on scientific 
knowledge, the conclusion is not scientific. It is a truth accepted as a truth 
of faith. Deductive theology, then, likewise is not science, if we mean by 
‘science’ not only certain knowledge but also evident knowledge.” 


Here Gerard has accurately reported Durandus’ discussion of the 
question “Is theology science?” Yet, he does not embrace the negative 
conclusions that Durandus stresses. Gerard considers other understandings 
of the term ‘science’, expanding the meaning of the term within the con- 
text of theology.” We cannot demonstrate articles of the faith, but we may 
still use our intellects regarding them, gathering analogies and arguments 


opituletur et contra impios defendatur — quam proprio vocabulo Apostolus scientiam ap- 
pellare videtur.’ Verba sunt Augustini, ex quibus satis apparet quod ipse vocat scientiam 
theologiae habitum quo fides et Scriptura defenduntur et declaratur. Sic etiam accipit et 
intendit eam tradere Magister Sententiarum in prologo, dicens sic: *Fidem nostram adver- 
sus errores carnalium hominum Davidicae turris clypeis munire, vel potius munitam o- 
stendere, ac theologicarum inquisitionum abdita aperire, necnon sacramentorum ecclesia- 
sticorum pro modulo nostrae intelligentiae notitiam tradere studuimus.’ Dicit autem *muni- 
tam ostendere', quia utitur auctoritatibus sanctorum, Augustini et aliorum, qui suis dictis 
fidem defenderant et declaraverant.... Si autem theologia accipiatur secundo modo, scilicet 
pro habitu quo fides et ea quae in sacra doctrina traduntur defenduntur et declarantur, sic 
fides et theologia sunt de eodem, nisi quod illud quod tradit fides sola auctoritate tradit 
theologia ratione. Et ideo quaerere utrum theologia sic accepta sit scientia est quaerere 
utrum de eodem simul possit haberi fides et scientia." 

?! GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.1 a.l, ed. DE VOOGHT, 270: “Tertio modo, ut dicit 
habitum eorum quae deducuntur ex articulis fidei et ex dictis sacrae scripturae sicut con- 
clusiones ex principiis.... Accipiendo vero eam tertio modo, est quaerere utrum ex articulis 
fidei possit aliquid demonstrative concludi, ita quod sit vere et proprie scitum." Cf. 
DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1: “Tertio modo accipitur theologia 
communius — nescio tamen si verius — pro habitu eorum quae deducuntur ex articulis fidei 
et ex dictis sacra Scripturae sicut conclusiones ex principiis... Accipiendo autem tertio 
modo theologiam, sicut communiter accipitur, scilicet, pro habitu eorum quae deducuntur 
ex articulis fidei et ex dictis sacrae Scripturae sicut conclusiones ex principiis, sic quaerere 
utrum theologia sit scientia est quaerere utrum ex articulis fidei possit aliquid demonstrati- 
ve conclude quod sit vere scitum." 

? Here Gerard follows the lead of Godfrey of Fontaines, who in Quodlibet IV q.10 re- 
jects the claim that theology is a science in the strict sense of providing the evidence which 
evokes our assent, but then admits a broader meaning of the word 'science', and admits 
that this less strict meaning of the term allows for “a science of the faith"; see GODEFRIDUS 
DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet IV q.10, ed. M. DE WULF et A. PELZER (Les Philosophes Belges 
2), Louvain 1904, 260-64. 
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in order “to bring understanding to those things [ie., the realities ex- 
pressed in the articles of the Creed] that are not manifest to us if we con- 
sider their proper principles, because they are far removed from sensible 
things” (“ad declarandum ea quae ex suis principiis propriis non bene sunt 
nobis propter eorum elongationem a sensibilibus manifesta"). The objects 
of theology are not evident, and this is so because they are far beyond the 
normal objects of knowledge. Durandus' rigorous demand for science de- 
nies the validity of the project of declarative theology as a scientific effort. 
Gerard's more open view encourages attempts to come to some under- 
standing of the articles of the faith. This type of understanding is that 
whereby the theologian overcomes the confusion and misunderstanding of 
believers that is caused by faulty or unclear definitions of terms, weak 
analogies, a lack of supporting or confirming arguments, and the dearth of 
effective responses to heretics and opponents of the faith.” 


When Gerard treats the question of the subalternated character of the- 
ology as a science, he rehearses many years of discussion: Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ position on theology as a subalternated science, Henry of Ghent's 
detailed critique, followed by Thomistic responses to Henry's criticism by 
John of Paris and William Peter of Godino. It is a rich treatment of the 
subject of subalternation and brings out the differences between subalter- 
natio and famulatus (service). This last distinction comes from Henry of 
Ghent and Robert Kilwardby and a host of theologians who had devised a 
more precise meaning of the term ancilla (“handmaid”). All of these re- 
lated issues connected with subalternatio are unfolded in a very full way. 
If one were to do the work that de Vooght might have done, one could 
reconstitute many of the debates of the thirteenth century; and there would 
be rewards for the effort, for one would discover the richness of Gerard's 
presentation of positions in his Summa." 


# This list of the roles of declarative theology is explicitly stated by PETRUS AUREOLI, 
Scriptum super primum Sententiarum 1: Prooemium sect.l n.92, ed. E.M. BUYTAERT 
(Franciscan Institute Publications, Text Series 3), St. Bonaventure, NY 1952, 159: *Prima 
quidem quod ex huiusmodi studio theologico, quo videlicet ea quae credimus, rationibus 
probabilibus sumptis ex aliis scientiis, deducunturet dissolvuntur omnia dubia, declarantur 
termini et explicatur Scriptura. Ex hoc siquidem studio, quod est proprie theologicum, 
aliquis habitus acquiritur ultra fidem." Gerard of Bologna, following the practices of many 
earlier theologians, already practiced these roles. 

2% GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.2 a.3, ed. DE VOOGHT, 303: “Sed videtur aliis quod 
alius modus sit addendus, scilicet quando duae scientiae vel habitus sic se habent quod 
finis illius est sub fine alterius; et iste modus maxime habet locum in habitibus practicis, 
sicut finis frenifactivae continetur sub fine equestris, et fine equestris sub fine militaris, ut 
patet ex primo Ethicorum. Haec autem subalternatio attenditur secundum genus causae 
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Gerard extends his discussion of subordination to considerations of 
the relationship between theology and the other sciences, asking the 
common question ‘whether all other sciences are related to theology?’ 
Gerard recasts the question in more specific terms: “Does the perfect 
knowledge given in God’s revelation need the imperfect or lesser knowl- 
edge (of natural philosophy)?” Gerard argues that the science of theology 
does not take anything from other sciences as though it needed them. 
Rather it employs things that it borrows from other sciences in order to 
bring greater clarity or understanding (maiorem declarationem) of the 
realities handed down in the science of theology.” 


Many authors have discussed the question asking whether philosophi- 
cal sciences are needed in theology. It is the very first issue addressed by 
Peter Abelard in his Sic et Non. Abelard presents many patristic authori- 
ties favoring the sic and many favoring the non.” In his treatment of this 
question, Gerard gives many authorities in favor of pursuing secular 
knowledge and also some who caution that the pursuit of such knowledge 
is useless or frivolous. Where Gerard differs in his sources from almost 


finalis. Verum, quia supra dictum est quod subalternatio interdum sit prout una scientia de 
aliquo dicit propter quid et alia de eodem vel absoluto vel contracto dicit guia, propter 
quid autem potest dicere omne genus causae, ut patet ex secundo Physicorum, satis videtur 
inclusus hic modus in praecedentibus. Vel potest dici quod iste modus est famulatus et 
subministratio qui forte ad subalternationem non spectat, ut ex supra dictis patet, et hoc de 
primo.” Here Gerard presents Henry of Ghent’s critique of Thomas Aquinas. For an over- 
view of Henry’s criticism and the response of Thomas’ early followers, particularly John 
of Paris and William Peter of Godino, see S.F. BROWN, “Henry of Ghent’s Critique of 
Aquinas’ Subalternation Theory and the Early Thomistic Response”, in Knowledge and 
the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy 3. Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress 
of Medieval Philosophy, SIEPM, Helsinki, 24-29 August 1987, ed. R. TYÓRINOJA, A. 
INKERI LEHTINEN and D. FOLLESDAL (Annals of the Finnish Society for Missiology and 
Ecumenics 55), Helsinki 1990, 337-45. 

?5 Again, Peter Auriol explains the aim of declarative theology, the aim pursued by Ge- 
rard and others attempting to follow the lead of Augustine. See PETRUS AUREOLI, Scriptum 
1: Prooemium sect.] n.94, ed. BUYTAERT, 160: “Praeterea, quicumque habet actum aliquem 
intellectus alius ab assentire circa creditam veritatem, habet alium habitum a fide circa 
illam, si tamen actus sit reductus ad eius potestatem; habitibus enim operamur cum volu- 
mus, secundum Philosophum in II De anima. Sed fidelis, habens penes se huiusmodi de- 
ductiones et dubiorum solutiones et cetera huiusmodi, habet aliquem actum circa huius- 
modi credibilia alium ab assentire reductum ad suam potestatem, quoniam talis dicitur 
quodammodo intelligere quae credit, et est paratus reddere rationem de ea qua in ipso est 
fide, et scit qualiter fides contra impios defendatur, et in mentibus piorum roboretur, se- 
cundum sententiam Augustini." See also note 23. 


26 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Sic et Non q.1, ed. B.B. BOYER et R. MCKEON, Chicago 1976, 
113-18: *Quod fides humanis rationibus non sit astruenda et contra." 
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everyone else is that after citing Augustine’s De doctrina christiana in 
detail, all of the other patristic authorities whom he cites are mediated 
through the Decretum of Gratian, in whose text all of Gerard’s authorities 
are cited.” This fact strongly suggests that we should investigate Guido 
Terrena’s commentary on Gratian’s Decretum. Is there a link between 
Gerard’s plundering of authorities from Gratian’s Decretum and Guido’s 
commentary on the work? How extensively did Carmelite theologians 
study canon law? 


I have already mentioned that Gerard of Bologna rejected Henry of 
Ghent’s theory of illumination as well as Henry’s theory that God is the 
first thing known. If God is not the first thing known, what is? Further- 
more, does whatever is first known provide us with an avenue to God? 
Gerard was not the first to reject Henry’s approach to knowledge. Duns 
Scotus suggested an alternative: the first thing that we know is ‘being’, a 
concept predicable of both God and creatures when we leave aside the 
determinations 'infinite" and ‘finite’, and focus on what is common to 
things that exist. We may have doubts about whether something is infinite 
or finite, but we are sure it is a being. Gerard rejects Scotus’ path. For him 
Scotus’ doctrine makes ‘being’ a genus, and the problem it leaves us with 
1s how to explain differences: are they not being? Gerard has in mind the 
aporia that Aristotle presents in Book III of his Metaphysics: if ‘being’ is 
a genus, then how do we account for differences??? 


If Gerard asks an Aristotelian question, he also discovers the Aristote- 
lian answer in the first chapter of Book IV of the Metaphysics: ‘Being’ is 
predicated not in one sense, but in many senses. Still, we can have one 
science of being, in the way that we have one science of health. Medicine 
studies the health that is formally found in animals. It also studies urine 
samples that are not formally healthy but which tell us whether we are 
formally healthy or not. The science of medecine studies nutrition, look- 
ing for the foods that foster and preserve health. Urine samples and food 
are not healthy in the same way as we are, but they tell us something re- 
lated to our health. All of these types of healthy things form parts of the 
one science that deals primarily, but not exclusively, with the health of 
animals. In a parallel way, we can have one science of all beings, which 
we call ‘first philosophy’ or *metaphysics'. ‘Being’ likewise has many 


27 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.2 a.4, ed. DE VOOGHT, 316-22. Gratian's authorities 
are found in Decretum GRATIANI p.1 d.37, ed. E. FRIEDBERG, in Corpus iuris canonici 1, 
Leipzig, 1879, 135-40. 

?* ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica III c.3 (998b20-29). 
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meanings: primarily it is predicated of substances, but it is also predicated 
of accidents that are connected to substances. Furthermore, substances are 
connected to one another, and this leads us back to the highest substance, 
to which all other substances are related. Metaphysics is thus a divine sci- 
ence: it is a science of all things, i.e., both substances and accidents, but 
since all substances are related to the prime substance, it is a science of 
the divine as well as a science of all other beings” 


The first question of Gerard's Quodlibet I 1s: *Whether something ac- 
cording to one and the same ratio can be predicated of God and a crea- 
ture?" Gerard rejects Scotus' response and opts for the Aristotelian posi- 
tion: ‘being’ expresses many concepts, but in a way that underscores their 
relation (“ens exprimit plures rationes simpliciter sed unum secundum 
quid"). Gerard provides an endless catalogue of citations supporting this 
position taken from Aristotle's Metaphysics, Topics, Parts of Animals, 
Physics, Ethics and On the Soul. To these authorities he joins an equal 
number of quotations from Averroes, and adds Themistius for happy 
measure.” The first time I read this collection, I said: “This man is not an 
author; he's a compiler." 


The only sign that Gerard was more than a compiler occurs when he 
identifies a problem with “the common position," i.e., the Aristotelian 
position as he has summarized it. Quite likely he inherited a hesitancy 
concerning the common position from Godfrey of Fontaines’ Quodlibet 
XV q.3, dated at 1303-1304, which indicates that the matter demands 
closer attention.’ After all, if the term ‘healthy’ is predicated of a diet 
because it conserves health in a living being, and it is this relationship to 
health in a living being that is the basis for a diet being called ‘healthy’, 
then the form of health 1s not present in the diet. In other words, a diet is 
not formally healthy but is ‘healthy’ only because of extrinsic attribution. 
In the case of accidents and their relation to substances, or of creatures 
and their relation to God, the case is not precisely parallel. The being that 


? S.F. BROWN, “Gerard of Bologna’s Quodlibet I, q. 1: On the Analogy of Being”, in 
Carmelus 31 (1984), 143-70, esp. 166: “Item, praedicamenta essent differentia non diver- 
sa, et tunc haberent aliquid in quo convenirent et aliquid in quo different, et per conse- 
quens [ens] esset genus et eius differentia nihil, HI Metaphysicae, quia non unum nec ens, 
et per consequens nihil." 

30 IDEM, Ibid., esp. 155-70. 


?! GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet XV q.3, ed. J. HOFFMANS et A. PELZER (Les Phi- 
losophes Belges 14), Louvain 1937, 12-20. For a concise exposition of this text, see J. 
WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought of Godfrey of Fontaines, Washington, D.C. 1981, 22- 
24. 
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creatures receive from God is formally and intrinsically being, and the 
being that accidents have in relation to a substance is formally and intrin- 
sically being. A more precise way of putting this is to say that creatures 
not only receive their being from God, and thus are related to him as ef- 
fects to their efficient cause, but they also possess being intrinsically and 
formally. Aristotle’s example of ‘health’, in other words, does not tell the 
whole story." 


In Quodlibet IV q.1, Guido Terrena also discusses the unity of the 
concept of being. He follows somewhat in the footsteps of Gerard insofar 
as he criticizes Scotus, after neglecting Henry. However, he indicates a 
strong alternative to the “common <Aristotelian> position" as presented 
by Gerard of Bologna, Hervaeus Natalis and many others at the end of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century. Guido is well-aware of 
Godfrey of Fontaines” point regarding the parallel between ‘health’ and 
‘being.’ Perhaps he inherited this awareness from Scotus’ commentary on 
Book II of the Sentences distinction 12 question 8, where in speaking of 
the parallel between ‘health’ and ‘being,’ Scotus says: “neither does this 
example count for much” (“Nec etiam exemplum multum valet").? 


Guido's task was to provide a response to this challenged example. He 
offers us a new, though shared portrait of the unity of the concept of be- 
ing. It is new in contrast with the “common position" represented by 
Gerard of Bologna and many others. It is shared, since it moves in the 
same direction as the response of Peter Auriol and Nicholas of Lyra to the 
same challenge: to find an intrinsic unity for the concept of being. In ex- 
plaining the same postion as Guido's, the Franciscan Peter Auriol speaks 
of the transcendental concept of being as a certain total implicit ratio and 
the categorical concepts of substance and accidents as explicit partial ra- 
tiones. ‘Being’ is not part of the quiddity of each differing being. There is 


32 GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet XV q.3, ed. HOFFMANS et PELZER, 12-20 

33 Ioannes DUNS SCOTUS, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum d.12 q.2 n.8, 
in Joannis Duns Scoti... Opera omnia 12, ed. L. WADDING, Paris 1893, 604: *Nec etiam 
exemplum multum valet, quia non est idem conceptus santitatis, qui dicitur de urina, et de 
animali, et de dieta, nam non est idem formalis conceptus sanitatis, ut est aequalitas humo- 
rum, et ut est quid causativum santitatis vel significativum sanitatis, et tunc dico quod 
huiusmodi conceptus sunt formaliter diversi in illis de quibus dicuntur." For Guido Terre- 
na and the edition of his quodlibetal question on the analogy of being, see S.F. BROWN, 
*Guido Terrena and the Unity of the Concept of Being", in Documenti e studi sulla tradi- 
zione filosofica médiévale 3.2 (1992), 599-631, esp. 626.421-24: “Ad confirmationem: 
quod illa similitudo inter sanum ex una parte et ens ex alia parte habet attendi quantum ad 
hoc quod utrumque est analogum, non tamen quantum ad modum analogiae." 
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not in a stone one ratio that makes it a being and a diverse ratio that 
makes it a stone. The ratio making it a stone and everything in a stone is 
formally being. The same holds for any being. A stone and a tree, then, 
agree totally with a third thing: ‘being’. They differ not by adding to being 
something that is not ‘being’. They differ by their proper natures, which 
are nonetheless ‘being’ but in an explicit, determined manner." 


Guido never employs this implicit-explicit distinction to explain the 
differences between the concept of being and the concept of the catego- 
ries. The closest he comes to such a distinction is in explaining how *be- 
ing' descends to its inferiors in a very different way than a genus descends 
to its species. He says simply: “If I want to determine ‘being’ to 'sub- 
stance,' I say ‘being that is substance”, and in the case of quantity, ‘being 


that is quantity’.” This seems no different than Auriol’s position of mak- 
ing what is implicit explicit. 


Guido's position is not original. Godfrey of Fontaines, in his criticism 
of the model of *health', pointed to a new representation of the common 
position. Gerard indicates that another explanation beyond that of extrin- 
sic attribution existed. We see an alternative explanation in the writings of 
Peter Auriol, Nicholas of Lyra’ and Guido Terrena. Since their position is 
already mentioned by authors before 1310, we can expect to find other 
defenders of this new common position" before Lyra, Scotus and Guido. 
Guido himself appeals to Algazel and Grosseteste for help, so he consid- 
ers that they already suggested an alternative explanation of analogy than 
the one provided by the example of ‘health’ ^" 


I hesitate seriously to attempt a summary statement that might indicate 
the character and direction of the philosophical and theological thought of 
the early Parisian Carmelites. They seem to be independent, in the sense 


34 PETRUS AUREOLI, Scriptum in primum Sententiarum 2: d.2 sect.9 a.4 nn.66-113, ed. 
BUYTAERT, 491-511. For an exposition of Auriol's position on the unity of the concept of 
being, see S.F. BROWN, “Avicenna and the Unity of the Concept of Being”, in Franciscan 
Studies 25 (1965), 469-523. 

35 GUIDO TERRENA, Quodlibet IV q.1, ed. BROWN (see note 33, above), 627.465-67: “Et 
ideo ens solum descendit in specialia [sua] per ipsamet specialia. Ut si velim determinare 
ens ad substantiam dicam: ens quod est substantia, et eodem modo ad quantitatem." 

?6 S.F. BROWN, “Nicholas of Lyra’s Critique of Scotus’ Univocity", in Historia Philo- 
sophiae Medii Aevi: Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Festschrift 
für Kurt Flasch zu seinem 60. Geburtstag 1, hrsg. v. B. MOJSISCH und O. PLUTA, Amster- 
dam-Philadelphia 1991, 115-27. 

37 For Guido’s appeal to Algazel and Robert Grosseteste, see BROWN, “Guido Terrena 
and the Unity of the Concept of Being", esp. 608, 622. 
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that they did not inscribe in the school of any other religious order. Gerard 
of Bologna sets a tone for those who followed. He knows the positions of 
practically all of his contemporaries: Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, 
Godfrey of Fontaines, Giles of Rome, John Duns Scotus, Hervaeus Na- 
talis, Durandus of Saint-Pourçain and many more. His Summa in many 
areas provides a broad introduction to the questions discussed in his time. 
Guido Terrena, in the next generation, shows no signs of being a new- 
comer in a strange environment. Within one intellectual generation this 
Carmelite shows he is at home in the highest levels of intellectual debate. 
The extent and diversity of his writings, the respect he commanded at the 
Papal Court in Avignon as Doctor Parisiensis, and the many theological 
missions he performed for Pope John XXII reveal Guido’s intellectual 
reputation. For later generations of Carmelite theologians, these early Car- 
melite Parisian Masters certainly provided moving inspiration and power- 
ful example. 


Boston College 


THE CRITIQUE OF THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 
AS FIRST KNOWN IN THE EARLY CARMELITE SCHOOL 


WOUTER GORIS 


he Absolute as the very starting-point of cognition is a doctrine remi- 

niscent of Plato's reflections on the Idea of the Good. In Politeia 
509b, Plato described the idea tou agathoü as what causes everything to 
be and to be known, itself being epekeina tés ousias. This Platonic doc- 
trine returns both in Spinoza’s beginning with the Absolute in his Ethics, 
in the later work of Schelling, and in Levinas, to mention but a few mod- 
ern instances. The doctrine of God as a first object in the generation of 
knowledge, as formulated by Henry of Ghent (11293) and Richard Con- 
ington (11330), is its proper medieval version. Among the characteristic 
features of the doctrine of God as first known (Deus, primum cognitum; 
hereafter: DPC) is the way it gives a place to the transcendental notions, 
such as being, one, true, and good.! This employment of the transcenden- 
tals can be understood as resulting from the discussion of two Parisian 
theologians on the first object of knowledge, Thomas Aquinas (T1274) 
and Guibert of Tournai (11280). 


The Franciscan theologian Guibert of Tournai seems to have been the 
first to formulate an account of the doctrine of DPC proper. In his Rudi- 
mentum doctrinae, he asserts that the divine light that makes everything 
actually known is itself known first, although we are not aware of this.” 
Thomas’ discussion of the position of Guibert of Tournai in Super 
Boetium De Trinitate q.1 a.3 presents an ‘objective turn’: the question as 
to the starting-point of human cognition, Thomas holds, is to be answered 


! For the medieval doctrine of the transcendentals, see J.A. AERTSEN, The Medieval 
Doctrine of the Transcendentals. The Case of Thomas Aquinas (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 52), Leiden-New York-Kóln 1996; IDEM, “The Medie- 
val Doctrine of the Transcendentals: The Current State of Research", in Bulletin de phi- 
losophie médiévale 33 (1991), 130-47; IDEM, “The Medieval Doctrine of the Transcenden- 
tals: New Literature", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 41 (1999), 107-21. 

? GILBERTUS DE TORNACO, Rudimentum doctrinae | tr.3 c.2, ed. C. BERUBE et S. GIEBEN, 
in “Guibert de Tournai et Robert Grosseteste sources inconnues de la doctrine de 
l'illumination, suivi de l'édition critique de trois chapitres du Rudimentum doctrinae de Gui- 
bert de Tournai", in S. Bonaventura 1274-1974 2, ed. J.G. BOUGEROL, Roma 1974, 643-54. 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 493-526 
O BREPOLS & PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100988 
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by considering the proper object of the intellect, for to each potency its 
proper object is the first known. Consequently, the first object of knowl- 
edge is not God’s essence, as Guibert of Tournai claimed, because that 
object can only be known supernaturally by grace, but the first object is 
the transcendental concept of being. This concept is the very foundation 
of natural reason, delineating the realm of what is naturally knowable.’ 


Followers of Guibert of Tournai, like Bonaventure (11274), Henry of 
Ghent and Matthew of Aquasparta (T1302), acknowledge Thomas’ de- 
fense of the relative autonomy of natural reason. Consequently, they dis- 
tinguish various levels in the doctrine of DPC. First, there is a priority of 
the divine within the first transcendental concepts of natural reason. Sec- 
ondly, God has a cognitive priority over these concepts. The priority of 
the Absolute within the first transcendental concepts establishes ‘analogi- 
cal being’ (ens analogum) as the starting point of natural reason and un- 
derpins the relative autonomy of natural reason. Its priority over these 
transcendental concepts, on the other hand, is sometimes, as in Bonaven- 
ture and Matthew of Aquasparta, accompanied by a critique of the con- 
cept of analogical being as an inadequate foundation for knowledge, thus 
challenging the autonomy of natural reason. As I have argued elsewhere, 
that such a critique 1s absent in the work of Henry of Ghent and Richard 
Conington is significant! here we may restrict ourselves to the observa- 
tion that the doctrine of DPC allows of a certain variation in this regard. It 
may be presented in a quasi-formal way as follows: 


(A) General Features of the First Known 


(1) There is a partially ordered set of intelligible objects N. The ele- 
ments of this set, the concepts, are ranked in accordance with their 
degree of generality. 


(2) Within the set N, a procedure of conceptual clarification is admit- 
ted: the reduction of a confused concept to more general concepts 
renders explicit the constituents from which a distinct concept is de- 
rived by composition. 


(3) Within the set N, a first object x 1s given, included as a most gen- 
eral concept involved in the knowledge of all other concepts, and only 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Super Boetium De Trinitate q.1 a.3, in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis 
doctoris angelici... Opera omnia (Ed. Leonina) 50 , ed. P. GILS, Roma-Paris 1992. 

^ See W. Goris, ‘Absolute Beginners’. Der mittelalterliche Beitrag zu einem Ausgang 
vom Unbedingten (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 93), Leiden- 
Boston 2007. 

5 IDEM, Ibid., 228-29. 
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made explicit as the end-term of the conceptual analysis: the first 
known, which is not discursively but immediately grasped. 


(B) Specific Features of the Doctrine of DPC 


(4) The same way that objects relate in being, they relate in cognition: 
the beginning and the end of things in being is the beginning and the 
end of things in cognition (parallellism-thesis). 


(5) The analysis ending in a first object lays bare the analogical con- 
cept, in which both the first being, x4, and all other beings, x; are 
conceived. 


(6) The relation of prior and posterior, which holds for the constitu- 
ents of the analogical concept, permits a further analysis to x,.,. 


(7) The further analysis to x... reveals the true first known; it cannot 
be conceived, however, both immediately and, at the same time, dis- 
cretely or explicitly. 


The first known, as specified by the general assumptions in the A-section, 
belongs to the normative and formative aspects of the grey areas of human 
thinking. From the thirteenth century onwards, the ‘first known’ indicates 
an intelligible content conceived along with all knowledge. Beyond the 
simple fact that knowledge has certain preconscious or unthematical ar- 
eas, and beyond the significant enlargement that normative and formative 
aspects of knowledge encounter in such areas of tacit knowledge, the pos- 
tulation of a ‘first known’ implies that among these aspects some affect 
knowledge as such. Thus, one may judge that the medieval recognition of 
a ‘first known' opens the area of transcendental, a priori cognition in a 
modern sense. 


The presentation of the additional assumptions on which the doctrine 
of DPC rests, as specified in section B above, allows us to cluster two ma- 
jor lines of criticism: the connection between DPC and the analogical 
concept of being, on the one hand, and the differentiation of end-points of 
conceptual analysis, on the other. 


(1) The doctrine of DPC is motivated, in the corpus of surviving texts, 
by the urge to account for the inclination within the human desire of 
knowledge towards the Beatific Vision as its ultimate fullfilment: the first 
object of knowledge includes the very object towards which the desire of 
knowledge is ultimately directed. Moreover, the doctrine of DPC is intrin- 
sically bound to the assumption of an analogical concept as the end-point 
of conceptual analysis, i.e., a particular interpretation of A3. Narrowing 
down A3 to B5, critics will argue, is not necessary to satisfy the urge to 
account for the inclination of the human desire of knowledge towards the 
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Beatific Vision as its ultimate fulfilment; a univocal concept of being 
would equally fulfil this demand. 


(ii) The doctrine of DPC employs a double end-point of conceptual 
analysis. The procedure of conceptual analysis is somewhat overburdened 
with the charge that it must both account for the fact that x is immediately 
known as the end-term of conceptual analysis, and that a prolongation of 
this very same conceptual analysis is possible. The subtility of the doc- 
trine of DPC consists in its simultaneous deployment of continuity and 
discontinuity. Continuity: the conceptual analysis aims at what is most 
simple; in this sense, the step between A3 and B7 is presented as an in- 
crease of the simplicity that marks the end-point of conceptual analysis. 
Discontinuity: the true first known discovered in B7 must display some 
characteristics that account for the fact that the conceptual analysis came 
to a first rest in A3 at all. This ‘break’ consists in the acknowledgement 
that, although both end-points of conceptual analysis are implicitly 
known, there is a dimension of concealment attached to the true first 
known of B7 that does not obtain for A3. The first known discovered in 
A3 is utterly self-evident, whereas the first known discovered in B7 can- 
not be fully known in itself by the wayfarer. Critics will exploit this char- 
acteristic as an argument to deny the status of a first known to the product 
of B7: conditional for a first known is not that something be most intelli- 
gible in itself, but that it be most intelligible for us. 


In the later Middle Ages, there were three lines of criticism of the doc- 
trine of DPC, as proposed notably by Henry of Ghent and Richard Coning- 
ton. These lines of criticism conveniently may be identified with thinkers in 
three religious orders: the Franciscans, Dominicans and Carmelites. 


The Franciscan line of criticism was proposed by William of Alnwick, 
the anonymous author of a text in Citta del Vaticana, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 
869, and John of Reading.^ As a general rule, these Franciscans are atten- 
tive to the difference between the versions of DPC formulated by Henry 
of Ghent and Richard Conington. The latter’s defense of the doctrine of 
the former against the criticism of Duns Scotus granted and instrumental- 


° For the critique of William of Alnwick, see S.D. DUMONT, “The Univocity of the Con- 
cept of Being in the Fourteenth Century: John Duns Scotus and William of Alnwick”, in 
Mediaeval Studies 49 (1987), 1-75. For the critique of the anonymous author of Cod. Vat. 
lat. 869, see S.F. BROWN and S.D. DUMONT, “Univocity of the Concept of Being in the 
Fourteenth Century III. An Early Scotist”, in Mediaeval Studies 51 (1989), 1-129. An edi- 
tion of the second question of the Quodlibet of John of Reading is included in my ‘Abso- 
lute Beginners’, 52-93. 
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ized the distinction introduced by Scotus between a first known in the or- 
der of the generation of confused knowledge and the first known in the 
order of the generation of distinct knowledge. As a consequence, these 
Franciscans object against the doctrine of DPC that the end-point of con- 
ceptual analysis is not an analogical concept but the univocal concept of 
being, the very concept that cannot be confusedly known, since it is sim- 
pliciter simplex. 


The Dominican line of criticism was proposed by Bernard of Trilia, 
pseudo-Thomas of Bailly and John of Naples.’ As a rule, these Domini- 
cans uphold the analogy of being and defend the position held by Thomas 
Aquinas in the Summa theologiae that the essence or quiddity of material 
being is the first known object of the intellect. Characteristic of this posi- 
tion is that, in spite of the criticism of Duns Scotus, its adherents argue for 
the primacy of being as the primacy of a confused concept. As a conse- 
quence, these Dominicans object against the doctrine of DPC that this 
common concept does not allow a further resolution to any of its particu- 
lar referents. 


A third line of criticism was elaborated by the Carmelites Gerard of 
Bologna, Robert Walsingham, Guido Terrena and John Baconthorpe. In 
their critique of the doctrine of DPC, they try to evade both the Franciscan 
position, 1.e., the univocal concept of being as first known, as well as the 
Dominican position, 1.e., the quidditas rei materialis as first known. As a 
tule, the Carmelites defend an analogical concept of being as first known. 
Closer scrutiny, however, reveals a variety of conceptions. Gerard of Bo- 
logna and Robert Walsingham accept an interpretation of analogy that is 
close to equivocity. Guido Terrena and John Baconthorpe, on the other 
hand, defend a concept of being that is near to univocity. In the rest of this 
essay, I shall address the remarkably constant opposition within the early 
Carmelite school to the doctrine of DPC, as argued by both Henry of 
Ghent and Richard of Conington. It is clear that my analysis of the criti- 
cism of the doctrine of DPC in the early Carmelite school principally must 
address the relation between the doctrine of the analogy of being and the 
criticism of the idea of God as first known. 


7 See my edition of the eighth question of BERNARDUS DE TRILLIA, Quaestiones de co- 
gnitione animae coniunctae corpori in “Die Kritik des Bernhard von Trilia an der Lehre 
von Gott als Ersterkanntem. Einleitung und Textausgabe", in RTPM 65 (1998), 248-319. 
For the position of pseudo- THOMAS DE BAILLY, see his Quodlibet VI q.3, ed. P. GLORIEUX 
(Textes philosophiques du Moyen Âge 9), Paris 1960, 446-54. For IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, 
see his Quodl. VIII q.18, copied in Napoli, Bibl. Nazionale, Cod. VII.B.28. 
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(1) Gerard of Bologna 


In the fourth article of the thirteenth question of his Summa, which treats 
God’s essence, Gerard of Bologna, the first Carmelite Master of Theology 
to hold a chair at the University of Paris, raises the question: “Utrum 
quidditas Dei sit primum quod homo cognoscit ex creaturis.”* Unfortu- 
nately, this article is incomplete. In his response, Gerard presents the posi- 
tion of Henry of Ghent in his Summa (quaestiones ordinariae) a.24 q.7. 
Henry portrays a way of knowing God that starts with the first, transcen- 
dental notions. Discursively, God is known in a distinct way by stripping 
of all the qualifications reminiscent of the origin of the cognition in the 
realm of created being (ex creaturis). Yet, by way of a natural, i.e. imme- 
diate knowledge, God is said to be first known already in the analogical 
notions of being, one, true and good, albeit in an indistinct way, on ac- 
count of his negative indeterminacy.’ The innovation attempted by Henry 
consists in the inclusion, within the self-evident knowledge of the first 
intelligibles, of a dimension of preconscious knowledge of the divine es- 
sence that is prior by nature to other knowledge, and which sets and di- 
rects the created mind on its path towards its ultimate perfection. 


Already Henry of Ghent, we may summarize, criticised the position 
generally ascribed to Thomas Aquinas, according to which the quiddity of 
material being would be the proper object of the human intellect, with the 
argument for which Duns Scotus has become famous, i.e., the recognition 
that the proper object of the human intellect must include some prelimi- 
nary grasp of divine being in order to account, both philosophically and 
theologically, for man’s desire for his final perfection.” Although Henry's 
criticism of Thomas was almost unanimously acknowledged, his own so- 
lution proposing an a priori knowledge of the divine essence hidden in the 
immediate grasp of the first, analogical, concepts was nearly unanimously 
rejected. 


8 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa theologiae q.13 a.4, ed. J. MCGOWAN, Louvain 1967, 
120-25. 

? See HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum theologi 1 (SQO) 
a.24 q.7, ed. I. BADIUS, Paris 1520; reprt. St. Bonaventure, NY 1953, ff. 143v-144v. 

10 See HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, SQO a.24 q.1, ed. BADIUS, f. 137r-v. See J.A. AERTSEN, 
“Von Gott kann man nichts erkennen, aufer daß er ist (Satz 215 der Pariser Verurteilung). 
Die Debatte über die Unmóglichkeit einer Gotteserkenntnis quid est", in Nach der Verur- 
teilung von 1277. Philosophie und Theologie an der Universitát von Paris im letzten Vier- 
tel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, hrsg. v. J.A. AERTSEN, K. EMERY, Jr. und A. 
SPEER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 28), Berlin-New York 2001, 20-37. 
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Gerard’s criticism of the position of Henry of Ghent is accordingly 
unbenevolent: “certe diligenter consideranti satis patere potest quod hoc 
non est nisi quoddam involucrum sine ratione inventum."!! Gerard does 
not deem Henry's position, which he judges to be scarcely intelligible and 
plainly a figment of the mind, worthy of an extensive repudiation." 
Gerard merely indicates some inconveniences. If God is first known in the 
first intelligibles, so are creatures, and with greater reason, because crea- 
tures are more proportional to our intellect than God. The aspect proper to 
God that should account for his primacy within the first, analogical con- 
cepts, is either unknown, and the first known is consequently nothing, or it 
1s known, and then something positive, specific to God and proper to him, 
is known, which Henry denies.” Certainly this sketchy refutation attests 
to the lack of interest on the part of Gerard, who turns immediately to an 
account of the position of Duns Scotus and its characteristic division of 
the orders of origin, perfection and adequacy, with which the article 
breaks off. 


There certainly would have been more to say about the position of 
Henry of Ghent, especially if one holds, like Gerard, that totum ens is the 
adequate object of the intellect, a concept that is predicated analogically in 
such a way that it directly signifies either of its referents, and no distinct 
common feature apart from these.'^ But, as we have seen, Gerard eschews 
further discussion. By granting an imperfect knowledge of the divine es- 
sence that 1s both discursive and a posteriori, he simply discredits both 
Aquinas’ rejection of any such knowledge in via and Henry’s account of a 
pre-discursive, a priori knowledge of the divine essence. As is witnessed 
by some randomly selected discussions of the proper object of a potency 
and the first known in his Quodlibeta,? Gerard's concern is to eliminate, 
as much as possible, intermediate instances between the intellect and the 


!! GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.13 a.4, ed. MCGOWAN, 123. 

12 See GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.13 a.4, ed. McGowan, 123.: “Multa alia pos- 
sent contra positionem induci sed non est curae, quia positio vix est intelligibilis sed plane 
videtur esse figmentum." 

13 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Summa q.13 a.4, ed. MCGOWAN, 123-24. 

'4 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Quodlibet I q.1, in “Gerard of Bologna on the Nature of the 
Good", ed. S.F. BRowN, in Die Logik des Transzendentalen: Festschrift für Jan A. Aertsen 
zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. M. PICKAVÉ (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 30), Berlin-New York 
2003, 152-70. 

'S For questions concerning Carmelite Quodlibeta, see C. SCHABEL, “Carmelite Quod- 
libeta”, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 2. The Fourteenth Century, ed. C. 
SCHABEL (Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition 7), Leiden-Boston 2007, 493-543. 
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intelligible realm. 


(a) In the third question of his first Quodlibet, Gerard addresses the 
question whether the distinction derived from both the second Book of De 
anima and from the first Book of the Posterior Analytics, according to 
which the object of a potency is differentiated in primo per se, per se non 
primo and per accidens, satisfies the feature of the intellect to be percepti- 
vus omnium. The point is how the intellect can be said to know singulars. 
As in the fifteenth question of his third Quodlibet, which treats the intel- 
lectual cognition of singulars, Gerard hesitates to allow for a direct intel- 
lectual knowledge of singulars.'^ The discussion is continued in the fourth 
question of the first Quodlibet, which addresses the question whether the 
same object under the same aspect can be the object of both the intellect 


16 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Quod. I q.3 (Firenze, BNC, Cod. ILII.280, ff. 4v-5r): “Tertio 
querebatur utrum supposito quod obiectum distinguatur sufficienter in per se et primo, per 
se non primo, et per accidens, intellectus sit perceptiuus omnium.” In his response, Gerard 
extensively discusses the divisions of the object in Aristotle’s De anima and Posterior 
Analytics before concluding: “Accipiendo ergo per se et primo et per se tantum prout 
accipitur primo Posteriorum, quia magis congruit obiecto intellectus quam ut accipitur 
secundo De anima..., et cum hoc accipiendo per accidens ut secundo De anima, dico quod 
obiectum intellectus propter quod mota fuit questio sufficienter distinguitur in obiectum 
per se et primo et per se non primo, quia cum intellectus habeat pro obiecto totum ens, 
nullum potest esse sibi obiectum adequatum nisi totum ens et hoc est obiectum per se et 
primo. Sed quia nihil subterfugit predicationem entis, cum de quolibet per se predicetur, 
omne particulare ens siue omne contentum sub ente de necessitate erit eius per se 
obiectum, licet non primo. Quodcumque autem ens per accidens non potest habere 
obiectum, sumendo per accidens modo predicto, quia obiectum proprium et adequatum 
non predicatur per se et essentialiter, ymmo nec et secundo modo per se de obiecto per 
accidens... Ens autem quod est adequatum obiectum intellectus non predicatur per 
accidens de quocumque intelligibili. Et ideo intellectus non potest habere obiectum per 
accidens isto modo, sed alio modo, accipiendo per accidens scilicet per aliud uel ex alio 
siue ex consequenti potest dici habere obiectum per accidens, puta cum cognoscit 
conclusionem per principium uel causam per effectum uel priuationem per habitum, quod 
magis prouenit ex modo cognoscendi quam ex diuersitate obiecti." The quasi-traditional 
place of the singular as obiectum per accidens of the intellect having thus become 
obscured, Gerard concludes that indeed "intellectus sit perceptiuus omnium, cum omne 
quod est contineatur sub eius obiecto": *manifestum est quod sensibile per se est ens et per 
consequens intelligibile per se quantum est ex parte obiectum. Sed quod hoc singulare 
sensibile non directe intelligatur, sed circumflexe, ut dicitur tertio De anima, contingit ex 
hoc quod forma intelligibilis non peruenit ad intellectum nisi mediante sensu facta 
abstractione a condicionibus indiuiduantibus per intellectum possibilem uel agentem." See 
GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Quodl. III q.15 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17485, ff. 168r-170r): “Et 
ideo uidetur esse dicendum quod intellectus noster intelligit primo et directe uniuersale 
propter suam potentialitatem et imperfectionem." 
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and the will." 


(b) In the third article of his second Quodlibet, Gerard defends the 
possibility that an apprehensive potency and an appetitive potency share 
the same object under the same formal aspect. Similarly, in the second 
question of his first Quodlibet, he attacks the position holding that being 
and the good, the proper objects of the intellect and the will respectively, 
are distinct by the very nature of things. * Gerard seems predominantly 
interested in assessing the proper contributions of potencies and objects in 
the explanation of the soul’s acts. 


(c) This interest is mirrored in the eighth question of the third Quod- 
libet: “Utrum aliquid possit esse ratio cognoscendi quod non esset primo 
cognitum." After a discussion whether the soul relates to its acts as sub- 
ject, with the object acting as an efficient cause, or whether the soul is 
rather what actively and effectively causes these acts," Gerard concludes 
that the problem at stake does not concern the soul or its potencies and 
habits—these are principles of cognition ex parte subiecti, not ex parte 
obiecti, and consequently not primo cognita?! Neither does it concern the 
verbum intellectus, which, according to those who distinguish between 
actus intelligendi and verbum, is both a ratio cognoscendi and first known 
either by nature or in time.” The difficulty lies solely in the intelligible 


17 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Quodl. I q.4 (Firenze, BNC, Cod. ILII.280, ff. 5v-6r): “Hoc 
uiso «scil. de primo obiecto formali et adequato in communi, WG> restat uidere de secun- 
do, scilicet quid sit obiectum et intellectus et uoluntatis. Et dicunt aliqui quod obiectum 
adequatum intellectus est quod quid rei materialis, ut habetur tertio De anima.... Et ideo 
alii dicunt quod obiectum intellectus est uerum.... Supponendo igitur ens in quantum huiu- 
smodi esse obiectum intellectus, inuestigandum est si idem et sub ratione sit obiectum 
uoluntatis, quod est principale propositum." 

18 GERARDUS DE BONONIA, Quodl. I q.2, ed. BROWN, 285-303 (see note 14, above). 

19 GERARDUS DE BONINIA, Quodl. III q.8 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17485, ff. 156rb-158rb). 

20 GERARDUS DE BONINIA, Quod. III q.8 a.1 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17485, f. 156rb-vb). 


?! GERARDUS DE BONINIA, Quodl. III q.8 a.3 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17485, f. 157ra): 
“Circa tertium sciendum quod cum multis modis inueniatur aliquid posse dici ratio cogno- 
scendi, solus unus uidetur in proposito facere dubium. Certum enim est quod eo modo quo 
anima uel potentia eius uel habitus dicuntur quo cognoscamus, uel cause seu rationes co- 
gnoscendi, non ponitur ratio cognoscendi esse cognita. Nullus enim dicit quod anima, 
potentia, habitus sint nobis principia per que cognoscamus ut cognita quedam, quia non se 
tenent ex parte obiecti ut sic, sed ex parte subiecti. Nam anima et potentia sunt ea in quibus 
recipitur cognitio et per hoc habitus dicitur cognoscens. Habitus est secundum quem bene 
uel male disponitur potentia ad cognoscendum." 

? GERARDUS DE BONINIA, Quodl. III q.8 a.3 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17485, f. 157ra): 
“Simile etiam de uerbo non est dubium secundum illos qui ponunt in intellectu uerbum 
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species, which some posit as a principle of cognition that is not known by 
nature or in time prior to the things that are known by them, but only pos- 
teriorly. Gerard rejects intelligible species; if they would act as rationes 
cognoscendi, they would necessarily be first known, but this would im- 
pede all knowledge of the outer world.” One could take this reduction of 
the relation of cognitive principle and first known—a cornerstone of 
Henry’s doctrine of DPC—to the bare mechanics of cognition to be sig- 
nificant, even symbolic of Gerard’s divergent orientation. Like intelligible 
species, the notion of God as first known, according to Gerard, would im- 
pede direct cognition of the sensible world. 


(2) Robert Walsingham 


The discussion of the doctrine of DPC in the sixth question of the second 
Quodlibet of the Oxford theologian Robert Walsingham takes place in a 
quite different context. Already the title of the question attests to this 
change of climate: “Utrum possibile sit devenire ex creaturis ad concep- 
tum Dei proprium et simplicem.”” Walsingham discusses the doctrine of 
DPC on a stage set by the debate between the Franciscans Richard Con- 
ington and John Duns Scotus. As studies by Stephen Brown and Stephen 


differens ab actu intelligendi. Omnes enim concorditer dicunt quod est ratio cognoscendi 
tamquam primo cognitum in quo relucet res cognoscenda de rebus etiam extra animam, 
que uel sunt cause essendi et cognoscendi, uel cognoscendi tantum. Secundum modum 
supra expositum non est dubitatio aliqua, quia communiter dicitur ab omnibus quod sic 
sunt rationes cognoscendi quod primo natura vel tempore sunt cognite. Idem etiam est de 
eo quod cognoscitur in speculo: nisi enim aliquis primo uideat natura uel tempore similitu- 
dinem faciei sue in speculo, faciem suam uidere non poterit." 

? GERARDUS DE BONINIA, Quodl. III q.8 a.3 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17485, f. 157ra): “Re- 
stant ergo sola duo, scilicet species, que ab aliquibus ponitur in intellectus, et actus cogno- 
scendi. Sed actus cognoscendi non est ad propositum, quia queritur de illo per quod non tam- 
quam cognitione cognoscitur aliud, sed tamquam ratione uel causa actus cognoscendi. Con- 
stat autem quod actus cognoscendi non est causa sui ipsius uel ratio. Relinquitur ergo sola 
species. Hec enim est precise que dubium facit. Ponitur enim talis species in intellectu a mul- 
tis et dicunt esse ipsi intellectui principium quo et ratio intelligendi, ita tamen quod non est 
primo natura uel tempore cognita quam res que per eam cognoscitur, sed posterius." 

24 GERARDUS DE BONINIA, Quodl. III q.8 a.3 ad 2 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17485, f. 158rb): 
“dicendum quod non oportet ponere speciem in intellectu ut patet ex dictis; quidquid de 
hoc aliqui opinentur.... Et preterea, si essent in intellectu oporteret quod intellectus primo 
cognosceret eas, quia ponuntur ut representatiue obiecti et nihil potest cognoscenti repre- 
sentare aliud nisi prius ipsam cognoscatur ab eo." 


25 The text is edited in W. Goris, “La critique de Richard de Conington par Robert de 
Walsingham. Quodlibet II, q. 6", in AHDLMA 67 (2000), 269-93. 
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Dumont have shown, the discussion with Conington enters in the different 
redactions of Scotus’ Ordinatio. Conington, reportedly a disciple of 
Henry of Ghent, holds that the human intellect, when it conceives created 
being, actually and formally conceives an intention proper to God, which, 
however, remains unperceived. To emphasize this point, he adds that this 
proper intention of God is conceived by nature prior to the proper inten- 
tion of creatures. Consequently, God is first known." 


As is well-known, Duns Scotus denies the possibility of a simple con- 
cept proper to God naturally caused in our intellect, and advances his the- 
sis of a univocal concept of being as the very foundation of divine predi- 
cation. Yet, as Brown and Dumont have shown, in responding to Coning- 
ton’s rebuttal of Scotus’ second argument for univocity, both Scotus and 
the Scotist tradition eventually needed to acknowledge that “univocity is 
no more successful than analogy in accounting for the natural origins of a 
proper concept of God. Both doctrines are left appealing to a proper con- 
cept of God which is composite, and both have equal difficulty explaining 
how that composite notion is more perfect than the concepts of creatures 
from which it is derived." 


Robert Walsingham’s detailed criticism of the doctrine of DPC as for- 
mulated by Richard Conington is part of this debate. Indeed, Walsingham 
denies equally the possibility of a simple concept proper to God naturally 
caused in our intellect yet within the framework of the theory of analogy. 
Ruinous as it may be for the doctrine of DPC, the denial of the possibility 
of a simple concept proper to God naturally caused in our intellect does 
not as such settle the controversy over univocal or analogical predication 
of being. We will observe, however, that a certain tension presents itself 
in the doctrine of Robert Walsingham. The attempt to avoid both the uni- 
vocity of being and DPC leaves him with the anomaly of simultaneously 
rejecting the concept of being as something distinct from its referents, on 
the one hand, and a simple concept proper to God and creatures, on the 
other. 


In his response to the sixth question of his second Quodlibet, Walsing- 
ham first considers the theory of Conington in general and refutes it while 


26 See especially BROWN and DUMONT, “Univocity of the Concept of Being”, 7-19. 

? The second redaction of Conington’s first quaestio ordinaria was originally published 
by V. DOUCET, “L’ceuvre scolastique de Richard de Conington, O.F.M.”, in AFH 29 
(1936), 397-442, here 430-38. In ‘Absolute Beginners’, | edited both extant redactions of 
the text in Appendix 2, 257-70. 

?* BROWN and DUMONT, “Univocity of the Concept of Being”, 17-18. 
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developing his own position; subsequently, he criticises the different steps 
of the argument of the Franciscan master in detail. In advance, 
Walsingham defines what is to be understood under (a) a concept, (b) a 
simple concept and (c) a proper concept. 


Ad (a): For the definition of the concept, Walsingham refers to his 
first ordinary question. This question has not yet been discovered, but 
from a subsequent reference in the quodlibetal question we can infer that 
Walsingham alludes to a question “Utrum ens, verum et cetera dicta de 
Deo significent animae conceptum quidditativum communem univocum 
sibi et creaturis.” Apparently, in his first ordinary question, Walsingham 
began the discussion of the univocity of the concept of being by first de- 
fining the conceptus animae as such. In line with the first chapter of 
Boethius’ second commentary on the Perihermeneias, he defines the con- 
cept in Quodlibet II q.6 as a similitude that is naturally represented in the 
soul. This similitude is primarily and immediately signified by the vox, so 
that mediated by the concept or natural similitude, the vox signifies the 
thing of which the similitude is a natural sign.?? 


Ad (b): Having settled the issue of the concept as such in an Aristote- 
lian vocabulary, Walsingham switches to the Augustinian vocabulary of 
memory and acies intelligentiae to distinguish between simple concepts 
and composite concepts. The simple concept differs from the composite 
concept insofar as the former is impressed in the acies intelligentiae by an 
intellectual ratio that resides in the memory, whereas the latter results 
from an act of the intellect that combines something with something else 
in a negative proposition." Walsingham refers to the first question of his 


2° ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quod. II q.6 (see note 25, above), 291: “Ad primam racio- 
nem qua uult probare hoc, cum dicit quod omnis intencio communis Deo et creature est 
actualiter due, concedo quia nullus conceptus uniuoce dicitur de Deo et creatura, ut osten- 
sum fuit in prima questione ordinaria.” The title of the first ordinary question is specified 
in B.F.M. XIBERTA, “Robert Walsingham, Carmelita, Mestre de Teologia d’Oxford a pri- 
meries del segle XIV’, in Criterion 4 (1928), 160. 

30 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. II q.6, 285: “Ad cuius declaracionem primo est ui- 
dendum quid deberemus intelligere per conceptum simplicem et proprium rei. Et dico, 
sicud prius dixi in prima questione ordinaria, quod conceptus <est> quedam similitudo 
naturaliter representata in anima, quam primo et immediate significat uox et mediante ipsa 
significat rem cuius est naturale signum. Vnde dicit Boycius super illud Philosophi Per- 
yarmenias: ‘ea que sunt in uoce sunt note earum passionum que sunt in anima’: ‘Cum 
uideo quadratum, figuram eius mente concipio et eius mihi similitudo in anime racione 
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formatur patiturque anima rei intellecte similitudinem’. 


3! ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quod. II q.6 (see note 25, above), 285: “Dicitur conceptus 
simplex ad differenciam conceptus compositi qui fit per actum intellectus componentis 
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first Quodlibet, in which the simple concept is formally defined as the 
"verbum talis dictionis et principium intellectionis.”** From the context of 
Quodlibet I q.1, it 1s apparent that this verbum is something mediate be- 
tween the actus dicendi and the actus intelligendi, such that 1t 1s both the 
terminus actus dicendi and the principium actus intelligendi. This position 
is presented as the outcome of a refutation of three opinions: (i) the ver- 
bum as the res intellecta propria; (11) the verbum as actus intelligendi; (iii) 
the verbum as aliquid formatum per actum intelligendi.” Obviously, the 
rebuttal of this third opinion is what underlies the reference to the first 
question of the first Quodlibet in our text. 


Ad (c): Finally, the simple concept divides into proper and common 
concepts. The proper concept is a similitude representing something in a 
distinct way, i.e., such as it differs from everything else. The common 
concept represents a thing but from the perspective of what it has in com- 
mon with other things.** By these definitions, Walsingham declares that it 
1s impossible to acquire a simple concept proper to God from creatures. 
Since a simple and proper concept is a similitude that represents some- 
thing as distinct from other things, this concept cannot be impressed in the 
intellect by something other than the thing it represents, 1.e., God. But one 
cannot say that when we know a creature, God impresses the simple con- 
cept that 1s proper to him in our intellect. God presents himself to us 1f and 
when he wants. Thus, the conclusion reads: “Simplex ergo conceptus et 


unum cum alio in proposicione negatiua. Iste autem conceptus simplex non fit per actum 
intellectus, set imprimitur ab ipsa racione intellectuali cuius est existencia in memoria in 
acie intelligencie." 

32 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. II q.6, 285: “Et est talis conceptus formaliter uerbum talis 
diccionis et principium intelleccionis ut dictum fuit in primo quolibet querendo de uerbo." 

33 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. I q.1, copied in Worcester, Cathedral and Chapter 
Library, Ms. F.3, f. 217v: “Verbum proprie loquendo nec est res intellecta propria ut di- 
cunt primi, nec actus intelligendi ut dicunt secundi, nec aliquid formatum per actum intel- 
ligendi sicud (coni. set ms.) dicunt isti tercii; set aliquid medium inter actum dicendi et 
actum intelligendi, ita quod est terminus actus dicendi et principium actus intelligendi." 

34 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. II q.6 (see note 25, above), 285: “Et dicitur concep- 
tus proprius in quantum est similitudo distincte representans rem cuius est «conceptus», ut 
distinguitur a quocumque alio, sicud proprius conceptus hominis representat hominem ut 
«distinguitur» a quocumque alio, ad differenciam conceptus simplicis communis qui non 
est similitudo rei nisi ut conuenit cum alio sicud conceptus animalis est simplex communis 
homini et aliis speciebus." 

35 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. II q.6 (see note 25, above), 285-86: “Sic accipiendo 
conceptum simplicem «et proprium? dico quod impossibile est ex creaturis talem concep- 
tum Dei accipere; quia cum talis conceptus, ut dictum est, sit similitudo rei representans 
ipsam ut distinguitur ab aliis, impossibile est quod imprimatur intellectui ab alio, set im- 
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proprius Deo non potest per cognitionem creaturarum imprimi intellectui 
nostro nec a se ipso immediate nec ab alia re et per consequens nullo 
modo.”* The only proper concept of God to be acquired in this life from 
creatures 1s a composite one, which is not caused by God and impressed 
in our intellect but rather caused by the intellect itself in a discursive act." 


From the second part of Walsingham's critique, i.e., the refutation of 
the different steps in Conington's argument, I select two passages that 
discuss the analogy of being. The first reacts to Conington's argument that 
the analogical concept neither represents just one of its referents nor none 
of them, but both of them in act. Walsingham concedes that “nullus con- 
ceptus univoce dicitur de Deo et creatura" and refers to his first ordinary 
question as having settled this issue. But having a concept of creatures 
by a ratio communis Deo et creaturae does not imply having, simultane- 
ously and actually, a proper concept of God: 

Nam qui concipit creaturam sub ratione communi entis, boni, unius, 
veri, licet non concipiat sic unum univoce dictum de Deo et creatura, 
non tamen sequitur quod concipit ut sic creaturam secundum aliquem 
conceptum proprium creaturae, nec etiam Deum secundum aliquem 


conceptum proprium Dei, sed solum concipit creaturam per concep- 
tum eius generalem in quo convenit analogice cum creatore. ? 


Walsingham thus expresses his conviction that it is possible to affirm the 


mediate ab ipsa re cuius est talis conceptus, quia conceptus proprius hominis non imprimi- 
tur a lapide, <set> ab homine. Talem conceptum simplicem et proprium de Deo habebimus 
quando 'similes ei erimus, quando uidebimus eum non per speculum, set sicuti est, quod 
uocat Apostolus facie ad faciem', ut dicit Augustinus 6 De trinitate capitulo 18 «de ma- 
gnis» uel 2 de paruis. Quod autem talis conceptus non imprimitur in intellectu nostro ab 
ipso Deo immediate cum creaturam aliquam cognoscimus, probatur sic quod illud obiec- 
tum quod non est presens intellectui nostro nisi uoluntarie non imprimit conceptum suum 
proprium ex uisione creature, cum uisio creature sit mere naturaliter; set Deus in natura 
sua, ut est distincta a qualibet creatura, non est presens intellectui nostro in racione obiecti 
nisi uoluntarie; ergo etc. Maior uidetur manifesta. Minor probatur per Augustinum De 
uidendo Deum ad Paulinam, capitulo 18, ubi retractat uerba Ambrosii dicens: *non simili- 
ter sensibilia uidentur et his cuius in uoluntate situm est uideri et cuius nature est non uide- 
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ri, uoluntatis uideri, nam si non uult, non uidetur, si uult, uidetur’. 

36 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quod. IT q.6 (see note 25, above), 286. 

37 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quod. II q.6 (see note 25, above), 286: “Si uero loquamur 
de conceptu Dei proprio, set composito, non ab ipso causato et intellectui impresso, set 
magis per actum intelligendi discurrenter causato... sic ergo accipiendo conceptum pro- 
prium, set compositum, per actum intellectus inuestigatum, dico quod contingit deuenire 
ex creaturis ad conceptum proprium compositum Dei." 

55 See note 29, above. 

3° ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. IT q.6 (see note 25, above), 292. 
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analogy of being without being forced to accept the possibility of a simple 
concept proper to God; in his opinion, the denial of the possibility of a sim- 
ple concept proper to God does not settle the controversy over univocal or 
analogical predication of being. However, one can hardly fail to notice that 
the criticism of the univocity of being denies a basic assumption of the criti- 
cism of the doctrine of DPC. The denial of the simple concept proper to 
God, necessary to rebut the doctrine of DPC, undermines the rejection of 
the concept of being as something distinct from its referents, needed to rule 
out the doctrine of the univocity of being. 


The second passage that discusses the problem of analogy responds to 
Conington’s argument that by conceiving an accident, one simultaneously 
and actually conceives the substance, since the relation of analogy to sub- 
stance is essential to the accident; and since the analogy between God and 
creature is even greater than the analogy between substance and accident, 
the same obtains in that case." In the background is a much debated doc- 
trine of Conington, concerning which we have only circumstantial evi- 
dence in the reports of other thinkers who testify that Conington deemed 
the creature's dependency upon God to be an essential constituent of its 
nature." The exemplary relation of analogy between substance and acci- 
dent is criticised by Walsingham as follows: 


Dico quod non est verum. Possumus enim intelligere accidens non in- 
telligendo substantiam, quia licet substantia terminet dependentiam ac- 
cidentis in essendo, non tamen est de essentia accidentis; et unumquod- 
que ens actu potest intelligi sine eo quod non est de essentia eius, quia 


4 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. II q.6, 284: “Item: Concipiendo accidens simul ac- 
tualiter concipio substanciam et hoc propter analogiam accidentis ad substanciam. Set 
maior est analogia creature ad Deum. Ergo etc. Probacio antecedentis est quia intelligibile 
mouet intellectum modo nature. Mouens autem modo nature mouet non secundum aliquid 
sui et aliquid <non>, set necessario secundum omne quod in se est motiuum nisi impedia- 
tur. Set analogia ad substanciam est aliquid essenciale accidentis, tum quia accidens non 
intelligitur complete «nisi ea intellecta, unumquodque autem potest complete» intelligi 
sine eo quod non est de essencia sua, tum quia, si analogia accidentaliter accideret sibi, hoc 
esset mediante alia analogia et sic in infinitum. Cum ergo analogia ista sit de intellectu 
accidentis et accidens in quantum eam includens sit motiuum intellectus sequitur quod in 
ipsa mocione qua accidens mouet intellectum naturaliter mouet ipsum ut includens huiu- 


smodi analogiam et per consequens intellectus necessario conciperet ipsum ut sic.” 


^! See IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio d.8 pars la q.3 n.52, in Doctoris subtilis et 


Mariani IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI... Opera omnia 3, studio et cura Commissionis Scotisticae, 
Città del Vaticano 1954, 174-75; ANONYMUS, Cod. Vat. lat. 869, q.1, ed. BROWN and 
DUMONT, 56-58; IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn H Sent. d.36 q.1 a.l, in Qvaestiones in qua- 
tuor libros Sententiarum & Quodlibetales 1, ed. A.R.P. Io. Chrysostomo MARASCA, Cre- 
mona 1618, 663a-b. 
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intellectus potest separatim intelligere quae sunt coniuncta in esse.” 


Stressing the dependency in being of the creature upon God and of the 
accident upon substance should not obstruct our direct access to actual 
being, which is something intelligible in itself. 


We may conclude that Walsingham attacks the possibility of a simple 
concept proper to God from within the very framework of the theory of 
analogy. In discussion with contemporary positions on the issue of the 
formation of concepts, he insists on the fundamental distinction between 
the acts that the intellect causes itself and the acts that are naturally caused 
in the intellect by the verbum as principium actus intelligendi. Since a 
proper concept of God cannot be naturally caused in the intellect, it can 
only be explained by an act of composition that the intellect causes itself. 
In his refusal to opt for either univocity or analogy as actually involving 
two proper intentions, Walsingham advocates an understanding of anal- 
ogy that safeguards the intellect’s direct access to actual being as such. 


(3) Guido Terrena 


Two major texts contain the Parisian theologian Guido Terrena’s criticism 
of the doctrine of DPC. The seventh question of his third Quodlibet, 
which has been discussed by Martin Grabmann and edited twice by 
B.F.M. Xiberta, asks “Utrum ad actualem cognitionem creaturae requira- 
tur actualis cognitio Dei."? The still unedited seventh disputed question 
inquires “Utrum veritas prima sit primo et per se obiectum intellectus." 
Each of these two texts approaches the doctrine of DPC from a different 
angle: the first text primarily treats actual cognition, whereas the second 
concerns the problem of truth. 


The seventh question of the third Quodlibet is divided into three arti- 
cles. The first article addresses the question whether God is required as a 
first known object in the cognition of creatures; the second, whether in 
discursive cognition creatures are known by a cognition of God; and the 
third, whether God is required as a ratio illustrans for the cognition of 


42 ROBERTUS WALSINGHAM, Quodl. II q.6 (see note 25, above), 292. 

? For the text of the seventh question of the third Quodlibet, we refer to the edition of 
B.F.M. XIBERTA in his study Guiu Terrena. Carmelita de Perpinya, Barcelona 1932, 282- 
96. 

44 GUIDO TERRENI, Quaestiones disputatae q.7, copied in Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Cod. Magl. II.IX.26, f. 16rb-18va. 
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creatures.” The division of articles is based on two paired oppositions: 
non-discursive and discursive knowledge, on the one hand, and the obiec- 
tum cognitum and ratio cognoscendi, on the other. Evidently, the text in- 
volves a discussion of the doctrine of DPC as formulated by Henry of 
Ghent. 


Guido’s first (and, for our purposes, most important) article focuses 
this larger question on the aspect of non-discursive knowledge. For the 
actual cognition of something, only the prima ratio obiectalis is actually 
required, which is the first object and the first known of our intellect. 
Since God is not the first known object of our intellect, actual knowledge 
of God is not required for the actual cognition of creatures." That God is 


^ GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. III q.7, ed. XIBERTA, 283: “Respondeo dicendum quod in co- 
gnitione actuali alicuius requiritur cognitio actualis alterius ab illo dupliciter, secundum 
quod dupliciter aliquid per aliud actu cognosci potest. Potest enim aliquid etiam cognosci 
per aliud dupliciter. Uno modo, quia illud tale actu non discurrendo cognoscitur, ut per 
primum obiectum simul cognoscitur secundum in illo expressum, vel per suum repraesen- 
tativum, sicut per speculum video repraesentata in speculo et per phantasmata res phanta- 
siatas. Alio modo aliquid cognoscitur per aliud discurrendo, ut cum per causam devenio 
arguitive in cognitionem effectus et e converso. In utroque tamen istorum modorum, cum 
omnis cognitio fiat in lumine, requiritur lumen, quod potest dici ratio cognoscendi... Po- 
test ergo quaestio praesens tripliciter intelligi. Uno modo, utrum in cognitione creaturae 
requiratur Deus ut obiectum primo cognitum; secundo, utrum requiratur ut quasi cognitio- 
ne discursiva creatura cognoscatur per Dei cognitionem; tertio, utrum ibi Deus requiratur 
ut ratio illustrans." 


“6 GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. III q.7 a.1, ed. XIBERTA, 283-84: “Sic igitur intelligendo qua- 
estionem de actuali cognitione Dei, dico quod non requiritur. Quod probo. Nam primo 
modo aliquid requiritur ad cognitionem actualem alterius, quod est prima ratio obiectalis 
respectu cognitionis illius. Ista patet ex dictis. Sed Deus non est prima ratio obiectalis re- 
spectu cognitionis creaturae. Ergo Dei actualis cognitio non requiritur ad actualem cogni- 
tionem creaturae isto modo. Probatur minor. Illud quod est prima ratio obiectalis respectu 
cognitionis creaturae, est simpliciter primum obiectum et primum cognitum ab intellectu 
nostro.... Sed Deus non est primum obiectum intellectus nostri... Ergo non est primum 
cognitum et obiectum intellectus nostri." The understanding of the question that founds 
this negative answer (“Sic igitur intelligendo quaestionem...”) results from a twofold re- 
striction: “Circa primum est intelligendum quod hic loquimur de cognitione quam ex puris 
naturalibus habemus de creatura et de communi lege, non autem de cognitione supernatu- 
rali in qua res videntur in verbo, sive notitia abstractiva sive intuitiva, in qua patet quod 
actu Deus cognoscitur cum in eo creatura cognoscitur. Stando igitur circa primum, scilicet 
de cognitione quam naturaliter habemus de creatura, dicendum quod non requiritur ad 
actualem cognitionem de creatura actualis cognitio Dei. Et intelligo hic per actualem co- 
gnitionem Dei, quod in se et in particulari sub ratione particulari Dei cognoscatur, et non 
illo modo quo communiter dicitur quod in omni creatura Deus naturaliter cognoscitur, quia 
creatura est participatio Dei in esse. Hic enim modus cognoscendi non est cognitio in pro- 
pria entitate, sed generaliter et modo confuso dicitur cognosci Deus, secundum quod Au- 
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not the first known object of the intellect is demonstrated by a series of 
arguments. These arguments come down to the claims that the concepts of 
God and creature can be reduced to the prior concept of being," and that 
the divine aspect is too specific to account for the whole range of intelli- 
gibility as a prima ratio obiectalis is expected to do: only the knowledge 
of being as prima ratio obiectalis satisfies this demand.** In the course of 
his demonstration, Guido faces the objection that the quiditas rei sensibi- 
lis would be the first object of our intellect according to Aristotle. He 
answers with a distinction between the object itself and the modus ten- 
dendi in obiectum; the particular condition of a potency does not deter- 
mine its object, which is actual being (ens actu). Resuming his argument 


gustinus dicit VIII De trinitate: ‘Tolle hoc bonum et tolle illud" etc. Sic enim dicit Dama- 
scenus quod omnibus est inserta notitia Dei, scilicet in generali, scilicet quod omnis crea- 
tura est quaedam participatio Dei" (ed. XIBERTA, 283). Whereas the first restriction is ac- 
cepted by those who advocate DPC, the second fixes the question on the very level they 
excluded: DPC proposes a primary knowledge of God non in propria entitate but generali- 
ter et modo confuso. Guido appeals to the passage from Augustine, which plays such an 
important role in almost all of the theories of DPC, to explain Avicenna's proof of God's 
existence “ex via propositionum universalium intelligibilium"; *Quod sic intelligo. Quia 
ex conceptu entis cognosco quod est ens participatum, limitatum et causatum, et omne 
causatum et participatum oportet quod sit ab aliquo primo non limitato non causato et per- 
fectiones omnium continente. Secundum quem modum cognoscendi Deum ponit Augusti- 
nus VIII De trinitate, c. 3: *Hoc bonum et illud. Tolle hoc et illud, et videbis Deum"" (ed. 
XIBERTA, 284). Since the proof of God's existence proceeds on the level of discursive 
knowledge, Guido's position seems consistent. In Quodl. III q.7 a.2, he accepts such a 
proof (“Et similiter ex sensatis arguo quod est dare actum et potentiam, ens perfectum et 
imperfectum et ex his metaphysicis propositionibus universalibus arguo Deum et sepa- 
rata"; ed. XIBERTA, 287, 289) in spite of the critique of Averroes (cf. a.1, ed. XIBERTA, 
285-86), but argues in the second article that a distinction must be made between what is 
known per rationem obiectalem and what is known per deductionem, the latter not being 
conditional for the actual knowledge of the former. 

#7 GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. III q.7 a.l, ed. XIBERTA, 284-85: “Cuius conceptus resolvitur in 
conceptum priorem et notiorem, habet priorem se rationem obiectalem, quia pro tanto unus 
conceptus resolvitur in alium et in priorem et notiorem, quia ratio obiectalis unius est prior et 
notior ratione obiectali alterius. Sed conceptus de Deo est in alium priorem et notiorem se 
resolubilis, puta in conceptum entis, sive ponatur unus absolute sive sub disiunctione. Nam 
ignorato vel dubio conceptu de Deo, cognosci potest de aliquo quod est ens.... Patet igitur 
quod conceptus entis causati et incausati resolvitur in conceptum priorem et notiorem. Ergo 
alia ratio, scilicet entis, est prima ratio obiectalis ad quam omnis alia resolvitur." 

^5 GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. III q.7 a.1, ed. XIBERTA, 285-86. 


? GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. III q.7 a.l, ed. XIBERTA, 285: “Secundo, quia secundum Phi- 
losophum III De anima quiditas rei sensibilis est primum obiectum nostri intellectus; ergo 
non ens secundum quod ens." 


50 GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. III q.7 a.l, ed. XIBERTA, 286: “Et ideo dico quod aliud est di- 
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that for the actual cognition of something only the prima ratio obiectalis 
is actually required, Guido states that everything that has the ratio entis is 
as such intelligible and can be known without anything else.*! The intel- 
lect’s direct access to actual being is not to be obstructed by appealing to 
what is not its prima ratio obiectalis. 


I shall make two remarks concerning this argument. First, both in the 
phrasing of the question and in his account of the first object of the intel- 
lect, Guido stresses the aspect of actuality. The question whether actual 
knowledge of God is required for the actual cognition of creatures is spe- 
cific to the doctrine of DPC as formulated by Richard Conington. Yet, in 
this text there is no allusion to Conington’s arguments whatsoever. The 
phrasing of the question might be explained alternatively as establishing 
the specific account of the first object of the intellect as ens actu, which 
Guido develops in contravention to the tradition. Secondly, the conclusion 
of the first article—that the intellect’s direct access to actual being is not 
to be obstructed by appealing to what is not its prima ratio obiectalis—is 
confirmed by Guido’s argument in the second article. Here, Guido pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that “illud quod potest cognitione obiectali cognosci, 
non requirit ad sui actualem cognitionem illius quod nonnisi deductive 


cere obiectum et aliud dicere modum tendendi in obiectum. Obiectum enim intellectus 
nostri est ens in quantum ens, sic quod intellectus potest in omne illud quod habet rationem 
entis, si sibi in ratione intelligibilis praesentetur. Modus autem tendendi in obiectum sequi- 
tur conditionem et modum essendi potentiae... et similiter quia alius est modus essendi 
animae coniunctae et alius separatae, ideo aliter tendit in suum obiectum anima coniuncta 
et aliter anima separata, quia coniuncta tendit per sensata. Cum ergo dicitur quod obiectum 
intellectus est quid sensibile, est hoc intelligendum non quantum ad obiectum sed quantum 
ad modum tendendi in obiectum, quia videlicet anima coniuncta corpori in via ad suum 
obiectum tendit per sensata: unde licet omnia cadant sub obiecto intellectus, tamen omnia 
non potest intelligere secundum esse coniunctum in corpore secundum statum communem 
viae, nisi quantum ad ea per sensata assurgere potest. Primum igitur obiectum intellectus 
nostri est ens actu.” 


>! GUIDO TERRENI, Quod. III q.7 a.l, ed. XIBERTA, 286-87: “Illud per se sine alio se- 
cundum rationem obiecti potest actualiter cognosci, quod habet per se formaliter sine alio 
rationem primi obiecti cognoscibilis. Ista patet, quia ad cognitionem actualem aliquius non 
requiritur secundum rationem obiectalem nisi ratio obiecti primi, per quam talis potentia 
cognoscit quidquid cognoscit.... Igitur propositio vera est, scilicet quod res habens per se 
formaliter rationem primi obiecti, quae in tali re obiective potest apprehendi sine alio, 
potest sine alio cognosci. Sed creatura per se formaliter habet rationem primi obiecti intel- 
lectus, quae in ea potest apprehendi absque Deo cognito, quia, ut dictum est, per sensata 
anima coniuncta cognoscit; per sensata autem entitas in creatura obiective attingibilis ma- 
xime in creatura sensibili, cuius proprium phantasma potest haberi. Ergo ad actualem co- 
gnitionem creaturae non requiritur actualis cognitio de Deo." 
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cognoscitur.” Since God in this life can be known only by way of ratioci- 
nation, the actual cognition of creatures does not presuppose actual 
knowledge of God.” We may conclude, in line with the first remark, that 
the concern for the intellect’s direct access to actual being is an important 
moment in Guido’s treatment of the doctrine of DPC in the seventh ques- 
tion of his third Quodlibet." 


Guido’s discussion of God as first known in his seventh disputed 
question differs from his discussion in Quodlibet III q.7 in its focus on the 
aspect of truth. In Quodlibet III q.7 Guido discusses truth only from a par- 
ticular perspective: whether God is required as ratio illustrans in the cog- 
nition of 'sincere truth”, as Henry of Ghent claims in the second question 
of the first article of his Summa. In his seventh disputed question, Guido 
resolves the question “Whether the first truth is the object of the intellect 
primo et per se?" by a preliminary discussion of the notions of truth and 
of the first object of a potency followed by an overview of the diverse po- 
sitions on the issue of the proper object of the intellect. I restrict my dis- 
cussion of this text to a few observations. 


(i) In the preliminary clarification of the terms in which the question is 
stated, Guido defines the formal and primary object as the aspect under 
which a potency is moved, and infers that the ratio formalis obiecti re- 
quires that it be an explicit object.” Moreover, the object has both the ra- 


52? GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. III q.7 a.2, ed. XIBERTA, 288-89: “His visis arguo ad proposi- 
tum. Illud quod potest cognitione obiectali cognosci, non requirit ad sui actualem cognitio- 
nem cognitionem illius quod nonnisi deductive cognoscitur. Ista patet, quia proprie cogni- 
tio obiectalis non praesupponit cognitionem deductivam necessario, et per consequens eam 
non requirit necessario. Sed creatura sensibilis potest cognitione obiectali cognosci, cum 
habeat proprium phantasma in quo eius propria entitas potest exprimi; Deus autem non 
potest primo a nobis cognosci nisi per cognitionem deductivam. Ergo actualis cognitio 
creaturae sensibilis non requirit actualem cognitionem Dei." 

5 This concern receives its expression in Guido’s only argument sed contra: “In opposi- 
tum, quia ad actualem cognitionem rei non requiritur nisi quae pertinent ad rationem eius, 
cum illa possit intelligi. Sed Deus non est de ratione creaturae. Ergo non requiritur actualis 
eius cognitio ad cognitionem creaturae." (ed. XIBERTA, 282) 


# See GUIDO TERRENI, Quaest. disp. q.7 a.l (Firenze, BNC, Cod. Magl. ILIX.26, ff. 
16vb-17ra): "Sciendum etiam quod obiectum est duplex, scilicet materiale et formale, siue 
primarium et secundarium obiectum. Formale dicitur sub cuius ratione potentia mouetur et 
non sub alia, ut auditus sub ratione soni. Materiale uero quod participat uel habet talem 
rationem et talis ratio in ipso inuenitur ut sonus acutus et grauis, quia non fertur primo ad 
acutum, alias non feretur ad graue, set in utrumque fertur, quia utrumque habet rationem 
soni; etiam quia magis saluatur ratio soni in uno quam in alio, ideo magis in uno fertur 
quam in alio. Vnde ad rationem formalem obiecti requiritur quod explicite sit obiectum, 
quia ad ipsum sub tali ratione fertur, ut quia ad sonum fertur auditus et explicite dicitur 
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tio moventis et agentis and the ratio terminantis.? Neglect of this second 
aspect, Guido remarks, wrongly has led certain opponents to state that the 
object is not the efficient cause of the act of understanding, because God 
can effect without secondary agents what he effects with them.”° 


(ii) In comparison with the seventh question of the third Quodlibet, 
the list of positions on the issue of the first object of the intellect is ex- 
tended with the addition of a position that Scotus attributes, among other 
positions, to Henry of Ghent, namely the claim that the true as such is the 
object of the intellect. Guido presents and refutes, first of all, the claim 
that the first truth 1s the formal object of the intellect; secondly, the claim 
that the “forma universalis a phantasmatibus abstracta" would obtain as 
such; thirdly, the claim that “verum in quantum verum est obiectum intel- 
lectus." Because each of these claims involves a too narrow or too deriva- 
tive aspect to serve as the primary and per se object of the intellect, these 


obiectum formale. Propter quod dato quod in sono acuto esset omnis ratio soni et ipsa esset 
soni causa in aliis, adhuc non esset obiectum formale auditus, quia non ferretur in acutum 
nisi ratione soni et in alios ratione soni, non ratione acuti nisi implicite." 

55 GUIDO TERRENI, Quaest. disp. q.7 a.1 (Firenze, BNC, Cod. Magl. ILIX.26, f. 17ra-b): 
"Sciendum quod obiectum comparatur ad intellectum in duplici habitudine, scilicet 
mouentis et agentis et in habitudine termini. Primum patet ex quadam ratione supra deter- 
minata, nam intellectus est potentia passiua et fit in actu perfecte obiecto. Hoc autem est de 
ratione agentis ut ad eius presentiam passiuum sit in actu, ut quia ad presentiam ignis li- 
gnum comburitur dicimus quod ignis agit combustionem, nec aliter posset probari. Simili- 
ter cum ad presentiam sensibilis sensus sit in actu, dicitur sensibile agens ut patet secundo 
De anima, ubi commentator dicit quod sensus in actu mouetur a rebus motu comprehen- 
sionis. Ergo similiter obiectum intellectus erit mouens intellectum in actu motu compre- 
hensionis. Vnde quia intellectus in omni actu mouetur ab obiecto, hinc est quod oportet ut 
semper recediamus ad fantasmata. Secundo habet se obiectum intellectus ut terminus quia 
actus intellectus terminatur ad obiectum ut patet quinto Methaphisice. Intelligere enim 
refertur ad intelligibile relatione reali, et non e conuerso. Et hic modus est relationis men- 
surati ad mensuram, ut ibidem dicitur. Et ideo pro tanto est uerum quod Deus non posset 
facere actum intelligendi sine intelligibili ratione, scilicet respectus quem dicit ad intelligi- 
bile. Vnde sicut non posset esse filius sine patre, sic nec scientia sine sensibili uel intellige- 
re sine intelligibili. Nec quantum ad hoc impeditur propositum. Set inter ipsa non sit mutua 
relatio realis, quia est saltim ex parte unius extremi, puta scientie. Et ideo quantum ad in- 
telligere est realis dependentia, propter quod intelligere non erit si non sit intelligibile, 
immo esset contradictio." 

°° GUIDO TERRENI, Quaest. disp. q.7 a.l (Firenze, BNC, Cod. Magl. ILIX.26, f. 17rb): 
*Ex quo sequitur quod male probant dicentes quod obiectum non est causa efficiens actus 
intelligendi, ex hoc quia Deus potest facere absque secundis agentibus quod facit cum eis, 
quod est indubitanter uerum, ut sanctorum auctoritates conuincunt. Vnde si obiectum 
comparetur tantum ut efficiens posset Deus facere actum sine obiecto. Vnde ex hac parte 
non impeditur quin Deus possit, set ex hac quia obiectum est terminus, ut est dictum." 
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: : 57 
claims are incorrect. 


(iii) The positio propria auctoris is that the “primo et per se obiectum 
intellectus est ens in quantum ens actu.” It is interesting to note that only 
the first argument adduced in favour of the claim that actual being pre- 
sents the aspect by which the intellect is primarily moved effectively ad- 
dresses its actuality;? the other arguments hold for being as such. 


(iv) The refutation of the position that is at stake in the question as a 
whole, i.e., the claim that the first truth is the object of the intellect primo 
et per se, builds on the requirement that the first object be explicitly 
known.” This is a new strategy in comparison with the one Guido fol- 
lowed in Quodlibet III q.7, and he carefully prepared this new strategy in 
the definition of the object in the first article. Still, it risks an ambiguity in 
the notion of explicit cognition. For just as the first truth 1s not known ex- 
plicitly in the cognition of something created, but only 1s known only im- 
plicitly as “quod in eis relucet,” so neither is being. Explicit cognition of 


57 GUIDO TERRENI, Quaest. disp. q.7 a.2 (Firenze, BNC, Cod. Magl. ILIX.26, f. 17rb- 
va): "Propter secundum sciendum quod aliqui dicunt quod obiectum intellectus formale est 
ueritas prima, tum quia intellectus est potentia unius rationis, ut est argutum, tum omne 
quod intellectus intelligitur, «intelligitur? prout in ipso relucet ueritas prima. Set hec posi- 
tio non ualet.... Et ideo dicunt aliqui quod obiectum per se intellectus est forma uniuersalis 
a fantasmatibus abstracta, ita quod intellectus agens abstrahit formam que est per se obiec- 
tum intellectus, quia aliter non intelligimus nisi sensu primo. Propter quod sic se habet 
intellectus noster ad separata sicut oculus noctue ad lucem solis, cum talium non sint fan- 
tasmata. Set hec positio ad pauca respicit... Et ideo dicunt alii quod uerum in quantum 
uerum est obiectum intellectus." 


58 GUIDO TERRENI, Quaest. disp. q.7 a.3 (Firenze, BNC, Cod. Magl. ILIX.26, f. 17vb): 
“Propter quod dicendum quod primo et per se obiectum intellectus est ens in quantum ens 
in actu." 

5 GUIDO TERRENI, Quaest. disp. q.7 a.3 (Firenze, BNC, Cod. Magl. ILIX.26, f. 17vb): 
“Philosophus etiam nono Methapisice dicit quod quicquid intelligitur, sub ratione entis in 
actu intelligitur, quare uidetur quod sit obiectum formale intellectus." 

60 GUIDO TERRENI, Quaest. disp. q.7 a.2 (Firenze, BNC, Cod. Magl. ILIX.26, f. 17rb): 
“Set hec positio non ualet. Quia, ut est dictum, ad hoc quod aliquod sit obiectum formale 
intellectus requiritur quod explicite per ipsum omnia intelligantur. Set non omnia intelli- 
guntur per ueritatem primam explicite. Non enim aliquis semper cum intelligit aliquam 
ueritatem, intelligit eam in quantum est ueritas prima, set magis in quantum est ens uel 
ueritas absolute. Propter quod rationes non ualent. Prima non, nam multiplicitas analogie 
non impedit unitatem saltem intellectus siue actus intelligendi complexi; non enim obstan- 
te multiplicitate analoga sanitatis est scientia medicine una, ut patet quarto Methaphisice. 
Nec secunda, nam licet omnia habeant esse a prima ueritate et intelligantur secundum quod 
in eis relucet ueritas prima, implicite tamen et non explicite. Propter quod non erit primum 
et per se obiectum, ut est dictum." 
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being as first known requires a reduction or analysis of cognition that 
makes explicit what is implicitly contained in the cognition of created be- 
ing. The question is what remains of the intellect’s direct access to actual 
being if its prima ratio obiectalis must be known explicitly; surely, Guido 
does not mean to say that one must grasp the concept of actual being ex- 
plicitly before acquiring knowledge of something experienced. 


(v) Whereas the question whether the concept of being is univocal or 
analogical is expressly left undecided in Quodlibet IIT q.7 (“sive ponatur 
unus absolute sive sub disiunctione”),°! in the seventh disputed question 
Guido tackles this issue in refuting the claim that the first truth is the 
primo et per se obiectum intellectus. He argues that the unity of the intel- 
lectual potency requires a unity on the side of its object; since the intellect 
is unius rationis, but being as such is not, being as being cannot be the 
object of the intellect. In his response, Guido grants the presupposition of 
the analogy of being, although his reply might be judged to be evasive: 

multiplicitas analogiae non impedit unitatem saltem intellectus sive 


actus intelligendi complexi; non enim obstante multiplicitate analoga 
sanitatis est scientia medicinae una, ut patet quarto Metaphysicae.™ 


In both versions of his criticism of the doctrine of DPC, Guido defines 
ens actu as the first object of the intellect and criticises the notion of DPC 
for obstructing the intellect's direct access to actual being. According to 
his argument in Quodlibet III q.7, this obstruction occurs because the doc- 
trine of DPC appeals to what is not the intellect's prima ratio obiectalis 
and can only be known discursively. In his seventh disputed question, 
Guido says that this obstruction occurs because the doctrine of DPC 
makes knowledge depend upon an aspect that is only implicitly known, in 
contrast to the first object of the intellect that is an explicit object. Evi- 
dently, there is a certain displacement between both texts, a shift from the 
actuality of the prima ratio obiectalis to the explicitness required for the 
ratio formalis obiecti. In Quodlibet III q.7, the concepts of God and cre- 
ated being are unproblematically said to be resolved to the concept of be- 
ing as such.? The same cannot be said of the seventh disputed question, 
for this would imply that the first object of the intellect would be some- 
thing only implicitly known. 


This displacement is significant in the light of Guido's discussion of 


5! See note 47, above. 
$ See note 60, above. 
63 See note 47, above. 
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the analogy of being in the first question of his fourth Quodlibet.* Guido 
defends an understanding of analogy that is very close to univocity; in- 
deed, he even calls it “univocity of the analogical concept.” As Stephen 
Brown has shown, this proximity forces him to distinguish his position 
from the position of Duns Scotus. Guido keeps his distance from this 
position by denying that being, “unus conceptus communis abstrahibilis a 
quocumque ente,"*" would be the generic end-point of conceptual resolu- 
tion. He overtly denies, in other words, the privileged method of bringing 
to awareness being as first known in the doctrines of the transcendentals 
of Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent and John Duns Scotus. 

..ens, unum, verum, bonum, et universaliter ista transcendentia, non 

pertinent ad quidditatem rei expressam per definitionem; sed ultimum 

in quod resolvitur ratio quidditativa rei est genus supremum generalis- 

simum. Et ratio huius est quia definitio quae exprimit quidditatem rei 

est ratio habens partes quarum una habet rationem potentialis et de- 

terminabilis, alia rationem actus et [determinantis], ut patet VIII et VII 

Metaphysicae. Sed enti repugnat ratio partis potentialis et determin- 

abilis et omnino ratio partis quae cum alia [constituat] conceptum 

compositum, quia enti nihil potest addi nisi non-ens, quod in composi- 

tione nullius rei cadit. Et ideo ens non praedicatur in quid de aliquo, 

quia non est definitio nec pars definitionis. ^" 


The very idea that the transcendentals do not pertain to a thing's essence 
is related to an argument and a consequence. The argument is that being is 
not predicated in quid of anything, since it allows of no real addition, as 
Aristotle demonstrated in Metaphysics B. From Aquinas onwards, theore- 
ticians of the doctrine of the transcendentals had tried to circumvent this 
objection by the idea of a modal explanation of being, but Guido is right: 
in a strict sence, being does not enter the definition of anything. Accord- 
ing to Guido, Avicenna expressed the same thought with his much- 
debated doctrine of being as concomitant with essence. The consequence 


6t GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. IV q.1: “An ens dicat unum conceptum communem negabi- 
lem et distruibilem uno actu distibutionis pro quocumque ente cuiuslibet generis praedica- 
bilis”, edited by S.F. BROWN in “Guido Terrena and the Unity of the Concept of Being", in 
Documenti e Studi 3 (1992), 599-631, at 613-31. 

65 See GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. IV q.1, ed. BROWN, 622: “univocatem conceptus analo- 
gi” 

$6 See S.F. BROWN, “Guido Terrena and the Unity of the Concept of Being”, 608-10. 

$7 See GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. IV q.1, ed. BROWN, 622: “ens dicit unum conceptum 
communem abstrahibilem a quocumque ente, non tamen univocum, nec etiam aequivo- 
cum, sed analogum." 


68 GUIDO TERRENI, Quodl. IV q.1, ed. BROWN, 622-23. 
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is that if the transcendentals do not pertain to a thing’s essence, they are 
not the end-point to which the quidditative ratio of a thing is reduced. 
Much the same way as Aristotle would have answered, the highest genera 
are the end points of conceptual analysis and the univocal foundations of 
definitions according to Guido Terrena. 


(4) Interlude 


In the conclusion of his survey-article “Carmelite Quodlibeta," Chris 
Schabel adds colour to the judgement of Etienne Gilson that for want of 
distinctive doctrines, the Carmelite masters can hardly be said to form a 
school. Their independence from one another prevents their siding en bloc 
with either the Dominican or the Franciscan schools, which Schabel inter- 
prets with sympathy: “loyal to neither Scotus or Aquinas, they are ‘impar- 
tial’ and independent contemporary participants in discussions of topics 
on which, with notable exceptions, the lines had already been drawn be- 
tween Franciscans and Dominicans."? One might add that, as long as the 
Dominican and Franciscan schools establish the standard by which to 
judge doctrinal cohesion, assessing the solidarity within religious orders 
that did not undergo the same process of discipline seems quite impossible 
from the outset. 


The doctrine of DPC is an interesting case whereby to study the for- 
mation of Carmelite identity. Opposing the privileged positions of the 
Franciscan and Dominican schools, namely the univocal concept of being 
(Franciscans) and the quidditas rei materialis (Dominicans) as first 
known, the Carmelite theologians hold that the analogical concept of be- 
ing is the first object of the intellect. But as we have seen, this apparent 
consensus is deceptive. Some Carmelites, such as Gerard of Bologna and 
Robert Walsingham, support an understanding of analogy that brings 
them close to the Dominican position, while others, like Guido Terrena, 
endorse an understanding of analogy that is near to Franciscan univocity. 


These differences qualify the range of thought within which the Car- 
melite theologians discuss the doctrine of DPC. The divergence from the 
Dominican position is easily recognizable. Robert Walsingham and Guido 
Terrena unanimously reject the quidditas rei materialis as the proper ob- 
ject of the intellect with the Scotistic argument that the unity of the intel- 
lectual potency requires an object that accounts for its fullfilment in the 
Beatific Vision. The divergence from the Franciscan position, however, is 


© Cf. C. SCHABEL, “Carmelite Quodlibeta”, 543. 
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less unequivocal. Both Robert Walsingham and Guido Terrena deny the 
univocity of being, but for opposite reasons. The former advances an un- 
derstanding of analogy that prevents the concept of being from becoming 
something apart from its referents. The latter, on the contrary, by his cri- 
tique of the univocal concept clears the way for the concept of being to 
become just that. In other words: Guido seeks to establish the very con- 
ceptus tertius communis praedicamentis that Robert challenges. 


This difference in the way both thinkers challenge the doctrine of the 
univocity of being within the context of their criticisms of the doctrine of 
DPC puts us on a track towards the characterization of a local doctrinal 
cohesion within the early Carmelite school. First of all, it is quite aston- 
ishing that the Carmelite theologians agree that ens actu is the proper ob- 
ject of the intellect. The resulting concern for the intellect’s direct access 
to actual being is a further constant in Gerard of Bologna’s, Robert 
Walsingham’s and Guido Terrena’s critiques of DPC. This concern is bi- 
ased by the simultaneous opposition to the univocity of being. That is, the 
articulation of the doctrine of the analogy of being and the critique of 
DPC are not entirely consistent, as became clear in the doctrines of Robert 
of Walsingham and Guido Terrena. Walsingham’s critique of the notion 
of the univocity of being denies a basic assumption of his critique of the 
doctrine of DPC: one cannot simultaneously repudiate the concept of be- 
ing as something distinct from its referents, on the one hand, and reject a 
proper concept of God and creatures, on the other. Similarly, Guido’s cri- 
tique of the notion of the univocity of being is at variance with his critique 
of the doctrine of DPC. For if the concept of being is a “conceptus tertius 
communis praedicamentis” and must be known in an explicit way, the 
intellect’s direct access to actual being is put in jeopardy. Despite the dif- 
ference in interests underlying the respective critiques of the univocity of 
being, these tensions attest a certain doctrinal cohesion within the early 
Carmelite school. 


This doctrinal cohesion, finally, is confirmed by the reception of the 
different concerns of members of the early Carmelite school in John 
Baconthorpe’s synthesis concerning the doctrine of being. As we shall see 
presently, the dissociation of a ‘more than univocal concept of being’ (ens 
ut praescindens) and of an analogical concept of being (ens ut con- 
cernens) enables Baconthorpe to disconnect criticism of the univocity of 
being and of the doctrine of DPC. The simultaneous acceptance of both 
concepts of being allows Baconthorpe to concede both Walsingham’s and 
Guido’s lines of criticism against the univocity of being, on the one hand, 
and to assert his proper version of DPC ex parte obiecti, on the other, that 
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is, to assert a concept proper to God primarily caused by the phantasm of 
created being, with the proviso that it is not actually conceived. 


(5) John Baconthorpe 


In the first question of the third distinction of his commentary on the first 
Book of the Sentences, John Baconthorpe raises the question: “Utrum pri- 
mum obiectum cognitionis naturalis intellectus nostri sit Deus tam intelli- 
gentia simplici quam complexa." Characteristic of Baconthorpe's elabo- 
ration of the question is the search for a first object of the intellect on the 
levels of both simple apprehension and complex understanding. In keep- 
ing with the (generally acknowledged) Scotist specification of the first 
object in respect of the orders of adequacy, generation and perfection, 
Baconthorpe treats the question of the first object of the intellect in simple 
apprehension in four articles, the second and the third of which are dedi- 
cated to the first object in the order of generation, but under different as- 
pects: "praecise stando intra cognitionem rerum materialium" and “intra 
totum ambitum entis." Finally, the fifth article deals with the question of 
the first object of the intellect in complex understanding.” I will confine 
my discussion of this text to a series of conclusions. 


(1) In the first article, Baconthorpe lists four candidates, ordered ac- 
cording to increasing generality, for the first object in the order of ade- 
quacy. The first is the quiditas rei materialis, the second the true, the third 
being and the fourth “aliquid communius et prius obicibile intellectui ente 
transcendente.""? Since Baconthorpe's description of the third position 
entails a concept of transcendent being that is already common to eris 
reale and ens rationis, 1.e., what later was called “supertranscendental be- 
ing," the movement to something even more common produces a hyper- 


7° [OANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn J Sent. d.3 q.1, ed. Cremona 1618, 83a-98b. 

71 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.3 q.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 83a: “Hic quinque: 
Primo quodnam sit primum obiectum adaequatum intellectus nostri in cognitione naturali 
simplici. Secundo quodnam sit primum obiectum primitate generationis, et hoc praecise 
stando intra cognitionem rerum materialium. Tertio quodnam sit primum obiectum primi- 
tate generationis, et hoc intra totum ambitum entis. Quarto quodnam sit primum obiectum 
primitate perfectionis. Quinto quodnam sit primum obiectum adaequationis, generationis, 
perfectionis in cognitione naturali complexa." 

? IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 83b-85a. The Cre- 
mona edition unfortunately employs a fivefold distinction, in which the arguments against 
the first opinion count as a separate position; the text in London, BL, Ms. Royal II.C.vi 
correctly presents four positions. 
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transcendental.” Despite Baconthorpe’s explicit claim to hold the third 
position and his refutation of the arguments for the fourth position, the 
fourth position, which claims that the disjunction “ens vel non ens” is 
communius et prius obicibile intellectui ente transcendente, will prove to 
be an integral part of his solution. It is worth noticing that the position that 
induced the question, 1.e., God as first known, is not represented in this 
list of possible first adequate objects of the intellect. 


(ii) In defense of the position that being is the first adequate object of 
the intellect, Baconthorpe evokes the position of Duns Scotus: being is the 
first object because of a double primacy, involving both essential and vir- 
tual community." Baconthorpe rejects the critique of Peter Auriol” and 
refers to his commentary Jn J Sent. d.25, where he goes into the matter 
more deeply.” To specify his own position, however, he proceeds to ar- 


PIOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn 1 Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 85a: “Et quia dictum 
est quod ens debet esse obiectum sub communissima ratione, ideo est quinta opinio quae 
ponit quod primum obiectum adaequatum est aliquid communius et prius obicibile intel- 
lectui ente transcendente. Quia ea ratione ponitur ens transcendens primum obiectum ada- 
equatum quia ens est commune ad ens <determinatum secundum rem et ens determina- 
tum> secundum rationem et ad universale et singulare et ad quicquid quod possit inueniri 
vel cogitari. Igitur si sit aliquid communius ente illud erit primum obiectum adaequatum. 
Sed hoc contingit invenire. Ergo etc." 

74 TOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 84b: “Hic tamen di- 
cit Scotus d. 3 q. 3 art. 2 quod, licet primum obiectum sit ipsum ens, tamen non est pri- 
mum obiectum adaequatum secundum absolutam suam communitatem essentialem. Quod 
probat quia obiectum commune communitate essentiali primum et adaequatum debet prae- 
dicari in quid de omnibus contentis. Hoc non potest dici de ente, ut probat ibidem et habe- 
tur d. 25 art. 1 et hoc maxime respectu ultimarum differentiarum et passionum; igitur 
<etc.>. Superius etiam in eodem loco ante responsionem ad quaestionem dicit quod nec 
etiam est primum obiectum adaequatum propter communitatem virtualem quia tunc Deus 
vel substantia esset primum obiectum. Dicit ergo quod ens est primum obiectum quia in 
ipso concurrit duplex primitas, essentialis scilicet et virtualitatis. Essentialem enim com- 
munitatem habet ens ad genera et species et individua et ad omnes partes essentiales, vir- 
tualem enim communitatem habet ad passiones quae virtualiter continentur in suis inferio- 
ribus. Istud reprobatur d. 25 ar. 1 et respondetur ad argumenta ibidem." 

75 TOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 84b: “Aureolus etiam 
reprobat ipsum d. 2 q. 2 a. 3 reprobatione 3 et a. 4 tenet quod ens est obiectum adaequatum 
sub ratione convenientis et ratione obiecti moventis quia de omni praedicatur in quid sicut 
color de omni colore; omnia enim quae movent intellectum sunt quiditative entia. Sed iste 
contradicit sibi quia hic concedit cum Scoto quod ens dicit communem rationem obiectalem 
et indifferentem ad omnia sua contenta et non solum negat illi quod praedicatur de eis in 
quid, sed ut habetur dist. 25 in eadem quaest. artic. 4 per tria argumenta probat quod ens non 
dicit rationem communem obiectalem ad sua contenta; igitur etc." 


76 See note 74, above. 
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gue against Scotus. If one concedes that being is not quidditatively predi- 
cated of its differences and proper passions, the solution is not to be 
sought in the combination of essential and virtual community, but rather 
in the abstraction from these aspects. As such, it is deemed to engage the 
most general aspect of being: “ens abstractum praescindens a communi- 
tate seu primitate virtuali et essentiali est magis commune, quia sic est 
penitus incontractum.””” As a result, Baconthorpe draws a distinction (the 
proof of its validity is postponed to distinction 25) between being that 
abstracts from essential and virtual commonness (ens ut praescindens), 
and being that involves such double commonness (ens ut concernens), 
silently rewriting the latter as ens concernens entia realia per se, scilicet 
substantiam et novem genera accidentium.” Both interpretations of the 
third position, the most encompassing aspect of being and real being, in- 
dicate first objects: the former ex parte intellectus, the latter ex parte 
obiecti. Both are necessary, Baconthorpe explicitly remarks, to facilitate 
the project of metaphysics.*” 


(111) In his solution, as ingenious as it is questionable, next to the third 
position (1.e., being as the proper object of the intellect in simple under- 
standing) Baconthorpe gives place to the fourth position (1.e., the disjunc- 
tion ens vel non ens as “aliquid communius et prius obicibile intellectui 
ente transcendente") as the proper object of the intellect in complex un- 
derstanding: 

Est primo notandum quod cum intellectus habeat duplicem actum, et 
simplicem, et complexum, oportet quod habeat duplex obiectum cor- 
respondens. Dico ergo quod ens est primum obiectum intellectus sim- 
plicis intelligentiae...; et ens vel non ens est primum obiectum vel pars 
obiecti primi intelligentiae complexae."' 


To underscore the originality of this solution, one could refer to Paul of 
Perugia's account of the first object of the intellect, in which he presents 


77 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In 1 Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 84b. 

78 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.l a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 85a: “Quod autem 
ens possit facere conceptum unum ut praescindens et non concernens diffuse probatur dist. 
25 art. 2 et 3.” 

7 JOANNES BACONTHORPE, In J Sent. d.3 q.1 a.1, ed. Cremona 1618, 85b. 

8° IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 85b-86b. See W. 
Goris, “After Scotus: Dispersions of Metaphysics, of the Scope of Intelligibility, and of 
the Transcendental in the Early 14th Century”, in Quaestio 8 (2008), 53-71, esp. 63-68. 

81 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 86b; Baconthorpe 
adds: “dico quod ens vel non ens est universalissimum respectu intellectus complexi, ens 
tamen est universalissimum respectu intellectus incomplexi.” 
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this position as the one introduced by Baconthorpe.? 


(iv) The following text, which I omitted in the text quoted in (iii) 
above, deserves special attention: 


loquendo de obiecto intellectus ut loquitur Philosophus et Commenta- 
tor, scilicet intelligendo de ente transcendente ad phantasmata materi- 
alia et ad ea quae possunt convinci ex phantasmatibus, ut probatur q.1 
Prol. art.3. in responsione ad argumentum Walsingham.* 


Baconthorpe specifies his concept of being in response to a position held 
by Robert Walsingham. As the logical consequence of Scotus' critique of 
Aquinas’ postulation of a /umen gloriae, Walsingham asserts that, since 
God is contained under the adequate object of the intellect, nothing pre- 
vents the /umen naturale from perceiving God as he is, on the supposition 
that God shows himself to the intellect." No less interesting than 


82 See PAULUS DE PERUSIO, In I Sent. q.14, copied in Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. 
Chigi lat. B. VI.97, ff. 20ra-21rb: “Vtrum mens humana sit imago increate trinitatis". Paul 
frames the position presented by Baconthorpe as an objection to his third conclusion, 
which asserts: "Tertia conclusio est quod primum obiectum adequatum nostri intellectus 
non est aliquid prius ente." The anonymous position is developed with the same four ar- 
guments listed by Baconthorpe in his Jn J Sent. d.3 q.1 a.1 (ed. Cremona 1618, 85a). Paul's 
refutation of the first and most important argument reads as follows (BAV, Cod. Chigi lat. 
B.VI.97, f. 21ra): “Solutio: ad primum dicitur quod falsum accipitur quod ens ideo ponitur 
primum obiectum, quia negatum in secunda conclusione est quod non est primum obiec- 
tum. Sed posito quod esset et ita esset causa quare diceremus ad argumenta, forte posset 
dici sicut dicit Baco quod in prima operatione intellectus ens est primum obiectum et in 
secunda primum obiectum est ens uel non ens. Istud ipse probat: sicut simplex intelligentia 
incipit a confusissimo incomplexo, ita oportet quod intelligentia complexa incipiat a con- 
fusissimo complexo. Sed confusissimum complexum est propositio cuius termini sunt ens 
uel non ens, puta Sortes est uel non est. Sed istud non uidetur mihi uerum, quia tunc omnis 
notitia complexa esset de propositione disiunctiua.... Dico ergo quod fundamentum huius 
opinionis non est stabile. Nam fundamentum suum est quod ideo ens uel non ens est pri- 
mum obiectum intellectus quia sequitur ‘ens, igitur ens uel non ens’; et ita ens uel non ens 
est prius quam ens. Nam sicut hoc fundamentum ualeret, hec propositio esset primum 
obiectum intellectus *formica uel non formica', quia sequitur ‘ens, igitur formica uel non 
formica', sed non e conuerso." 


83 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.1, ed. Cremona 1618, 86b. 


84 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. Prol. q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 8a: "Contrarium 
huius dicunt alii, scilicet Walsingham arguit contrarium et hoc sic. Propter talem cognitio- 
nem habendam de Deo, ad quam sufficienter lumen intellectus nostri naturale posset forti- 
ficari, non requiritur necessario altius lumen naturali ex parte intellectus nostri; sed si Deus 
vellet, in tantum fortificari posset lumen intellectus nostri naturale quod posset cognoscere 
Deum sub omni ratione, secundum quam per quodcumque aliud lumen supernaturale pote- 
rit unquam cognosci; ergo etc. Minor probatur, quia in eodem lumine, in quo potest intel- 
lectus noster in suum obiectum adaequatum, potest in omne contentum sub illo, vel saltem 
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Baconthorpe’s exact response, which comes down to the distinction be- 
tween the commonality of being, the knowledge of which we can acquire 
in this life and which comprehends both natural and supernatural knowl- 
edge," is the association of Walsingham’s position with the one defended 
by Richard Conington, a connection suggested by Baconthorpe himself.*° 
Both the disagreement on the issue of God as first known and the consen- 
sus on the possibilities of knowing God as he is by natural reason might 
be understood as showing the intimate connection between Conington’s 
positions and those of Carmelite theologians. 


(v) The distinction between the commonality of being such as we can 
acquire knowledge of it in this life, on the one hand, and such as it is com- 
prises both natural and supernatural knowledge on the other hand," diver- 
sifies the question of the first object in the order of generation. “Praecise 
stando intra cognitionem rerum materialium,” the question is whether the 
singular or the universal is the first object in the order of generation. “In- 
tra totum ambitum entis,” however, the question is rather whether God is 


sibi non repugnat ad hoc fortificari; sed Deus in quacumque ratione, qua est cognoscibilis 
a nobis (et per quodcumque lumen supernaturale) continetur sub obiecto adaequato intel- 
lectus nostri, scilicet sub ente in quantum ens; ergo etc.” 

85 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. Prol. q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 8a. 


86 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 8b: “...directe 
procedendo secundum istam opinionem voluit quidam Conington ostendere quod intellec- 
tus noster per lumen suum naturale et hoc ex parte potentiae et quod quantum ex parte 
potentiae sui etiam per suum naturale lumen sine quocumque alio lumine addito sibi pote- 
rit in supernaturalem cognitionem de Deo, si Deus velit se ostendere.” The arguments that 
Baconthorpe lists to support this position, are found in the fourth disputed question of 
Richard Conington, copied in Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat 4871, f. 4rb-6ra: 
“Quarto queritur utrum intellectum nullo supernaturali habitu eleuatum uidere deum sicut 
est includat contradictionem.” 


87 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.l, ed. Cremona 1618, 87a: “Dubitatio est 
utrum ens quod est obiectum intellectus nostri sit commune ad totum, scilicet ad Deum 
supernaturaliter notum et intelligentias, aut ad sola entia sensibilia et cognoscibilia per 
sensibilia. Et dicitur communiter quod est solum commune ad sensibilia et cognoscibilia 
ex sensibus. Et ratio est quia ens viditur esse obiectum intellectus nostri sub illa communi- 
tate sub qua potest attingi a nobis et a philosophis. Sed hoc solum est ut commune ad sen- 
sibilia et cognoscibilia ex sensibus.... Sed videtur mihi distinguendum quia aut loquimur de 
communitate entis, in cuius notitiam possumus; et sic verum est quod ens ut commune ad 
sensibilia et cognoscibilia ex sensibus est obiectum nobis adaequatum. Aut loquimur de 
communitate entis illimitata ad supernaturalia et naturalia, in quam non possumus; et sic 
dico quod ens ut commune ad ens naturale et supernaturale est obiectum intellectus nostri. 
Unde ista stant simul quod nos non possumus in alicuius cognitionem et tamen quod con- 
tinetur sub obiecto nostro adaequato." 
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the first object in the order of generation. Both for the thesis that the sin- 
gular is the first known and for the thesis that God is the first known, 
Baconthorpe refers to Conington and extensively quotes from his writ- 
ings." Once more, his strategy aims at mediation: the singular and God 
are accommodated, within their respective domains, as first known ex 
parte obiecti in the order of generation, whereas being as the most univer- 
sal is first known ex parte intellectus." Unsurprisingly, this double pri- 
macy ex parte obiecti in the order of generation is exactly reduplicated as 
primacy in the order of perfection, as is the primacy of being ex parte in- 
tellectus.”° 


(vi) The discussion of the doctrine of DPC, to which Baconthorpe de- 
votes the first question of the third distinction of his commentary on the 
first Book of the Sentences, is a discussion with Conington’s version of 
this doctrine, which Baconthorpe confines to the orders of generation and 
perfection. He reduces Conington’s arguments to two main theses, of 
which only the first is rejected: 


Sed est hic intelligendum quod iste Doctor intendit duo probare. Unum 
quod quantum est ex parte obiecti phantasma creaturae primo actualiter 
et de facto causat conceptum soli Deo proprium, et in hoc non teneo 
cum eo nec probant argumenta sua hoc, sed solum probant quod ita 


88 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 aa.2-3, ed. Cremona 1618, 88a-96a. The 
reference to Conington’s doctrine of God as first known in the third article bears upon his 
first ordinary question, the reference to the direct intellectual cognition of the singular in 
the second article to Conington’s Quod. I q.4. 


8 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.2, ed. Cremona 1618, 89ab: “Ad istum ar- 
ticulum dico quod obiectum quod primo modo natum est generare cognitionem in intellec- 
tu potest accipi ex duplici parte. Aut enim accipitur ex parte intellectus praecise et per 
istum modum dico quod primum obiectum primitate generationis est universale, quod est 
ens transcendens abstractivum. Aut accipitur ex parte obiecti praecise et sic saltem post 
Deum, de quo 3. art., dico quod primum obiectum primitate generationis est singulare.” 

°° TOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.1 a.4, ed. Cremona 1618, 96b: “Quartus arti- 
culus de primo obiecto primitate perfectionis. Vbi dico quod si accipiatur primum primita- 
te perfectionis ex parte obiecti, absolute loquendo iste terminis singularis Deus est primum 
obiectum. Quia illud quod in quolibet analogo continetur tanquam primum est primum 
perfectione (ut patet de substantia et accidente in ente). Sed Deus in ente analogo ad Deum 
et creaturas, quod est obiectum intellectus (ut visum est prius), continetur tanquam pri- 
mum. Ergo primum perfectione. Si autem loquamur de rebus materialibus praecise in co- 
gnitione simplici, de qua nunc loquimur, sic ex parte obiecti singulare materiale est pri- 
mum perfectione, quia perfectiorem causat conceptum.... Sed si loquamur de perfectione 
large loquendo, volendo quod perfectius prius perficit intellectum, sic dico quod ens est 
primum obiectum primitate perfectionis, quia intellectus incipit a confuso, idest a confusi- 
simis (secundum Commentatorem) et tale est summe transcendens." 
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cognoscitur Deus in conceptu creaturae sicut partes in conceptu totius; 
sed partes non concipiuntur in toto nisi unitive et confuse tantum, non 
actualiter secundum sua propria. Secundum (in quo potest teneri) est 
quod phantasma creaturae quantum est ex parte obiecti primo natum est 
generare conceptum soli Deo proprium, licet non actualiter.”! 


Accepting this second thesis, Baconthorpe advances several arguments for 
such primacy of God in the generation of knowledge ex parte obiecti, in- 
cluding the very argument that Walsingham had rejected, namely that 
creatures are essentially dependent on God as accidents on substance, in 
such a way that God is the first known in the phantasmata of creatures." 


In distinction twenty-five, to which he referred as providing the proof 
of the validity of the distinction between ens ut praescindens and ens ut 
concernens, Baconthorpe presents the position of Walsingham as denying 
a common abstract concept of being apart from its contents, that 1s, deny- 
ing the very distinction Baconthorpe himself wants to establish.” In the 
third article, Baconthorpe determines that 


ens dictum de Deo et creatura potest dupliciter accipi: uno modo tam- 
quam unum abstractum praedicatum, ita videlicet quod non concernat 
sua contenta, scilicet Deum et creaturam, sicut participantia ipsum 
secundum eandem rationem, vel secundum diversam rationem; alio 
modo tamquam aliquo praedicatum abstractum concernens sua con- 
tenta, vel secundum eandem rationem, vel secundum diversam. 


This distinction endeavours to reconcile the diverse positions in the Car- 
melite school. With Guido Terrena, he affirms that there is one concept of 


?! IoANNES BACONTHORPE, In 1 Sent. d.3 q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 94a. 


?? IoANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.3 q.1, ed. Cremona 1618, 94a-b: *Et hoc probatur 
primo per argumentum superius factum de analogia entis argumento secundo in fine 4. dicti 
eorum. Et hoc plus declaro sic. Phylosophus 4. Metaph. tex. com. 1 postquam probavit quod 
metaphysica est de ente analogo ad substantiam et accidens, statim concludit quod ipsa est de 
substantia tanquam de primo contento in ente, ad quod omnia accidentia habent attributio- 
nem, sic dicens: *Ubique vero proprie primi est scientia, et ex quo alia pendent et propter 
quod dicuntur. Igitur si hoc est substantia, etc.’ Sed certum est quod in habitu metaphysico, 
qui est habitus compositus ex phantasmatibus creaturarum, ita bene substantiae creatae attri- 
buuntur et pendent a substantia prima increata, sicut accidentia a substantia. Igitur simpliciter 
in phantasmate creaturae est conceptus Dei." The "argumentum superius factum de analogia 
entis" reads as follows: “Item. Ut innuitur in tertio dicto argumento primo conceptus, qui 
primo occurrit nobis, qui est totalis conceptus Dei et creaturae est conceptus analogus, scilicet 
entis. Sed conceptus analogi quantum est ex parte rei primo causat conceptum in intellectu de 
eo quod est principale significatum in ente, quod est Deus. Sequitur ergo quod primum quod 
cognoscitur ex phantasmate creaturae erit Deus" (ed. Cremona 1618, 94a). 

?5 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.25 q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 265b-266a. 


°4 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, Jn I Sent. d.25 q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 263b. 
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being apart from what falls under it, and this concept is not only close to 
univocity, as Guido argues, but is even more of a unity than a univocal 
concept: 
ens ut est unum praedicatum abstractum a Deo et creatura non est 
solum commune praedicatum Deo et creaturae, sed praedicatum quid- 
ditativum; nec est univocum, nec aequivocum, nec analogum, sed 
unum maiori et abstractiori unitate et communitate quam sit unitas 
univocationis.”° 


With Gerard of Bologna and Robert Walsingham, on the other hand, he 
acknowledges that “ens ut concernens sua contenta, scilicet Deum et crea- 
turam, est praedicatum aequivocum et analogum, non autem univocum."? 
Thus, the univocal concept of being is the first adequate object ex parte 
intellectus, and the equivocal or analogical concept of being is the first 
adequate object ex parte obiecti. 


In his commentary on the Sentences John Baconthorpe gives an elabo- 
rate overview of the ways in which Carmelite theologians were involved 
in the intellectual debates in the early fourteenth century, establishing a 
doctrinal synthesis that does justice to their various perspectives. Of 
course, this reconciliatory position 1s but a particular view on the matter. 
Yet it may serve to verify the doctrinal tensions that enable us to assess 
the doctrinal cohesion within the early Carmelite School. As I have tried 
to show 1n this essay, the discussion with both the Dominican and the 
Fransciscan school on the issue of the first object of understanding re- 
sulted in a variety of positions that are established on the simultaneous 
opposition to the doctrine of Deus, primum cognitum and the doctrine of 
the univocity of the concept of being. The Carmelite theologians unani- 
mously understood that actual being is the proper object of the intellect; 
their proper contribution to the Scholastic debate on the first object of un- 
derstanding, therefore, is their emphatic concern for the intellect's direct 
access to actual being. 
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?5 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.25 q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 264a-b. 
?6 IOANNES BACONTHORPE, In I Sent. d.25 q.1 a.3, ed. Cremona 1618, 264b. 


IV. THE BENEDICTINES 
AND THE CISTERCIANS 


UT NOSTRA RELIGIONE REFLOREAT STUDIUM: 
THE STUDIA OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 


THOMAS SULLIVAN, OSB 


n the thirteenth century, the monastic orders—Benedictine, Cluniac and 

Cistercian—became conscious of their need to relate to the university 
and the disciplines taught there if they were to maintain their past tradi- 
tions of learning. In the following centuries they sought educated monks 
capable of serving their abbeys, staffing their dependencies and adminis- 
tering their diverse resources, and looked as well for educated men quali- 
fied to serve the needs of their orders. Their goal was a cadre of univer- 
sity-trained monks serving abbey and order as preachers, teachers and 
administrators. To these ends, thousands of monks were sent to the uni- 
versities at considerable expense of time, energy and money “ut nostra 
religione refloreat studium." 


My studies to date have focused primarily on identifying these univer- 
sity monks, especially at Paris, both the high-fliers who spent consider- 
able time at the university and attained some degree of intellectual renown 
as well as those who achieved a smattering of university learning and who 
may have been capable of lecturing to their homebound brethren.” Such 
personnel allowed monasteries to introduce claustral lectures, establish 
internal studia and staff university studia, all for the sake of the education 
of their brethren. In this essay, however, rather than studying university 
monks as individuals or as individuals in groups, I would like to turn my 
attention to the studia of the monastic orders, surveying those either 
united to, or distinct from, a university, as well as those at the regional or 
provincial and local levels. 


! Documents Illustrating the Activities of the General and Provincial Chapters of the 
English Black Monks, 1215-1540 1, ed. W.A. PANTIN (Camden Third Series 45), London 
1931, 57. 

? See T. SULLIVAN, Benedictine Monks at the University of Paris, A.D. 1229-1500: A 
Biographical Register (Education and Society in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 4), 
Leiden 1995; IDEM, Parisian Licentiates in Theology, A.D. 1373-1500: A Biographical 
Register 1: The Religious Orders (Education and Society in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance 18), Leiden-New York 2004. 

Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 529-548 
© BREPOLS ® PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100989 
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I. Legislative and Administrative Context 


It is important to understand the complex contexts—administrative as well 
as legislative—framing and shaping monastic educational activities in the 
late Middle Ages, and to be alert to the ways in which context influenced 
the foundation, development and maintenance of the studia of the differ- 
ent monastic orders. Just as the mendicant orders established a strict hier- 
archy of schools in their educational system that mirrored their constitu- 
tional and administrative arrangements,’ so the monastic studia reflected 
the constitutional and administrative arrangements of their respective or- 
ders. Three complementary and overlapping bodies of legislation must 
also be kept in mind: papal and conciliar legislation, the statutes and di- 
rectives of general and provincial chapters, and the statutes published for 
the individual monastic studia.* 


Pope Benedict XII’s legislation for the monastic orders, Fulgens sicut 
stella’ of 1335, addressed to the Cistercians, and Summi magistri,° ad- 
dressed to the monachi nigri, is rightly understood as watershed legisla- 
tion deserving the characterization as “the most concerted attempt at mo- 
nastic reform in the later Middle Ages.” These bulls cover much the same 
territory, each treating of administration, observance and studies. In the 
sections devoted to studies, the Pope, a Cistercian monk and Parisian 
Master of Theology, demanded that in every house of any size a master 
should give instruction “in scientiis primitivis.” He permitted generous 


? J, HOURLIER, L'âge classique (1140-1378) : Les religieux (Histoire du Droit et des Ins- 
titutions de l'Église en Occident 10), Paris 1974, 113-18; M. TEEUWEN, The Vocabulary of 
Intellectual Life in the Middle Ages (CIVICIMA : Études sur le vocabulaire intellectuel du 
moyen áge 10), Turnhout 2003, 141-42. 

^ J.G. CLARK, “University Monks in Late Medieval England", in Medieval Monastic 
Education, ed. G. FERZOCO and C. MUESSIG, London-New York 2000, 56-71. 

? Statuta capitulorum generalium ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad annum 1786, 
ed. A. TRILHE et J.-M. CANIVEZ, 8 vols. (Bibliothéque de la Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiasti- 
que 9-14), Louvain 1933-1941; see vol. 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 410-36. 

6 Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae a synodo verolamiensi A.D. CCCC XLVI ad 
londinensem A.D. M DCCXVII. Accedunt constitutiones et alia ad historiam Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae spectantia 2, ed. D. WILKINS, London 1737, 547-86. See also L. DELISLE, 
“L’enquête de 1338 sur la fortune des établissements de l'ordre de Saint-Benoît”, in Noti- 
ces et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale 39 (1901), 365-66; P. RACINET, 
*La réforme de Benoit XII et la situation des monastéres bénédictins au nord de la Loire 
dans la première moitié du XIV? siècle”, in Naissance et fonctionnement des réseaux mo- 
nastiques et canoniaux. Actes du Premier Colloque International du CERCOM Saint- 
Étienne, 16-18 Septembre 1985 (Travaux et recherche 1), Saint-Étienne 1991, 551-92. 
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allowances for monastic students and masters in the schools and ordered 
that studia be established and maintained in each ecclesiastical province.’ 


Because papal legislation was mediated through the general or pro- 
vincial chapters, and because statutes for individual studia were fre- 
quently published at general chapters, capitular statutes and decisions are 
frequently the best sources of information about monastic studia. Scholars 
are fortunate to have ready at hand editions of the statutes of the Cister- 
cian general chapters, of the statutes, visitation reports and minutes of the 
Cluniac general chapters," and the provincial records of the English black 
monks.’ Records of other Benedictine provincial chapters are dispersed 
and frequently incomplete. In the early twentieth century, Dom Ursmer 
Berlière began to collect and published a dossier of references to these 
chapters. '° 


The administrative and constitutional contexts of the various studia 
are directed by the degree to which the order is centralized. The Cistercian 
Order can be characterized as one with a strongly centralized organization 
which transcended national frontiers; the Order organized itself around an 
annual chapter and a system of visitations arranged according to filia- 
tion." The Cluniac Order acted as a centralized organization with the vast 
majority of its houses situated in France. Though the abbots of Cluny 
governed the Order by means of statutory legislation, the abbots and pri- 
ors of the Order met annually at a general chapter. The Order was organ- 
ized into ten provinces for purposes of annual visitation." 


7 P. MCDONALD, “The Papacy and Monastic Observance in the Middle Ages: The Be- 
nedictines in England", in The Journal of Religious History 14 (1986), 117-32, at 117, 
121. 

* HOURLIER, L'âge classique, 375-92; Statuts, chapitres généraux et visites de l'ordre de 
Cluny, éd. G. CHARVIN, 9 vols., Paris 1965-1982. 

? Documents, ed. PANTIN. The records of the earlier provincial chapters and the later ge- 
neral chapters allow us to see in some detail the efforts made by the monachi nigri to link 
abbey and university in England. 

10 See U. BERLIERE, “Les chapitres généraux de l'ordre de S. Benoit”, in RB 18 (1901), 
364-98 and RB 19 (1902), 38-75, 268-78, 374-411; IDEM, in Mélanges d'histoire bénédic- 
tine (4° serie), Maredsous 1902, 52-171; IDEM, “Notes supplémentaires ”, in RB 22 (1906), 
377-97. 

!! See L.J. LEKAL, The Cistercians: Ideals and Reality, Kent, OH 1977; M. PACAUT, Les 
moines blancs : Histoire de l'ordre de Citeaux, Paris 1993. 

12 See G. DE VALOUS, Le monachisme clunisien des origines au XV° siècle : vie intérieu- 
re des monastères et organisation de l'ordre, 2 vols., Paris? 1970; M. PAUCAUT, L'Ordre 
de Cluny: 909-1789, Paris 1986. 
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The Benedictine Order —which Pope Leo XIII is said to have once 
characterized as an ordo sine ordine—was quite a different story. Popes 
from Innocent III to Benedict XII had attempted to remedy this lack of 
centralization by federating the self-governing Benedictine houses accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical province. Though popes insisted on triennial provin- 
cial chapters and triennial visitations in each province, the independent 
mentality and autonomous spirit of the Benedictine communities re- 
mained strong. The Benedictine provincial chapters, when they did meet, 
were less authoritative than those of the other monastic and mendicant 
orders, and so the constitutional problem of getting them to act in concert 
remained perpetually on the agenda, never to be realized fully, even to 
this day. Note should be taken of the English Benedictines, however. In 
1336 Summi magistri united the two English monastic provinces of Can- 
terbury and York into one, an arrangement that continued productively 
until the suppression of the monasteries. And while some of the great 
houses stood apart from the rest, the English province worked together 
fairly well under the direction of abbots-president chosen at the chapters. 


Especially among the French Benedictine houses are found what, for 
our purposes, might be called “congregations,” that is, groupings of mul- 
tiple dependencies under the control of a single motherhouse. Examples of 
this sort of congregation are numerous, particularly in France where we 
find great houses such as Saint-Denis-en-France and Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, each with twenty dependencies, or Marmoutier with 270 and Saint- 
Victor in Marseilles with 380 dependencies.'? Papal legislation insisted 
that these “congregations” or ordines meet at annual “general chapters” 
(as opposed to the triennial “provincial chapters,” to which the mother- 
houses were obliged as well) for the purpose of reform and common ob- 


16 
servance. 


Other groupings of this sort are found in the Order of Cluny: abbeys 
or priories, which were part of the ordo cluniacensis but had established 


BU, BERLIERE, “Innocent III et la réorganisation des monastères bénédictins”, in RB 32 
(1926), 22-42,146-49; IDEM, “Honorius III et les monastères bénédictins”, in Revue Belge 
de Philologie et d'Histoire 2 (1923), 237-65, 461-84. D. KNOWLES, The Religious Orders 
in England. II, Cambridge 1959, 3-8, 24-25, stated that Summi magistri attempted “to 
make of the uncentralized monks a prosperous, efficient and well disciplined body.” 

Concilia 2, ed. WILKINS, 551. 

15 P.-R. GAUSSIN, L'Europe des ordres et des congrégations : Des Bénédictins aux Men- 
diants (VI°-XVI siècle), Saint-Etienne 1984, 147, 163, 139, 129, 132 respectively. 

16 Concilia 2, ed. WILKINS, 552-55. 
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semi-independent identities. Moissac, an abbey of the order with thirty-six 
dependencies," and Saint-Martin-des-Champs, one of the five daughters 
of Cluny with twenty-nine dependencies, are good examples of this type 
of “sub-congregation.” 


II. University studia 


Every new monk passed through the novitiate and a subsequent number of 
years as a junior in the tutelage of a senior monk. To the study of the 
Regula Benedicti in the novitiate were added other texts and collections of 
texts, such as the profession formula and the corpus of canons relating to 
monastic life. Along with their commentaries, these works were utilized 
to convey core monastic values. Beyond these texts, novices were ex- 
pected to acquire knowledge of more practical skills, especially in the 
realm of the liturgy. In some houses this was complemented by some 
practical training in music. Depending on their level of proficiency, nov- 
ices and junior monks most likely received some instruction in Latin 
grammar as well. 


Having successfully navigated the initial stages of monastic formation 
and demonstrated an aptitude for learning or for patronage, these young 
monks were sent to the university to begin their courses of study. Various 
residential options were to be had. A monk professed of a monastery situ- 
ated in a university town likely lived and studied in his own monastery, 
and a monk from a house dependent on such a monastery would probably 
do the same. For the monk coming from a distance, lodging with seculars 
was a possibility, as was a place in a secular college.'? Monasteries with 
priories in a university towns or properties there made these available to 
the monk-scholar; some houses purchased properties in town in order to 
provide a residence for student monks.” Finally, monks coming from a 


17 N. DE PENA, Les moines de l'abbaye de Moissac de 1295 à 1334 (Cahiers Mabillon 1), 
Turnhout 2001. 

15 GAUSSIN, L'Europe, 136; DE VALOUS, Le monachisme 2, 213, 201-2, respectively. 

' Pierre Roger (the future Pope Clement VI) came to Paris ca. 1307 and perhaps studied 
in the College de Narbonne. Numerous Cluniac and Benedictine monks were received as 
hospites of the Collège de Sorbonne; one of these latter monastic hospites is also known to 
have studied in the College de Coqueret. See SULLIVAN, Benedictine Monks, passim; Le 
Registre de prét de la bibliothéque du collége de Sorbonne, 1402-1536 : Diarium Biblio- 
thecae Sorbonae, Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, ms 3323, éd. J. VIELLIARD et M.-H. JUL- 
LIEN DE POMMEROL, Paris 2000, passim. 

? See C.H. BERMAN, “Monastic Hospices in Southern France and Colleges in Montpel- 
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distance might be housed either in the studium maintained at the univer- 
sity by his order, congregation or monastery. 


It is this last possibility—the university studium—that is of interest. 
Listed in John Fletcher’s typology of academic colleges are those created 
for members of religious orders. These provided support for members of 
specific religious orders or for provinces of an order or for those from in- 
dividual monasteries, sheltering undergraduates, graduates and teachers 
according to the types of students sent by the particular monastic body 
and its requirements.” Between 1200 and 1500, numerous studia were 
discussed or attempted at the universities, some never really managing to 
get off the ground.” However, at least twenty-one studia were success- 
fully founded at twelve different universities: seven Benedictine studia at 
four universities,” four Cluniac at four universities," and ten Cistercian at 
nine universities.? Foundation dates for these are evenly distributed 
through the late Middle Ages: eight in the thirteenth century, eight in the 
fourteenth, and five in the fifteenth century. 


Fletcher could have further refined his description by noting that the 


lier, Toulouse, Paris, and Oxford: The Cistercian Presence", in Revue d'histoire ecclésias- 
tique 102 (2007), 747-80. 

?! JM. FLETCHER, “The History of Academic Colleges: Problems and Prospects”, in 7 
collegi universitari in Europa tra il xiv e il xviii secolo. Atti del convegno di studi della 
Commissione Internazionale per la Storia delle Università. Siena-Bologna, 16-19 Maggio 
1998, a cura di D. MAFFEI e H. DE RIDDER-SYMOENS, Milano 1991, 13-22, esp. 16. 

? Two examples come to mind: the so-called Collège de Fleury at Paris; see H. 
DENIFLE, “Das erste Studienhaus der Benedictiner an der Universität Paris", in ALKG 1 
(1885), 570-83; T. SULLIVAN, “Studia monastica: Benedictine and Cluniac Monks at the 
University of Paris, 1229-1500." Ph.D. Dissertation, The University of Wisconsin, 1982, 
10-12; A. VIDIER, *L'hótel de Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire à Paris (1258-1421)", in Bulletin de 
la société de l'histoire de Paris et l'Ile de France 40 (1913), 204-15; and the Cistercian 
college at Cologne, see J. M. GROTHE, “Cistercians and Higher Education in the Late Mid- 
dle Ages with a Special Reference to Heidelberg." Ph.D. Dissertation, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1976, 77-81. 

? U, BERLIÈRE, “Les collèges bénédictins aux universités du moyen-âge”, in RB 10 
(1893), 145-58. 

4 J. LECLERCQ, “Les études universitaires dans l'ordre de Cluny”, in Mélanges bénédic- 
tins publié à l'occasion du XIV° centénaire de la mort de Saint-Benoît par les moines de 
l'abbaye de Saint-Jéróme de Rome, Abbaye de Saint- Wandrille 1947, 351-71. 

?5 LEKAI, The Cistercians, 77-90, 414-15; IDEM, “Introduction à l'étude des collèges cis- 
terciens en France avant la Réformation", in Analecta Cisterciensia 25 (1969), 145-79; R. 
SCHNEIDER, “Studium und Zisterzienserorden", in Schulen und Studium im Sozialen Wan- 
del des Hohen und Spáten Mittelalters, hrsg. v. J. FRIED, Sigmaringen 1986, 321-50. 
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studia of the monastic orders could be classified by type as well: mixed or 
non-mixed. There were at least four studia of the mixed sort, that is, foun- 
dations hosting not only an academic community of scholares but also a 
resident monastic community of claustrales. These mixed houses were 
one of the ways by which religious attempted to foster a link between the 
disciplina of the cloistered life and the doctrina of the university." 


(a) Benedictines 


Five of the seven Benedictine studia were founded at Oxford”? and Paris 
by large and wealthy monasteries. The Parisian house of studies of the 
monks of the royal abbey of Saint-Denis-en-France, established sometime 
in or before 1229, is the earliest of all the monastic university studia. 
While the number of students that the house supported appears never to 
have been very large, its impact on the University and in the city was sub- 
stantial.” A century later, in 1329, the monks of Marmoutier were granted 
properties by Geoffroy du Plessis to be used to found a house of studies at 
Paris. 


At Oxford, Durham Cathedral Priory founded a cell for its students 
sometime between 1286 and 1291, and ca. 1380-1381 this cell was trans- 
formed into Durham College. Canterbury Cathedral Priory founded its 


26 S.C, FERRUOLO, The Origins of the University: The Schools of Paris and Their Crit- 
ics, 1100-1215, Stanford 1985, 313. 

? See A. LEOTAUD and R.G.M. MCHARDY, “The Benedictines at Oxford, 1283-1539", 
in Benedictines in Oxford, ed. H. WANSBROUGH and A. MARRET-CROSBY, London 1997, 
20-36; J.G. CLARK, "University Monks in Late Medieval England", 56-71. 

?* D. NEBBIAI-DALLA GUARDA, “Le collège de Paris de l'abbaye de Saint-Denis-en- 
France (XI-XVII? siècle)”, in Sous la règle de saint Benoît : Structures monastiques et 
sociétés en France du Moyen Áge à l'époque moderne. Abbaye bénédictine Sainte-Marie 
de Paris, 23-25 octobre 1980 (Hautes études médiévales et modernes 47), Genéve 1982, 
461-88. 

? At the time of the university computus of 1329-1330, monks from Marmoutier and its 
dependencies studying at Paris numbered twenty-two; see W.J. COURTENAY, Parisian 
Scholars in the Early Fourteenth Century. A Social Portrait (Cambridge Studies in Me- 
dieval Life and Thought: Fourth Series 41), Cambridge-New York 1999, 4, 5, 219. 

3° H E.D. BLAKISTON, “Some Durham College Rolls", in Collectanea (Third Series), ed. 
M. Burrows, Oxford 1896, 1-76; R.B. DOBSON, Durham Priory 1400-1450 (Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought: Third Series 6), Cambridge 1973, 343-59; IDEM, 
“The Black Monks of Durham and Canterbury Colleges: Comparisons and Contrasts”, in 
Benedictines in Oxford, 61-78; M.R. FOSTER, “Durham Monks at Oxford, c. 1286-1381. A 
House of Study and Its Inmates”, in Oxoniensia 55 (1990), 99-114; D.M. SMITH, The 
Heads of Religious Houses: England and Wales, III. 1377-1540, Cambridge 2008, 138-40. 
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college at Oxford ca. 1361-1363. Thanks to the survival of many of their 
original sources, these two studia may well be the best documented mo- 
nastic educational establishments of medieval Christendom. 


The monks of Gloucester made a foundation at Oxford in 1283; soon 
afterwards, in 1291, this house was transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
presidents of the English Benedictine province and became the provincial 
house of studies. Buildings for common use were paid for from contribu- 
tions of all the abbeys, and individual monasteries built student rooms for 
its own monks. The Abbey of Malmesbury owned the land on which the 
studium was constituted and appointed a prior loci, while the Abbot of 
Abingdon appointed the more important prior studentium, who reported 
to the provincial abbot’s president.” After a history of starts and stops, a 
college at Cambridge was finally established in 1428 under the direction 
of the Abbot of Crowland. The house, never large, was known by 1480 as 
Buckingham College. It had no legal identity apart from the abbeys which 
owned it.” 


One of the more spectacular Benedictine university studia was the 
Collège Saint-Benoit-Saint-Germain, founded at Montpellier in 1368 by 
Pope Urban V as a dependency of the Abbey of Saint-Victor in Mar- 
seilles. À mixed college, its personnel included monks and secular clergy 
as well as students. The monastic personnel included a prior and his so- 
cius, a subprior, a cantor, sacristan and subsacristan. In addition to these 
administrators were other monks: two priests, two deacons and two pueri. 
The secular clergy consisted of twelve priests charged with the divine ser- 
vice. The students were to number fifty: eighteen monks from among the 
“congregation” Saint-Victor (six studying the arts and twelve canon law), 
thirty-two from the region's Benedictine monasteries, and a complement 
of twelve medical students, who lived under their own procurator. This 
group carried the name of the Collége de Mende or the Collége des 
Douze-Médecins.** 


31 Dogson, “The Black Monks”, in Benedictines in Oxford, 61-78; SMITH, The Heads of 
Religious Houses, 135-38. 

32 J, CAMPBELL, “Gloucester College”, in Benedictines in Oxford, 37-47; SMITH, The 
Heads of Religious Houses, 140-41. 

3 D.R. LEADER, A History of the University of Cambridge I. The University to 1546, 
Cambridge 1988, 48-49; P. CUNICH, “Part One: Fifteenth Century to Mid-Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, 1428-1531: Proto-Magdelene”, in A History of Magdalene College Cambridge 1428- 
1988, ed. CUNICH et al., Cambridge 1994, 1-30; SMITH, The Heads of Religious Houses, 100-1. 
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Benedictine monks were generally free to choose either theology or 
canon law? for their studies. Though Pope Urban’s foundation at Mont- 
pellier was designed for monks in canon law, none of the other Benedic- 
tine university studia had its course of studies predetermined. Of the 470 
Benedictines studying at Paris whose choice of a faculty is known, 70% 
studied canon law and 30% theology." A larger proportion of monks at 
Oxford (84%) studied theology while the remainder studied in one of the 
two law faculties.** 


(b) Cluniacs 


The Order of Cluny was responsible for university studia at Paris, Avi- 
gnon and Dole, in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, re- 
spectively. The Parisian studium, the Collége de Cluny, was established in 
1258-1260 for around twenty-five-to-thirty monk-scholars.? That at Avi- 
gnon, the Collége Saint-Martial, founded in 1379, was a mixed-type 
studium housing twelve claustrales and twelve scholares." Founded at 


1789, éd. M. FOURNIER, 4 vols., Paris 1890-1894; see vol. 2, 113, 123, 130-31, 133-34, 
137, 145, 149-50, 158, 161, 169, 174, 182-83, 191, 222-23, 235-36, 257-58, 284, 294, 296- 
97; BERLIÈRE, “Les collèges bénédictins", 155-56; D. NEBBIAI-DALLA GUARDA, La biblio- 
thèque de l'Abbaye Saint-Victor de Marseille (XI°-XV‘siécle) (Documents, études et reper- 
toires : Histoire des bibliothéques médiévales 74), Paris 2005, 63-69. 

35 See J. VERGER, “Moines, chanoines et collèges reguliers dans les universités du Midi 
au Moyen Âge”, in Naissance et fonctionnement des réseaux monastiques et canoniaux 
(CERCOM : Travaux et recherches 1), 511-49; H. GILLES, “Les moines juristes”, in 
L'Église et le droit dans le Midi (XIII°-XIV° siècles) (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 29), Toulouse 
1994, 75-100; J.-M. MAz, “Les moines et le droit : Enquéte sur la culture juridique dans 
les abbayes du diocèse d’Angers à la fin du Moyen-Âge”, in Annales de Bretagne 112 
(2005), 85-100. 

?6 Les statuts et privilèges 2, éd. FOURNIER, 114. 


37 T. SULLIVAN, “The Monastic Orders at the Medieval University of Paris: A Prosopo- 
graphical Analysis", in Université Catholique au Moyen-Age. Actes du Quatrième Sympo- 
sium Katholieke Universiteit Leuven 11-14 mai 2005, éd. P. HURTUBISE, Paris 2007, 345-76. 

38 R.B. DOBSON, “The Religious Orders, 1370-1540”, in The History of the University of 
Oxford 2, ed. J.I. CATTO and R. EVANS, Oxford 1992, 544-46, 552-54, 571; J.A. BRUN- 
DAGE, “The Monk as Lawyer”, in The Jurist 39 (1979), 423-34, esp. 433. 

?? P, RACINET, “Les collèges clunisiens, créations tardives et espoirs déçus (fin XIIS- 
XVI" siècles)”, in Voyages en histoire : Mélanges offerts à Paul Gerbod, éd. C.-I. BRELOT 
et J.L. MAYAUD, Paris 1995, 25-41. 

4 Les statuts et privilèges 2, éd. FOURNIER, 320, 322, 326, 383-84, 404, 425; U. 
BERLIERE, “Le collège de St-Martial d'Avignon", in RB 11 (1894), 346-57; G. DE VALOUS, 
“Un collège clunisien : le prieuré-collège de St-Martial d'Avignon", in Revue Mabillon 18 
(1928), 284-301; RACINET, “Les collèges clunisiens”, 25-41. 
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the University of Dóle in 1491 by the Grand-Prior of Cluny, the Collège 
Saint-Jérôme was designed for ten Cluniac students studying at that uni- 
versity."! 


In addition to these studia, the Cluniac abbey of Moissac maintained a 
house of studies for student-monks at its dependent priory in Toulouse, 
Saint-Pierre-des-Cuisines. The students there were granted annual bursae 
to support them in their studies and were governed by a prior scolarium 
de coquinis who existed alongside the house's regular prior. While this 
house was not established as a mixed-type college, it seems to have de- 
veloped into one. Both Saint-Pierre and la Daurade," another priory of 
Moissac at Toulouse, are referred to in the University statutes from 
1314." 


Cluniac statutes and definitions from as early as 1276 indicate clearly 
that the Parisian studium was to be primarily a house of theological stud- 
ies. Allowance was made for those who needed preparatory studies in 
logic or dialectic.“ Studies in canon law were forbidden in the Cluniac 
studium in 1289 unless permission was obtained from the abbot of 
Cluny.“ Monks were directed to Orléans, Toulouse, Montpellier and Avi- 
gnon for the study of the decretals.“ In 1378, however, provision was 
made for studies in canon law at Paris; it was suggested that the legal 
scholars live at Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre (the church there functioned as a 
meeting place of the Faculty of Arts), chosen perhaps for its proximity to 
the law schools." 


^! Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 5, éd. CHARVIN, 530 and n. 2; J.-A. BESSE, “Mélanges 
d'histoire monastique. I. Notes sur le collège de Saint-Jéróme de Dole”, in Revue Mabillon 
1 (1905), 273-80. 

? An entry for the Prior of la Daurade was included in the 1329-1330 computus of the 
University of Paris. He should be identified as Bonafous de Durfort, who served as Prior of la 
Daurade between 1320 and 1361; see É. DELARUELLE, “Daurade”, in DHGE 16 (1960), 97- 
107; COURTENAY, Parisian Scholars, 100, 222; PENA, Les moines de Moissac, 12, 17. 

? Saint-Pierre des Cuisines and la Daurade are mentioned in the university statutes in 
1314. References are made to the “domus de Coquinis" as a locus for studies in papal do- 
cuments in 1341, 1343 and 1353; see Les statuts et priviléges 1, éd. FOURNIER, 457; C.E. 
SMITH, The University of Toulouse in the Middle Ages, Milwaukee 1958, 87, 117-18, 120; 
PENA, Les moines de Moissac, 14-16, 124. 

^^ Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 1, éd. CHARVIN, 65. 

5 Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 1, éd. CHARVIN, 496. 

^6 Three sets of statutes give this directive: in 1301, ca. 1314 and 1458; see Statuts... de 
l'ordre de Cluny 1, éd. CHARVIN, 83, 137, 168. 

47 Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 4, éd. CHARVIN, 130-31. 
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(c) Cistercians 


Between 1237, when the General Chapter approved the abbot of Clair- 
vaux’s request to send monks to Paris for study, and 1335, when Pope 
Benedict XII issued Fulgens sicut stella, the Cistercian Order opened four 
studia situated in universities in England and France: the Collège Saint- 
Bernard at Paris, the Collège Saint-Bernard at Montpellier," Rewley 
Abbey at Oxford, *° and the Collège Saint-Bernard at Toulouse.” Rewley 
Abbey was established by a Provincial Chapter of the English Cistercian 
abbots in 1281; such provincial chapters are rarely met in Cisterican insti- 
tutional history. 


The Parisian house was the Order’s primary studium and its organiza- 
tion a model for most of the Order’s subsequent academic foundations, 
with the exception of Rewley Abbey, established as a mixed-type col- 
lege." Fulgens confirmed as studia generalia the colleges at Paris, Ox- 


48 E. KWANTEN, “Le collége Saint-Bernard à Paris : Sa fondation et ses débuts", in Re- 
vue d'histoire ecclésiastique 43 (1948), 443-72; L.J. LEKAI, “The Cistercian College of 
Saint Bernard in Paris in the Fifteenth Century", in Cistercian Studies," 6 (1971), 172-83; 
C. OBERT, “La promotion des études chez les cisterciens à travers le recrutement des étu- 
diants du collège Saint-Bernard de Paris au Moyen Âge”, in Citeaux. Commentarii cister- 
cienses 39 (1988), 65-78; C. OBERT-PIKETTY, “Les lectures et les œuvres des pensionnai- 
res du collège Saint Bernard : Jalons pour l’histoire de l’Ordre intellectuelle de l’Ordre de 
Citeaux à la fin du Moyen Age”, in Citeaux. Commentarii cistercienses 40 (1989), 245-91; 
A. BONDEELLE-SOUCHIER, “Paris, Collège Saint-Bernard”, in Bibliothèques Cisterciennes 
dans la France médiévale, Paris 1991, 242-49; D.M. LACORTE, “Pope Innocent IV’s Role 
in the Establishment and Early Success of the College of Saint Bernard in Paris”, in Ci- 
teaux. Commentarii cistercienses 46 (1995), 289-304. 

? Lekar, “Introduction”, 156-57. 


50 M.W. SHEEHAN, “The Religious Orders, 1220-1370”, in The History of the University 
of Oxford 1, ed. J.I CATTO, Oxford 1984, 218-19; R.B. DOBSON, “The Religious Orders, 
1370-1540”, in The History of the University of Oxford 1, ed. CATTO, 544-46, 552-54; C. 
HOLDSWORTH, “Royal Cistercians: Beaulieu, Her Daughters and Rewley Abbey”, in Thir- 
teenth century England 4 (1992), 139-50; J. CATTO, “The Cistercians in Oxford, 1280- 
1539”, in Benedictines in Oxford (see n. 27, above), 108-15. 

?! Les statuts et privilèges 1, éd. FOURNIER, 454, 863-68; P. GERARD, “Les origines du 
collège Saint-Bernard de Toulouse (vers 1150-1335)", in Annales du Midi 69 (1957), 189- 
205; L.J. LEKAI, “The College of Saint Bernard in Toulouse in the Middle Ages”, in Ana- 
lecta Cisterciensia 27 (1971), 143-155; IDEM, “Le collège Saint-Bernard de Toulouse au 
Moyen Âge, 1280-1533”, in Annales du Midi 85 (1973), 251-66. 

5 The General Chapter reserved the right to appoint masters, bachelors, lectors, provi- 
sors and cellarers at Paris and the masters and principal lectors at the other studia. The 
lesser studia were under the supervision of a local abbot who named the provisor, exer- 
cised general oversight of studium, and acted as the general chapter's man-on-the-scene. 
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ford, Toulouse and Montpellier.” After 1335 a further six Cistercian 
studia came into being, four in central Europe: Prague," Vienna,” Hei- 
delberg?^ and Leipzig." A new foundation, Saint Bernard’s College, was 
made at Oxford in 1438, replacing the unsuccessful attempt at Rewley 
Abbey, and at the very end of the fifteenth century the Collége de Sénan- 
que was founded at Avignon.” 


Fulgens sicut stella ordered that a studium generale was to be estab- 
lished at Bologna (for which the Order was either to build or purchase a 
house). Though the general chapters and other sources make no mention 
of this Bolognese studium, Cottineau’s Répertoire, following Lubin and 
Ughelli, lists a Cistercian college founded there by the Abbot of nearby 
Santa Maria de Strada, Bernardo Lambertesco.?' 


In 1335, Fulgens sicut stella determined that the studium at Estella be 
transferred to Salamanca because of Estella’s proximity to the studium at 
Toulouse.” What the Pope meant when he spoke of the studium at Estella 
is unclear. The town of Estella in the kingdom of Navarre and the diocese 
of Pamplona housed a monastery of nuns, Notre-Dame de-Salas, which 


5$ Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 429. 

54 GROTHE, “Cistercians and Higher Education”, 44-50. 

55 GROTHE, “Cistercians and Higher Education”, 51-62. 

?6 A. AMRHEIN, “Cisterciensermünche an der Universität Heidelberg von 1386-1549", in 
Cistercienser- Chronik 204 (1906), 33-46, 71-82; GROTHE, “Cistercians and Higher Educa- 
tion," 134-276. 

57 GROTHE, “Cistercians and Higher Education”, 63-76. 

58 L.J. LEKAI, “The Cistercian College of Sénanque in Avignon, 1496-1795”, in Cíteaux. 
Commentarii cistercienses 22 (1971), 40-47. 

°° Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 429; J.-B. MAHN, Le pape Benoît XII et 
les Cisterciens (Bibliothéque de l'École des Hautes Études 295), Paris 1949, 56, 60.. 

6 No mention of a Cistercian college at Bologna can be found in P. DENLEY, “The Col- 
legiate Movement in Italian Universities in the Late Middle Ages", in History of Universi- 
ties 10 (1991), 29-91; P.F. GRENDLER, “How to Get a Degree in Fifteen Days: Erasmus’ 
Doctorate of Theology from the University of Turin", in Erasmus of Rotterdam Society 
Yearbook 18, Lexington, KY 1998, 40-69; IDEM, The Universities of the Italian Renais- 
sance, Baltimore 2002. 

*! LH. COTTINEAU, Répertoire topo-bibliographique des abbayes et prieurés 1, Macon 
1939, 414; A. LUBIN, Abbatiarum Italiae brevis notitia, Roma 1693, xit, 56; F. UGHELLI, 
Italia sacra sive De episcopis Italiae et insularum adiacentium, rebusque ab iis praeclare 
gestis, deducta serie ad nostram vsque aetatem. Opus singulare prouincijs xx. distinctum, 
in quo ecclesiarum origines, vrbium conditiones, principum donationes, recondita monu- 
menta in lucem proferuntur, 9 vols., Roma 1644-1662; see vol. 3, 331. 

8 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 429. 
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became Cistercian in 1266; there is no listing for a male monastery, nor is 
there mention of a studium there. Earlier, however, in 1302, the General 
Chapter required that abbots of monasteries with twenty or more monks 
should send one of them to the studium at Toulouse, Estella or Montpel- 
lier.” In 1348 there is mention of a grammar school in the town, which at 
least from the sixteenth century appears to have been municipal rather 
than monastic. Perhaps the pope was referring to the monastery of 
Iranzu (about 8 km distant from Estella) and favored by the kings of Na- 
varre and the bishops of Pamplona. Iranzu entered the Cistercian Order in 
the twelfth century and by the thirteenth owned properties in 120 loca- 
tions: Estella, placed under the protection of Iranzu, was suppressed in 
1402.° 


Many Cistercians, forbidden the study of law by papal and capitular 
legislation, attempted legal studies in spite of their condemnation.” The 
General Chapter of 1334 named seven monk-students from the Collége 
Saint-Bernard in Toulouse who were studying canon law. The guilty par- 
ties were named and expelled within eight days of receiving the Chapter’s 
decision. ^ The rotulus of 1378 recording those from the University of 
Toulouse seeking benefices listed seven Cistercian monks studying in the 
Faculty of Arts who hoped that the pope would grant them permission to 
study canon law.” By the end of the Middle Ages the study of canon law 
by the Cistercians received a boost in 1496 from the Abbot of Sénanque, 
Jean Casaleti, who alongside Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere founded a 
college at Avignon for six monks of Sénanque who wished to study either 
canon law or theology.” 


KKK 


65 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 307. 

$^ J. GONI-GATZAMBIDE, “Estella”, in DHGE 15 (1963), 1052-59. 

$85 D. YAÑEZ NEIRA, “Iranzu (Santa Maria de)”, in DHGE 25 (1995), 1430-32. Because 
the archives of Iranzu were lost in a fire in 1812, it is difficult to trace the history of the 
monastery or to establish whether or not the studium mentioned by Pope Benedict was 
housed there. See also M.L. LACALLE, Monasterio de Iranzu (Navarra): el reflejo del si- 
lencio y la auteridad del Cister, León 2005, and T. MORAL, Monasterios, Pamplona 1970. 


$6 See BRUNDAGE, “The Monk as Lawyer”, and B. HENE, “Das Studium de kanonischen 
Rechtes im Cistercienserorden”, in Cistercienser Chronik 20 (1908), 111-16, 135-41. 


87 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 406. 
$5 Les statuts et privilèges 1, éd. FOURNIER, 647-48. 


© Les statuts et privilèges 2, éd. FOURNIER, 499-500, 503, 508, 511, 513, 516-17; LEKAI, 
“College of Sénanque”, 40-47. 
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III. Claustral studia 


In the introduction to this essay I suggested that with university-trained 
personnel available monasteries could not only staff university studia but 
could also introduce in-house lectures in either theology or canon law or 
in scientiis primitivis. The Cistercian General Chapter of 1245 hoped for a 
studium in each abbey, but more realistically instructed that a theological 
studium be created according to place in each ecclesiastical province.” In 
1281 the chapter demanded that studia in theology or in other appropriate 
intellectual disciplines be set-up according to number, that is, in all houses 
of eighty or more monks (reduced to sixty in 1300). Monasteries unable to 
provide their own studium were to assign monks to those houses which 
could, and bear the expenses of the monks whom they sent there." The 
General Chapter of 1460 called for abbots to maintain masters in their 
monasteries capable of teaching in scientiis primitivis as well as more ad- 
vanced courses in theology." Finally, in 1494 the abbots themselves were 
ordered by the General Chapter of that year to study liturgy and moral 
theology as well as some secular subjects so that the abbots could instruct 
the young monks in their monasteries. 


The definitors of the Cluniac General Chapter of 1314 directed that at 
Cluny and other important monasteries of the Order studia similar to those 
of the other orders be organized for teaching grammar and philosophy as 
well as canon law and theology. A committee composed of the abbot of 
Cluny and four prudent men of the Order was to be established to deter- 
mine how many studia to organize, at which monasteries the studia would 
be housed, how many students were to be trained at each studium, and 
how these students were to live and study.” Unfortunately, nothing fur- 
ther about either this commission or the new studia appears in any of the 


7 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 2, ed. CANIVEZ, 289-90. 

7! Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 207, 299-300. 

72 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 5, ed. CANIVEZ, 49. 

P Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 2, éd. CHARVIN, 373-74: “(O)rdinant diffinitores quod in 
Cluniacensi monasterio et in aliis certis insignibus Ordinis nostri locis fiant studia tam in 
theologia, quam juris, philosophica, et grammaticalibus facultatibus. Sicut est apud aliquos 
religiosos personis honorabilibus propter hujusmodi studia decoratus fieri consuetum, 
ibique ponantur persone Ordinis docibiles, electe et examinate per rectores illorum loco- 
rum, una cum quatuor probis de Ordine insignium, ubi fiant studia predicta, ordinantes et 
diffinientes quod per illas sex personas discretas et solemnes prescriptas, una cum domino 
Abbate, de qualitate et situ locorum et de numero in quolibet studio studentium dispona- 
tur." 
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Cluniac capitular statutes. 
(a) Instruction in scientiis primitivis 


The propaedeutic studies understood by the term scientia primitiva in- 
cluded instruction in grammar, logic and philosophy. Intellectual forma- 
tion of this sort was a necessary preparation for studies in the superior 
faculties of theology or canon law and was thought by the religious orders 
to approximate the intellectual formation furnished by a faculty of arts. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Pope Clement V in Ne in agro 
Dominico ordered that in each monastery a magister be employed in the 
instruction of the young monks in scientiis primitivis. Both Fulgens sicut 
stella and Summi magistri demanded the same. 


Once the university studia were in place, capitular legislation turned 
to the preparation of young monks for education at these studia. The Cis- 
tercian General Chapters of 1331 and 1341 instructed houses with forty 
monks or more to provide lectors capable of basic instruction in grammar, 
logic and philosophy. Houses maintaining fewer monks were obliged to 
send monks to monasteries with lectors.” The General Chapter of 1432 
ordered abbots to keep masters (monastic or secular) in their monasteries 
to instruct the young monks in the elements of studies. If this was not pos- 
sible, abbots within an ecclesiastical province were instructed to establish 
a school in at least one abbey to which one or two monks from each house 
could be sent. The General Chapters of 1445, 1454 and 1461 repeated 
these injunctions.” The General Chapter of 1494 ordered that masters 
should be procured for them who could instruct monks in grammar and 
other elementary subjects so that the more capable of them could be sent 
to one of the Order’s studia generalia." 


In 1335 Fulgens also directed that a studium in scientiis primitivis be 
established at Metz by and for the Abbey of Morimond, its German filia- 
tion, and other students of the German provinces as well. Houses of Mo- 
rimond's filiation numbering eighteen to thirty monks were obliged to 
keep one student in studies at Metz." In 1338 the General Chapter or- 
dered that the Abbey of Pontifroid (founded in the city of Metz in 1323) 
be united to that of the studium at Metz for the latter's benefit and that the 


7^ Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 393-93, 467. 

75 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 4, ed. CANIVEZ, 562, 714-15; 5, 79. 
76 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 6, ed. CANIVEZ, 92. 

77 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 429. 
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Abbeys of Kamp, Lutzell, Eberbach and Heiligenkreuz were to send 
monks for studies there. * Ninety years later, in 1428, the General Chapter 
ordered the Abbot of Morimond to reform the studium at Metz and to in- 
sure that students be sent there for studies.” 


Cluniac authorities, especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, showed the same type of concern about adequate preparation for 
studies as did the Cistercians. The General Chapter of 1421 demanded 
that earlier definitions concerning the training of young monks be en- 
forced, and that the young were to be trained in grammar, logic and phi- 
losophy according to the demands of Ne in agro and Summi magistri." In 
1444 the prior scholarium at the Parisian studium requested that the Gen- 
eral Chapter require all houses of the Order with the rank of duplex con- 
ventus or higher provide instructors in scientia primitiva at their own ex- 
pense." Had the request of 1444 been strictly implemented, the order 
would have been adorned with perhaps thirty studia particularia." 


Among the Cluniacs there must have been too many students sent to 
Paris without proper preparation. Statutes from 1314, 1344 and 1383 de- 
termined the number of years that monks could spend in preparation for 
theology, that is, in the “arts course” (five, four or three years respec- 
tively). The inquest of 1386 notes that of the fifteen students present at 
the Collége de Cluny, seven were at various stages in the study of gram- 
mar and logic. One monk had been present at the college for twelve years 
and was still working his was through Alexander of Villedieu’s Doctri- 
nale.™ 


We also know that after having studied the arts at Erfurt, Conrad of 
Megenberg came to Paris around 1330 and resided at the Collége Saint- 
Bernard, teaching philosophy to the monks there while attending lectures 
in the Parisian faculty of Arts. A collection of inaugural speeches deliv- 


78 COTTINEAU, Répertoire 2, 2331. 

P? Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 392-93. 
89 Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 5, éd. CHARVIN, 71. 

8! Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 5, éd. CHARVIN, 206. 


82 P. ANGER, “Les préséances dans l'Ordre de Cluny”, in RB 36 (1924), 347-50; IDEM, 
*Le nombre des moines à Cluny", in RB 36 (1924), 267-71. 


8 Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 1, éd. CHARVIN, 131; vol. 3, 392-93; vol. 4, 167. 

94 Statuts... de l'ordre de Cluny 4, éd. CHARVIN, 186-88; T. SULLIVAN, “The Visitation 
of the Collège de Cluny, 1386”, in History of Universities 11 (1992), 1-32, esp. 9. 

85 A. PELZER, “Conrad de Megenberg", in DHGE 13 (1956), 491-95, at 492; W. BUCKL, 
“Konrad v. Megenberg", in LThK 6 (1997), 282-83; W.J. COURTENAY, "Conrad of Me- 
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ered in the Collège Saint-Bernard ca. 1350 indicates that the arts were 
being taught at the college in a formal manner.“ 


(b) Lectures in Theology 


Many medium- and smaller-sized houses sent members to the university 
only rarely, perhaps because none of their monks was interested or suit- 
able, or perhaps because the costs in personnel or in expense were pro- 
hibitive. In place of sending monks to the university some abbots and pri- 
ors may have instituted claustral lectures in theology to function as a 
monastery’s “continuing education” program. We know that some monas- 
teries imported mendicant masters to lecture in their houses, some invited 
university-trained monks from other monasteries, and some houses hired 
secular masters to accomplish the task. 


The earliest account of theological lectors comes from the Christ 
Church Cathedral Priory at Canterbury.*’ When the monks of the cathe- 
dral priory decided to establish a studium they looked to the Franciscans 
friars for help until the house itself could provide its own lectors from 
among its own university-trained monks. The priory engaged three Fran- 
ciscan lectors** from 1275 until late 1314, when a monk of Christ Church 
took over.? There is also the suggestion that the Bishop of Worcester, 
Godfrey Giffard (r. 1268-1302), requested that the Franciscans appoint a 
friar as lector to the monastic community of the cathedral priory, pre- 


genberg: The Parisian Years", in Vivarium 35 (1997), 102-24, esp. 103-7. I am grateful to 
Prof. Courtenay for bringing Conrad's service to the Collège Saint-Bernard to my atten- 
tion. 

86 J.-F. GENEST, "L'enseignement des arts libéraux au collège Saint Bernard d’après une 
collection de discours d'ouverture", in Du copiste au collectionneur : Mélanges d'histoire 
des textes et des bibliothéques en l'honneur d'André Vernet, éd. D. NEBBIAI-DALLA 
GUARDA et J.-F. GENEST (Bibliologia elementa ac librarum studia pertinentia 18), Turn- 
hout 1998, 191-218. 

?7 See the work of J.G. CLARK for articles concerning the role of education and learning 
in English monasticism in the late Middle Ages, including in addition to n. 4 above: “The 
Religious Orders in Pre-Reformation England", in The Religious Orders in Pre- 
Reformation England, ed. J.G. CLARK (Studies in the History of Medieval Religion 18), 
Woodbridge, Suffolk 2002, 3-33; 4 Monastic Renaissance at St Albans. Thomas Walsing- 
ham and His Circle c.1350-1440, Oxford 2004, esp. 42-78; "Introduction: The Culture of 
Medieval English Monasticism", in The Culture of Medieval English Monasticism, ed. J.G. 
CLARK, Woodbridge, Suffolk 2007, 1-20. 

88 See M. Rosson, “Franciscan Lectors at Christ Church Cathedral Priory, Canterbury, 
1275-1314", in Archaeologia cantiana 112 (1993), 261-81, at 277. 


id ROBSON, “Franciscan Lectors", 261-62, 267-68. 
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sumably until the Worcester monks could provide their own monk-lector. 
A Dominican was engaged in 1289-1290 to teach theology at the Parisian 
house of studies of the monks of Saint-Denis, and in 1323-1324 both a 
Dominican and a Franciscan were appointed to teach there.” 


In a document which J.-B. Mahn dates to early 1335 (prior to the pub- 
lication of Fulgens sicut stella) and suggests is a Cistercian response to 
Pope Benedict XII's proposals for the reform of the Order, the Cistercians 
commented favorably on Benedict's suggestion that they not employ lec- 
tors from any of the mendicant orders, stating that the ordo cisterciensis 
was blessed with enough lectors of its own.” 


We also know that Worcester Cathedral boasted three of its own 
graduate monks as lecturers in the early fourteenth century, all three mas- 
ters of theology. Worcester was willing to lend its graduates to other 
Benedictine houses: one to Saint Augustine’s, Canterbury, between 1308 
and 1310 and the second to the Abbey of Ramsey sometime before 1318, 
when despite the pleading of Ramsey’s monks he was recalled to Worces- 
ter to lecture there. The third monk held the offices of precentor and lector 
before 1318 and after 1325. The audience for these lectures extended be- 
yond the monastic chapter to include other regular and secular clergy.” 
The Chapter of Ely assigned one of the community's most able monks to 
teach the juniors during the period between 1365 and 1390. He incepted in 
theology at Cambridge ca. 1384 and during his regency he returned to Ely 
from time-to-time to lecture to the brethren.” Evidence of lectures in the- 
ology at Christ Church, Canterbury in the 1380s and in canon law in the 
early fifteenth century indicates that some of these lectures continued 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


°° P. GRATIEN DE PARIS, Histoire de l'Ordre des Frères Mineurs au XIII siècle, Paris 
1928 as referred to by D. NEBBIAI-DALLA GUARDA, “Des rois et des moines : Livres et 
lecteurs à l'abbaye de Saint-Denis (XIIT-XV* siècles)”, in Saint-Denis et la royauté. Etu- 
des offertes à Bernard Guenée, Membre de l'Institut, éd. F. AUTRAND, C. GAUVARD et J.- 
M. MOEGLIN, Paris 1999, 355-72, at 363. 
?! MAHN, Le pape Benoit XII, 134. 
? See J. GREATREX, “Benedictine Monk Scholars as Teachers and Preachers in the Later 
Middle Ages: Evidence from Worcester Cathedral Priory", in Monastic Studies: The Con- 
tinuity of Tradition, ed. J. LOADES, Bangor 1991, 213-25. 
% J, GREATREX, “English Cathedral Priories and the Pursuit of Learning in the Later 
Middle Ages", in Journal of Ecclesiastical History 45 (1994), 396-411, esp 399. See also 
GREATREX, “Benedictine Observance at Ely: The Intellectual, Liturgical, and Spiritual 
Evidence Considered", in À History of Ely Cathedral, ed. P. MEADOWS and N. RAMSAY, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk 2003, 77-93, esp. 78-83. 
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At about the same time we have in Germany the Cistercian monastery 
of Eberbach which was ruled by James of Eltville, a Parisian Master of 
Theology and Regent in the Collège-Saint-Bernard between 1373 and 
1392. James of Eltville was a friend of Henry of Langenstein, who shortly 
after leaving Paris in 1382 traveled to Eberbach and, staying there a while, 
read to the monks a lightly reworked text of James of Eltville’s lectures on 
the Sentences." 


The Cistercian General Chapter of 1489 singled out the Abbot of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Riddagshausen in Brunswick for praise because he 
had established in his monastery a studium particulare for his young 
monks. The Chapter approved and confirmed this local studium, granted 
the Abbot the status of a magister, and strictly forbade all others, includ- 
ing visitators, either to close or interfere with his studium.” An Abbot of 
Winchcombe, Richard Kidderminster (r. 1488-1525), a Doctor of Theol- 
ogy of Oxford,” insisted on both regular observance and a rigorous re- 
gime of study within his cloister to the extent that he could describe his 
monastery as "altera nova universitas tametsi exigua." Most days, he 
claims, either he lectured on the Sentences or bachelors of theology lec- 
tured on the Old and New Testaments. Emphasizing excellent observance, 
brotherly love and concord, Kidderminster held that monks could be as 
well instructed in the protective environment of their cloisters as in the 
monastic colleges at the universities." 


IV. Conclusion 


Without doubt the most significant departure from Saint Benedict's Rule 


% See W.J. COURTENAY, “Parisian Theology, 1362-1377", in Philosophie und Theologie 
des ausgehenden Mittelalter. Marsilius van Inghen und das Denken seiner Zeit, hrsg. v. 
M.J.F.M. HOENEN und P.J.J. M. BAKKER, Leiden-Boston 2000, 3-19, at 17 and n. 40; W. 
FALTER, "Jacques d'Eltville", in DHGE 26 (1996), 665-66. 

95 Statuta... ord. Cisterciensis 5, ed. CANIVEZ, 706. 

% SMITH, The Heads of Religious Houses, 83; A.B. EMDEN, A Biographical Register of 
the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500 2, Oxford 1958, 1047. 

°7 W.A. PANTIN, “Abbot Kidderminster and Monastic Studies”, in Downside Review 29 
(1947), 198-211. D. KNOWLES, The Religious Orders of England 3, Cambridge 1959, 53- 
54, 91-95; G. MICHIELS, “Kidderminster (Richard)”, in DHGE 28 (2003), 1466; P. 
CuNICH, “Kidderminster, Richard (c. 1461-1533/4)", in Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography 31 (2004), 534-35; G. HAIGH, The History of Winchcombe Abbey, London 
1947, 167-69. 

?* HAIGH, The History of Winchcombe Abbey, 168-69. 
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in the late Middle Ages was the importance attached by popes and monks 
to intellectual activities of the sort represented by the universities and their 
methods. As the use of the Rule spread from Italy to Gaul and elsewhere 
during the early Middle Ages, its proponents expanded provisions for 
education in a way unforeseen by Benedict,” as likewise did the place of 
books and learning in the cloister of the eleventh and twelfth centuries as 
Jean Leclercq has described to such great effect. It was, however, the 
papal reforms of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (especially in Ful- 
gens sicut stella and Summi magistri) and their application by capitular 
legislation that presented monks with a new program that moved them 
from cloister to university in the hope that such intellectual activity would 
lead to the reform of late medieval monastic life. 


Conception Abbey, Missouri 


? M. DUNN, The Emergence of Monasticism. From the Desert Fathers to the Early Mid- 
dle Ages, Oxford 2002. 

100 J. LECLERCQ, L'amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu : Initiation aux auteurs monas- 
tiques du Moyen Age, Paris 1957. 


PIERRE DE CEFFONS ET L'INSTRUCTION DANS L'ORDRE 
CISTERCIEN : QUELQUES REMARQUES 


AMOS CORBINI 


Ds la littérature critique sur la philosophie et, plus particuliérement, 
sur la pensée du quatorzième siècle, il n'arrive pas souvent au- 
jourd’hui de lire le nom du cistercien Pierre de Ceffons ; toutefois, quand 
on parle de lui, d'une facon assez étrange, c'est toujours pour le louer. Les 
historiens de son Ordre, en effet, parlent de lui comme l'un des grands 
maîtres de son siècle, avec Jean de Mirecourt! ; assez souvent, de plus, ils 
manifestent une certaine surprise devant le fait que, apres la grande florai- 
son culturelle du douziéme siécle, et l'importance historique des maitres 
cisterciens du treiziéme et du quatorziéme (parmi lesquels Ceffons n'est 
sûrement pas le moins significatif), à partir du quinzième siècle la situa- 
tion ait si radicalement et si soudainement changé, au point que l'Ordre 
cistercien parait ne plus avoir donné presque aucune contribution à 
l'histoire du scolasticisme aprés l'époque de Petrarche?. Ainsi Pierre de 
Ceffons ne serait pas seulement une figure philosophique de premier ordre 
en soi, mais il semblerait être aussi un des produits les plus hauts de 
l'éducation et de la formation données à l'intérieur de l'Ordre cistercien, 
ayant fait ses études, comme on le sait, au Collége parisien de Saint- 
Bernard (et celle-ci, notons-le d'abord, est, une des trés peu nombreuses 
informations dont nous disposons sur la vie de notre auteur, une des plus 
assurées aussi). 


Toutefois, si on se penche sur la littérature qui travaille l'histoire de la 
pensée du Moyen Áge et de son évolution, Pierre de Ceffons semble avoir 
aussi d'autres titres de mérite : en effet, lorsqu'on parle des censures de 
l'Eglise envers les philosophes et de leur importance culturelle, Ceffons 


! Voir par exemple L.J. LEKAI, The Cistercians. Ideas and Reality, Kent, OH 1977, 239, 
et W.J. COURTENAY, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England, Princeton 
1987, 81-82. 

? E. KWANTEN, « Le Collége saint-Bernard à Paris. Sa fondation et ses débuts », dans 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 43 (1948), 469-72 en particulier ; LEKAI, The Cistercians, 
292. 

? D. TRAPP, « Pierre Ceffons de Clairvaux », dans RTAM 24 (1957), 101-54, en particu- 
lier 112 et 115. 
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est toujours cité à propos de la célèbre condamnation de 1347*. Ce n'est 
pas seulement parce que, dans ses terribles et ironiques jugements sur les 
raisons de cette condamnation, il se risque à défendre son confrère Jean de 
Mirecourt, condamné à peu de distance temporelle de Nicolas d’Autre- 
court, comme on le sait. Ce faisant, il ne se révèle pas seulement un per- 
sonnage éminent à l’intérieur de son Ordre, mais aussi l’un des ses défen- 
seurs les plus convaincus et batailleurs, probablement persuadé que cette 
condamnation visait, au delà des penseurs personnellement impliqués, à 
nuire au prestige culturel de son Ordre, à tout avantage d’ordres plus tradi- 
tionnellement engagés dans les subtilités scolastiques’. 


Il a en effet aussi un autre titre de mérite et il n’est certainement pas le 
moindre : Pierre Ceffons aurait eu l’extrême liberté d’esprit de dénoncer 
les abus de pouvoir, l’esprit factieux et même la jalousie de trois person- 
nages très importants du milieu culturel et universitaire de son temps : les 
«trois vieilles sorcières », auxquelles il se réfère et qui ont selon lui la 
coupe de cette injuste condamnation, ne seraient en effet pas seulement 
Roberto de’ Bardi, chancelier de l’Université de Paris à l’époque, mais 
aussi Grégoire de Rimini et peut-être, mais nous ne sommes pas tout à fait 
sûrs, Jean Buridan®. Ce fut sûrement un geste de courage celui de dénon- 
cer des personnages si influents et si importants, bien que d’une façon pas 
tout à fait explicite mais, en tout cas, probablement pas si difficile à dé- 
chiffrer pour les lecteurs de l’époque, ce qui naturellement a attiré 
l’attention de quelques lecteurs modernes ; mais c’est en effet aussi signi- 
ficatif du point de vue de l’histoire et de l’esprit de son temps le fait que 
Pierre, n’étant ni un héros ni un naïf, soit ensuite très attentif à demander 
implicitement à son Ordre d’être protégé puisque, comme il le répète 
quelques fois, il donne son œuvre à lire et à corriger à Richard de Chiara- 
valle, à l'abbé Bernard de Bonnevaux et à Pierre de Serasaco’, qui recou- 
vraient des charges importantes à l'intérieur de l'Ordre cistercien. En ou- 
tre, parfois il répéte que, de son temps, dire la vérité est une chose dange- 
reuse" et, ainsi, il se révèle un témoin assez attentif et sensible des pro- 
blémes que l’“occamisme” (en prenant évidemment ce terme seulement 


^ Trapp, « Pierre Ceffons », 128-54; F. BOTTIN, La scienza degli occamisti, Rimini 
1982, 142-46 ; J. M.M.H. THUSSEN, Censure and Heresy at the University or Paris 1200- 
1400, Philadelphia 1998, 89. 


? TRAPP, « Pierre Ceffons », 140.19-20. 
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comme une expression assez commode, bien que pas trés précise et pas du 
tout à l'abri de problémes historiographiques) commengait à poser dans le 
milieu culturel parisien vers le milieu du quatorziéme siécle. 


On pourra s'étonner toutefois qu'à ces louanges relatives à l'im- 
portance historique et spéculative de notre auteur, corresponde jusqu'à ce 
jour une bien faible connaissance effective des œuvres et de la pensée de 
Pierre de Ceffons. Lorsqu'on cite des passages de ses oeuvres, c'est tou- 
jours trés brièvement, et le peu que nous savons sur sa vie et ses œuvres 
s'en tient en grande partie à ce que, il y a plus de cinquante ans, a écrit à 
ce sujet le pére Damasus Trapp, dans un article paru dans les Recherches 
de Théologie ancienne et médiévale en 1957°. Dans cette contribution, je 
n'ai pas donc la prétention de changer cette situation, puisque le travail 
sur cet auteur est encore au début, mais j'entends seulement proposer 
quelques remarques sur le théme qui nous intéresse plus directement ici, 
et indiquer des directions possibles de recherches ultérieures. 


En premier lieu, on sait que dans l'Ordre cistercien assez souvent les 
carriéres académiques n'étaient pas linéaires : à ce sujet, nous pouvons 
rappeler le manuscrit Troyes, Bibliothèque Municipale, 1785 ; il ne 


? Voir n. 3. Les autres contributions de ce savant qui parlent de Pierre de Ceffons sont les 
suivantes : D. TRAPP, « Augustinian Theology of the 14th Century », dans Augustiniana 6 
(1956), 224-27 ; IDEM, « Gregorio de Rimini y el nominalismo », dans Augustinianum 4 
(1964), 5-20 ; IDEM, « A Round-Table Discussion of a Parisian Ocist-Team and OESA-Team 
about AD 1350 », dans RTPM 51 (1984), 206-22. À ces écrits on renvoie pour les données 
fondamentales sur les manuscrits et les œuvres de notre auteur : je rappelle seulement que, du 
point de vue chronologique, Trapp a pu établir que l'Epistula Luciferi a été écrite en 1352 et, 
l'année suivante, le Parvum decretum et le Centilogium. Mais, dans le Centilogium, il dit 
aussi que, aprés avoir terminé l'oeuvre, il est désormais libre d'obligations académiques, 
tandis qu'il ne l'était pas encore au début de la méme œuvre; c’est pourquoi, il semblerait 
vraisemblable de pouvoir affirmer que Pierre Ceffons a obtenu sa maîtrise en théologie en 
1353. Cette possibilité est en accord avec la datation du Sermo in capitulo generali : en effet, 
nous apprenons ailleurs dans ses œuvres qu'il n'était pas présent au Chapitre du 1348; si 
donc il a prononcé un sermon dans un Chapitre successif, c'est-à-dire aprés 1351, ceci pour- 
rait aisément étre mis en relation avec un nouveau degré académique obtenu ensuite, qui 
aurait donné à notre auteur une autorité accrue. Toutefois, il faut le rappeler, nous n'avons 
aucune évidence certaine que Pierre soit effectivement devenu maitre en théologie : nous 
savons seulement qu'il lit les Sentences en 1348-39 et que son commentaire était terminé en 
1353, mais naturellement cela prouve uniquement, de facon incontestable, que Pierre était 
baccalarius; en ce sens, on a formulé l'hypothése, que la teneur violemment polémique de 
l'Epistola introductoria, avec ses critiques envers les « trois vieilles sorciéres » parisiennes, 
pourrait être aussi le résultat d'un échec personnel, c'est-à-dire le refus de la maîtrise en théo- 
logie. Mais, quoi qu'il en soit, celle-ci reste à l'état actuel de nos connaissances seulement 
une hypothèse intéressante. 
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contient pas d’œuvres de Pierre Ceffons, mais notre penseur l’a possédé, 
comme le déclare, sans qu’on puisse raisonnablement en douter, l’ex- 
libris que nous y trouvons : /ste liber est fratris Petri de Ceffons quem 
fecit scribi Parisius scolaris existens ibidem’. Or, ce manuscrit était ter- 
miné dés 1313 et, par là, il peut nous donner une indication précieuse, 
quoique générique, sur la vie de Pierre, et suggérer aussi quelques ré- 
flexions sur sa carrière scolaire. En effet, Pierre lut les Sentences proba- 
blement en 1348-1349 et, en tout cas, entre 1348 (parce qu'il nous parle 
de la grande épidémie de la Peste noire) et 1353 (date à la quelle il dit ex- 
plicitement avoir composé la question du quatrième livre dite Parvum de- 
cretum)''. Nous aurions aussi deux données de la carrière et de la vie de 
Pierre Ceffons au Collége de Saint-Bernard qui pourraient nous surpren- 
dre : en 1313 il était étudiant es arts au collège, mais il attendit au moins 
1348 pour lire les Sentences. Entre ces deux dates s'écoulent 35 ans : par 
conséquent, en premier lieu, nous sommes autorisés à modifier l'opinion, 
qu'on a parfois exprimée, selon laquelle notre auteur aurait eu une vie 
particulièrement brève!” ; cette idée, fondée seulement, je pense, sur la 
pauvreté extrême des donnés dont nous disposons, se révèle donc fausse ; 
si nous voulons être trés prudents, comme il est sûrement préférable, Pier- 
re Ceffons, s’il fut étudiant es arts en 1313 et baccalaureus sententiarius 
en 1348, a du vivre au moins une cinquantaine d'années. Mais ces dates 
peuvent aussi nous suggérer quelques réflexions sur la carriére de profes- 
seur de notre auteur à l'intérieur de son Ordre. 


Les Cisterciens, comme on a souvent écrit, n'ont sürement pas mon- 
tré, parmi les ordres religieux du Moyen Age, un intérêt pour les études 
qu'on puisse comparer, ne disons pas à celui des Dominicains, mais méme 
à celui, par exemple, des Augustiniens ou des Franciscains". Il y a plus 
d'une bonne raison pour soutenir cela : en premier lieu, naturellement, le 
fait que, parmi les grands esprits spéculatifs du treizième et du quatorzie- 
me siécle, nul ne provient de cet Ordre. On a, en effet, pensé souvent que 
Jean de Mirecourt aurait pu étre le meilleur représentant d'une certaine 
exigence d'élaboration et d'originalité philosophique à l'intérieur de cet 


10 Troyes, Bibliothèque Municipale, Ms. 1785, f. 285vb. 

!! TRAPP, « Pierre Ceffons », 115-16. 

? LEKAL The Cistercians, 239. 

P Sur ce point, voir par exemple KWANTEN, « Le Collège saint-Bernard », 443-44 ; C.H. 
LAWRENCE, « Stephen of Lexington and Cistercian University Studies in the Thirteenth 
Century », dans The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 11 (1960), 164-65 et 178 en particu- 


lier ; C.H. TALBOT, « The English Cistercians and the Universities », dans Los Monjes y los 
Estudios : IV Semana de Estudios Monasticos, Poblet 1963, 209 et 214. 
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Ordre, originalité qui aurait eu aussi, comme nous l’avons déjà dit, le 
sceau de la condamnation ecclésiastique ; mais (ici l’histoire semble vrai- 
ment nous montrer un côté un peu ironique), les recherches les plus récen- 
tes ont commencé à mettre en doute cette prétendue originalité, au point 
qu’on a parlé d’un authentique “plagiat” de la part de Jean qui, soutenant 
ses thèses théologiques, aurait largement emprunté (et pas seulement em- 
prunté, en vérité) ses doctrines et ses mots à différents auteurs anglais de 
son siècle’, 


Mais il y a aussi d’autres raisons pour mettre en doute l’importance 
que les Cisterciens accordaient aux études : par exemple, le fait que 
l'institution du Collège de Saint-Bernard à Paris ait comporté une opposi- 
tion quelquefois très vive à l’intérieur de l’Ordre, surtout de la part de ses 
éléments les plus conservateurs" ; ou encore, le fait que, assez souvent si 
nous devons juger sur la base des délibérations du Chapitre général, il se 
révéla nécessaire de pousser les abbés à envoyer des étudiants au collège 
parisien tout comme aux autres collèges, quand ils furent bâtis plus tard, 
ou bien de forcer les abbayes à payer les frais pour les études de leurs 
moines, signe du fait que l’hostilité rencontré par Étienne Lexington 
n'était pas un épisode isolé". Mais ce n’est pas tout: à l'origine de 
l'Ordre de Citeaux on ne trouve pas la moindre trace d'un programme 
d'études et, certainement, la régle bénédictine que l'Ordre se proposait 
d'observer avec rigueur n'accordait pas grande importance à la recherche 
spéculative. En somme, certainement l'Ordre cistercien, par rapport aux 
autres grands ordres religieux de son temps, ne semble guère briller pour 
sa vocation intellectuelle. 


A ce propos, pourtant, les recherches historiques nous permettent aus- 
si d'apporter quelques explications. En vérité, les épisodes d'opposition 
aux études semblent avoir été toujours individuels, quoiqu'ils se soient 
répétés de fait au cours du temps : les délibérations du Chapitre général, 
aprés quelque doute initial indéniable, qu'on entrevoit entre les lignes, sur 
l'opportunité d'instituer le collége parisien, n'expriment jamais aucune 


14 J F, GENEST et P. VIGNAUX, « La bibliothèque anglaise de Jean de Mirecourt : subtili- 
tas ou plagiat ? », dans Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert in memoriam Kostanty 
Michalski (1879-1947), hrsg. v. O. PLUTA, Amsterdam 1988, 275-301. 

'S LAWRENCE, « Stephen of Lexington », 170-78. 

16 Voir par exemple les statuts de 1306, dans Statuta capitulorum generalium Ordinis 
Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad annum 1786 3, ed. D.J.M. CANIVEZ, Louvain 1935, 316 n? 
6, de 1312 (Ibid., 326 n? 7), de 1322 (Ibid., 357 n° 1), de 1329 (/bid., 387 n? 9), de 1334 
(Jbid., 405 n° 2), de 1340 (Ibid., 462 n° 8). de 1341 (Ibid., 465 n° 2), de 1344 (Ibid., 475 n° 
1), de 1350 (/bid., 516 n? 2), de 1361 (Ibid., 537 n° 4). 
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réserve sérieuse sur l’importance des études et l’envoi d’étudiants dans les 
collèges, parmi lesquels celui de Saint-Bernard à Paris eut toujours la pla- 
ce principale". En outre, au fur et à mesure que les études procèdent, on a 
de plus en plus l’impression que, si effectivement à partir du quinzième 
siècle l’Ordre cistercien ne semble plus avoir contribué à donner à 
l’histoire des savants, pour le quatorzième la situation devrait peut-être 
être dessinée d'une façon un peu différente", et la figure de Pierre de Cef- 
fons semble manifester cela d’une façon très significative. Certes, si on 
pense au nombre d’étudiant du collège”, il faut constater que le collège 
parisien, comme les autres collèges des cisterciens, ne fut pas si productif 
ou, pour être plus justes, il produisit des abbés et des administrateurs de 
l'Ordre, plus que des théologiens scolastiques””. Mais, en somme, cette 
prétendue opposition aux études semble, si on la considère avec attention, 
plutôt que d’un véritable mépris de leur valeur et de leur importance, 
d’une attitude dont le but principal est de rappeler que, pour l’ordre des 
moines blancs, les études ne doivent pas être, disons, la vocation principa- 
le ou, pire encore, un moyen de faire carrière, mais, au contraire, elles 
doivent rester toujours subordonnées aux valeurs fondamentales et princi- 
pales de l'Ordre, qui ne sont pas intellectuelles”. 


Ceci dit, revenons aux 35 ans au moins qui séparent les études de no- 
tre auteur de son baccalauréat en théologie : comment pourrait-on les ex- 
pliquer ? Cherchant à savoir quelque chose de précis sur la biographie de 
Pierre Ceffons, nous serions ici, naturellement, à l'état actuel de la recher- 
che, dans le domaine un peu impénétrable des conjectures, dont deux 
m'apparaissent, malgré tout, les plus probables: Pierre pourrait, avant 
tout, avoir enseigné les arts trés longtemps, comme il arrivait quelquefois 
au quatorzième siècle. L'autre possibilité, me semble-t-il, est que la car- 
rière scolaire de Pierre ait subi un arrêt, pour des raisons que nous ne pou- 
vons pas préciser davantage : naturellement, il pourrait s'agir de raisons 


17 COURTENAY, School and Scholars, 82 ; F. POSSET, Renaissance Monks. Monastic 
Humanism in Six Biographical Sketches, Leiden-Boston 2005, 23. 

15 LEKAL The Cistercians, 84-85 et 239-41. 

1 Voir les considérations de KWANTEN, « Le Collège saint-Bernard », 453-54; J. 
VERGER, « Collegi e università tra Medio Evo ed Età Moderna », dans / collegi universita- 
ri in Europa tra il XIV e il XVIII secolo. Atti del convegno di studi della commissione 
internazionale per la storia delle università, Siena-Bologna, 16-19 maggio 1988, a cura di 
D. MAFFEI e H. DE RIDDER-SYMOENS, Milano 1991, 8-9. 

? Leka, The Cistercians, 83. 


?! Sur ce point, voir par exemple les prescriptions suivantes des Chapitres Généraux : 
Statuta Capitulorum Generalium 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 376 n° 4; 380 n° 5 ; 393 n° 4. 
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personnelles les plus diverses ou bien, aussi, puisque cela n’était absolu- 
ment pas exceptionnel dans l’Ordre cistercien, de la nécessité de quitter 
Paris pour recouvrir quelque charge entrainant l’interruption des études”. 
Comme nous savons, en effet, dans cet Ordre l’entretien d’un étudiant a 
Paris était extrémement lourd du point de vue économique pour la com- 
munauté d’origine du moine, tant pour le nombre des années que les étu- 
des comportaient, que pour les frais que le titre académique exigeait par 
lui-même”. Ainsi, n'était-il pas si rare qu'un étudiant fût retiré des études 
par son abbé avant d’avoir obtenu la maîtrise. Pierre de Ceffons ne pour- 
rait-il avoir été dans ce cas, lui aussi ? Ajoutons aussi que, bien que Pierre 
proclame souvent sa déférence et sa considération pour ses supérieurs, il 
n'évite certainement pas de leur faire des critiques, quelquefois aussi très 
dures” : enfin, il a consacré à cela des œuvres entières ! Aussi, une inter- 
ruption de sa carrière scolaire avant son terme naturel ne serait, en réalité, 
une possibilité si extravagante, si ce n’est pour la valeur en soi du person- 
nage, du moins à cause de la situation à l’intérieur de l’Ordre de l’époque 
ou pour les relations personnelles qu’il aurait pu entretenir. Mais, en tout 
cas, ce détail biographique, auquel s’ajoutent les doutes que nous devons 
nourrir à l’égard de sa maîtrise en théologie, nous donne l’idée que, même 
dans le cas de Pierre de Ceffons, on ne rencontre pas le prestige lié à un 
cursus rapide et brillant dans la carrière de l’enseignement, tel que 
l’attitude fondamentale de l’Ordre cistercien envers les études pouvait au 
fond le recommander. 


Mais le moment est venu de nous pencher sur un texte de Pierre que je 
trouve intéressant parce que, avec une certaine richesse de petits traits 
personnels qui est, en général, une de ses caractéristiques que nous trou- 
vons aussi ailleurs, il parle dans ce passage d’une façon explicite de quel- 
ques livres qu’il a vus, lus, étudiés et eus entre les mains quand il était au 


22 KWANTEN, « Le collège saint-Bernard », 461-62 ; sur l’enseignement prolongé des arts 
au quatorzième siècle, voir W.J. COURTENAY, « The University of Paris at the Time of John 
Buridan and Nicole Oresme », dans Vivarium 42 (2004), 16-17 en particulier. Sur les diffé- 
rents facteurs qui pouvaient retarder la carrière académique au même siècle, voir W.J. 
COURTENAY, « The Course of Studies in the Faculty of Theology at Paris in the Fourteenth 
Century », dans Ad ingenii acuitionem. Studies in Honour of Alfonso Maierü, ed. S. CAROTI, 
R. IMBACH, Z. KALUZA, G. STABILE and L. STURLESE (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 38), 
Louvain-la-Neuve 2006, 71, 82-83, 91-92, and IDEM, « Arts and Theology at Paris, 1326- 
1340 », dans Nicolas d’Autrecourt et la Faculté des Arts de Paris (1317-1340). Actes du 
Colloque de Paris, 19-21 mai 2005, éd. S. CAROTI et C. GRELLARD, Cesena 2006, 31-33. 


? LEKAI The Cistercians, 82-83 ; voir aussi Statuta Capitulorum generalium 3, ed. 
CANIVEZ, 431 n? 34 et 471 n? 5; KWANTEN, « Le collége saint-Bernard », 463-64. 


24 TRAPP, « Pierre Ceffons », 112-13. 
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Collège Saint-Bernard à Paris. 


Il s’agit d’un passage du Somnium de quadam diffinitione qui se trou- 
ve dans le manuscrit Troyes, Bibliothèque Municipale, 930, dont l’ar- 
gument est bien différent de celui qui nous intéresse ici, puisque Pierre est 
en train de parler des lois morales que l’homme doit observer pour obtenir 
le salut éternel” ; toutefois, après avoir évoqué la Bible, comme la source 
la plus importante naturellement d’où l’homme peut tirer ses obligations, 
il en vient à parler des autres livres où l’homme pourrait trouver des lois 
susceptibles de l'aider à atteindre son but surnaturel. Or, en ce passage 
Pierre ne tient pas un discours tout à fait général sur les livres que le bon 
chrétien devrait lire ou connaitre : il parle explicitement de son expérience 
personnelle d'étudiant et de lecteur. 


Ainsi, aprés avoir fait une énumération assez longue de textes et en 
continuant à parler des livres qu'il a lus dans sa jeunesse, il dit : « in quo- 
dam collegio vidi pellem pergameni plenam statutis et praeceptis »^*. Cet- 
te affirmation me parait intéressante, parce qu'elle nous assure que ce que 
Pierre dit avoir vu et lu, il l’a vu et lu à Saint-Bernard : en effet, le terme 
collegium ne nous laisse raisonnablement aucun doute, il me semble, sur 
le fait qu'il soit en train de parler du collége oü il a été étudiant et ensuite 
maître, aussi parce que, comme nous allons le voir, peu aprés il se réfère 
explicitement à son activité d'étudiant. 


En effet, il dit d'avoir vu de magna volumina à cóté d'autres magna 
volumina et, de la même façon, une pellis pergameni à côté d'une autre 
pellis pergameni. Or, qu'est-ce que c'est que Pierre dit avoir trouvé dans 
la bibliothèque de Saint-Bernard ? Une première remarque s'impose : il ne 
s'agit pas, tout naturellement, d'une liste complète. Pierre parle presque 
exclusivement des textes qui ont à faire aux préceptes moraux, bien que ce 
soit à quelques exceptions prés : en effet, il cite aussi le De institutione 
arithmetica de Boèce et l'Algorismus, textes que, dit-il, il a étudiés sou- 
vent quand il était jeune (« quamvis in Arismetica Boetii et in Algorismo 
studuerim frequenter », écrit-il)”. Il s'agit de textes qui ne nous étonnent 
certainement pas dans la bibliothéque de Saint-Bernard, soit parce que 


?5 Troyes, Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms. 930, ff. 88v-89v. 

26 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Somnium de quadam diffinitione (Troyes, BM, Ms. 930, f. 
89rb) : « In mente tamen specialiter revolvi quod in quodam collegio vidi unam pellem 
pergameni plenam statutis et preceptis, que Reformatio dicebatur ». 

27 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Somnium (Troyes, BM, Ms. 930, f. 89ra) : « Non ego certe ipso- 
rum numerum scio, quamvis in Arithmetica Boetii et in Algorismo studuerim frequenter et 
in excessu mentis utor in parte verbis Nasonis libro de tristibus.... ». 
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nous savons bien que dans le collège parisien on étudiait les arts”, soit 
parce que, à l’état actuel de nos connaissances, tous les collèges dont nous 
savons quelque chose quant à l'activité scolaire qui s'y déroulait avaient, 
dans leurs bibliothéques, les manuels et les textes fondamentaux pour 
l'enseignement, comme il est d'ailleurs trés naturel de l'imaginer?. 


Mais, mis à part ces textes, qui n'étaient que des manuels communs 
pour l'enseignement des arts, Pierre nomme parmi les textes qu'il a eus 
devant soi des statuti de Benoit XIT”. Il s’agit là d'une chose assez inté- 
ressante, et pour plus d'une raison. La première est que, comme on sait, le 
cistercien Jacques Fournier, avant d’être élu au siège pontifical, avait été 
un des étudiants les plus éminents du Collége Saint-Bernard et, donc, la 
présence de ses statuti dans la bibliothèque de Saint-Bernard pourrait 
s'expliquer non seulement comme un fait lié à la dévotion de l'Ordre pour 
les décrets d'un pape, mais, aussi, comme un geste, pouvons-nous dire, 
d'orgueil du collège lié à l'importance et même à la célébrité acquise par 
celui qui, quelques années auparavant, s'était trouvé là pour entreprendre 
sa carrière scolaire. 


Il y a pourtant une deuxiéme raison qui rend cette citation remarqua- 
ble : nous savons que, dans sa bulle Fulgens sicut stella de 1335, Benoit 
avait dédié un grand nombre d'articles à réformer les études dans l'Ordre 
cistercien : il avait en effet spécifié, par exemple, la durée des études, le 
montant des bursae pour les différents types d'étudiants, il avait ordonnée 
l'institution d'autres studia à Bologne et à Metz, avait discipliné la possi- 
bilité d'organiser des fétes quand on obtenait des grades académiques, et 
ainsi de suite’’. Ainsi est-il désormais devenu presque habituel de consi- 
dérer, après Etienne Lexington, qui avait non seulement fait bâtir le collè- 
ge, mais aussi lutté afin que l'Ordre cistercien eüt un studium d'une im- 


?* Pour une excellente synthése récente sur ce point, on peut voir J.-F. GENEST, « Une 
collection de discours inauguraux pour l'enseignement des arts au collége Saint-Bernard 
(XIVe siécle) », dans Du copiste au collectionneur. Mélanges d'histoire des textes et des 
bibliothèques en l'honneur d'André Vernet, Turnhout 1998, 191-218. 


? Sur les bibliothéques des colléges au treiziéme et quatorziéme siécles, voir par exem- 
ple A.L. GABRIEL, « The College System in the Fourteenth Cemtury Universities », dans 
The Forward Movement of the Fourteenth Century, ed. F.L. UTLEY, Columbus 1961, 79- 
124 (en particulier 105-6); IDEM, Student Life in Ave Maria College, Mediaeval Paris, 
Notre Dame, IN 1955, 185-98. 

30 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Somnium (Troyes, BM, Ms. 930, f. 89ra) : « Et ut sileam de 
cunctis metropolitanorum episcoporumque inhibitionibus et preceptis, cum de nobis spe- 
cialiter cogito, tacendo de statutis domini bone memorie Benedicti pape duodecim... ». 


?! Voir les pages de LEKAI citées à la n. 23. 
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portance comparable à celle des collèges des autres ordres religieux, de 
considérer, disais-je, Benoît XII comme le véritable réformateur des étu- 
des cisterciennes?. La présence de ses écrits dans la bibliothèque de 
Saint-Bernard attestée directement et d’une façon aussi claire qu’on peut 
le désirer est donc, pour nous, un témoignage ultérieur de l’importance 
que ses lignes éducatives eurent très tôt à Paris et de l’importance qu’on 
lui attribua. 


Mais cette citation assume également une autre signification si nous 
l’approchons de ce que Pierre dit dans l’ensemble du passage que nous 
sommes en train d'examiner : puisqu'il parle de lois morales, de règles de 
comportement, Pierre nomme à plusieurs reprises des textes de droit ca- 
nonique, tirés comme exemples de la trés grande quantité de préceptes 
qu'il faudrait observer si l'on voulait être moralement parfait. Il dit en 
effet, avec une clarté qui ne laisse aucune possibilité de doute, que, parmi 
cent mille moines, il serait difficile d'en trouver ne serait-ce que mille qui 
connaissent toutes ces règles et que, en ce qui le concerne lui, personnel- 
lement, il ne sait pas même le nombre total de ces règles morales, loin de 
les connaitre une à une”. Encore, ajoute-t-il, ne peut-on pas méme soute- 
nir que toute cette masse de préceptes doive étre réduite à une ou deux 
règles seulement; tout d'abord, cela n'est pas vrai et, ensuite, ceci 
n'enléve pas le probléme du nombre absolument excessif de régles mora- 
les qu'un bon moine, semble-t-il, devrait connaître. 


Mais, ceci dit, quels sont les livres où se trouvent ces préceptes ? Na- 
turellement la Bible, mais, tout de suite après, magnum volumen quod di- 
citur Decretum et puis les septem libros Decretalium ; mais ce n’est pas 
tout : d’une façon, on dirait, intentionnellement hyperbolique il affirme de 


* Pour un bilan de l'importance de Jacques Fournier en ce domaine, voir L. BOEHM, 
«Papst Benedikt XII. (1334-1342) als Fórderer der Ordensstudiens. Restaurator- 
Reformator-oder Deformator regularer Lebensform ? », dans Secundum Regulam vivere. 
Festschrift für P.N. Backmund O. Praem., Windberg 1978, 281-310. 


3 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Somnium (Troyes, BM, Ms. 930, f. 89ra) : « Sed videtur mihi 
dicendum quod vix inter centum milia monachorum reperirentur mille qui sciant quot sunt 
eis inhibitiones et precepta... Non ego certe ipsorum numerum scio ». 

34 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Somnium (Troyes, BM, Ms. 930, f. 89ra-b) : « Et si dicas, caris- 
sime : ista precepta non sunt tot sicut dicis, primo quia omnia reducuntur ad duo vel ad 
unum, item nec volumina illa que tu numerasti sunt plena totaliter preceptis, cum multa 
interferantur que precepta non sunt; respondeo : licet omnia precepta reducerentur ad 
unum, non propter hoc tollitur moltitudo ipsorum ; licet enim omne peccatum reducatur ad 
alterum istorum, quia vel est uti fruendis, vel frui utendis, non ex hoc sequitur quin sit 
multitudo maxima peccatorum ». 
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ne rien vouloir dire d’autres préceptes qui sont extra vagantes et auxquels, 
encore, il faut ajouter tous les écrits des abbés de l’Ordre et tous les do- 
cuments officiels de l’Ordre voire, si cela ne suffisait pas encore, faudrait- 
il aussi rappeler les préceptes qu'on donne oralement”. 


Donc, après la Bible et avant tous les autres textes qui représentent 
des autorités dans le domaine de la morale, Pierre place les textes fonda- 
mentaux du droit canonique, c’est-à-dire le Decretum Gratiani et les dé- 
crétales. Cela me semble, en quelque mesure, assez étonnant, sinon en soi, 
au moins si nous nous référons à la tradition de l’Ordre cistercien. 


Nous savons en effet qu’une des caractéristiques les plus typiques des 
études dans cet Ordre était la prohibition d’étudier le droit canonique, pro- 
hibition sur laquelle les chapitres généraux reviennent sans cesse*. Elle 
était enracinée, encore une fois, dans la vocation originaire de l’Ordre qui 
était l’observance de la règle de saint Benoît, où naturellement les choses 
les plus importantes étaient la prière et les œuvres de charité. Donc, le but 
d’un cistercien ne devait pas être de devenir un homme du monde, un sa- 
vant profane, mais un homme dévoué à Dieu ; pour cela, le droit certai- 
nement n’avait aucune utilité ou, mieux encore, on aurait pu le considérer 
très probablement dangereux. Ainsi, trouvons-nous des Chapitres géné- 
raux occupés à lutter, dirait-on, pour répéter qu’un cistercien ne doit pas 
étudier le droit canonique. Mais, nous dit Pierre de Ceffons, dans la bi- 
bliothèque de Saint-Bernard, à côté de textes normatifs nés à l’intérieur de 
l’Ordre, on trouvait aussi, vers le milieu du quatorzième siècle, les livres 
fondamentaux dans ce domaine. Rappelons-nous que, dans ce passage, 
Pierre dit qu’il s’agit de livres qu’il a vus dans la bibliothèque du collège, 
donc son témoignage doit être considéré digne de foi. Alors, naturelle- 
ment, nous pourrions nous poser la question : comme expliquer qu’à 
Saint-Bernard un cistercien, entrant dans la bibliothèque, pouvait si aisé- 
ment trouver des textes dont l’étude lui était explicitement et à plusieurs 
reprises interdite par l’Ordre non seulement auquel il appartenait, mais 
qui, en même temps, considérait le collège comme le lieu de la meilleure 


35 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Somnium (Troyes, BM, Ms. 930, f. 89ra) : « quando enim consi- 
dero Bibliam, precepta veteris legis ac unum magnum volumen quod dicitur Decretum et 
septem libros Decretalium, ut taceam de extra vagantibus, item concilia antiqua et synodos 
antiquas, que maximum volumen implent, ac in Decreti volumine minime continentur... 
cum etiam considero quod abbates proprii et patres abbates priores, supperiores et ceteri 
qui potestatem habent precipere et inhibere non cessant nunc ore, nunc scripto ; apparet 
mihi, omnibus consideratis, quod non est alicui nostrum penuria de preceptis ». 

?6 Voir la sinthèse presentée par C. BOCK, « Les cisterciens et l'étude du droit », dans 
Analecta sacri ordinis Cisterciensis 7 (1951), 18-22. 
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formation de ses élites intellectuelles ? Autrement dit, si l’étude du droit 
canonique aurait pu être dangereuse pour le bon moine cistercien, pour- 
quoi garder le Decretum et les épîtres décrétales dans une bibliothèque 
née pour répondre au besoin que l’Ordre avait, d’avoir de bons moines ? 


On pourrait certes penser que le collège aurait pu garder ces textes 
non seulement pour les exigences d’étude de ses moines, mais aussi pour 
une exigence un peu moins pratique, bien qu’aussi importante pour les 
relations de l'Ordre avec les autres grands ordres qui avaient leurs collè- 
ges à Paris. Il est probable, en effet, que les cisterciens se sentaient un peu 
en concurrence avec les dominicains ou les augustiniens". La présence 
des textes de droit canonique à Saint-Bernard pourrait alors correspondre, 
plutót qu'à une exigence concréte d'étude, à l'exigence d'étre culturelle- 
ment à la page, au besoin de ne pas, si on peut dire, rester complétement 
en retrait ou aveugles par rapport aux études qu'on faisait dans les autres 
collèges parisiens, réguliers, voire séculiers*®. L'explication pourrait donc 
étre qu'on n'étudiait pas de facto le droit canonique à Saint-Bernard mais 
que, pour pouvoir faire face à quelque exigence éventuelle, présente ou 
future, il était préférable d'avoir le Decretum et les décrétales à disposi- 
tion. 


Mais, ceci dit à qui voudrait essayer de sauver un des lieux communs 
les plus enracinés à l'égard des études dans l'Ordre cistercien, Pierre ne 
laisse pas de salut possible. Quelques lignes plus loin, en effet, il ajoute 
non seulement qu'il ne connait pas le nombre des préceptes moraux qu'on 
pourrait trouver dans le livres du Collége Saint-Bernard, parce que cela lui 
aurait demandé beaucoup de fatigue, mais aussi que, pour ce qui concerne 
ces mêmes préceptes, il travaillait plus volontiers, quand il était étudiant, 
la Bible ou le Decretum, puisque il les considérait des sources plus au- 
thentiques de préceptes dignes de considération (il vaut peut-étre la peine 
de citer le latin de Pierre : « Pro me fateor quod numquam illas scivi : nam 
multum oportuisset me ad sciendum labore, et libentius studebam in Bi- 
bliam vel Decreto, que magis autentica reputabam »)”. Ainsi, la première 
hypothése, tout en demeurant une possibilité théorique, ne supprime donc 
pas notre probléme, puisque Pierre dit avec toute la clarté qu'on pourrait 
désirer exactement ce que nos connaissances sur les études dans l'Ordre 
cistercien nous porteraient à exclure, c'est-à-dire qu'à Paris il a étudié le 


37 LEKAI, The Cistercians, 78-79. 


Su ce point, voir A.L. GABRIEL, « Les Collèges Parisiens et le recrutement des Cano- 
nistes », dans L'Année Canonique 15 (1971), 233-48. 
3° PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Somnium (Troyes, BM, Ms. 930, f. 89rb). 
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droit canonique. Ajoutons aussi que la façon dont il en parle ne saurait 
faire penser à une activité tant soit peu clandestine, puisque l’étude du 
droit canonique suit immédiatement l’étude de la Bible. 


Ainsi donc, notre passage pose, me semble-t-il, un problème histori- 
que intéressant, au moins pour l’histoire qui nous concerne ici. Si nous 
donnons foi aux paroles de Pierre (et nous n’avons aucune raison particu- 
lière de ne pas le faire), nous sommes obligés de penser qu’au Collège 
Saint-Bernard, au milieu du à la moitié du quatorzième siècle, les moines, 
ou au moins quelque uns d’entre eux, avaient la possibilité d’étudier le 
droit canonique, malgré les interdictions traditionnelles. Naturellement, 
nous devons nous demander pourquoi, selon ce que Pierre nous dit, à 
Saint-Bernard on pouvait déroger à l’une des interdictions les plus com- 
munes et traditionnelles dans l’Ordre cistercien ; bien que cela ne soit pas 
absolument contraire à ce que certaines recherches avaient commencé à 
suggérer il y a plusieurs années“, la façon absolument tranquille avec la- 
quelle Pierre avoue avoir étudié le droit canonique reste pour nous plutót 
surprenante. Sur ce point, à l'état actuel de nos connaissances, nous pou- 
vons avancer quelques hypothèses. 


Or, un premier fait peut étre remarqué à propos de l'étude du droit ca- 
nonique chez les cisterciens : s’il est vrai que l'interdiction de son étude a 
été répétée beaucoup de fois, cela est vrai en particulier jusqu'à 1335, an- 
née dans laquelle Benoit XII écrivit la bulle Fu/gens sicut stella. Mais, par 
la suite, l'interdiction ne fut plus répétée jusqu'à 1343, l'année qui suivit 
la mort de Benoit '. Si nous n'avions aucun témoignage que, durant ces 
années, dans l'Ordre cistercien on pouvait trés probablement d'une façon 
ou d'une autre lire et étudier les textes de droit canonique, nous pourrions 
penser, trés simplement, que le Chapitre général ne sentait plus le besoin 
de répéter davantage ce que le pape avait déjà clairement établi dans sa 
bulle, et que, sur ce point, l'observance des moines de l'Ordre était en cet- 
te période assurée. Mais, puisque le texte de Pierre de Ceffons nous sug- 
gère une situation plutôt différente, le silence du Chapitre à ce sujet assu- 
me un aspect un peu plus étrange à expliquer. 


A cela, il faut aussi ajouter que Benoit XII en personne n'ignorait cer- 
tainement pas le droit canonique et que donc, bien qu'en continuant à se 
référer aux traditions de l'Ordre à ce sujet, il n'avait pas personnellement 


?? Bock, « Les cisterciens et l'étude du droit », 3-31, en particulier 23-31 ; voir aussi B. 
HENE, « Das Studium des kanonischen Rechtes im Cistercienserorden », dans Cistercien- 
ser-Chronik 20 (1908), 111-16 et 135-41. 


^! Statuta Capitulorum Generalium 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 474 n° 5. 
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obéi complètement à la même interdiction qu’il avait ensuite répétée ; en- 
fin, ajoutons encore que, dans le passage que nous venons d’examiner, 
exactement Benoit XII est appelé en cause par Pierre, qui dit : « tacendo 
de statutis domini bone memorie Benedicti pape duodecim »?. Alors, il 
me semble possible de formuler une conjecture : si Pierre nomme le pape 
cistercien précisément par son nom (bien qu'en faisant une prétérition), 
pour l'apparenter aux autres sources importantes auxquelles le bon chré- 
tien, et surtout le bon moine cistercien, doivent se référer pour leur bonne 
conduite, et si ensuite il avoue candidement qu'il a étudié le droit, ce qui 
que n'était pas tout à fait traditionnel et peut-être normal dans l'Ordre, ne 
l'aurait-il pas fait pour se cacher, devant son lecteur, derrière l'autorité du 
pape cistercien qui avait étudié le droit, et pour ne pas prendre de risques 
en confiant sincérement qu'il considérait le Decretum une source morale 
magis autentica ? 


En tout cas, quoi qu'il en soit de celle qui m'apparait une hypothèse 
intéressante, mais qui naturellement attend, au moins à l'heure actuelle, 
des confirmations ou des démentis, la coincidence historique me semble 
mériter notre attention : il semble que dans les années où Pierre avait étu- 
dié ou enseigné au Collège Saint-Bernard, et peu après la période dans 
laquelle Jacques Fournier avait terminé ses études dans le méme collége, 
peut-être quand il était pape ou il allait le devenir, dans le studium des 
cisterciens, il y ait une bonne probabilité que l'accés aux sources du droit 
canonique ait été un peu plus libre qu'il ne l'était auparavant, et qu'un 
élève du collège ait pu avouer l'avoir étudié sans absolument en mépriser 
l'importance. Tout en étant un étudiant d'esprit assez libre, bien sûr, notre 
Pierre Ceffons n'en demeurait pas moins soumis à la discipline de son 
Ordre. 


De fait, la liberté d'esprit de Pierre se révèle aussi dans le dernier texte 
dont nous allons parler, qui appartient à un genre littéraire intéressant pour 
saisir un autre aspect de la vie scolaire au Collège Saint-Bernard de son 
époque. En effet, à l'intérieur de la littérature des discours académiques, 
tandis que la littérature des principia ou des discours d'ouverture pour 
l'enseignement a été assez étudiée, le genre des sermones finales qu'on 
prononçait à la fin d'un cours n'a pas eu la méme chance. Cela est sûre- 
ment dû, en premier lieu, au fait que nous n'avons pas beaucoup de té- 
moignages de ce genre littéraire particulier et aussi, en deuxiéme lieu, à la 


? Voir n. 30. 


? L'exemple plus connu est celui de Robert Holkot : J.C. WEY, « The Sermo Finalis of 
Robert Holkot », dans Mediaeval Studies 11 (1949), 219-24. 
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nature un peu dégagée de ce genre de discours, qui assez naturellement ne 
touchait pas d’habitude des argument philosophiquement significatifs, 
puisque il arrivait justement quand l’exposé était terminé. Toutefois, si les 
sermones finales ne sont pas très intéressants pour l’histoire de la philoso- 
phie, ils peuvent l’être pour l’histoire des coutumes de l’école et parfois 
du caractère de leur auteur ; et de fait, l’exemple que nous donne Pierre de 
Ceffons ne manque pas d’intérêt en ce sens. 


Le sermo finalis de Pierre est conservé dans le manuscrit Troyes, Bi- 
bliothéque Municipale, 930, aux folios 4v-5v. Il ne s'agit pas d'un dis- 
cours très long, prononcé, comme c’était l’habitude, pour louer le maître 
qui allait lire les Sentences l’année suivante, en 1349-1350, maître Gui- 
lelmus de Capella. Pierre reprend le thema qu’il avait utilisé pour les ser- 
mons initiaux des quatre livres et qui avait déjà été très étonnant pour ses 
confrères : au lieu de choisir une phrase de l’Écriture ou d’un Père de 
l'Eglise, notre auteur avait en effet choisi une seule lettre, le « O », puis- 
que, dit-il dans son discours, cette lettre peut exprimer toute l'admiration 
et la joie profonde soit de celui qui termine de lire les Sentences, soit de 
celui qui est frappé par les vertus du nouvel bachelier et, surtout, en choi- 
sissant ce thema étrange, Pierre permet à tout moine, à moins qu'il ne soit 
muet, d'exprimer son admiration”. 


La teneur de cette excuse, à cause de son choix un peu provocateur, 
avec son ton à mi-chemin entre l'emphase et la rhétorique typique du gen- 
re littéraire, ainsi que la moquerie, que Pierre méne, comme nous allons le 
voir, bien au-delà des convenances académiques que nous connaissons, 
caractérise tout le sermon. Nous y trouvons avant tout, comme d'habitude, 
les louanges de la grande sagesse de l'incepturus^, qui est ici comparé 
non seulement à Salomon mais aussi, dans une énumération hyperbolique 
tirée d'Alain de Lille, à Cicéron, Platon, Ermés, Socrate, César, Atlas, 
Crisippe, Euclide, Fébe, Orphée, Dédale, Sénéque, Caton, Persée, Ovide, 
Statius, Demosténe et beaucoup d'autres encore ^^. Il est difficile de croire 
que, en étalant toute son érudition dans une accumulation si exubérante, 
Pierre n'avait vraiment et uniquement l'intention que de louer le nouveau 
maitre et non aussi celle d'amuser son auditoire, et méme de susciter 
quelque moquerie à l'égard de son confrére, et cela est confirmé avant 
tout par le ton vraiment un peu exagéré avec lequel il rappelle les vertus 
de la conversatio, de l'érudition, de la charité, de la sagesse, des trésors de 


44 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Sermo finalis, Annexe, lin. 156-59. 
45 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Sermo finalis, Annexe, lin. 62-64, 68-69, 163-98. 
^6 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Sermo finalis, Annexe, lin. 71-91. 
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science dont il dispose, compte tenu aussi du fait que ces trésors, Pierre ne 
s’interdit pas de nous le rappeler, sont bien cachés à la vue" ! 


Mais la moquerie et l’humour sont encore plus prédominants dans la 
première partie du sermon : par exemple, juste après le début, après avoir 
énoncé son drôle de thema, Pierre nous dit, citant Hugues de Saint-Victor 
d’une façon apparemment inoffensive, que l’admiration peut être causée, 
avant tout, par l’extrême grandeur ou par la petitesse des choses. Voilà 
pourquoi nous devons admirer maître Guilelmus : il est haut comme un 
géant ! Non, évidemment il n’est pas l’un des géants évoqués dans le livre 
de Baruch, que Dieu refusa, et, encore plus évidemment, bien que ses so- 
cii aussi se moquent de lui pour sa taille (Pierre ne lui épargne vraiment 
rien), et bien que, répétons-le, au cas où quelqu’un n’aurait pas bien com- 
pris, il soit vraiment un homme d’une taille bien au-dessus de la moyenne, 
Guilelmus doit être admiré pour sa science, qui est beaucoup plus grande 
encore que son corps. C’est tout ? Mais non, naturellement. Il est si hum- 
ble dans sa sagesse qu’on peut le comparer à la femme que Boetius décrit 
dans son De consolatione Philosophiae ; voire plus: bien que grand 
comme un géant, « iste enim socius est etiam muliebris et quasi castratus 
in verbis »? ! 


A ce point là il est inutile de le souligner : ce discours, qui certaine- 
ment ne nous dit rien sur la pensée du quatorzième siècle, nous dit plu- 
sieurs choses d’abord sur le caractère de notre auteur, qui, évidemment, 
avait une liberté d’esprit remarquable, qui lui permettait d’être soit le vio- 
lent accusateur des trois vieilles sorcières parisiennes qui avaient condam- 
né Jean de Mirecourt, soit le confrère humoriste, caustique et ambigu qui, 
en louant Guillaume, ne manquait pas de le tourner en ridicule sans pitié. 
Notons-le en passant, cette attitude, dont quelques traces se trouvent éga- 
lement dans son commentaire aux Sentences, pourrait bien avoir créé pour 
Pierre quelques ennuis à l’intérieur de son Ordre et rend, par contre, très 
facile à comprendre l’extrême prudence que notre auteur manifeste parfois 
en proposant ses doctrines, tout comme la déférence, plusieurs fois répé- 
tée, envers ses supérieurs. 


Mais encore, elle ouvre également pour nous une fenêtre très vivante 
et intéressante sur la vie du Collège Saint-Bernard et sur ses habitudes. 


47 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Sermo finalis, Annexe, lin. 191-92. 

48 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Sermo finalis, Annexe, lin. 20-61 et 137-40. A la lin. 50 Pierre 
nous dit aussi le surnom que les confréres donnaient au pauvre Gillaume, mais je n’ai pas 
encore su comprendre la signification du terme que Pierre écrit, ni naturellement son as- 
pect moqueur. 
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Car les moines qui étudiaient à Saint-Bernard étaient aussi des étudiants 
qui, comme tous les étudiants du monde, ne négligeaient point de 
s’amuser et de prendre quelques libertés vis-à-vis des règles qui leur 
étaient imposées ; ajoutons qu’à Saint-Bernard, nous l’avons déjà rappelé, 
se rendaient seulement les meilleurs ingénies de l’Ordre et il est assez na- 
turel de penser que les espoirs qu’on fondait sur ces jeunes gens leur va- 
laient une certaine impunité. Pour avoir une idée de ce qui devait se passer 
dans le collège, nous pouvons rappeler que, en 1338, le Chapitre général 
signala qu’il aurait été mieux de ne pas introduire des femmes dans le col- 
lège, tandis que l’année suivante, nous apprenons que quelques moines, 
revêtus d’habits laïques, étaient sorti du collège pendant la nuit mais ils 
avaient été découverts, obligés de passer la nuit dehors et ensuite, ignomi- 
nieusement, ils avaient été ramenés au collège en plein jour”. Encore, par 
exemple, nous savons que, dans le siècle suivant, les étudiants les plus 
jeunes formaient une espèce de « corporation » à part, dite des beiani, et 
qu'ils étaient soumis à des obligations spécifiques envers les étudiants les 
plus âgés”. Donc, la vie au Collège Saint-Bernard, quoique réglementée 
et conduite par des moines cisterciens, était souvent pareille à celle de 
n'importe quelle autre institution scolaire. C’est ainsi que le sermo finalis 
de notre auteur peut étre considéré, non seulement comme un autre témoi- 
gnage sur le caractère très vif de Pierre de Ceffons, mais devient aussi 
pour nous l'occasion de nous plonger pour un temps dans un aspect de la 
vie à Saint-Bernard qui, pour étre moins sérieux que d'habitude, n'est tou- 
tefois pas moins réel ou si rare qu'on doive le considérer tout à fait excep- 
tionnel. 


J'en viens à ma conclusion. Avant de terminer, je voudrais seulement 
souligner, d'une fagon trés bréve, d'autres directions possibles de recher- 
che que seulement une étude complète et systématique des textes de Pierre 
pourra rendre réalisable, dont l'importance n'est sûrement pas inférieure 
au temps que cette entreprise va encore nous demander. 


La première possibilité qui me semble intéressante concerne le témoi- 
gnage que nous pourrions trouver, dans les écrits de Pierre, de sa connais- 
sance non seulement des études académiques à l’intérieur de l'Ordre, mais 
aussi des études inférieures. Nous avons dit que, comme tout le monde 
sait, avant de pouvoir étre envoyés à Saint-Bernard ou dans un autre col- 


? Statuta Capitulorum generalium 3, ed. CANIVEZ, 449 n? 1 et 456 n? 6. 


50 A. DE POORTER, « Un recueil de lettres adressées à Adrien De But, étudiant au Collé- 
ge s. Bernard à Paris », dans Annales de la Société d'Emulation de Bruges année 1912, 
109-10. 
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lège majeur, les jeunes moines devaient recevoir leur première formation 
dans les écoles de leurs différentes abbayes d'origine"! et, dès lors, nous 
pourrions imaginer que, avec toute probabilité, Pierre aussi ait étudié à 
Clairvaux avant d’aller à Paris. En effet, déjà Trapp a rappelé un passage 
où Pierre déplore que, dans les écoles de grammaire, si avant l’épidémie 
de la Peste Noire on y trouvait 300 étudiants, après on n’en trouve que 
200, et il le dit d’une façon qui semble fort bien liée à des souvenirs auto- 
biographiques”. Cependant, il y a, par exemple, un passage dans le pre- 
mier livre du commentaire aux Sentences où Pierre, discutant de la sages- 
se supérieure des anciens et de la moindre connaissance des modernes 
(l’un des topoi humanistes qu’il préfère), prend l’exemple de l’appren- 
tissage qu’un enfant fait de la grammaire à partir des textes de Priscien et 
de Donate, en rappelant par le menu les différents passages qu’il doit ac- 
complir? : ici aussi, je ne suis pas sûr qu'il ne puissde pas s'agir d’un 
souvenir de ce qu'il a vu faire dans les écoles de grammaire de son Ordre, 
vu l'abondance de détails pédagogiques qu'il s'avére connaitre. C'est 
pourquoi il serait intéressant de voir si, dans les écrits de Pierre, on pou- 
vait trouver d'autres témoignages qui vont dans cette direction, touchant 


>! Sur ce point, voir la sinthèse presentée par BOCK, « Les cisterciens et l'étude du 
droit », 12-13 n. 3 et 18-19 n. 6; la contribution de C. OBERT, « La promotion des études 
chez les cisterciens à travers le recrutement des étudiants du collége Saint-Bernard de Paris 
au Moyen Âge », dans Cíteaux, Commentarii Cistercienses 39 (1988), 67 en particulier ; 
en outre, sur la possible importance en général d'étudier non seulement la formation uni- 
versitarie, mais aussi celle inférieure donnée dans les colléges, voir A.L. GABRIEL, « Pre- 
paratory Teaching in the Parisian Colleges during the Fourteenth Century », dans Garlan- 
dia. Studies in the History of Mediaeval University, Notre Dame, IN 1969, 97-124. 


52 TRAPP, « Pierre Ceffons », 119-20. 


53 PETRUS DE CEFFONA, In I Sent. q.2 a.2, dans Troyes, BM, Ms. 62, f. 8rb-va : « Cum pue- 
ri primo discunt alphabetum, statim omnes litteras ad unum numerum purum per ymagina- 
tionem reducunt, dicentes quod non sunt nisi tot littere... et posterea dividunt dicentes quo 
alie sunt vocales et sunt numero quinque, alie sunt consonantes etcetera.... Item cum ulterius 
ad grammaticam pueri perveniunt... ecce quod pueri una cum Donato omnes partes oratio- 
num ad unum numerum parem reducunt, scilicet ad octo.... Item nomini que accidunt statim 
sequitur in Donato: sex.... Item: qualitas nomini in quo est, bispartita est.... Item Priscianus 
etiam, primo libro maioris voluminis, diffiniens vocens et dividens eam in articulata et inarti- 
colata, litterata et illitterata in principio primi libri.... Item Priscianus secundo libro maioris 
voluminis diffiniens nomen dicit: nomen est pars orationis... ». Sur les difficultés dans 
l'étude du fonctionnement des écoles de niveau inférieur dans cette période, voir par example 
B. ROEST, « The Role of Lectors in the Religious Formation of Franciscan Friars, Nuns, and 
Tertiaries », dans Studio e studia: le scuole degle ordini mendicanti tra XIII e XIV secolo. 
Atti del XXIX Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 11-13 ottobre 2001, Spoleto 2002, 83-115 ; 
dans le méme volume, voir aussi la contribution de M.M. MULCHAHEY, « The Róle of the 
Conventual Schola in Early Dominican Education », 117-50. 
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le domaine fort intéressant des études inférieures dans l'Ordre cistercien. 


Une autre direction de recherche trés intéressante a pour sujet la facon 
de citer de Pierre Ceffons ; Trapp, dans un de ses articles paru en 1984 a 
montré par exemple, d’une façon partiale mais magistrale, comment Pier- 
re cite d'une façon trés ample les textes de Jean de Mirecourt et comment 
cet usage doit étre compris à partir d'un travail serré d'équipe, qui oppose 
entre eux les théologiens cisterciens, d'un cóté, et les augustiniens, de 
l'autre. D'autre part, Trapp lui-même avait déjà émis l'hypothése que 
Pierre gardait devant soi, quand il écrivait, un véritable fichier de citations 
anciennes, auquel il recourait à l’occasion”. En outre, William Courtenay 
a montré comment les nouveaux textes anglais de logique, qui était arrivés 
à Paris dans les années 1330-1340, étaient probablement bien connus à 
Saint-Bernard”. Enfin, nous savons et nous l'avons déjà dit, qu’au- 
jourd'hui nous sommes sûrs que Jean de Mirecourt, grand protégé intel- 
lectuel de Pierre, ne dédaignait pas de copier de longs passages d'auteurs 
anglais de l’époque”. On comprend donc aisément qu'une étude attentive 
de la nature, de la quantité, de la fidélité des citations anciennes et 
contemporaines de Pierre pourra étre un guide précieux pour connaitre 
quelques aspects de la culture classique et philosophique qu'on pouvait 
trouver au Collège Saint-Bernard vers le milieu du quatorzième siècle. 


Mais, comme je l'ai déjà dit, cette étude est à peine commencée et en- 
core loin d'étre accomplie. Pour le moment, en espérant et en projetant de 
la continuer, il me semble que nous devons vraiment souscrire à l'idée que 
Damasus Trapp avait exprimée pour la première fois en 1957 et depuis 
répétée plusieurs fois: les recherches sur Pierre de Ceffons continuent 
encore à nous promettre des découvertes trés intéressantes, et il vaut cer- 
tainement la peine de les poursuivre”. 


Università degli Studi di Torino 


54 TRAPP, « A Round-Table Discussion » (voir n. 9), 206-22. 

55 TRAPP, « Pierre Ceffons », 120-22. 

?6 W.J. COURTENAY, « Foreign Studies in a Time of War. English Scholars at Paris, 
1325-1345 », dans History of Universities 14 (1995-96), 35-36. 

?7 Voir n. 14. 

Je dois remercier ici Christian Trottmann et Eugenio Costa pour leur aide dans la révi- 
sion de mon français; Pietro B. Rossi et Giuseppe Giacobbe pour leurs suggestions sur le 
texte latin de Pierre ; ma femme, pour tout. 
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ANNEXE? 


PETRUS DE CEFFONA, Sermo finalis 
(Troyes, Bibliothèque Municipale, Ms. 930, ff. 4va-5vb) 


«O» Apocalypsis primo". Ut alias dictum est?', « vox ‘O’ est vox ad- 
mirantis » etcetera, exultantis, « et ratione huius debet esse vox nunc Sen- 
tentias » finientis. Primo ergo « O » est vox admirantis, ut in hympno de 
sacramento altaris : 


Panis angelicus 

fit panis hominum ; 

dat panis celicus 

figuris terminum ; 

O res mirabilis : 
manducat Dominum 
pauper, servus et humilis. 


« O » est etiam vox exultantis, ut in hympno de ascensione Domini : « O 
grande cunctis gaudium » etcetera. Ecclesia quoque exultans et admirans 
ob pulchritudinem sanctorum canit : « O quam pulchri super montes pedes 
annuntiantium pacem, annuntiantium bona » etcetera”. Et ulterius dico 
quod ratione huius : « O debet esse vox » etcetera, mirari enim et exaltare 
debeo, cum socii perpendo efficaciam succedentis. 


Res aliqua dicitur mirabilis pluribus de causis ; unde HUGO De operi- 
bus trium dierum dicit sic : res multis modis dicuntur mirabiles, | « ali- 
quando ex magnitudine, aliquando ex parvitate, aliquando quia rare, ali- 
quando quia pulchre ». 


7 angelicus] angelica MS 


? On présente ici le texte du sermon de Pierre ; naturellement, le seul manuscrit dont 
nous disposons ne manque pas de difficultés et d'obscurités ; toutefois, puisque le texte me 
semble intéressant, j'ai décidé en tout cas de le publier, en signalant entre parenthèses les 
lieux où je n'ai pas su résoudre tous les doutes que j'avais. 

® Apoc. 1:8; Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem. Adiuvantibus B. FISCHER, I. 
GRIBOMONT, H.F.D. SPARKS, W. THIELE. Recensuit et brevi apparatu critico instruxit R. 
WEBER. Editionem quartam emendatam cum sociis B. FISCHER, H.I. FREDE, H.F.D. 
SPARKS et W. THIELE preparavit R. GRYSON, Stuttgart 1994, 1182. 


*! Troyes, Bibliothèque Municipale, Ms. 62, ff. 2va et 2vb-3ra. 
8 Ts. 52:7 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, 1151. 
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Ex magnitudine redditur mirabilis « quando res quelibet sui generis 
modum in quantitate excedit, sicut miramur gigantem inter homines, ce- 
tum inter pisces, grifen inter volucres, elephantem inter quadrupedes, dra- 
conem inter serpentes ». 


Ex parvitate redditur res mirabilis « quando ceteris sui generis in 
quantitate equari non potest, ut tinea, vermes et sciniphes, que inter ani- 
malia vivunt et ceteris animalibus corporis exiguitate dispares sunt. Vide 
igitur quod plus mireris : dentem apri vel tinee, alas griffi vel sciniphis, 
caput equi vel locuste, crura elephantis vel pulicis, leonem vel culi- 
cem ? ». Certe « in hiis miraris magnitudinem, in hiis miraris parvitatem: 
istis enim dedit Deus oculos quos vix comprehendere potest oculus, et in 
tam exiguis corporibus sic omnifaria liniamenta nature sue congrua dispo- 
suit, ut nihil deesse videas in minimis eorum que natura formavit in ma- 
gnis ». Hec HuGo™. 


Ex hiis concludere possum socium venerabilem, idest dominum GUI- 
LELMUM DE CAPELLA, esse mirabilem : si enim rem propter magnitudi- 
nem admiremur, hunc specialiter admirari debemus. Magnitudinem sui 
generis excedit in quantitate : est enim stature notabilis velut alter Saul qui 
ab humano et supra ceteros homines excedebat, ut patet «primo» Regum 
<novem>™, aut sicut Og rex Basan qui etiam gigantea procreitate ceteros 
excedebat, de quo habetur Deuteronomio tertio quod erat de stirpe gi- 
gantum monstrabaturque lectus eius novem cubitus habens longitudinis et 
quattuor latitudinis ad mensuram cubiti virilis manus? ; de quo etiam fa- 
bulantur Hebrei quod propter suam procreitatem et fortitudinem diluvii 
non tuebat in undis sed in alti montis cacumen studens totaliter evasit ca- 
thacluvium. 


Hic etiam socius propter suam magnitudinem excessivam « isoreii » 
(?) a pluribus nominatur ; non tamen est de gigantibus illis de quibus ha- 
betur Baruch tertio : 


O Israel, quam magna est domus Dei 
et ingens locus possessionis eius ! 


26 grifen] grifoni MS 28 ceteris] cetis MS 29 sciniphes] ciniphes MS 31 sciniphis] 
ciniphis MS 34 vix] vix iter. MS 36 minimis] numeris(?) MS 42 Regum] lacuna ante 
et post verbum in MS 


$ Cf. HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE, De tribus diebus, ed. D. POIREL (CCCM 177), Turn- 
hout 2002, 22.331-23.353. 


$^ | Reg. 9:2 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxtam vulgatam versionem, 377. 


$5 Deut. 3:1-11 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxtam vulgatam versionem, 237-38. 
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Ibi fuerunt gigantes nominati qui ab initio fuerunt, 

statura magna, scientes bellum ; 

non hos elegit Deus 

neque viam discipline invenerunt : 

propter eam perierunt et quoniam non habuerunt 
sapientiam 

perierunt propter suam insipientiam®. 


Iste enim pater habet sapientiam et, si dicatur magnus propter corporis 
altitudinem, in quo alios excedit sine dubio, dici debet etiam magnus 
propter scientiam et in quo adhuc plus excedit quam in corpore : nam se- 
cundum corpus solum habet longitudinem ; est enim | gracilis nimis et est 
longitudo solum : est enim ut quedam linea que est longitudo sine latitu- 
dine. 


Sed in scientia est etiam latus : nam in diversis scientiis est plurimum 
eruditus. Declara quomodo scit sapientiam, artes liberales etcetera, et mul- 
ta hic dicantur de artibus liberalibus que alibi scripsi. 


De quo etiam dici potest illud Anticlaudiani libro secundo : 


Ut Fabius loquitur, ut Tullius ipse perorat, 
ut Samius sentit, sapit ut Plato, querit ut Hermes, 
dividit ut Socrates, ut Zeno colligit, instat, 


et infra : 


Speculatur ut Argus, 

temporis excursus ut Cesar colligit, ut Athlas 
secula perquirit, ut Zetus pondera librat, 
tamquam Crisippus numerat, metitur ut alter 
Euclides, canit ut Phebus, citharizat ut Orpheus, 
circinat ut Perdix, ut Dedalus erigit arces, 
fabricat ut Cicleps, ut Lennius arma monetat, 
instruit ut Seneca, blanditur ut Apius, urget 

ut Cato, succendit ut Curio, volat ut alter 
Perseus, ut Crassus simulans, ut Iulius alter 
dissimulans, ut Soldius implicat, explicat idem 
ut Naso, vernat ut Statius, ut Maro dictat, 
concipit, exponit, imitatur, gestat, adimplet 


62 si] enim(?) add. MS 70 liberalibus] dicantur add. MS 84 alter] alte MS 


$6 Baruc 3:24.26-28 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, 1259. 
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Mercurii sensus, nostri Demostenis iras, 
Ovidii flumen, Lucani fulmen, abyssum 
Virgilii, morsus sature, Solonis asillum?. 


De quo etiam propter multa que scit dici potest illud Sapientie novem? : 


Scit preterita et <de> futuris estimat, 

scit versutias sermonum <et dissolutiones> 
argumentorum ; 

signa et monstra scit antequam fiant, 

et eventus temporum et seculorum ; 


sumi eque(?) possunt saltim in parte verba prudentissimi regis Ierusalem, 
videlicet Salomonis divitis sapientie : 


Ipse enim (scilicet Deus) dedit mihi horum que 
sunt scientiam veram, 

ut sciam dispositionem orbis terrarum et virtutem 
elementorum, 

initium et consummationem et medietatem 
temporum, 

vicissitudinum permutationes, et consumationes 
temporum, 

morum mutationes, et divisiones temporum, 

anni cursus, et stellarum dispositiones, 

naturas animalium et iras bestiarum, 

vim ventorum et cogitationes hominum, 

differentias arborum, et virtutes radicum. 

Et quecumque sunt absconsa et improvisa didici : 

omnium enim artifex docuit me sapientia? . 


Ut merito etiam propter suam magnitudinem comparetur illi arbori 
magne de qua Danielis quattuor : 


Ecce arbor in medio terre et altitudo eius nimia, 
proceritas eius contingens celum, 
folia eius pulcherrima, fructus eius nimius 


91 Solonis] Salonis MS 92 novem] octo MS 98 possunt] potest( ?) MS 99 sapientie] 
septem(?) add. MS 101 sunt] sciunt MS 


$7 ALANUS AB INSULIS, Anticlaudianus 2, ed. R. BOSSUAT (Textes philosophiques du 
Moyen Âge 1), Paris 1955, vv. 344-46 et 347-62. 


6 Sap. 8:8 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, 1012. 


$9 Sap. 7:17-21 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, 1011. 
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et esca universorum in ea”. 
Dicaturque de eo illud Ezechielis 31 | : 


Quasi cedrus in Libano, 
pulcher ramis et frondibus nemorosus, excelsus 
altitudine 
et inter frondes condensas elevatum est cacumen 
eius”! ; 
Danielis quoque quattuor : 


Magnificatus es, invaluisti, 
magnitudo tua crevit et pervenit usque ad celum 
et potestas tua in terminos universe terre". 


Sed dico etiam quod est mirabilis propter parvitatem, que tamen par- 
vitas predicte magnitudini non repugnat : est enim parvus per humilitatem, 
quod multum bene stat, et magnitudine sapiens, quidquid sit de magnitu- 
dine corporis dictum ; enim sapiens in proverbis <...> ubi fuerit superbia, 
etiam ibi et contumelia, ubi humilitas ibi et sapientia. 


Humilis autem est hic pater in conversatione, sicut omnes noverunt ; 
et quia nunc magnus per scientiam, nunc parvus per humilitatis virtutem, 
idcirco merito comparatur illi mulieri de qua BOETIUS primo De consola- 
tione. Iste enim socius est etiam muliebris, et quasi castratus est enim in 
verbis ; dicit ergo BOETIUS prosa prima: « Astitisse mihi supra verticem 
visa est mulier admodum reverendi vultus, oculis ardentibus et ultra 
communem hominum valentiam perspicacibus, colore vivido atque inex- 
austi vigoris, quamvis ita evi plena foret ut nullo modo nostre crederetur 
etatis, statura discretionis ambigue. Nam nunc quidem ad communem sese 
mensuram cohibebat, nunc vero pulsare celum summi verticis cacumine 
videbatur ; que cum altius caput extulisset ipsum etiam celum penetrabat 
respicientiumque hominum frustrabatur intuitum. Vestes erant» etcete- 
ra”. 


129 crevit] revit MS 143 evi] enim MS 144 sese] Ideo dicens est vetula quedam in 
marg. MS 


70 Dan. 4:7-9 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, 1352. 
7! Ezech. 31:3 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, 1310. 
72 Dan 4:19 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, 1353. 


73 ANICI MANLII SEVERINI BOETI Philosophiae Consolatio 1.1-3, ed L. BIELER (CCSL 
94), Turnhout 1957, 2. 
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Et ex his omnibus bonis consurgere debet in nobis materia exultatio- 
nis : non enim esse debemus invidi, «sicut» qui de aliorum prosperitatibus 
perempni stimulo lacerantur, de quibus etiam ait ORATIUS : « Invidus alte- 
rius rebus macrescit opimis » etcetera" ; eque iusti semper aliorum per- 
fectionibus(?) exultabunt. 


Concludendo : « O » igitur est vox admirantis et etiam exultantis qua- 
ter(?) et finiens nunc Sententias habet finire admirando, quater(?) etiam 
exultando ; idcirco finio cum themate preassumpto et « ne forte propter 
sillabarum multitudinem » etcetera", quippe nimis mutus esset qui profer- 
re non sufficeret litteram pro themate assumptam et dicere non posset : 
«O». 


Circa predictum socium duo miranda occurrunt, que etiam sunt mate- 
ria exultationis nobis et propter quorum quodlibet admirando dici debet 
thema preassumptum. 


Probatur quod admirari possumus : eius laudabilis est conversatio, se- 
cundum eius spectabilis est eruditio. | Est enim mirabilis in vita pariter et 
doctrina. 


Primum ergo occurrens : « eius laudabilis est conversatio ». Est conver- 
satio vite laudabilis qua commendabilis est ab initio, scilicet ab initio quo 
ordinem intravit. Secundum : « eius spectabilis est eruditio ». Est eruditio 
digne speculabilis qua multis utilis reddetur studio. Speciosus(?) erit hic 
pluribus cum sit in actibus digne virtuosus quo ad primum. Fructuosus erit 
studentibus cum sit in omnibus mire studiosus. Non fedatur animo scelere 
qui multa federe Deo copulatur quo ad primum. Non vagatur errando teme- 
re doctrine munere qui sic adornatur quo ad secundum. Propter primum 
enim trabeatur excelso pneumate, propter secundum commendatur miran- 
do themate. Dico ergo quod « propter primum trabeatur excelso pneuma- 
te»: excelso pneumate digne trabeatur, gratie dotatur et dyademate. 
« Commendatur mirando themate » : mirando themate iuste commendatur 
qui sic exornatur plurimo dogmate. Pollet munditia cum rectitudine, ple- 
nus a munere superno gratia quo ad primum ; ut, pulsa Dei dicens, a vera- 
ci lumine mentis acumine fulget scientia quo ad secundum. Est enim pri- 
mo caritate superna fervidus nec non est placidus morum venustate quo ad 


152 macrescit] marcessit MS 152-53 perfectionibus(?)] perfectibus MS 154-55 qua- 
ter(?) add. s. l. MS 


74 HORACE, Epitres 1.2 v.57, texte établi et traduit par F. VILLENEUVE, Paris 51989, 48. 
1 Troyes, BM, Ms. 62, f. 3rb. 
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primum, falsitate non erit horridus, doctrine lucidus multum claritate seu 
veritate quo ad secundum. 


Quantum ad conversationem constat quod in omnibus laudabiliter in- 
ter nos est conversatus non elatus ad socios. Hic ponantur illa que alibi, in 
quadam recommendatione posui que tangunt conversationem hominis 
virtuosi. 


Quantum ad eruditionem est etiam mirabilis non parum, unde dicit : 
« Si miraris quod celum » etcetera, aut : « Si miraris leonis fortitudinem » 
etcetera. Mireris potius huius sapientiam, scientiam, que predicta omnia 
comprehendit : et enim in eius sacri pectoris reverenda cellula absconditi 
sunt multi scientie sapientieque thesauri, unde et sicut regina Sabba mira- 
batur sapientiam Salomonis, sic nos mirari possumus sapientiam huius 
patris dicendo, quando eius doctrina in sua lectura ab eo percipiemus ora- 
culo vive vocis, dicendo, inquam, illud tertium Regum decem : « Verus 
est sermo quem audivi super sermonibus et super sapientiam tuam, et pro- 
bavi quod media pars mihi nuntiata non fuerit : maior est sapientia tua et 
opera tua quam rumor quem audivi »*. 


Est etiam « O » vox exultantis, et rationabiliter | est vox Sententias fi- 
nientis : cum enim per totum annum legentes per Sacre Scripture oceanum 
vagentur et velut in mari magno variis opinionum propulsi terribilibus 
velut fluctibus expositi, varia sementibus rabie plurimum turbulentis ; si 
prius tremebunda immensas per horas pelagi sic vento regantur congruenti 
vela, ut undas freti secantem carbasum evertat frementum nullarum pro- 
cellarum sevities, sed nullis laceratis antennis, remis felicibus, et adusque 
securitatis portum contingat prora, prorumpere regratiando tenentur exul- 
tationis et salutis in vocem ; et quoniam nostram adusque felicitatis portus 
impulit unda ratem et exigua puppis leta venit ad lictus summum non im- 
merito(?) regratior exultando providentie naucleri qui nostram voluit ruen- 
tibus a procellis preservari carinam, qui est benedictus in secula seculo- 
rum. Amen. Amen. Amen. 


213-14 immerito(?)] invento MS 


76 3 Reg. 10:6-7 ; cf. Biblia sacra iuxtam vulgatam versionem, 476. 
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V. THE FRIARS, PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY AT PAPAL AND ROYAL COURTS 


THE DOMINICAN STUDIUM ROMANAE CURIAE: 
THE PAPACY, THE MAGISTERIUM AND THE FRIARS 


M. MICHELE MULCHAHEY 


f one looks for points of contact between the friars’ teaching and the 

papacy, one of the more obvious, and obviously closer to home for the 
popes, is the studium that operated at the Roman curia and which em- 
ployed many mendicant masters of theology over the years. One of the 
historiographical leitmotifs as far as the Dominican Order is concerned is 
the near-monopoly the Preachers came to hold over the position of Master 
of the Sacred Palace in that studium, through which they supplied the 
Roman Church its official theologian, as it were. There was even an early 
tradition that saw Dominic himself as the very first Magister Sacri Palatii, 
because of a text that refers to his teaching in Rome to an audience that 
included curial officials and to the fact that the title of Master was ac- 
corded him by some who heard his lectures.! Others formerly argued that 
Thomas Aquinas, too, was an early Master of the Sacred Palace, because, 
fresh from Paris, he was assigned by his Order to teach in Orvieto in the 
years when Pope Urban IV’s curia was resident there.” 


! The claim appears to originate only in the fourteenth century with two Dominican 
chroniclers, the sometimes unreliable Galvagno della Fiamma, who composed his history 
of the Order sometime before 1344, and Giovanni Colonna, writing about 1340. Colonna 
claims that while in Rome Dominic lectured publicly (“in scholis publicis") upon the let- 
ters of St Paul, that his classes were attended by “not a small number of scholars and also 
prelates” (“non modica turba scholarium et etiam prelatorum"), and that “he was called 
‘master’ by all”, a title his successors then inherited. See T. M. MAMACHI, Annales ordinis 
Praedicatorum 1, Roma 1756, Appendix, 362. It appears to be Galvagno, however, who is 
the first to state that Dominic's teaching took place in the papal palace and explicitly to 
refer to him as Master of the Sacred Palace, as well as to claim that it was the pope, Hon- 
orius III, who bestowed the title on Dominic in recognition of his learning: "Pervenit ita- 
que beatus Dominicus Romam. Qui hoc anno [1219] in palatio papae epistolas beati Pauli 
legit, ex quo actu legendi appellatus est magister sacri palatii, et ita derivatum est nomen 
istud usque in hodiernum diem, quos eius successores feliciter usi sunt. Erat enim beatus 
Dominicus in philosophia et theologia magnus, ob quam etiam dominus papa Honorius 
hoc officium sibi imposuit." See G. ODETTO, “La cronaca maggiore dell'Ordine domeni- 
cano di Galvano Fiamma. Frammenti inediti", in AFP 10 (1940), 346. 

? See, for example, P. MANDONNET, "Thomas d'Aquin lecteur à la curie romaine. Chro- 
nologie du séjour (1259-1268)", in Xenia thomistica. Divo Thomae Doctori Communi 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 577-599 
© BREPOLS &: PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100991 
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All of these claims, and many others besides, were born, however, of 
historians’ failure to distinguish between what were actually a number of 
separate institutional realities. There was the papal Studium Curiae that 
moved with the curia, which is not to be confused with the pope’s archi- 
episcopal school permanently situated at St. John Lateran; both of these 
sometimes did, and sometimes did not, operate in conjunction with the 
city of Rome’s Studium Urbis; the school the Dominicans referred to in 
their documents as the Studium Romanae Curiae was none of the above; 
and it is not altogether clear with which of these schools that office of 
Master of the Sacred Palace is, in fact, to be associated, nor did the title 
even exist until the papacy’s move to Avignon. 


And so as my contribution to our proceedings, I would like to recall 
the work that has been done in recent years to disentangle these threads, in 
an effort to clarify the nature and functioning of the Dominican Studium 
Romanae Curiae, in particular, and its relationship with both the curia and 
the office of Master of the Sacred Palace. This should help us better to 
gauge, too, the extent to which the friars had access to the magisterium 
directly through the popes and the papal Studium Curiae. 


KKK 


To begin, the Studium Curiae appears to have been a creation of Pope In- 
nocent IV. The so-called letter of foundation for the studium, Innocent’s 
bull Cum de diversis, is dated to the second year of his pontificate, which 
places it between June 1244 and June 1245.° Innocent’s biographer, the 


Ecclesiae occasione VI centenarii ab ejus canonizatione oblata 3, ed. P.S. SZABO, Roma 
1925, 9-40. Mandonnet’s once-influential view has, of course, been taken on in recent 
years; see below, note 58. 

? The text of the bull, as found in a collection of decretals in Grenoble, Bibliothèque 
Municipale, Ms. 72, was published by H. DENIFLE, Die Entstehung der Universitdten des 
Mittelalters bis 1400, Berlin 1885, reprt. Graz 1956, 302-3 nn. 323 and 326: “Cum de 
diversis mundi partibus multi confluant ad sedem apostolicam quasi matrem, nos ad com- 
munem tam ipsorum quam aliorum omnium apud sedem commorantium commodum et 
profectum paterna sollicitudine intendentes, ut sit eis mora huiusmodi fructuosa provi- 
dimus, quod ibidem de cetero regatur Studium litterarum, quatinus inter alia ipsius benefi- 
cia quibus reficiuntur assidue ipsius scientie sue uberibus spiritualiter satientur.Unde cum 
tam in theologie facultate quam in utroque jure canonico et civili certis ad hoc statutis 
scolis ordinarie ibi doceatur, volumus et statuimus, ut studentes in scolis ipsis penes sedem 
eandem talibus privilegiis omnino, libertatibus, et immunitatibus sint muniti, quibus 
gaudent studentes in scolis, ubi generale regitur studium, percipientes integre proventus 
suos ecclesiasticos sicut alii.” As A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI points out, “La fondazione 
dello Studium Curiae", in Luoghi e metodi di insegnamento nell Italia medioevale (secoli 
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Franciscan Bishop of Assisi, Niccolo da Calvi, who was also the pope’s 
confessor while he was still a cardinal, not only boasts that Innocent 
wisely took the decision none of his predecessors had to create a studium 
of law and theology at the curia, but that he did so while he and his 
household were at Lyon for the First Council of Lyon^—Nwhich may help 
us to narrow the date, Innocent and his curia arriving in Lyon on 2 De- 
cember 1244. The studium apparently moved with Innocent thereafter. In 
1252, while the curia was resident in Perugia, Innocent twice referred to 
current regents of the theological faculty “in curia nostra.” One of them 
was the Dominican Bartolomeo da Breganza, whom Innocent was now 
creating Bishop of Limmasol in Cyprus; the other, the man for whom fra 
Bartolomeo's promotion had created an opening in the papal school, 
Thomas of St. Giles, a secular cleric from the archdiocese of Durham in 
England, for whose support the pope was providing a benefice. And ac- 
cording to Niccoló da Calvi, when Innocent moved the curia to Naples not 


XII-XIV), Atti del Convegno internazionale di studi Lecce-Otranto 6-8 ottobre 1986, a cura 
di L. GARGAN, Congedo 1989, 60-64, a condensed version of the bull was incorporated 
into Boniface VIII's Liber Sextus by later editors, and may represent the version of the text 
better known in the medieval period. For its wording and the significance of two phrases, 
in particular, see below, note 10. 


^ See F. PAGNOTTI, “Niccolo da Calvi e la sua Vita d? Innocenzo IV con una breve intro- 
duzione sulla istoriografia pontificia nei secoli XIII e XIV", in Archivio della società Ro- 
mana di storia patria 21 (1898), 91: “....Causas enim non solum tempore vacationis exor- 
tas, verum etiam a longis retro temporibus a suis predecessoribus indecisas, sub brevissimo 
temporis spacio sua industri sapientia terminabat, utpote discretione preditus, mente pius, 
scientia preclarus et sapientie plenitudinis titulo decoratus. Et ut de plenitudine gratis 
gaudeant universi, secundo anno pontificatus apud Lugdunum in sua curia generale 
Studium ordinavit, tam de theologiae, quam de decretis, decretalibus pariter et legibus, ad 
eruditionem videlicet rudium ac incrementum sapientum cum audiens sapiens sapientior 
semper fiat." Also see the edition of the older full biography, NICHOLAUS DE CURBIO, Vita 
Innocentii papae IV, in E. BALUZE, Miscellanea 1, ed. J.D. MANSI, Lucca 1761, 205. 


? Les Registres d'Innocent IV (1243-1254) 3, ed. E. BERGER, Paris 1884-1921, 21 n? 
5547 (9 Feb. 1252): “Quum Nemociensis ecclesiae, quae diutius pastore vacaverat, fuerit 
ad papam provisio devoluta, nuntiat Innocentius se Bartholomaeum de ordine Praedicato- 
rum tunc capellanum et poenitentiarum suum, 'et regentem in curia nostra in theologia 
facultate,’ eidem ecclesiae de fratrum suorum consilio praefecisse in episcopum et pastore, 
et ipse munus consecrationis de manibus suis impendisse." 


$ Les Registres d'Innocent IV, ed. BERGER, 133 n° 6102 (22 Nov. 1252): “Confirmatur 
sententia qua Guilelmus, magister scholarum Parmensis, de speciali mandato papae ipsi 
oraculo vivae voce dato, Thomae de Sancto Ægidio perpetuam vicarium ecclesiae Sancti 
Botulfi Cantebrigiae contulit, per mortem Thomae de Terveyt vacantem. In litteris vero 
apostolicis Thomas de Sancto Ægidio clericus dicitur ‘archidiaconi Dunelmensis, capellani 


»» 


nostri, apud dictam Sedem in theologica facultate docentis’. 
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long before his death in 1254, he reorganized the studium in his palace 
there.’ 


There are a few points worth lingering over here. The first is the date 
and the pontificate to be associated with the creation of the Studium Cu- 
riae, which puts paid to previous speculation that it was Honorius III who 
had first organized the studium, and to any possibility that Dominic's 
teaching in Rome had taken place there. The second is the mobility of the 
school. As bishops of Rome, the popes did operate a modest school for the 
local clergy at St. John Lateran, as all bishops were required to do." But 
Innocent IV's studium was something different, namely, a peripatetic 
school that travelled with the pope wherever he went, and, more to the 
point, whenever he left Rome and left the school at the Lateran behind to 
serve the diocese.’ This school was designed to serve those permanently 
posted to the curia as officials and also men drawn temporarily to the cu- 
ria on business from all over Europe. *Since many come to the Holy See 
as to a mother from divers parts of the world," the foundation letter be- 
gins, the pope has decided to provide for them a place of study so that the 
time spent waiting as they pursued their causes at the curia might be put to 
good use. Given this clientele, one might also assume a fairly sophisti- 
cated level of instruction, and Innocent does specify that the higher disci- 
plines only are to be taught in this pontifical studium: it is to be a 
"studium iuris divini," that is, theology, “et iuris humani, canonici videli- 
cet et civilis," and of man’s law, both canon and civil.'? 


7 PAGNOTTI, Niccolò da Calvi, 118: “....Et cum in vigilia Apostolorum Simonis et Iude 
Neapolim accessisset, cum ipsa sit gloriosa civitas, gloriose ab omnibus est receptus; ubi 
generale studium theologie, decretalium, decretorum atque legum in palatio suo, sicut 
ubique fecerat, ordinavit." 

* This, of course, is the famous provision of the Fourth Lateran Council, that every 
archbishop engage both a theology master and an arts master to teach in his cathedral 
school. See COD’, 240 (Concilium Lateranensis) Canon 11. The popes were assiduous in 
seeing to it that there was indeed a theology school operating at the Lateran, the very 
birthplace of the canon mandating such schools. 

? That the studium moved with the curia and continued to operate even during the sum- 
mer progress of the papal household is a point A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI underscores in “La 
mobilità della Curia Romana nel secolo XIII. Riflessi locali", in Società e istituzioni 
dell'Italia comunale: l'esempio di Perugia (secoli XII-XIV), Perugia 1988, 186. 

10 The wording cited here is actually taken from the version of Innocent IV's bull Cum 
de diversis as it appears in the Liber Sextus: *Quum de diversis mundi partibus multi con- 
fluant ad sedem apostolicam quasi matrem, nos, ad communem, tam ipsorum quam 
aliorum omnium commodum et profectum paterna sollicitudine intendentes, ut sit eis mora 
huiusmodi fructuosa, providimus, quod ibidem de cetero regatur et vigeat studium iuris 
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We can note with interest the intention that Roman civil law would be 
on the syllabus in addition to canon law. But our concern here is the theo- 
logical “faculty,” as Innocent himself calls it.'' Who taught theology at 
the Studium Curiae? And by whom were they chosen? Is the head of this 
school correctly to be identified with the Master of the Sacred Palace? 
How much should we make of the fact that the very first regent of whom 
we have record was a Dominican friar, or of the fact that he did not last, 
being succeeded by a secular cleric? 

The theology master at the Studium Curiae was salaried by the pa- 
pacy; in fact, only the lector in theology, not the teachers of canon or civil 
law, received a stipend and had his expenses from the Camera Aposto- 
lica." The account books of Pope Boniface VIII at the end of the thir- 
teenth century contain repeated entries for payments made to the magister 
in theologia: in February 1299, for example, for room and board;" in May 
of the same year for the expenses of the banquet held to mark the inaugu- 
ral lecture of a new master; * in June 1302 for the theology master's travel 


divinis et humani, canonici videlicet et civilis. Unde volumus et statuimus ut studentes in 
scholas ipsis penes sedem eandem talibus privilegiis omnino, libertatibus et immunitatibus 
gaudeant, quibus gaudent studentes in scholis, ubi generale regitur studium ac recipiant 
integre proventus suos ecclesiasticos sicut illi”; see Decretalium D. Gregorii Papae IX 
compilatio, ed. /E. FREIDBERG, Corpus iuris canonici 2, Graz 1959, 1083-84. This edition 
of the Liber Sextus erroneously identifies Cum de diversis as one of the canons promul- 
gated at the First Council of Lyon, which Stefan Kuttner has shown it was not: it only 
began appearing in collections of the Lyon constitutions in the seventeenth century; see S. 
KUTTNER, “Die Konsitutionem des ersten allgemeinem Konzils von Lyon", in Studia et 
documenta historiae et iuris 6 (1940), 86; reprt. in IDEM, Medieval Councils, Decretals, 
and Collections of Canon Law, London 1980, 70-131. As PARAVICINI BAGLIANI points out 
(“La fondazione", 60-64), the description of the curriculum of the papal studium seen 
here—"studium iuris divinis et humani, canonici videlicet civilis"—had led some scholars 
to assume that theology was not offered at the Studium Curiae; but, Paravicini Bagliani 
argues, both the wording seen in Grenoble, BM, Ms. 72— "tam in theologie facultate quam 
in utroque iure canonico et civilis" (see above, note 3)—and also contemporary usage 
would indicate that theology is indeed implied by the phrase "iuris divinis." Paravicini 
Bagliani also underscores that the phrase “de cetero" (“henceforth”) in both versions is 
proof positive that Innocent IV is correctly identified as the founder of the Studium Curiae. 


' The word only appears in the Grenoble version of Innocent's bull, however. See 
above, note 3; cf. note 10. 
? As PARAVICINI BAGLIANI emphasizes, “La fondazione", 67. 


? Libri rationum camerae Bonifatii papae VIII: Archivum secretum Vaticanum, Collect. 
446 necnon Intr. et ex. 5, ed. T. SCHMIDT (Littera Antiqua 2), Città del Vaticano 1984, 43 
n? 200 (2 Feb. 1299). 


^ Ibid., ed. SCHMIDT, 101 n° 649 (14 May 1299). 
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expenses as the curia embarked upon its summer progress. The same 
sorts of out-goings from the Camera Apostolica are to be found under 
Clement V, including evocative notices revealing that the magister the- 
ologiae was given two porters to help transport his books when the curia 
was on the move, including the momentous transferral to Avignon,'^ and 
that specific monies were set aside to outfit new classrooms in each new 
locale. 


We are not, however, on as safe ground as we might think in assum- 
ing that we see here the first bureaucratic outlines of the office of Master 
of the Sacred Palace. The title Magister Sacri Palatii is certainly never 
used until the second quarter of the fourteenth century. Innocent IV him- 
self can be seen addressing the “regent” in his theology school," the ac- 
count books of the Camera Apostolica speak of the stipendiary “lector in 
theology."? But the first occurrence of the expression ‘magister sacri 
palatii comes only in 1343, when a salary was paid to the Cistercian Ray- 
mond Durand, “Master of the Sacred Palace.” It may be a small shift in 
terminology, but it does seem to chart a real evolution in the position to 
which it refers. For from being simply a temporary, contracted employee 


$ Ibid., ed. SCHMIDT, 304 n? 2347 (15 June 1302). 


€ A.P. FRUTAZ, “La famiglia pontificia in un documento dell'inizio del sec. XIV", in 
Palaeographica, Diplomatica et Archivistica. Studi in onore di Giulio Batelli 2 (Storia e 
letteratura 140), Roma 1979, 291. See below, note 19, for the wording. 


7 IDEM, Ibid. 
8 Innocent IV refers to Bartolomeo da Breganza thus. See above, note 5. 


? This is the phrase found in the accounting under Clement V: “Lector in theologia ha- 
bet tres vidandas et duos somarios pro libris suis, quando dominus est in itinere, et hos- 
picium a camera et scolas de pecunia camere preparatas" (FRUTAZ, “La famiglia pontifi- 
cia", 291). Under Boniface VIII the most common title was magister theologie or magister 
in theologia, e.g.: “Item magistro theologie pro se et 2 sociis pro eorum vestibus 21. flor. 
auri." (Libri rationum, 299 n? 2299 [31 May 1302]) and "Item magistro in theologia pro 
expensis factis in domo suo 6 lbr. et 5 sol. prov." (Libri rationum, 131 n? 927, [17 July 
1299]. 

? As R. CREYTENS first observed when tracing the origins of the title in his “Le 
Studium Romanae Curiae et le Maitre du Sacre Palais", in AFP 12 (1942), 67. Payments to 
Raymond Durand are recorded in the accounts of the Camera Apostolica for both 1342 (17 
September) and 1343 (23 June). In the first entry he is identified as “lector sacri palatii", in 
the second as “magister palatii"; see K.H. SCHÄFER, Die Ausgaben de apostolischen Kam- 
mer unter den Pápsten Urban V. und Gregor XI. (1362-1378) nebst Nachträgen und einem 
Glossar für alle 3 Ausgabenbdnde, Paderborn 1937, 687: “[1342] 17.9. Fr. Raimundo 
Durandi monacho mon. Grandissilve ord. Cisterc. sacri palacii lectori de saum. frum., 15 
botis vini...," and 693: “[1343] 23.6. d. fr. Raimundi Durandi magistri palacii de 200 saum. 
lign...." 
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of the pope, the head of the Studium Curiae had now become a full mem- 
ber of the curia, whose responsibilities extended far further than the class- 
room. 


One thing that the earlier masters of theology at the curia did not do 
was participate in any way in the examination of candidates for degrees. 
The Studium Curiae, in fact, did not grant teaching licenses at any point in 
the thirteenth century, in any faculty. The only cases for which we have 
evidence in the pre-Avignon period are ones in which individuals were 
raised to the magisterium by papal fiat, not through an established exami- 
nation procedure undertaken by the Studium Curiae. In July 1268 Pope 
Clement IV directed a letter to the professors of law at Montpellier asking 
them to recognize one Guillaume Seguier, upon whom Clement had be- 
stowed the licence in civil law. Guillaume had been caught in the current 
conflict between the Archdeacon of Bologna and the students of the Uni- 
versity there, and had been prevented from taking his degree. Clement 
explains that he commissioned his notary Berardo da Napoli to examine 
Guillaume “according to the customary form in such matters”; Berardo, in 
turn, had enlisted several “doctores” and “iurisperiti” at the curia to help 
with the assessment. Then the papal notary had awarded Guillaume Se- 
guier the licentia docendi ubique in the pope's name.”' Clearly, this was 
an extraordinary procedure devised to meet the exigencies of one unusual 


21 See F. SCHILLMANN, Die Formularsammlung des Marinus von Eboli (Bibliothek des 
Preussischen Historischen Instituts in Rom. 16), Roma 1929, 296 n° 2349-50. The text has 
been edited by L. DELISLE, Notice sur cing manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale et sur 
un manuscrit de la Bibliothèque de Bordeaux, contenant des recueils épistolaires de 
Bérard de Naples, Extrait du tome XXVII, 2° partie, des Notices des manuscrits, Paris 
1877, 115-16: “Universis doctoribus et scolaribus Montispessulanensibus Malagonensis 
diocesi. Thesaurus cuiuscumque scientie.... Hec dilectus filius Guillelmus Seguerii de 
Montepessulano...ad gradum magisterii aspirans, quem idem Bononie propter dissen- 
sionem inter dilectum filium archidiaconum Bononiensem ex parte una et scolares inibi 
studentes ex alia super creatione Doctorum exortam non poterat obtinere, ad nos recursum 
habens super hoc provisionis nostre remedium...postulavit. Nos itaque ipsius voto favora- 
bili pia benignitate faventes, dilecto filio Magistro Berardo de Neapoli subdiacono et no- 
tario nostro iuris civilis professori commisimus, ut eum iuxta formam in talibus consuetam 
diligenter examinans si ad hoc ipsum idoneum invenerit sibi licentiam in eodem iure 
ubique docendi auctoritate nostra concederet... Dictus vero notarius primo pluribus doc- 
toribus postea tam illis quam aliis iurisperitis de nostra curia convocatis exacte tam private 
quam publice ipsum examinans sibi eorundem conspirante consensu licentiam in eadem 
civili sapientia docendi ubique ac postmodum librum iuxta morem in hiis hactenus obser- 
vatam tradita sibi a nobis auctoritate concessit." Cf. DENIFLE, Die Entstehung de Univer- 
sitäten, 305 n. 339; also see CREYTENS, “Le Studium Romanae Curiae", 27 and 
PARAVICINI BAGLIANL “La fondazione", 76-78. 
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situation, ratified through an exercise of the pope’s plenitudo potestatis. 
The Studium Curiae and its regent had nothing to do with it. 


But that’s civil law, we might argue: What about theology? Three ex- 
amples dating to the pontificate of Benedict XI demonstrate the same 
thing for theology. For two of the cases we have Benedict’s letters re- 
counting the procedure by which he raised the men to the magisterium; 
for the third we have more circumstantial evidence regarding a candi- 
date—and a Dominican friar—about whom I shall have more to say. But 
as for the first two cases: in November 1303 Benedict granted a licence in 
theology to the Franciscan Alessandro Bonino d’ Alessandria and in Janu- 
ary 1304 he did the same for the Augustinian Jacopo d’Orto. Both men 
were formed bachelors at Paris; both had been affected by the ban Boni- 
face VIII had placed on the universities of France during the recent un- 
pleasantness with Philip IV, which since August 1303 had left them un- 
able to incept new masters. 


In the letter concerning the Franciscan Alessandro Bonino, the pope 
declares that the friar had fulfilled all the usual requirements as Bachelor 
of the Sentences at the University of Paris, and in recognition of this was 
deemed deserving of promotion as a Master of Theology. Benedict is nev- 
ertheless at pains to point out that the theology faculty at Paris had only 
ever been able to grant degrees through the authority granted it by previ- 
ous popes, so in this instance he was merely gathering that authority back 
into his own hands. The equivalent of an inception ceremony had taken 
place at the Lateran palace, where Alessandro Bonino had presented an 
inaugural lecture in the presence of the pope's representative, Cardinal 
Gentile da Montefiore, from whom fra Alessandro received the same to- 
kens of the magisterium usually conferred at Paris.” A similar description 


? See C. GRANIEAN, Le register de Benoit XI. Recueil des bulles de ce pape, Paris 
1905, n. 33: “Dilecto filio fratri Alexandro Bonino de Alexandria Ordinis fratrum Mi- 
norum, Aquensis diocesis. Dum fecunditatem scientie litteralis... Cum itaque tu ab olim 
studio dicte facultatis [theologice] insistens, sic profeceris per Dei gratiam laudabiliter in 
eadem, quod Parisius librum Sententiarum legisti solenniter, ac in scolis magistrorum fac- 
ultatis predicte arguendo et respondendo frequenter te ydoneum comprobasti ad conscen- 
dendum cathedram magistralem: nos... licentiam docendi, legendi, disputandi et determi- 
nandi Parisius et ubique locorum tibi auctoritate apostolica in ea concessimus facultatem, 
tuque postmodum de mandato nostro sub dilecto filio nostro G[entili] tituli Sancti Martini 
in Montibus presbytero cardinali in aula nostri palatii Lateranensis in facultate predicta 
solenniter incepisti prestitis a te in manibus eiusdem cardinalis pro nobis et ecclesia Ro- 
mana recipientis corporaliter iuramentis, que in Universitate Parisiensi solenniter incipi- 
entes in facultate predicta soliti sunt prestare." The letter has also been printed by H. 
DENIFLE and É. CHATELAIN, in CUP 2, Paris 1891, n? 639. 
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is found for the licensing of Jacopo d’Orto in January 1304, except that 
his inaugural lecture had been presented before his confrère Giles of 
Rome, then Archbishop of Bourges, although Cardinal Gentile once again 
represented the pope at the licensing ceremony itself.” The most notewor- 
thy thing for us in all of this is that, once again, the Studium Curiae seems 
to figure nowhere in the proceedings. Most pointedly, it was not the re- 
gent in the curia’s theology faculty who heard the candidates’ principia or 
incepted them. That the Studium Curiae was not a normal route to the 
magisterium at this point is further confirmed by the fact that throughout 
the thirteenth century none of the religious orders ever assigned men to 
the Studium Curiae to pursue the credential in theology. 


But the situation changed profoundly in the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century. The first hint comes in 1312 when the Council of Vienne 
lists the Studium Curiae as being of the same rank as the universities of 
Paris, Bologna, Salamanca and Oxford.” As the century wore on, various 
papal bulls begin to refer to the Studium Curiae as the “universitas sacri 
palatii." And by the early fifteenth century the Studium Curiae did exhibit 
many of the institutional hallmarks of a university: it had its own stat- 
utes,” bedels attached to the schools,” bachelors reading under regent 
masters “pro gradu et forma magisterii," a chancellor who oversaw the 


3 See CUP 2, n° 361 and CUP 2, n° 640: “....tuque postmodum de mandato nostro sub 
venerabili fratre nostro Egidio, archiepsicopo Bituricensi, in aula nostri palatii Lateranensi 
in facultate predicta solenniter incepisti, prestitis a te in manibus dilecti filii nostri fratris 
Gfentilis], tituli Sancti Martini in Montibus presbyteri cardinalis, pro nobis et ecclesia 
Romana recipientis, corporaliter iuramentis." 

24 COD?, 379-80 (Concilium Viennense), Canon 24. 


?5 See the 1430 letter of Martin V cited by CREYTENS, “Le Studium Romanae Curiae", 
31 n. 51, in which the pope dispenses the Franciscan Jean Fouchier from taking the oath 
that is normally required of masters elsewhere upon their inception, for there is no such 
requirement in the statuta of the Studium Curiae. The letter is quoted in M.H. LAURENT, 
"L'activité en Orient d' André Chrysobergès O.P., sous le pontificat de Martin V. Etudes et 
Documents", in Echos d'Orient 34 (1935), 435-36. Chrysobergès is being authorized to 
confer the license in theology on Jean Fouchier, but is reminded that he need not adminis- 
ter an oath: “de iuramento gradu ipso aliter alibi quam in studio predicto [Romanae Cu- 
riae], iuxta illius statuta minime recipiendo per eum prestito." 

26 E. M. RENAZZI, Storia dell'università degli Studi di Roma 1, Rome 1803 ; reprt. Bolo- 
gna 1971, 52. 

? This much can be gathered from the records of the Dominican Order. By the fifteenth 
century the Dominicans were regularly assigning men to the studium at the Sacred Palace 
as bachelors to read the Sentences and otherwise prepare for the mastership. See, for ex- 
ample, ACGOP (MOPH 8), Roma 1900, 214 (Lyon, 1431): “Item. In sacro palacio assig- 
namus ad legendum sentencias pro forma et gradu magisterii fratrem Blasium de sancta 
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. . 28 
various faculties. 


The watershed moment in this development, as with so much of the 
bureaucratic growth of the curia, appears to coincide with the relocation 
of the papacy to Avignon. It was in Avignon that the master of theology at 
the Studium Curiae was formally made an officer of the Roman curia for 
the first time. A list of the officiales curiae dating from 1278 makes no 
mention of the head of the curia's theology school,” but the magister the- 
ologiae does figure in a similar list from the first years of the papacy's 
residence in Avignon.” And with that status came new responsibilities. 
First amongst them was service as papal legate. Guillaume de Pierre 
Godin, a Dominican and the first Master of the Studium Curiae after the 
arrival in Avignon, was sent on a diplomatic mission to Paris in 1308." In 


Engracia provincie Aragonie, cui substituimus fratrem Berengarium de Portulis eiusdem 
provincie"; Ibid., 233 (Colmar, 1434): “In sacro palacio ad legendum sentencias pro forma 
et gradu magisterii fratrem Thomam de Quarancias provincie Romane, cui substituimus 
fratrem Matheum de Caramanico provincie Regni; de aliis legentibus, et si assignatos con- 
tigerit impediri, committimus procuratori ordinis"; /bid., 346 (Perugia, 1478): “In sacro 
palacio pro primo anno ad legendum sentencias pro forma et gradu magisterii fr. Matheum 
de Pannichis de Florencia; pro secundo fr. Benedictum de Florencia, pro tercio fr. Baptis- 
tam de Utino”; Ibid., 364 (Roma, 1481): “In sacro palacio ad legendum sentencias pro 
gradu et forma magisterii. pro primo anno fr. Leonardum Siculum de Vinciquerris. et ex- 
traordinarie fr. Petrum Martinum de Civitate vetula. In biblicum fr. Thomam de Aversa. 
pro secundo anno ad legendum sentencias fr. Thomam de Aversa. In biblicum fr. Thomam 
de Mutina. pro tercio ad legendum sentencias fr. Thomam de Mutina et extraordinarie in 
bachalarium sentenciarum fr. Thomam de urbe veteri assignamus." 

28 CREYTENS, “Le Studium Romanae Curiae", 75-76 (citing RENAZZL Storia 
dell'università 1, 252-53) points out that once the studium at the Sacred Palace was operat- 
ing as a proper university, it was the papal camerlingo who served as its chancellor and 
who performed such functions as presiding over the examination of candidates and confer- 
ring the licence in theology. The phrase “auctoritate camerariatus apostolici officii ratione 
cuius Romanae Curiae studii cancellarius existimus” is found in many of the letters pro- 
moting individuals to the magisterium. 

2 The list can be found in P.L. GALLETTI, Memorie di tre antichi chiese di Rieti, Roma 
1755, 165-83. 

30 See J. HALLER, “Zwei Aufzeichnungen über die Beamten der Curie im 13. und 14. 
Jahrhundert", in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 
L1, Roma 1807, 11-12. It is CREYTENS (*Le Studium Romanae Curiae", 64) again who 
first highlighted this particular evidence for the change in the status of the lector in theol- 
ogy within the curia. Perhaps worth noting, too, is the fact that the identification of the 
Studium Curiae as a university alongside Paris, Bologna, Salamanca and Oxford also be- 
gins while the papacy, and the studium, is resident in Avignon (see above, note 24). 

?! The expenses paid to Guillaume de Pierre Godin for his travel on embassage to Paris 
are recorded in the exitus registers of the Camera Apostolica for 1308. See Archivio 
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1317 Guillaume’s successor, Durand of Saint-Pourçain, another, slightly 
more controversial, Dominican, was given a similar assignment," as was 
Durand's successor, (Dominican) Guillaume de Laudun.’ The rôle of 
legatus a latere is one the Masters of the Sacred Palace would fill with 
increasing frequency in the century and more that followed." 


A second duty that becomes a prominent part of the master of theol- 
ogy's portfolio, and the one that we associate most readily with the Master 
of the Sacred Palace today, is as adviser to the pope in theological matters. 
Pope John XXII, famously, sought the advice of his Master of the Sacred 
Palace, the Dominican Armand de Belvézer on the subject of the Beatific 
Vision. À commission of fourteen masters of theology had already met 
under Cardinal Annibaldo Gaetani in September of 1333 to review eleven 
questionable propositions drawn from a treatise by Durand of St-Pourçain, 
and seven propositions attributed to Thomas Waleys; they found several 
of the tenets to be erroneous. But wishing to make doubly sure in a matter 
that touched directly upon his own theory of the Beatific Vision, John 
XXII asked his current Master of the Sacred Palace to review the commis- 
sion’s findings. In the preamble to his reply Armand de Belvézer pro- 
vides a candid description of how he was asked to undertake the review 
while he was already very busy in the classroom. To be sure, friar Armand 
recounts with a touch of pique that, after the pope's initial request, Cardi- 
nal Gaetani had tried to browbeat him into producing his brief more 
quickly by threatening him with excommunication if he did not meet a 
certain deadline. That is not an appropriate way to consult a Master of the 


Segreto Vaticano, Introitus et Exitus 10, f. 19v (1308.11.6). 

? J, KocH, Durandus de S. Porciano, O.P. Forschungen zum Streit um Thomas v. Aquin 
zu Beginn des 14. Jahrhunderts (BGPThMA 26), Münster i.W. 1927, 402-6. 

3 See K.H. SCHÄFER, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter Johann XXII, 
Paderborn 1911, 397: “13 nov. 10 tradidi de mandato pape fr. Guillelmo de Lauduno mag- 
istri theologie pro expensis suis eundo Parisius ibi morando et ad curiam redeundo, ubi 
missus fuit per dictum dominum nostrum pro quibusdam negociis expediendis, 70 flor." 

2t CREYTENS, who was the first to draw scholars' attention to the fact that the Masters of 
the Sacred Palace began functioning as papal legates simultaneously with the change in 
their status at the curia in Avignon, adds to the list of masters in theology who served in a 
legatine capacity during the fifteenth century the names of Giovanni da Casanova, Andreas 
Chrysobérges, Juan Torquemada and Heinrich Kalteisen, all of whom seemed to spend 
more time on the road as diplomats than they did teaching at the curia (“Le Studium Ro- 
manae Curiae", 69). 

35 T. KAEPPELI, Le procès contre Thomas Waleys, O.P. Études et documents (Disserta- 
tiones historicae 5), Roma 1936, 29-32. On Armand de Belvézer generally, see SOPMA 1, 
120-25. 
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Sacred Palace, Armand protested, even if the Cardinal’s tactics proved an 
effective means of convincing this busy teacher to take a short break from 
his normal duties and attend to writing the report.” 


The normal duties of the classroom found the Master of the Sacred 
Palace following a fairly standard syllabus of lecturing on the Bible, on 
the Sentences, and holding occasional quodlibetal disputations.*” Armand 
de Belvézer says as much when he excuses himself to John XXII, saying 
that the delay in his response to the articles submitted for his inspection 
was owing to the fact that the request came when he was in the midst of 
his “ordinary duties of lecturing, disputing, preaching, and the many other 
on-going responsibilities” that the pope himself had placed on his unwor- 
thy shoulders." Amongst those other responsibilities was some added 


36 Armand de Belvézer's report survives today in a single copy, as Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, Ms. Ii.III.10, ff. 10r-39r. It has now been edited by F.A. VAN LIERE, “Armand 
of Belvézer O.P on Eschatology. An Edition of his Responsiones ad 19 Articulos (1333)", 
in AFP 62 (1992) 7-134. The exchange between friar Armand and the Cardinal was actu- 
ally even more spirited than what is implied here: In that prologue to his Responsiones 
Armand quotes the letter that Cardinal Gaetani had forwarded to him on 1 December, in 
which the Cardinal construes the Dominican's failure to provide his opinion in the matter 
by that date as purposeful silence, and threatens excommunication on the grounds of con- 
tumacy if his response is not forthcoming in three days’ time. When Armand objected, not 
only because of the disproportionateness of the censure threatened but also because the 
propositions in question had not yet received formal reading before the Vice-Chancellor 
and the theologians of the curia, Gaetani apparently admitted that it was true there was no 
precedent for the sort of threats he was making and tore up his original letter, only to tell 
Armand he should now consider himself liable to excommunication if he did not submit 
his report before Christmas. The brief was on Gaetani's desk by 23 December 1333. 


37 KocH, Durandus de S. Porciano, 405, has shown that Durand of Saint-Pourçain per- 
formed all these functions at the Studium curiae, including most especially the holding of 
disputationes de quolibet. The fact that, by the fifteenth century at any rate, there were 
bachelors at the papal studium reading the Sentences "pro forma et gradu magisterii", as 
the acts of the Dominican General Chapters begin to record (see above, note 27), also im- 
plies that the long-standard syllabus and methods for the teaching of theology were being 
followed at the curia. 


38 VAN LIERE, “Armand of Belvézer", 20: “....Cum iussioni dum inter mei officii ordi- 
narii michi licet indigno a uestra gracia sola inpositi lectionum, disputacionum, predica- 
cionum et aliorum plurium ocupaciones continuas, studerem humiliter obedire..." Armand 
also makes more than one comment in his Responsiones that would seem to indicate that, 
prior to writing up his conclusions, he had already had occasion to discuss some of the 
issues in a quodlibetal disputation over which he had presided. See, for example, Respon- 
siones cap. 6, ed. VAN LIERE, 128: *Hec questio fuit in scolis, cum disputarem de quolibet, 
michi proposita, et ut puto occasionem dicte questionis et racionis quam acceptaul, postea 
juxta conclusionem Thome suprapositiam, determinaui diffuse, ostendens racionem pre- 
dictam in multis esse defectuosam...." This can perhaps be taken as one measure of just 
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teaching that men of the universities would describe as extraordinarie. 
Clement V charged the Master of the Sacred Palace with providing an 
opening sermon as well as a cycle of daily lectures whenever a consistory 
was convened. A location separate from the classroom occupied by the 
studium was to be made available for these lectures, suggesting that the 
pope and cardinals alone formed the audience for these particular presen- 
tations, which were crafted no doubt with whatever was currently being 
deliberated upon in mind.” It shows, too, that the normal courses in the 
Studium Curiae could continue undisturbed in the master’s absence, and 
we have seen that, certainly by the fifteenth century, the Master of the 
Sacred Palace was able to rely upon the assistance of bachelors sent to 
prepare for the license in theology under him, and probably had had sub- 
lectors of some sort all along, who could carry on with their cursory lec- 
tures should there ever be a hiatus in the regent’s teaching. 


KKK 


Now, we have had occasion to mention Dominican friars in more than one 
passage in this tale, but have thus far begged the question of whether the 
Studium Curiae as we have been describing it was truly some sort of spe- 
cial preserve of the Dominican Order, and whether the Dominicans had 
the rôle in its management that we seem to see reflected in the occasional 
legislative actions taken by various chapters and Dominican masters- 
general in appointing lectors and students to the ‘Studium Romanae Cu- 
riae’. 

Well, I tipped my hand at the outset: Scholars have long recognized 
that when the Dominicans spoke of their ‘Studium Curiae’ they were not 
referring to the papal Studium. As was true also for the Carmelites and the 
Augustinians, the Dominicans habitually use the designation ‘curiae’ (‘of 
the curia’ or ‘at the curia’) to indicate their operations not at the curia per 
se but at their Order’s convent located in the city in which the curia was 


how topical the debate over the Beatific Vision and the related eschatological questions 
had become in Avignon. 

3 See HALLER, Zwei Aufzeichnungen, 12: “....ipse habet legere in curia in loco deputato, 
qui debet ordinari per camerarium, et ordinarie debet legere quotiescumque est consisto- 
rium." The practice was still being followed in the fifteenth century, as a description of the 
ceremony for opening a consistory dating to 1409 makes clear: Magistri sacri palatii de- 
bet diebus consistorialibus et certis aliis sacram theologia in scolis sacri palatii apostolici 
vel alio ad hoc sibi ordinate legere"; see J.B. GATTICO, Acta selecta Caeremonialia sanc- 
tae Romanae ecclesiae 1, Roma 1753, 271, cited by CREYTENS, “Le Studium Romanae 
Curiae", 71 n. 180. 
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currently residing." The house itself was known as the ‘conventus cu- 
riae’, or sometimes as the ‘conventus ubicumque curia fuerit or 
‘residebit’.*' It was the school at this convent that the Dominicans called 
their ‘Studium Romanae Curiae’.” Throughout the thirteenth century, 
when the curia's progress took it through various cities in Umbria and 
Lazio and sometimes to parts more southerly, the geography implied that 
the Dominican conventus curiae would always be one of the houses in the 
Order's Roman Province. We can see the Dominican General Chapter 
giving the Roman Provincial Prior special oversight of the conventus cu- 
riae—and its school—for a first time in 1267: “Let the provincial prior of 
the Roman Province have care," the Chapter directed, “to arrange for the 
convent ubi curia fuerit to have brothers capable of meeting the curia's 
needs, especially as regards the prior and the lector."" By the 1380s the 
Master-General of the Order was supervising the conventus curiae di- 
rectly, and appointed a vicarius curiae, who would exercise what Master- 
General Raymond of Capua describes in an encyclical letter as “plenary 
power in the Roman curia" ("plenaria potestas in Romana curia"). That 


4 That the Augustinians and the Carmelites used just this sort of terminology was em- 
phasized by CREYTENS, “Le Studium Romanae Curiae", 34-49; he argues as well that, 
although direct evidence is largely lacking, it must almost certainly have been the case that 
the Franciscans also maintained a special school in their convent located “at the curia" that 
was separate from the papal Studium Curiae (Ibid., 55-61). 

^! See, for example, 4CGOP (MOPH 4), Roma-Stuttgart, 1899, 453-54 (Carcassonne, 
1378): *....citamus, ut infra sex menses a tempore citacionis huius ipsis facte, in curia Ro- 
mana coram fratribus procuratore ordinis vel eius vicario et lectore conventus, ubi curia 
residebit, et priore eiusdem conventus, quibus vel duobus ex ipsis in hac causa et ei con- 
nexis committimus plenarie vices nostras...." Also see notes 43 and 44, below. 

4 CREYTENS, “Le Studium Romanae Curiae", 49-55. The other early study that reached 
the same conclusion, and in an article published in the very same year in the very same 
journal, was R. LOENERTZ, "Saint Dominique écrivain, maitre en théologie, professeur à 
Rome et Maître du Sacré Palais d’après quelques auteurs du XIV^et XV^siécle", in AFP, 
12 (1942) 84-97. The point has been amply demonstrated anew by E. PANELLA in his “Il 
lector romanae curiae nelle cronache conventuali domenicane del XIII-XIV secolo", in 
Vocabulaire des écoles et des méthodes d'enseignement au moyen áge. Actes du colloque 
Rome octobre 1989, éd. O. WELERS, Turnhout 1992, 130-39. Cf. PANELLA, “Autografo di 
Bartolomeo di Teolbaldo da Orvieto", in AFP 62 (1992) 146-47 n. 25. 

? ACGOP (MOPH 3), Roma-Stuttgart 1898, 138 (Bologna, 1267): “Item. Prior provin- 
cialis Romane provincie. diligenter provideat. ut conventus. ubi curia fuerit. fratres 
ydoneos habeat secundum exigenciam curie. priorem specialiter et lectorem." 

^ See the entry for 25 March 1387 in Registrum litterarum Fr. Raymundi de Vineis 
Capuani Magistri Ordinis 1380-1399, ed. T. KAEPPELI (MOPH 19), Roma 1937, 67 n? 52: 
“Item die dicta fuerit fratrem Bartholomaeum, magistrum praedictum, vicarium suum cum 
plenaria potestate in Romana curia, tam super conventuales quam super hospites, commit- 
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this was not to be some sort of procurator for the Dominicans at the curia, 
however, becomes clear when Raymond clarifies the appointment to mean 
that he is “committing the conventus curiae wherever it may be” (“ubicum- 
que fuerit") to this vicar, with full authority over the local community.” 


Apart from allowing us to see that management of the Order’s con- 
vent at the curia had devolved upwards, as it were, from the Provincial 
Prior to the Master-General, Raymond’s letter provides another very clear 
lesson in the Dominican usage of that term ‘curiae’. And this helps us to 
recognize the points of reference in legislation that mentions such things 
as ‘studentes curiae’, as does a notice in the acts of the Roman Chapter of 
1285 that dispenses all ‘studentes curiae’ from attendance at choir, just 
like students in any other Dominican studium.“ But it is the references to 
so-called lectors, masters and regents ‘of the curia’ that allow us to see a 
bit further inside the Dominican Studium Romanae Curiae. These 
phrases—‘lectores curiae’, ‘magistri curiae’, ‘regentes curiae’—are 
found most often in the record of appointments to these positions made by 
Dominican Chapters and Masters-General. To return to Raymond of 
Capua, we can see this particular Master-General making no fewer than 
five assignments of ‘regentes curiae’ between 1387 and 1397." In at least 


tens sibi conventum curiae ubicumque fuerit et fratres, volens quod tam hospites quam alii 
saepedicto magistri Bartholomaeo oboediant in omnibus sicut sibi, ratificans quidquid per 
eum rite factum fuerit, nolens etc.” 

5 Registrum litterarum Fr. Raymundi, ed. KABPPELI, 67 n° 52. That this was a commission 
separate from that of serving as the Order's General Procurator at the curia is also made clear 
by two letters of Raymond, from 1388 and 1392 respectively, in which the Master-General 
adds to the duties that the Order's current Procurator, Ugolino da Camerino, is already per- 
forming that of functioning also as his vicarius “in conventu seu conventibus ubi nunc Ro- 
mana curia residet, seu pro tempore residebit.” See /bid., 82 n? 222 (24 September 1388) and 
cf. the very similar wording in the reiterated commission, 37 n? 298 (28 September 1392). 

“© Acta capitulorum provincialium provinciae Romanae (1243-1344), ed. T. KAEPPELI et 
A. DONDAINE and intro. by I. TAURISANO (MOPH 20), Roma 1941, 72 (Anagni, 1287): 
* ...Nolumus autem quod dicti studentes gaudeant aliquo privilegio, exceptis studentibus 
curie, quibus studentium privilegium indulgemus." It is worth noting that references to 
“students at the curia" (‘studentes curiae") are found exclusively in the acts of the Roman 
Province throughout the thirteenth century, which makes sense if the Dominicans’ Studium 
Curiae were, as we are arguing here, simply a provincial school temporarily housed in one 
of the convents in the province through which the curia typically made its progress in this 
period, namely the Roman Province: the assignment of students to provincial studia, the 
granting of privileges to them, and the general oversight of their education was indeed the 
responsibility of the relevant provincial prior and his chapter, and, clearly, no other prov- 
ince was involved in the management of the Studium Curiae at this time. 


47 The masters so appointed are Bartolomeo Dominici on 25 March 1387 (Registrum lit- 
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one instance, Raymond states explicitly that he has made Master Ugolino 
da Camerino “regent in the convent wherever the curia will reside or 
lodge." That neither Ugolino nor any of the other regentes curiae whom 
Raymond created were headed to the Sacred Palace should be fairly clear, 
given what we now know about the terminology the Master-General is 
using. But we should have suspected as much on other grounds already, 
having seen that, originally, the masters in the papal Studium Curiae were 
engaged by the popes and paid through the Camera Apostolica; later they 
would be designated by the chancellor of what had become the papal uni- 
versity. Thus if the Dominican Master-General is making these arrange- 
ments, they cannot be for the pope's school. 


Most patently, however, Dominican documents do actually make a 
clear distinction between the two studia and their instructors. We can take 
as an example the acts of the Dominican General Chapter of 1421, where 
two separate assignments follow one after another. In the first the Chapter 
assigns friar Paolo da Montepulciano as regent in the conventus Romanae 
Curiae. The two brothers from the Roman Province who will work under 
him as bachelors there over the next two years are also named.” Immedi- 
ately after this in the acts we read that the Chapter also assigned two 
brothers, one from France, one from Saxony, to the “studium of the Sa- 
cred Palace and its schools" to read the Sentences “pro forma et gradu 
magisterii.”°° Studium conventus Romanae Curiae, Studium Sacri Palatii: 


terarum Fr. Raymundi, 67 n° 53); Luca d'Arezzo on 27 February 1388 (/bid., 74 n? 127); 
Michele Sertini da Firenze on 15 January 1390 (/bid., 97 n° 131); Giovanni da Gubbio, 
who is referred to as being made "regentem curiae seu lectorem eundem" while the three 
previous occupants are called only ‘regens curiae’, on 20 November 1393 (/bid., 112 n° 
516); and Ugolino da Camerino (or de Parachasiis) on 3 August 1397 (Ibid., 59 n° 513). 
Clearly, interestingly, all were Italians. 

48 Registrum litterarum Fr. Raymundi, ed. KAEPPELI, 59 n° 513: “Item eadem die (20 
November 1393) idem magister Ugolinus (de Parachasiis) fuit factus regens in conventu 
ubicumque curia residebit vel considebit." Ugolino would later become Master of the Sa- 
cred Palace, this manifestly being a position distinct from the one he held as lector in the 
conventus curiae; see I. TAURISANO, Hierarchia Ordinis Praedicatorum, Roma 1916, 42. 


^? Acta III (MOPH 8), 170 (Metz, 1421): “Conventui Romane curie assignamus in re- 
gentem fratrem Paulum de Montepoliciano, domini nostri pape penitenciarium. Ad legen- 
dum vero sentencias pro forma et gradu magisterii, pro primo anno assignamus fratrem 
Stephanum de Solmona. Pro secundo vero anno fratrem Paulum de Columna provincie 
Romane, cui substituimus fratrem Petrum de sancto Blasio provincie regni." 

5° Acta III, 170: “Studio sacri palacii et scholis pro forma et gradu magisterii ad legen- 
dum sentencias pro primo anno fratrem Iohannem Grocelli provincie Francie; pro secundo 
vero loco fratrem Iohannem de Borle provincie Saxonie assignamus, cui substituimus fra- 
trem Nicholaum de Bononia." 
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two distinct entities, and it is the latter that is given a truly international 
personnel. 


Now, the acts just cited are late, but they are not the earliest example 
of this usage. The same distinction is made between the two studia and 
their regents, for example, in Giovanni di Matteo Caccia da Orvieto’s 
fourteenth-century chronicle of his convent, where the future cardinal 
Niccolo da Prato is called the “Lector existens apud S. Mariam Minervam 
in Romana curia” but his contemporary Guillaume de Pierre Godin is spe- 
cifically acknowledged as “lector Sacri Palatii" in Avignon.” Earlier still 
Bernard Gui had noted that the same Guillaume de Pierre Godin had 
served as lector “at the curia” in 1306, some 20 years before he was made 
Master of the Sacred Palace.” Those late assignments do direct us on to 
one last observation, however: Even in this later period, when the Do- 
minicans had a lock on the position of Master of the Sacred Palace, they 
were still not naming the men to fill it. There is no trace of nominations to 
the papal Studium Curiae anywhere in the Order’s capitular acts or in the 
surviving registers of Dominican Masters-General. What the Dominicans 
do seem able to do, however, is to appoint their men as bachelors to the 
Sacred Palace,” where, if they fulfilled requirements, they would ulti- 
mately proceed to the magisterium. And one might argue that this was the 
next best thing, putting their men in the line of sight of those who would 
do the choosing of future Masters of the Sacred Palace. Indeed, it was 
probably a foregone conclusion that any bachelor who incepted at the cu- 
ria would be on the shortlist for filling his regent’s post when the time 


>! JEAN MACTEI CACCIA, Chronique du couvent des Précheurs d’Orvieto, éd. A.M. VIEL 
et P.M. GIRARDIN, Roma-Viterbo 1907, 37. And, again, see PANELLA, “Il lector romanae 
curiae nelle cronache conventuali domenicane” for this and other examples of the use of 
this vocabulary by Dominican authors. 

?? See H. DENIFLE, “Quellen zur Gelehrtengeschichte des Predigerordens im 13. und. 14. 
Jahrhundert”, in Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters 2 (1886), 
212. This is something CREYTENS points out (“Le Studium Romanae Curiae”, 9) when 
arguing that Bernard Gui was obviously fully conversant with the title of ‘Master of the 
Sacred Palace’ and its significance, and would certainly have used it to describe Dominic 
if he believed Dominic had been the first to occupy the position, as later legend would 
claim. 

5? As the assignments seen above, in notes 27 and 49, clearly show. The Dominican 
General Chapter can also be seen recording its delegation of the responsibility for appoint- 
ing bachelors in the Sacred Palace to the Master-General, who also named the regents and 
bachelors for the Order's other studia generalia. See Acta III (MOPH 8), 286 (Siena, 
1462): “In sacro palacio de baccalariis et aliis lectoribus reverendissimus magister ordinis 
providebit." 
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came, and by that very fact the Dominicans were managing to steer the 
selection process for the Masters of the Sacred Palace in certain direc- 


tions. 
wok 


If these sorts of distinctions allow us a better understanding of one aspect 
of the Dominican Order's educational strategies, with them we are also 
better able to clarify some of the ambiguities in the biographies of indi- 
vidual friars. One famous case to which I alluded at the start is the as- 
signment of Thomas Aquinas by his Order to teach in Orvieto in the fall 
of 1261. It was an assignment that would put him in close contact with 
Pope Urban IV and the intellectual life of Urban's curia, which resided in 
Orvieto for several years. But biographers formerly over-read the signifi- 
cance of Thomas’ posting to Orvieto as an appointment to the Sacred Pal- 
ace.” Even a quick look at the actual text of the assignment as recorded in 
the acts of the Roman Provincial Chapter of 1261, however, allows us to 
see it for what it is: “We assign brother Tommaso d' Aquino as lector for 
the Orvietan convent, in remission of his sins.”°° Now, the first thing to 
notice about the assignment is that it is being made by a Dominican Pro- 
vincial Chapter. And that in and of itself means this cannot be the nomina- 
tion of a Master of the Sacred Palace, for a Dominican Provincial Chapter 
did not have the authority to make such a nomination—no body or officer 
in the Order did. And there is the troubling fact that the papal curia did not 
arrive in Orvieto until the following year, in the fall of 1262. So this was 
not even an assignment to the conventus curiae for Thomas, although, 
arguably, it became one. What the assignment reflects is a province mak- 
ing arrangements regarding staff in one of its houses. No more, no less.?" 


# See the text of assignment in Fontes vitae S. Thomae Aquinatis notis historicis et 
criticis illustrati, ed. D. PRÜMMER et M.-H. LAURENT (Toulouse s.d ; 6 fasc. originally 
published in Revue Thomiste, 1911-1937), Documenta n? 30, 582: "Assignamus fr. 
Thomam de Aquino pro lectore in conventu Urbevetano in remissionem suorum peccato- 
rum." Cf. A. WALZ, “L’Aquinate a Orvieto", in Angelicum 29 (1952) 176-90. 

55 See above, note 2. 

?6 See the wording in note 54, above. 

5 See Regesta Pontificum Romanorum 2: inde ab anno post Christum natum 
MCXCVIII ad annum MCCCIV, ed. A. POTTHAST, Berlin 1874, 1495 n? 18414, for the first 
letter Pope Urban IV issued from Orvieto; it is dated 18 Oct. 1262. 

55 See MM. MULCHAHEY, “First the Bow is Bent in Study....”: Dominican Education 
before 1350 (Studies and Texts 132), Toronto 1998, 291. This is a view with which J.-P. 
TORRELL concurs; see his Saint Thomas Aquinas 1: The Person and His Work, rev. ed., 
trans. R. ROYAL, Washington, D.C. 1996 (reprt. 2005), 118. 
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The story with which I would like to close, however, is that of another 
Dominican master of theology, who just happened to be Thomas’ student: 
Remigio de’ Girolami. Fra Remigio’s route to the magisterium and his 
stint of teaching at the curia provide an object lesson in just how careful 
we need to be when trying to tease out information about the Dominican 
Order’s relationship with the Sacred Palace from the lives of individual 
friars. 


Remigio de Girolami’s curriculum vitae can be briefly summarized.” 
He was a Florentine who first entered the Dominican Order at Paris while 
he was an arts student there, and would have been at Saint-Jacques during 
Thomas Aquinas’ second regency. In the early 1270s he returned home to 
Florence, where he began his rise through the teaching ranks of his Order, 
meteorically at first, when Remigio was made lector at Santa Maria No- 
vella before he was even old enough to be ordained priest. But then his 
progress seemed to, as we dieters say, plateau. Remigio spent many, many 
years agitating to be chosen by his province to return to Paris as a bache- 
lor to train for the mastership in theology. The call finally came when 
Remigio was nearly 50 years old, a fact about which he was a bit sensi- 
tive. In a sermon he presented to his confrères at Santa Maria Novella as 
he took his leave of them to head for Paris, he says that he knows many of 
the higher-ups thought he was too old to embark upon the baccalaureate, 
and indeed too ill, but his community supported him all along and he 
thanks them for it. His inaugural disputation as bachelor of the Sentences 
also found Remigio wryly comparing himself to the other bachelors, 
young whipper-snappers all of them, with their new-fangled methodolo- 
gies of which he did not entirely approve.°' But for some reason, Remigio 


?? For a discussion of the available sources concerning fra Remigio and a brief biogra- 
phy, see E. PANELLA, Per lo studio di fra Remigio dei Girolami (71319). Contra falsos 
ecclesie professores cc. 5-37. VII centenario della foundazione di S. Maria Novella in 
Firenze (1279-1979) I (Memorie Domenicane n.s. 10), Pistoia 1979, Appendix II-e: “Cro- 
nologia remigiana", 206-33, and "Bibliografia remigiana," 287-94, as well as PANELLA's 
aggiornamenti in “Remigiana: note biografiche e filologiche", in Memorie Domenicane 
n.s. 13 (1982) 366-421, and “Nuova cronologia remigiana", in AFP 60 (1990), 145-311. 
Also see "Necrologio" di S. Maria Novella. Testo integrale dall'inizio (MCCXXXV) al 
MDIV corredato di note bibliografiche tratte da documenti coevi con presentazione del P. 
Innocenzo Taurisano 1, ed. S. ORLANDI, Florence 1955, 35-66, 276-307. 

$9 The sermon, labelled De fratribus, II (inc.: “Fas est et decet meminisse fratrum", I 
Mach 12<:11>), can be found in Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale (hereafter BNC), 
Cod. Conv. Soppr. G.4.936, ff. 363rb-364ra. It has been transcribed by E. PANELLA in Per 
lo studio, Appendice II-d, 204-5. 

$i Remigio, in fact, refers to himself as an old man ("senex") who finds himself contend- 
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de’ Girolami never incepted at Paris, and returned home to Florence with- 
out his credential. It has been suggested that he must have been another 
victim of Boniface VIII’s ban that temporarily prevented the University of 
Paris from conferring degrees. But the dates do not jibe: Remigio served 
as bachelor from 1298 to 1300, a full three years before the ban was in 
effect. 


Fra Remigio was, however, raised to the magisterium a few years later 
by a papal grace.” He is the Dominican friar of whom I spoke who was 
created Master of Theology by Pope Benedict XI along with the Francis- 
can Alessandro Bonino and the Augustinian Jacopo d’Orto. No letter de- 
scribing the examination and licensing of Remigio survives, as it does for 
the other two, but other evidence points to the same conclusion. For one 
thing, there is a little poem Remigio himself wrote about the business on 
the flyleaf of one his manuscripts. A self-indulgent little ditty, it describes 
how Remigio had been promised the mastership by a pope (who could 
only be Boniface VII) who had had the unmitigated gall to die before 
Remigio could get to Rome to accept the award. But Remigio says he is 
not worried, because he knows the next pontiff will honour the commit- 
ment: 

Ad Urbem uocatur Remigium // repromissum magisterium. // 
Set dum primum consistorium // sperat quo expediatur, // 
Summus Presul infirmatur. // Mors succedit, tumulatur. // 
Dictus super sic frustratur. // Fine quo erat uocatus, // 

qui non est ex hoc turbatus, // generale bonum ratus // 

et sequentis Presulatus // expectando gratiam. 


ing with “children” (“pueros”); see Firenze, BNC, Cod. Conv. Soppr. C.4.940, f. 94rb: 
“Sed aduertendum quod aliqua dicta sunt, contra ea que posuimus de subiecto, modo ghar- 
landico et puerili magis quam theologico, ut michi uidetur. Et si dicatur quod iste modus 
iam a longo tempore in bachelariis incipientibus Sententias est obseruatus Parysius, re- 
sponderi posset quod ista puerilitas quanto est diucius obseruata tanto est magis repro- 
banda, quia ut dicitur Ysa. 65<:20>, ‘Puer centum annorum erit maledictus.’ Verum quia 
uelle uideri sapiens inter insipientes interdum non reputatur sapientie, iuxta illud Boetii, 
De duabus naturis et una persona Christi, *Oppressus doctorum grege conticui metuens ne 
iure uiderer insanus si inter furiosos sapiens uideri contenderem,' ideo more aliorum con- 
tra opposita aliquid dicam ne de iure uiderer puer si inter pueros uideri senex conten- 
derem.” Also see PANELLA'S edition in // De subiecto theologie /7297-1299] di Remigio 
dei Girolami O.P., pub. as Studia Universitatis S. Thomae in Urbe 14, Roma 1982, 62-63. 


° The events surrounding Remigio’s elevation to the magisterium have been recon- 
structed by PANELLA, // De subiecto theologie, 11-14. 


$8 Firenze, BNC, Cod. Conv. Soppr. G.4.936, f. 406vb. 
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Luckily for Remigio, the next pontiff, Benedict XI, was a Dominican con- 
frère. Luckily for us, the pontificate only lasted eight months (22 October 
1303 to 7 July 1304), narrowing the possibilities for the date at which 
Remigio was promoted. 


We also have two surviving quodlibets that appear to record Re- 
migio's first magisterial disputations apud curiam. According to its ex- 
plicit, the second of the two quodlibets was disputed “apud Perusium in 
curia.”® Benedict XI had transferred the curia to Perugia in April 1304.% 
And Remigio’s presence there can be attested with certainty: he preached 
a sermon to greet Benedict upon his arrival, and another to mark the first 
anniversary of Benedict's death a year later in July 1305.’ The first of the 
two quodlibets carries no indication when or where it was disputed, but 
internal evidence shows it to have been prior in time to Quodlibet II, leav- 
ing the strong impression that the first may very well have been disputed 
in Rome, which would also mean that Benedict XI had promoted Remigio 
in Rome, thus providing the occasion for the disputation, not long after his 
own election in October 1303. 


We can then pick up the evidentiary trail in the Dominican Order’s re- 
cords. Around this time the Roman Province was working to organize a 
new studium generale for the Order within its borders. And in 1305 


$^ See the edition and study by E. PANELLA, J Quodlibeti di Remigio dei Girolami, pub. 
as Memorie Domenicane 14, Pistoia 1983. 

$5 Firenze, BNC, Cod. Conv. Soppr. C.4.940, f. 90vb: “Explicit quolibet fratris Remigii 
Florentini, ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum apud Perusium in curia." 

°° See I. WALTER, s.v. “Benedetto XI”, in Dizionario biografico degli italiani 8 (1966) 
373b. 

57 The first sermon, labelled De papa, VI (inc. “Benedictus dominus Deus...” 
Luc.1« :68>) can be found in Firenze, BNC, Cod. Conv. Soppr. G.4.936, f. 348va-b; the 
second, labelled De mortuis. De papa, III (inc.: “Benedice corone anni benignitatis tue...," 
Ps. «64 :12>) can be found in the same manuscript, ff. 378rb-379va. As PANELLA points 
out (7 Quodlibeti, 33; Per lo studio di fra Remigio, 220-21) there is other evidence of Re- 
migio's presence in Perugia in the intervening months: Remigio also preached at the fu- 
neral of papal notary Benedetto d'Aquino (20 June 1304); he wrote another of his poems 
upon the death of Benedict XI on 7 July 1304 (*Hic Benedictus", perhaps intended as an 
epithet for the tomb of the pope, who was buried in the friars’ church in Perugia); another 
death a month later (8 August 1304), that of the papal penitentiary, Dominican friar 
Domenico da Saragozza, occasioned another funeral sermon by Remigio; Remigio also 
preached upon the election of Clement V after the long conclave in Perugia (5 June 1305), 
not mincing his words about the discord between the cardinals that had kept the conclave 
at an impasse for eleven months. 

$5 A brief history of the Roman Province's drawn-out efforts to respond to the command 
of the Chapter General of 1290 to establish a studium generale, and the eventual elevation 
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there is a notice in the acts of the Roman Provincial Chapter assigning 
“brother Remigio master in theology” as “doctor” in the new studium that 
had now been put in place at Remigio’s home convent of Santa Maria 
Novella.” But the chapter, unusually, allows that fra Remigio may not be 
able to take up the post right away, asking that he come to Florence as 
soon as he can, when the pope no longer has need of him, and appointing 
a temporary lector to cover for him in the meantime." As far as we can 
tell, Remigio only made his way home in 1307, making his break as 
Clement V’s curia made ready to depart for Avignon.”' And it is here that 
questions about the nature of Remigio’s relationship with the pope and the 
Studium Curiae, with his own Order and its schools begin to niggle. 


Clearly, Remigio was promoted to the magisterium extraordinarily, 
and the pope who granted the license appears to have kept Remigio close 
to hand following the promotion. Fra Remigio taught apud curiam, but 
there is no evidence that he served as Master of the Sacred Palace—the 
flattering obituary for him in his convent’s necrology makes no mention 
of what would have been a noteworthy title, for example. He was almost 
certainly working in the Dominican house in Perugia, and we should no 
doubt read his comment that he disputed “at the curia in Perugia” to mean 
he was teaching at the Order’s conventus curiae. But again, there is no 
surviving record of such an assignment either, and the Roman Chapter 
had to concede that they could not move Remigio back to Florence at will 
in 1305 because he was to some extent in the pope’s service—service that 
had now spanned from one pontificate into the next. What exactly was 
Remigio de’ Girolami’s status apud curiam and within his own Order’s 
educational hierarchy? 


Well, the answer to that question remains unclear, but the truth proba- 
bly falls somewhere between two stools. Benedict was a Dominican, and 


of the provincial studium at Santa Maria Novella to that status sometime around 1305 can 
be found in MULCHAHEY, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....”, 385-90. 

© Acta provinciae Romanae, Rieti 1305, 154: “....fr. Remigium magistrum in theologia 
ex commissione nobis a magistro ordinis facta assignamus in doctorem in studio Floren- 
tino, si autem ipsum illuc ire non contigerit, ex nunc ex tunc ponimus in eodem studio 
lectorem fr. lordanum Pisanum." 

” Ibid. 

7! See PANELLA, I Quodlibeti, 30-31, and IDEM, Per lo studio di fra Remigio, 222-23. 


® Again, see the in entry for Remigio in the “Necrologio” di S. Maria Novella 1, 35- 
66. 
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it is possible that everything that has just been said about the distinctive- 
ness of the papal Studium Curiae and the Dominican Studium Curiae went 
out the window, when a pope found the educational interests of the papal 
court and those of his Order were literally one and the same for the mo- 
ment. Equally plausible as an explanation, however, is that it was the un- 
certainty about whether the curia, now French, was going to remain in 
Italy that made the Dominicans uncertain, in turn, how long they should 
or could keep their new, Italian, Master in Theology at the pope's side. 
But I invoke the case of Remigio de' Girolami—this Dominican friar who 
was created Master of Theology through a papal grace, but on the strength 
of having met all the requirements at Paris, who apparently taught in the 
curia at the pope's pleasure, but not as Master of the Sacred Palace—as a 
cautionary tale illustrating the sort of unexpected ambiguities that con- 
front us when trying to make sense of the story of the popes’ educational 
initiatives at the curia, and the friars’ rôle in them. 
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LES INSTRUMENTS DE TRAVAIL PHILOSOPHIQUES 
ET THÉOLOGIQUES, TÉMOINS DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT ET DE 
L'INFLUENCE DES ORDRES MENDIANTS 
À L'ÉPOQUE DE LA PAPAUTÉ D'AVIGNON 


JACQUELINE HAMESSE 


E instruments de travail médiévaux sont loin d’avoir livré tous leurs 
secrets. Au fil des recherches, on en trouve encore de très nombreux 
dans les manuscrits qui n’ont fait l’objet jusqu’à présent d’aucune atten- 
tion de la part des chercheurs. Ainsi, le rôle qu'ils ont joué dans 
l'enseignement pratiqué par les ordres religieux n'a pas encore fait l'objet 
d'un examen approfondi. Comme la plupart de ces recueils sont toujours 
inédits, il est indispensable de commencer la recherche par l'étude des 
manuscrits qui les ont conservés afin de trouver les divers indices qui 
peuvent nous aider à comprendre quels furent les usages multiples qu'on 
en fit au cours des temps. D'autre part, il faut bien dire que, de prime 
abord, on n'y trouve pas beaucoup d'informations concernant l'enseigne- 
ment dans les ordres religieux. 


De plus, bon nombre d'entre eux sont anonymes, ce qui ne facilite pas 
les conclusions qu'on peut en tirer. Comme il s'agit en général de compi- 
lations, ils n’ont pas été considérés comme des œuvres en soi, ce qui justi- 
fie souvent leur anonymat!. Et pourtant, on constate une évolution de la 
notion méme de compilation au 13° siècle et certains compilateurs com- 
mencent à revendiquer leur travail comme étant celui d'un auteur. Ce 
point fera l'objet d'une étude ultérieure. 


Certains instruments de travail sont heureusement précédés d'un pro- 
logue — très précieux quand il existe — qui nous aide à comprendre les buts 
poursuivis par les compilateurs et la méthode de composition choisie et 
nous aide à identifier les destinataires des recueils ou les usages qu'on en 
a fait”. D'autre part, la terminologie technique utilisée par l'auteur du pro- 


! Cf. Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Msc. Philos. 9 (HJ.VI.29), f.149 v : « ...Hec sunt aucto- 
ritates ab uno homine ignoto nomine pro iuvenibus edite ». 

? On trouve une note intéressante au début d'un manuscrit conservé à Kraków, Bibliote- 
ka Jagiellońska, cod. 2001 (début 15° s.), f. 1r, contenant divers instruments de travail. Le 
compilateur, CUNRADUS DE HALLIS, y explique pourquoi et comment il a réalisé son tra- 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 601-628 
© BREPOLS ® PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100992 
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logue peut aussi nous fournir de nombreuses informations. De même, 
lorsqu'ils ont été conservés, les colophons des manuscrits permettent de 
situer soit le lieu et parfois même la date d’origine du recueil, soit le mi- 
lieu dans lequel il a été utilisé”. 


En général, la plupart d’entre eux s’insèrent au milieu d’autres œuvres 
ou font partie d’un ensemble de compilations dans les manuscrits. La 
transmission des textes qui les accompagnent permet aussi souvent de 
mieux comprendre le rôle qu’ils ont joué dans certains lieux et l’im- 
portance qu’ils ont pu avoir pour l’apprentissage de certaines disciplines 
ou la connaissance de différents auteurs. Tous les instruments de travail 
philosophiques que nous avons conservés n’apportent pas d’informations 
concernant les études dans les studia. Certains avaient un but purement 
documentaire. 


L’examen détaillé de quelques manuscrits qui les conservent servira 
de base à cet exposé et tous les éléments susceptibles de nous apporter des 
informations intéressantes à propos de leur utilisation dans l’enseignement 
seront soigneusement regroupés. 


La contribution de Mgr Grabmann datant de 1939, consacrée aux ins- 
truments de travail philosophiques et surtout aristotéliciens, composés par 
les médiévaux, garde encore aujourd'hui toute son actualité. Bien sûr, 
depuis septante ans, des recherches nouvelles ont vu le jour, de nombreux 
manuscrits ont été découverts par les chercheurs et la recherche dans ce 
domaine a considérablement progressé. Il n'en reste pas moins vrai que la 


vail : « Sicud dicit Seneca in epistula ad Lucillum... non in rebus sed in verbis est — ego 
frater Cunradus de Hallis, /ector qualiscunque, ne a /eccionibus vacans a studio vacare 
videar, dicta et exempla philosophorum et aliorum antiquorum gentilium, que iam dudum 
de diversorum philosophorum libris curiosa leccione collegeram, licet sparsa et diffusa, 
nunc per modum alphabeti in tribus libris parcialibus ordinavi: in primo posui poetarum et 
philosophorum dicta notabilia, in secundo antiquorum exempla et facta incomparabilia, in 
tercio fabulosa poetarum figmenta, que admodum correccioni utilia et curiosa iudicavi, 
colligere dignum duxi, ut cuicunque premissa sapuerint, prompte invenire valeat ad viven- 
dum et docendum, quodque placuerit de premissis... » ; cf. M. MARKOWSKI et Z. WLODEK, 
Repertorium commentariorum Medii Aevi in Aristotelem latinorum quae in Bibliotheca 
lagellonica asservantur, Wroclaw 1974, 86. 

? Cf. Praha, Knihovna Metropolitní Kapituli, Cod. O.56 (1640), £.53r : « Isti sunt libri, 
quorum auctoritates in hoc volumine continentur... Expliciunt auctoritates a. D. 1422 in die 
undecim milia virginum vel quarta feria post festum Galli per manus diversorum schola- 
rium ». 

^ M. GRABMANN, Methoden und Hilfsmittel des Aristotelesstudiums im Mittelalter (Sit- 
zungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische 
Abteilung 5), München 1939. 
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documentation manuscrite rassemblée par le grand chercheur allemand 
reste fondamentale pour qui veut s’informer concernant ce sujet. Mgr 
Grabmann avait bien mesuré l’importance de ces différentes compilations 
pour l’apprentissage de la philosophie aristotélicienne, mais il n’avait pas 
réalisé à sa juste mesure le rôle joué par les ordres religieux, surtout men- 
diants, dans la composition et l’utilisation de ces recueils et surtout il 
n'avait pas vu qu’outre leur but documentaire évident, la plupart d'entre 
eux avaient aussi servi de base et d'initiation pour les cours suivis par les 
débutants dans différents domaines, tant dans les ordres mendiants 
d'abord qu'à la Faculté des arts ensuite. Pour lui, ces instruments étaient 
des compilations indispensables pour combler le manque d’œuvres com- 
plétes du Stagirite, inaccessibles pour la plupart des intellectuels du 
Moyen Áge, étant donné la pauvreté des bibliothèques, le prix des manus- 
crits et la rareté des originalia. D'autre part, le Pére D.A. Callus avait eu 
l'intuition que certains floriléges avaient servi de texte de base pour 
l'enseignement, mais il n'en avait donné aucune preuve”. 


Un examen attentif des manuscrits qui nous sont parvenus confirme 
cette hypothèse et permet d’affirmer que certains ont servi de manuel de 
cours. En voici un bon exemple, extrait d'un manuscrit de la bibliothèque 
universitaire de Prague datant du 14° siècle. Le florilège aristotélicien qui 
porte le nom de Parvi flores dans les manuscrits les plus anciens, puis 
d’Auctoritates Aristotelis dans les manuscrits plus tardifs et dans une par- 
tie de la tradition imprimée, est intitulé ici « Argumenta librorum in scho- 
lis legi solitorum »*. 


Comme l’écrivait déjà C. Michalski en 1927: « La méthode suivie 
dans les cours au Moyen Age explique également les abbreviationes, au- 
trement dit les différents traités philosophiques et théologiques abrégés. 


$ D.A. CALLUS, « Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford », dans Proceedings 
of the British Academy 19 (1943), 275 : « As in the higher Faculties of Theology, Law and 
Medicine, so in the Faculty of Arts, the Abbreviationes, Extracta, or Summae, as they were 
generally called, gained no little favour among students. The aim of the treatises, commen- 
taries, and quaestiones, which represented in varying degrees the method and technique of 
medieval university teaching, was an attempt to grasp the author's thought and to discover 
the profound meaning to offer to beginners a summary of the contents of their text-books. 
In the Faculty of Arts the abbreviationes may possibly have been used as the textbooks 
through which the cursor introduced novices to the Aristotelian corpus; or perhaps they 
were simply intended as a practical aid in private study. In either case they were in con- 
stant use in the schools as the staring-point in philosophical training. They presented in a 
concise form the fundamental philosophical notions which were supposed to be required 
by all who attempted the study of the text itself ». 


$ Cf. Praha, Národní Knihovna Ceské Republiky, Cod. XIILF.19, ff. 220r-237r. 
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Les abbreviationes s’ étendaient à toutes les branches de la production phi- 
losophique de l’époque. On abrégeait aussi bien les manuels déjà courts 
sans cela, que les volumineux commentaires : les auteurs eux-mêmes ainsi 
que d’autres magistri se chargeaient d’écourter les écrits, tout cela pour 
pouvoir offrir sous la forme la plus concise les notions philosophiques 
fondamentales aux étudiants qui commençaient leurs études »’. 


Les instruments de travail étaient trés nombreux et correspondaient 
aux exigences de l'étude et du travail scientifique. Plusieurs voies peuvent 
étre explorées pour mieux comprendre comment ils furent utilisés : les 
statuts des ordres mendiants, les informations données dans certains ma- 
nuscrits, les anciens catalogues de bibliothéques ainsi que la terminologie 
technique employée par les compilateurs. 


Il importe cependant avant d'entrer dans le vif du sujet, de faire une 
remarque préalable : comme toujours lorsqu'on essaye de comprendre une 
réalité médiévale, 1l est nécessaire de la resituer dans le cadre social, intel- 
lectuel et économique qui l'a vu naitre, de méme qu'il faut nuancer les 
informations dont on dispose suivant les divers ordres mendiants, ainsi 
que suivant l'époque et l'aire géographique d'origine. 


Le sujet est vaste et il était indispensable de le limiter dans le temps. 
Comme certains d'entre eux furent présents et utilisés à la Cour des papes 
d'Avignon, cette période a été privilégiée. La premiére partie de l'exposé 
sera consacrée aux instruments de travail philosophiques composés par les 
membres des ordres mendiants ; quant à la seconde, elle sera centrée sur 
la présence ou l'influence de ces recueils à la Cour des papes d'Avignon. 


I. Les instruments de travail philosophiques 
composés dans les ordres mendiants 


Les recherches de ces trente derniéres années ont permis de progresser 
considérablement dans la connaissance de l'organisation des études et des 
programmes de cours dans les studia des mendiants. Il y avait là une lacu- 
ne à combler et plusieurs colloques furent consacrés à ce théme?. D'autre 


7 C. MICHALSKI, « Les courants critiques et sceptiques dans la philosophie du XIV? siè- 
cle » (Extrait du Bulletin de l'Académie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, Classe 
d'histoire et de philosophie, année 1925), Kraków 1927, 12. 

* On peut citer notamment Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti (secoli XIII-XIV). 11-14 ot- 
tobre 1976 (Convegni del Centro di Studi sulla spiritualità medievale 17), Todi 1978 ; 
Luoghi e metodi di insegnamento nell'Italia medioevale (secoli XII-XIV). Atti del Conve- 
gno Internazionale di studi, Lecce-Otranto, 6-8 ottobre 1986, a cura di L. GARGAN e O. 
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part, les travaux de G. Barone, de W. Courtenay, de L. Bianchi, de N. 
Gioè, d'A. Maiert, de M. Mulchahey, de B. Roest et d’autres, nous ont 
donné un nouvel éclairage sur l'importance accordée aux études dans les 
studia. Si pour les dominicains, l'étude constituait dés le début le fonde- 
ment de la formation intellectuelle, les franciscains, quant à eux, se préoc- 
cuperent d'abord de prédication avant de réaliser que pour faire de bons 
sermons, il était indispensable d'avoir une culture solide. Ils commencé- 
rent donc aussi à légiférer à propos des études, mais quelques années plus 
tard et empruntérent de nombreux éléments au systéme des précheurs. 


D'autre part, jusqu'à trés récemment, les chercheurs n'avaient pas ré- 
alisé qu'il existait un systéme d'enseignement qui pouvait varier dans les 
studia dominicains en fonction des capacités des jeunes fréres à former. 
Trés tót, dans son Expositio super regulam sancti Augustini, Humbert de 
Romans insiste sur la différence de niveau intellectuel qui existe entre les 
fréres, ce qui implique que tous ne doivent pas étre initiés à la philosophie 
ou bien que leur initiation doit varier en fonction de leurs capacités intel- 
lectuelles?. Il distingue trois groupes parmi les fréres : d'abord ceux qui 
sont incapables de tirer profit de cet enseignement et pour lesquels 


LIMONE (Università degli studi di Lecce, Dipartimento di scienze storiche e sociali. Serie 
seconda, Saggi e ricerche 3), Galatina 1989 ; Manuels, programmes de cours et techni- 
ques d'enseignement dans les universités médiévales. Actes du Colloque international de 
Louvain-la-Neuve, 9-11 septembre 1993, éd. J. HAMESSE (Publications de l'Institut 
d'Etudes médiéviales. Textes, études, congrés 16), Louvain-la-Neuve 1994 ; Le vocabulai- 
re des écoles des Mendiants au Moyen Áge. Actes du Colloque de Porto, 11-12 octobre 
1996, éd. M.C. PACHECO (CIVICIMA. Études sur le vocabulaire intellectuel du Moyen 
Âge 9), Turnhout 1999 ; Studio e studia : le scuole degli ordini mendicanti tra XII e XIV 
secolo, Assisi, 9-11 ottobre 2003 (Atti dei Convegni della Società internazionale di studi 
francescani e del Centro universitario di studi francescani N.S. 12), Spoleto 2002 ; Libri, 
biblioteche e letture dei Frati mendicanti (secoli XIII-XIV). Assisi, 7-9 ottobre 2004 (Atti 
dei Convegni della Società internazionale di studi francescani e del Centro universitario di 
studi francescani N.S. 15), Spoleto 2005 ; University, Council, City. Intellectual Culture 
on the Rhine (1300-1550). Acts of the XIIth International Colloquium of the S.I.E.P.M., 
Freiburg i.Br., 27-29 October 2004, ed. L. CESALLI, N. GERMANN and M.J.F.M. HOENEN 
(Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 13), Turnhout 2007. 

? HUMBERTUS DE ROMANIS, Expositio super regulam sancti Augustini c.144 (De studio 
philosophiae) : « Sed quaeritur interdum de libris philosophicis et studio in illis quid expe- 
diat apud fratres? Respondeo: Quidam fratres sunt omnino inepti ad proficiendum in illis; 
quidam vero sunt apti ad proficiendum in illis in aliquo, sed non multum; quidam vero sunt 
ex quorum aptitudine magna ad ista speratur magnus profectus et fructus circa divinam 
scripturam. Primi nullatenus est permittendum quod studeant in talibus; secundis est con- 
cedendum in aliquid sed cum discretione et raro; tertiis vero laxandae sunt habendae circa 
studium huismodi ». 
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initiation est interdite ; ensuite ceux qui peuvent comprendre uniquement 
certaines choses et qui doivent donc recevoir de temps à autre une intro- 
duction adaptée mais peu approfondie ; enfin ceux qui sont très intelli- 
gents et qui peuvent s’adonner à l’étude de la philosophie. Pour suivre ces 
instructions, il fallait donc pouvoir adapter des instruments de travail au 
niveau des jeunes frères suivant un enseignement. 


C’est ainsi que les manuels de cours pour débutants et pour les étu- 
diants qui n’étaient pas aptes à suivre une formation universitaire n’ont 
pas encore reçu toute l’attention qu’ils méritent. Ces manuels répondaient 
pourtant à un besoin et à des exigences communes: utilité, facilité 
d’accès, remplacement de la lecture des œuvres complètes d’un auteur 
pouvant engendrer l’ennui, l’inaccessibilité de nombreuses œuvres, l’ex- 
plication des termes techniques, les résumés destinés à expliquer les diffi- 
cultés d’un texte et la suppression de passages pouvant être jugés héréti- 
ques ou contraires à la doctrine chrétienne, mais surtout l’absence de li- 
vres importants pouvant être consultés. Si le chapitre provincial de la pro- 
vince dominicaine de Rome éprouve le besoin de statuer en 1340 sur la 
non-utilisation des abrégés, c’est que dans la pratique les professeurs les 
utilisaient déjà beaucoup pour leur cours : « Et les professeurs de philoso- 
phie doivent enseigner le livre entier de la Physique ainsi que deux autres 
livres de philosophie naturelle ou bien la Métaphysique sans y apporter 
aucun résumé »'°. Nous savons d'ailleurs que dans les universités, les au- 
torités durent intervenir aussi pour obliger les professeurs à voir 
l’ensemble de la matière prescrite et interdire l’utilisation d’abrégés. Les 
dominicains ne faisaient donc qu’imiter ici des pratiques universitaires en 
vogue. 


Mais l’obscurité de bon nombre de passages contenus dans certaines 
œuvres d’Aristote était légendaire et nécessitait des explications préala- 
bles avant d’être mis en circulation. Sans cela, certains frères auraient hé- 
sité à lire ou à enseigner la philosophie du Stagirite. Il convenait donc 
d'essayer de présenter aux confréres des textes accessibles et de rendre 
clairs les développements difficiles, comme l'explique trés bien Guido 
Vernani au début de son Commentaire au De anima". 


10 Cité par C. DOUAIS, Essai sur l'organisation des études dans l'Ordre des Frères Pré- 
cheurs au XIII siècle, Paris 1884, 72 : « Et magistri in philosophia totum librum Phisico- 
rum et duos alios libros de philosophia naturali aut Metaphysicam studeant sine omni di- 
minutione perficere ». 

!! Cité par GRABMANN, Methoden und Hilfsmittel, 85 « Sed quia labor studii proveniens 
ex obscuritate et difficultate laborum et librorum frequenter retrahit plurimos ab hiis que 
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Certains chercheurs ont relevé pour les ordres mendiants l’utilisation 
de florilèges fournissant des auctoritates et des exempla aux prédicateurs 
et pouvant être mis sans problème entre toutes les mains, d’autres ont tra- 
vaillé sur les recueils contenant la matière à connaître pour passer les 
examens. Mais, jusqu’à présent, peu d’attention a été accordée aux ins- 
truments de travail constitués pour les matières vues aux cours. Il est vrai 
que ces manuels et instruments de travail ne figurent pas dans les statuts et 
les textes officiels des ordres. Et pourtant, il en existe beaucoup dans tous 
les domaines. Certains d’entre eux illustrent bien le contenu des textes mis 
au programme en vigueur dans les studia artium et dans les studia natu- 
ralium. Nous savons que dans les studia artium, les jeunes novices étaient 
initiés à la logique et à la grammaire. Pour la logique, des florilèges circu- 
laient depuis longtemps, contenant les œuvres de la /ogica vetus et de la 
logica nova, accompagnées d'extraits du Tractatus de Pierre d'Espagne, à 
savoir les Summulae logicales. Un dominicain, Philippe de Ferrare, a 
d'ailleurs composé un commentaire de l'eeuvre de Pierre d'Espagne : les 
Rationes tractatuum”. Yl s’agit de la version écrite d'un commentaire oral 
de niveau élémentaire dans lequel le maitre a inséré régulièrement des 
notabilia destinés à ses frères”. Dans leur intérêt, il leur donne d'ailleurs 
en plus des conseils pour compléter la documentation qu'il a lui-même 
réunie, en leur recommandant de lire les commentaires de son confrère 
dominicain Gratiadeus Asculanus. 


D'autre part, la carence de livres nécessaires pour l'étude avait été dé- 
noncée dés la création de l'Ordre dominicain et était une préoccupation 
constante. Ainsi, Erkenfridus, lecteur à Erfurt de 1261 à 1263, la mention- 
ne (propter penuriam librorum) dans le prologue de son compendium, 
véritable florilége comprenant des citations classées par ordre alphabéti- 


naturaliter scire desiderant, volens huic impedimento resistere et providere hiis qui maxi- 
me frequenter in aliis impediti libenter quantum possunt scientiam amplectuntur, senten- 
tiam libri de anima Aristotelis per distinctiones et capitula divisam in hoc opere prosequar 
plano stilo, ut verborum obscuritate remota veritas facilius possit intelligi, quod etiam 
dante deo, a quo omnis scientia naturalis, «de aliis libris faciam» sicut iam feci hactenus 
de morali ». 

? Cf. Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3043, ff. 80ra-108vb : « Incipiunt rationes 
tractatuum secundum fr. Phylippum Ferr. Ord. Pre. ». 


P Thid., f. 82rb : « Nota diligenter, karissimi filii fr. talis et talis, quod si vultis hanc lec- 
tionem dilatare, moveatis in ea tres questiones, quarum prima est utrum dyalectica sit 
scientia, secunda est quid sit subiectum in dyalectica vel logica, tertia est utrum dyalectica 
subalternet sibi omnes scientias, quemadmodum silogizandi. Primam et secundam que- 
stionem habetis in principio rationum Porphyrii secundum Gratiadeum ; tertiam ques- 
tionem habetis in principio rationum libri Praedicatorum secundum Gratiadeum ». 
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que, extraites d’une cinquantaine d’auteurs théologiques et philosophi- 
ques. Son travail est documentaire et destiné à ses confrères pauvres, ce 
qui justifie la compilation qu’il entreprend pour les aider. Il la réalise afin 
qu'ils aient à leur disposition un sommaire de quelques termes rares qui 
leur permette de comprendre des notions difficiles (« ut habeas summatim 
ad enodandum aliqua difficilia et rara »)'*. 


Albert le Grand lui-méme rédige une Summa theologiae pour pallier 
au manque de livres de ses confréres qui n'ont pas à leur disposition les 
œuvres complètes indispensables à connaitre pour diriger les disputatio- 
nes". Pour lui, le but didactique devient évident. 


Comment acquérir une culture solide sans accés aux livres ? C'est ainsi 
que certains membres de l'Ordre se mirent à rédiger des sommaires de la 
matiére à connaitre et constituérent ainsi des instruments de travail et des 
manuels de cours pour leurs confréres. Il est intéressant de noter que pour 
désigner ces recueils, les dominicains utilisaient la plupart du temps une 
terminologie différente de celle des franciscains, par exemple. Ainsi, on 
trouve souvent compendium ou summa sous la plume de ces compilateurs 
pour désigner leur travail. Summa est ambigu en latin. Il peut aussi bien 
désigner une ceuvre trés élaborée qu'un travail abrégé, basé sur des sources 
diverses. Ce terme technique mériterait d'ailleurs une étude approfondie qui 
illustrerait la différence de conception qu'avaient les auteurs du 12° et ceux 
du 13° à propos de la dénomination d'une œuvre. Hugues Ripelin, d'autre 
part, composa un Compendium theologicae veritatis entre 1265 et 1270 à la 
méme époque qu'Erkenfridus. Ce manuel de théologie connut un succés 
énorme et est encore conservé dans de trés nombreux manuscrits. 


En ce qui concerne les Summae, outre celle d' Albert le Grand, on peut 
citer la Summa ad instructionem iuniorum de Simon de Hinton (1260- 
1262), qui, dans son prologue, fait lui aussi allusion à la pénurie de livres 
disponibles et explique dans quel but il a réalisé son travail. Il l'a fait pour 
instruire les plus jeunes qui ne pouvaient pas fouiller les divers opuscules 
nécessaires, faute de les avoir sous la main ou à leur disposition 6. 


'4 Cf. L. STURLESE, « Literarische Formen: Philosophische Florilegien im mittelalterli- 
chen Deutschland », dans Literarische Formen des Mittelalters. Florilegien, Kompilatio- 
nen, Kollektionen, hrsg. v. K. ELM (Wolfenbütteler Mittelalter-Studien 15), Wolfenbüttel 
2000, 39-72. 

15 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae TI tr.18 q.122.4.2, dans B. Alberti Magni Ra- 
tisbonensis episcopi... Opera omnia 33, ed. A. BORGNET, Paris 1895, 402b : « haec sum- 
ma fit pro fratribus et disputantibus, qui non semper habent copiam originalium ». 


16 Voir A. DONDAINE, « La Somme de Simon de Hinton », dans RTAM 9 (1937), 5-22, 
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Alors que Simon de Hinton se considère encore comme un compila- 
teur à la moitié du 13° siècle, on va voir naître une évolution entre le 13° et 
le 14° s. en ce qui concerne la notion de compilation. En effet, comme l'a 
bien montré G. Pellegrino, Nicolas de Strasbourg qui compose lui aussi 
une Summa philosophiae entre 1315 et 1320, aprés avoir souligné le man- 
que de livres, comme ses prédécesseurs dominicains, estime lui qu'il fait 
ceuvre nouvelle en réorganisant à sa maniére une documentation ancienne. 
Il dit explicitis verbis : « et ainsi, à partir d'une documentation ancienne, 
je fais un petit livre nouveau pour de nouveaux étudiants qui s'adonne à 
l'étude nouvelle de la philosophie »'’. Aprés avoir rassemblé de la docu- 
mentation à gauche et à droite dans différents textes, Nicolas de Stras- 
bourg revendique donc le titre d'auteur et ne se considére plus comme 
compilateur. 


Cette carence de livres dans les bibliothéques dominicaines avait en- 
core été dénoncée au chapitre de Bologne en 1315'*. On comprend donc 
qu'un certain nombre d'instruments de travail furent composés par des 
fréres pour pallier cette absence et aider leurs confréres à acquérir les ru- 
diments d'une culture, indispensable pour continuer leurs études. Il faut 


205-18 : « Ad instructionem iuniorum quibus non vacat opusculorum variorum prolixita- 
tem perscrutari, de dictis catholicorum magistrorum hec sequentia compilata sunt, ita e- 
tiam si velit quisque quod suum est substrahere, pars minima videbitur esse compilatoris. 
Summatim ergo ponetur expositio articulorum fidei de decem preceptorum, septem peti- 
tionum, septem sacramentorum, septem virtutum, septem donorum, octo beatitudinum, 
septem vitiorum tam nature quam voluntatis ». 

Cité par G. PELLEGRINO, « La summa di Nicola di Strasburgo (1315-1320) : Compila- 
tio rudis ac puerilis o novus libellus? dans Per perscrutationem philosophicam. Neue Per- 
spektiven der mittelalterlichen Forschung Loris Sturlese zum 60. Geburtstag gewidmet, 
hrsg. v. A. BECCARISI, R. IMBACH und P. PORRO (CPTMA, Beiheft 4), Hamburg 2008, 
207-8 : « Diversas materias philosophiae et theologiae, maxime tamen prioris, et omni in 
studio philosophiae proficere volenti necessarias,... dispersas et dissutas in diversis senten- 
tiis et opusculis et in quaestiunculis, quarum ignorantia ex defectu librorum, in quibus 
dispersae sunt, incurrunt quam plurimi, in unum tractatulum dispersa ordine doctrinae, 
prout materiae mutuo se petunt, quantum potui, diligentius congregando et sic novis novi 
philosophiae studii studentibus novum ex veteribus libellum offerens suadeo singulis ac 
omnibus veterem et negligentiam abicere et studio philosophiae intentius attendere ». 


18 MOPH 4, 82.14-15 : « Cum studentes ad profectum sciencie pervenire non valeant si- 
ne libris, et de studentibus, qui mittuntur Parisius per provincias ad studendum magna spes 
habeatur, quod congruo tempore cum edificacione aliorum possint ordinem honorare, vo- 
lumus et ordinamus, quod provinciales modum aliquem debeant, invenire per quem, ante- 
quam Parisius vadant, possit eisdem de libris necessariis provideri, ne propter defectum 
librorum impediatur fructus, qui de eorum profectu creditur evenire ». 
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cependant constater que les instruments de travail réalisés par les domini- 
cains, outre leur titre différent, sont aussi de manière générale plus élabo- 
rés que ceux réalisés par les franciscains qui préféraient de simples re- 
cueils de citations destinées à être apprises par cœur. Non seulement les 
titres sont différents chez les frères prêcheurs, mais le contenu l’est aussi 
et est en général plus intéressant, ce qui explique probablement que cer- 
tains frères se considèrent plus comme des auteurs que comme des compi- 
lateurs. Comme on vient de le voir, la notion même de compilation chan- 
ge au 13° siècle, surtout chez les dominicains qui visent avant tout la for- 
mation de leurs frères. 


C’est une des raisons qui explique le petit nombre de florilèges réali- 
sés chez et par les frères prêcheurs pendant le 13° siècle. En effet, les do- 
minicains ne voulaient pas perdre un temps précieux pour l’étude en ras- 
semblant uniquement des citations d’auteurs antérieurs qu’ils pouvaient 
d’ailleurs trouver par ailleurs et utiliser, grâce à des recueils qui existaient 
dès le 12° siècle pour les auteurs anciens et patristiques. Leur souci majeur 
était la formation des jeunes novices. 


Les frères mineurs, quant à eux, avaient une optique plus pastorale. Ils 
se soucieront plus tard de la formation des jeunes frères, avec pour but 
premier de les former en vue de la prédication. A cette fin, ils compose- 
ront plutôt des recueils de citations faciles à mémoriser ou des listes 
d'exempla utiles pour illustrer leurs sermons. Et ces recueils porteront 
d’ailleurs des titres différents : flores, auctoritates, sententiae, proposi- 
tiones, argumenta, tabulae, etc. 


Mais, dans ce domaine, une évolution se fera rapidement et dès la fin 
du 13° siècle, la différence entre les deux ordres tendra à disparaître à ce 
niveau. En effet, on verra que les manuels, qu’ils soient philosophiques ou 
théologiques, seront utilisés de la même manière dans les deux ordres et 
circuleront aussi dans les universités. Avec l’entrée d’Aristote dans le 
monde latin et à l’université, de nouveaux instruments de travail deve- 
naient nécessaires pour donner accès à cette doctrine nouvelle. Comme les 
théologiens avaient réagi violemment contre l’enseignement de certaines 
théories aristotéliciennes, il devenait indispensable de fournir aux jeunes 
frères des recueils qui leur donnent non seulement un aperçu des œuvres 
d'Aristote, sous forme de citations, de résumés et de textes expurgés, mais 
qui puissent en plus circuler entre toutes les mains. 


En abordant les floriléges aristotéliciens, nous passons aussi des do- 
minicains aux franciscains. Ces derniers, en effet, ont joué un rôle impor- 
tant dans l’élaboration d’instruments de travail aristotéliciens. Certains 
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chercheurs refusent encore d’admettre que, étant donné leur peu d’intérêt 
doctrinal, les Parvi flores, compilation réalisée par Johannes de Fonte, qui 
enseignait au studium franciscain de Montpellier à la fin du 13° siècle, 
aient pu être utilisés pour l’enseignement. Or, un examen attentif des in- 
formations trouvées dans les quelque 300 manuscrits qui l’ont conservée, 
nous permet de montrer qu’au contraire, cet humble florilège qui porte 
aussi le titre d'Auctoritates Aristotelis dans certains manuscrits ainsi que 
dans la tradition imprimée fut l’instrument de travail aristotélicien le plus 
utilisé et le plus diffusé du 13° au 17° siècle et a servi notamment pour 
l’enseignement, comme le montre la note dans un manuscrit conservé à 
Berlin”. Nous y trouvons une allusion à l'organisation de l'enseignement 
et les termes techniques pronuntiatura et declaratio le confirment. En ef- 
fet, une pronuntiatio est une lecture de texte obligatoire à connaître, sans 
commentaire, destinée aux frères afin qu’ils puissent le copier, tandis que 
la declaratio est une explication littérale ou un bref commentaire du texte 
permettant de faire comprendre les mots présentant des difficultés pour les 
élèves. 


Même, la tradition imprimée du recueil, qui ne comprend pas moins 
de 100 éditions différentes depuis les débuts de l’imprimerie jusqu’à la fin 
du 17° siècle, est elle aussi très intéressante pour notre propos, comme 
cela a été montré ailleurs”. En effet, de multiples traces laissées dans les 
codices et les éditions anciennes permettent d’en être immédiatement 
convaincus. Pour cette communication, je me suis limitée aux manuscrits. 
En voici des exemples : Auctoritates cum expositione’'. Comme les cita- 
tions d' Aristote sont suivies d'un commentaire du texte, nous sommes en 
droit de penser qu'il s'agit d'un enseignement fait sur la base d'extraits du 
florilège”. D'autres manuscrits comportent aussi des brefs commentaires 


19 Cf. Berlin, SBPK, Ms. lat. fol. 41 (14° s.), f. 66r : « Ante prandium... unam lexionem 
in petro hispano a baccalario, unam in veteri arte a magistro, unum exercitium in veteri 
arte a magistro henningo boltenhagen. Post prandium, hora decima sexta unam pronuncia- 
turam in modis argumentandi a magistro et unam declaracionem in parvis loycalibus, et 
unum exercitium in phisicorum in vicesima prima et secunda ». 

20 J, HAMESSE, « Du manuscrit à l'imprimé : l'évolution d'un florilège philosophique du 
XIII au XVII siècle », dans Ad ingenii acuitionem. Studies in Honour of Alfonso Maier, 
ed. S. CAROTI, R. IMBACH, Z. KALUZA, G. STABILE and L. STURLESE (Textes et études du 
Moyen Âge 38), Louvain-la-Neuve 2006, 127-45. 

21 Cf. Praha, Národní Knihovna České Republiky, Cod. III.C.15 (cat. 446), f. 79v. 


? Cf. Basel, Universitütsbibliothek, F.V.16 (1424), f.13r : « Circa auctoritates aristotelis 
super omnes libros philosophie naturalis, que auctoritates sunt tamquam nucleus et funda- 
mentum philosophie, hunc servabo ordinem. Primo ponendo auctoritatem secundum for- 
mam qua ponuntur in textu, deinde exponendo eas faciliori modo, ut eo melius intelligan- 
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en dessous de chaque citation”. On en trouve un autre témoignage dans 
un manuscrit daté de 1449 et conservé à Prague : Commentarius in Aristo- 
telis libros". Les commentaires de ces différentes œuvres sont accompa- 
gnées d’auctoritates qui sont identiques à celles du florilège. 


On retrouvera ce même souci de rassembler toute la documentation 
accessible sur Aristote dans d’autres manuscrits”. Le fait que ce florilège 
soit considéré comme un manuel de philosophie se retrouve dans divers 
autres recueils : Compendium philosophiae scolasticae”* ; Argumenta li- 
brorum scholis legi solitorum?". 


Certains codices transmettent plusieurs florilèges les uns à la suite des 
autres. Ainsi, on retrouve dans le méme manuscrit conservé à Francfort 
les deux instruments de travail réalisés par le méme compilateur, Johannes 
de Fonte’. Dans un recueil conservé à Solothurn, les Parvi flores sont 
suivis d'un autre florilège, les Sententiae sive axiomata ex Aristotele aliis- 
que collecta, recueil faussement attribué à Bède dans la Patrologie lati- 
ne? recueil de citations d' Aristote classées par ordre alphabétique et sui- 
vies chacune d’un commentaire plus ou moins long qui connaîtra un grand 
succès après la naissance de l'imprimerie. 


tur. Primo igitur circa primum librum physicorum... ». 

? Cf. Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 842, ff. 141-198 ; Wien, ÓNB, Cod. 13013 
(Suppl. 187), ff.148ra-179va. ; Wien, ONB, Cod. 14277 (Suppl. 1709) ff. 4ra-32rb : Auc- 
toritates Aristotelis cum modica earum declarationibus ; Basel, UB, F.V.16, £.13r : « Pri- 
mo ponendo auctoritates secundum formam qua ponuntur in textu, deinde exponendo eas 
faciliori modo, ut eo melius intelligantur ». 

? Cf. Praha, Národní Knihovna České Republiky, Cod. IILH.8 (cat. 561), f. 249r: 
« Commentarius in Aristotelis libros : de anima, physicorum, de caelo et mundo, metheo- 
rorum, de sensu et sensato, de memoria et reminiscentia, de somno et vigilia, ethicorum, 
meteorologicorum, de formis substantialibus, de elementis, de generatione et corruptione, 
metaphysicorum, metheororum, oeconomicorum, politicorum, cum auctoritatibus eorun- 
dem librorum in finem ». 

?5 Cf. Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 901, ff. 46va-135va. 

26 Cf. Praha, Národní Knihovna České Republiky, Cod. IV.C.27 (cat. 654), f. 13r. 

27 Cf. Praha, Národní Knihovna České Republiky, Cod. XIII.F.18 (cat. 2357), £220r. 


?5 Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. Barth. 103 (15° s.), ff. 185ra- 
199ra : Auctoritates Aristotelis et aliorum philosophorum et avant cela, ff. 143ra-152rb ; 
Conclusiones quattuor librorum sententiarum. 

?° Solothurn, Zentralbibliothek, Cod. S.L.250, ff. 73r-116v et ff.117r-148v. Un autre ma- 
nuscrit conservé à Vorau, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 162 (CCCII), f£.72r-147r, Parvi flores, 
florilège suivi de Sententiae philosophorum, ff.147r-154v. 

? Voir J. HAMESSE, « La survie de quelques auteurs classiques dans les collections de 
textes philosophiques du Moyen Âge », dans Classica et Beneventana. Essays Presented to 
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Un manuscrit de Vienne contient successivement des extraits de la ve- 
tus ethica (ff.245r-255r) suivis de citations de la nova ethica (ff. 255v- 
270r). Le compilateur cherche visiblement à mettre sa documentation à 
jour. Le même phénomène est mentionné pour un manuscit de Bamberg 
(£1427): « ...auctoritates veteris loyce. Item nove loyce linconien- 
sis.... » 


D’autre part, on trouve aussi la mention de frères dominicains ou 
franciscains ayant recopié le florilège : « Expliciunt auctoritates quasi 
omnium librorum Aristotelis... completae per me fratrem Paulum Meysner 
OP, anno domini 1414... Coloniae ubi tunc eram studens generalis pro 
prima forma in magna paupertate, laus Deo etc. »?". 


D'autres florilèges sont aussi composés sur la base de notabilia : 
« Notabilia Metaphysice, Physice, De celo et mundo, De generatione et 
corruptione »?. Or, les notabilia sont aussi le signe d'un enseignement 
puisqu'à la fin de leurs cours, on demandait aux professeurs de dicter aux 
étudiants les éléments importants abordés lors de la leçon, c'est à dire les 
notabilia. Cette obligation est faite en 1242 aux Dominicains et en 1331 
aux Franciscains^ De méme, on constate que les marginalia qui figurent 
dans de nombreux manuscrits d'étudiants ont été recopiés par les compila- 
teurs et insérés dans la documentation d'un florilège de manière tout à fait 
anonyme, ce qui illustre bien le caractère vivant de la transmission de ces 
instruments de travail. 


Avant d'aborder la seconde partie de l'exposé, il convient encore de 
souligner un élément important concernant la transmission de ces re- 


Virginia Brown on the Occasion of her 65th Bithday, ed. F.T. COULSON and A.A. GRO- 
TANS (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 36), Turnhout 2007, 73-86. 

31 Cf. Wien, ONB, Cod. 4744 (Rec. 3136), et Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Msc. Philos. 9 
(HJ. VI.29). 


? Cf. Wrocław, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, Cod. IV.Q.55, f. 278r. 
53 Cf Cambridge, Peterhouse Library, Ms. 126 (14^ s.). 


# En 1242, cette obligation figure dans le chapitre provincial de Pampelune, Acta capi- 
tulorum provincialium Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum, Toulouse 1984, 608 : « Item ad- 
monemus ipsos ut commodius lectores procurent quatenus labores lectionum possint 
continuare, studeant et provideant scriptis que necessaria habuerint ad legendum; et per 
fratres vel per alios faciant eas notare notabilia sua ». Les franciscains statuent aussi sur ce 
point en 1331, Constitutiones Perpinianenses anni 1331. C.9, 11 ad 1, dans AFH 2 (1909), 
415: « ...tam utilis tamque salubris doctrina inutiliter iuventuti erudiendae legatur, volumus 
et mandamus, quod legentes Sacrum Canonem variis distinctionibus et rittimis (sic) inuti- 
libus non intendant : sed legant secundum gratiam a Domino sibi datam assumentes sen- 
tentiam, exponentes litteram, removentes dubia, et utilia notabilia inducentes ». 
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cueils : l’examen du contenu de chaque manuscrit montre que le florilège 
aristotélicien dont il vient d’être question a connu deux types de transmis- 
sion différente. La première est disons d’ordre théologique : le recueil est 
transmis en même temps que le Compendium theologicae veritatis du 
dominicain Hugues Ripelin. Lors d’un séjour à Montréal il y a quelques 
années, ce fait avait fait l’objet d’une discussion avec Hugues Shooner qui 
possédait un manuscrit de Prague, actuellement conservé dans les archives 
de l’Université de Montréal et qui contient les Parvi flores, attribués au 
franciscain Johannes de Fonte, suivis de la compilation théologique de 
Hugues Ripelin?. On retrouve ces deux recueils, œuvres d'un franciscain 
et d’un dominicain, transmis ensemble dans un certain nombre de manus- 
crits. Il s’agit, en effet, de deux manuels, l’un philosophique, l’autre théo- 
logique, destinés à un public de frères étudiants et de prédicateurs. Shoo- 
ner était convaincu lui aussi que ces deux compilations circulaient dans 
les studia des ordres mendiants et servaient à l’étude, fait confirmé par des 
informations glanées ultérieurement dans les codices. 


D'autre part, il existait aussi un autre courant de transmission, scienti- 
fique cette fois-ci. En effet, les Parvi flores sont suivis, dans d’autres ma- 
nuscrits conservés à Madrid, par des recueils d’extraits ayant trait surtout 
à la médecine et provenant notamment des œuvres d’Arnaud de Villeneu- 
ve et d'autres auteurs scientifiques”. On retrouve un phénomène analogue 
dans un manuscrit conservé à Londres qui contient en plus du florilège 
aristotélicien, des extraits d’œuvres de Galien et d'Hippocrate"". Le fait de 
transmettre des extraits des oeuvres d' Arnaud de Villeneuve avec le flori- 
lège aristotélicien renforce le rôle joué par Johannes de Fonte dans 
l'élaboration de ce recueil, puisqu'il était lecteur au studium franciscain de 
Montpellier. Le compilateur se trouvait donc au méme moment qu'Ar- 
naud de Villeneuve dans la ville universitaire. Ce fait est susceptible 


35 Cf. Montréal, Université de Montréal, Service des archives, P.82 (1428). 


36 Cf. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 3371, ff.47ra-82ra. Dans ce manuscrit, le flori- 
lége est précédé par une ceuvre d' Arnaud de Villanova, la Consideratio medicinae (ff. 1- 
44) et suivi d'abord par une autre œuvre du méme auteur, le Medicinalium introductionum 
Speculum (ff. 84rb), puis par le Lilium medicinae de Bernardus de Gordonio (ff. 95-148). 
D'autre part, les ff. 82rb-84ra contiennent des Notabilia artis phisionomie secundum ma- 
gistros huius artis, actores diversos dispositionem membrorum secundum artem dont 
l’incipit est le suivant : « phisionosomie diversos affetus ac mores.... ». Ces notabilia sont 
suivis par des extraits de l’Articella, collection de textes médicaux, bien connue. Une note 
intéressante au f.85ra indique que ce recueil a été commencé dans le studium de Montpel- 
lier en 1303 : « Inchoatus autem est liber iste cum auxilio magni doctoris in preclaro studio 
montepessulano prius annum 20 lecture nostre annon M.CCC.III. mense Iulii ». 


37 London, British Library, Ms. Sloane 3043. 
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d’apporter plus d’informations biographiques concernant Johannes de 
Fonte à propos de qui nous savons peu de choses dans l’état actuel de nos 
connaissances. Jusqu’à présent les témoignages le concernant sont rares et 
il serait utile d’approfondir ce point pour progresser dans la recherche. On 
sait aussi qu’Arnaud de Villeneuve avait pris fait et cause pour les spiri- 
tuels franciscains, lors des querelles qui divisèrent l’Ordre des frères mi- 
neurs à cette époque. Il n’est donc pas étonnant que les frères du studium 
franciscain se soient intéressés à ses œuvres médicales. 


Il a été question dans des publications précédentes, du fait que le flori- 
lège s’adressait avant tout aux prédicateurs et à « ceux qui étudiaient les 
arts » dans un studium. Ce double objectif montre déjà la différence de 
contenu par rapport aux summae des dominicains qui ne n’étaient pas ré- 
alisées uniquement dans ce but. On constate aussi qu'il n'y avait pas que 
des florilèges d’Aristote qui étaient utilisés dans les sermons de la même 
époque, mais que les prédicateurs se servaient aussi volontiers d’autorités 
médicales et reprenaient des citations d’ceuvres d’Arnaud de Villeneuve 
pendant la première moitié du 14e siècle, faisant de la médecine un élé- 
ment de la culture indispensable à connaître, comme l’a bien montré Jo- 
seph Ziegler dans un ouvrage publié en 1998. Il n'est donc pas étonnant 
de retrouver dans les mêmes manuscrits un recueil de citations d’Aristote, 
suivi d'extraits des œuvres d' Arnaud de Villeneuve. 


II. Les instruments de travail à l'époque des papes d'Avignon 


Nous sommes encore mal informés concernant l'enseignement spécifique 
qui eut lieu à la Cour des Papes d'Avignon. La fonction de professeur de 
théologie de la Curie, créée par Innocent IV en 1244-1245, a évolué au fil 
des années, de même que le lieu où l'enseignement fut organisé. A cela 
s'ajoutent les variantes désignant les titulaires de cette charge ainsi que le 
titre porté par le professeur affecté à ce poste, comme l'a bien montré le 
Pére Creytens dans son article publié en 1942 sur « Le Studium Romanae 
Curiae et le Maître du Sacré Palais »?. Cependant, il faut nuancer les 
conclusions auxquelles on peut aboutir, d'aprés l'époque et les sources 
exploitées. Ce qui était vrai pendant le 13° siècle, à savoir que les cours 
donnés par ce professeur l'étaient toujours dans le studium de son ordre 


38 Cf. J. ZIEGLER, Medicine and Religion c.1300. The Case of Arnau de Vilanova, Ox- 
ford 1998, 177. 

# Cf. R. CREYTENS, « Le Studium Romanae Curiae et le Maître du Sacré Palais », dans 
AFP 12 (1942), 5-83. 
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situé à proximité du Palais pontifical, alors que la Curie se déplaçait d’une 
ville à l’autre, ne l’est plus nécessairement lorsque les Papes établirent 
leur résidence à Avignon pendant une longue période. D’autre part, en 
exploitant d’autres sources encore inédites, il pourrait être possible de se 
faire une idée plus précise de la charge de maître de théologie pendant 
cette seconde période. 


A la lumière d’informations complémentaires, on constate l’existence 
d’un enseignement de théologie spécial, différent de celui des studia, dis- 
pensé à la Cour papale, lorsque les papes se furent fixés à Avignon. La 
charge de Magister theologiae Sacri Palatii fut alors toujours attribuée à 
un dominicain, grâce à un privilège attribué par le pape Clément V à cet 
ordre mendiant". Il y eut une seule exception pendant la période avignon- 
naise, celle du cistercien Raimond Durant. Puisque seuls les dominicains 
eurent la possibilité d'occuper cette fonction, il faut d'abord essayer de 
comprendre quelle fut exactement le róle joué par le Maitre de théologie à 
la Cour des papes d'Avignon en se basant sur les diverses sources dispo- 
nibles. Nous avions peu d'informations à propos de l'enseignement don- 
né par ce professeur au palais pontifical, ainsi que concernant l'organi- 
sation des cours et le public qui les fréquentait, jusqu'à la découverte de 
témoignages encore peu connus parce que toujours inédits. Ils émanent 
des ceuvres non éditées de ces auteurs dominicains, détenteurs de la char- 
ge en question. Ces textes, n'étant pas encore publiés, n'ont pas été ex- 
ploités jusqu'à présent. Il y aurait donc là une piste intéressante à suivre et 
à explorer. Durand de Saint-Pourgain, le premier, atteste qu'il organisa 
des disputes quodlibétiques à la Curie pendant qu'il occupait cette charge 
de 1313 à 1317. Son prédécesseur, Guillaume de Peyre de Godin, n'a pas 
laissé d'informations à ce sujet à notre connaissance. Durand mentionne 
explicitement l'enseignement biblique qu'il délivra à la Curie, dans les 
locaux mêmes du Sacré Palais, ce qui lui valut d'accéder à l’épiscopat*!. 


?' Il est intéressant de noter que ce privilège médiéval se perpétua et est toujours en vi- 
gueur au Vatican. Ainsi, le Pére G. Cottier, OP, fut le conseiller théologique personnel du 
pape Jean-Paul II (Pontificiae Domus Theologiae). Lorsque, atteint par la limite d'áge, il 
fut obligé de renoncer à sa charge, le Souverain Pontife l'honora en le nommant cardinal. 
Il est actuellement remplacé par un dominicain polonais, Mgr Wojciech Giertych, comme 
conseiller théologique personnel de Benoit XVI. 

^! DURANDI A SANCTO PORCIANO ordinis praedicatorum et Meldensis episcopi in Petri 
Lombardi Sententias Theologicas Commentariorum libri IIII Praefatio, Venetiis, Ex offi- 
cina Gasparis Bindoni 1586, Ivb : « Et quia interpretatio dubiorum sacrae scripturae ad 
sanctam Ecclesiam Romanam et catholicam pertinet, omnia opera nostra huius libri, ac 
sequentium, eius correctioni totaliter supponimus : ut pote qui a pueritia in fide et obedien- 
tia Romanae ecclesiae nutriti sumus, et in Romana curia in scholis sacri palatii veritatem 
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En effet, si certains maîtres reçurent au début une rémunération pour leurs 
services rendus au pape, en plus d’honneurs ecclésiastiques, comme en 
témoignent les listes de comptes de la chambre apostolique, très vite les 
traces de payement disparaissent des document officiels et seules des 
charges honorifiques leur furent attribuées en remerciement de leur tra- 
vail”. On constate d'ailleurs que la fonction va évoluer et que, au fil du 
temps, le róle de conseiller personnel du pape va l'emporter sur 
l'enseignement théologique. Durand de Saint-Pourgain était un personna- 
ge déjà célébre avant son arrivée à Avignon à cause de ses positions anti- 
thomistes pour lesquelles il finit d'ailleurs par être condamné par son or- 
dre. Sa présence à la Cour des papes, lors des questions quodlibétiques 
qu'il y disputa, attira certaiement un public nombreux et curieux, puisque 
ces séances de discussions étaient ouvertes à tous. 


Quelques années plus tard, un de ses successeurs à la fonction, son 
confrére Armand de Belvézer, qui occupa le poste de 1326 à 1334 signale 
lui aussi l'enseignement particulier donné par les magistri in theologia. 
Les informations proviennent d'un instrument de travail qu'il a réalisé 
pendant qu'il occupait ce poste, de 1326 à 1334. En effet, il mentionne 
l'enseignement du maitre de théologie, membre de la Curie, dans sa De- 
claratio difficilium dictorum et dictionum in theologia". Les renseigne- 
ments proviennent de la lettre de dédicace de l’œuvre, adressée à 
l’évêque de Bamberg". Il y fait allusion « aux hommes nombreux qui 


sacrae scripturae docuimus, et per sedem Apostolicam ad episcopalem dignitatem quanvis 
immeriti, promoti sumus ». 

? Cf. KH. SCHAFER, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter Johann XXII 1, 
Paderborn 1911, 286, 410, 549, 561, 563, 565, 574-75, 583. 


? Le titre de cette œuvre qui connut beaucoup de succès, comme l’atteste le grand nom- 
bre de manuscrits conservés ainsi que les diverses éditions anciennes réalisées de 1477 à 
1623, varie tant dans les manuscrits que dans les imprimés. Pierre MICHAUD-QUANTIN 
qualifiait ce travail de «manuel de philosophie aristotélicienne destiné à la Curie papale » 
dans ses « Notes sur le hasard et sur la chance », dans La filosofia della natura nel Me- 
dioevo. Atti del III congresso internazionale di filosofia medioevale, Passo della Mendola, 
31 Agosto-1 Settembre 1964, Milano 1966, 163. Mais on trouve des variantes de titres 
dans la tradition manuscrite et imprimée, comme il est de régle dans les instruments de 
travail. Son travail est ainsi qualifié de Declaratio difficilium terminorum theologiae, phi- 
losophiae atque logicae ou bien encore de Tractatus de declaratione difficilium dictorum 
et dictionum in theologia et philosophia, ce qui pourrait indiquer des différences de conte- 
nu. En effet, ARMAND DE BELVÉZER fut lector au studium de Monpellier avant d'arriver à 
Avignon et certains manuscrits comme le Cod. Vat. lat. 1062 mentionnent l'incipit suivant 
en-téte du recueil : « Cupiens itaque utilitatem noviciorum.... ». Le but clairement exprimé 
ici est de fournir du matériel destiné aux novices. 


^ Cf. édition de Lyon datant de 1500, fol. 1r-2v. 
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n : A r . 45 - . ` . D 
fréquentaient les écoles du sacré palais » " ainsi qu'à « l'occupation conti- 
nuelle que représentaient les leçons et toute l'activité qui s'y rattachait »^. 


Les renseignements fournis par ces deux maîtres dominicains, même 
s'ils sont succincts et peu explicites, attestent donc bien l'existence d'un 
enseignement particulier dans les locaux du palais apostolique. Il 
s'agissait en fait, d'une formation parallèle qui ne faisait pas concurrence 
à celle organisée dans les studia. On peut la considérer comme une ins- 
truction spéciale et complémentaire, destinée par priorité au personnel 
curial, aux fonctionnaires et à tous ceux qui souhaitaient approfondir leurs 
connaissances théologiques. Ce studium curiae avait rang de faculté uni- 
versitaire, puisque des grades pouvaient y étre conférés. Mais ce milieu, 
malgré son statut, n'eut jamais l’éclat d'un centre théologique de premier 
plan qui aurait pu attirer l’élite intellectuelle. Il n'a jamais été le foyer 
théologique rayonnant que Jean XXII révait d'organiser à Avignon. 


Outre l'enseignement, parmi les autres activités auxquelles Armand de 
Belvézer fait allusion, il pouvait y avoir la charge de légat du pape ainsi que 
des missions diplomatiques confiées par le Pontife, charges qui pouvaient 
tenir le magister éloigné d'Avignon pendant un certain temps, l'empéchant 
donc d'assurer un enseignement régulier, suivant les régles normales en 
vigueur dans les écoles de son ordre. C'est pour cette raison d'ailleurs que 
deux bacheliers lui étaient attribués pour le remplacer pendant ses absences. 
Le caractère occasionnel des cours donnés par le maître atteste bien la parti- 
cularité de la fonction. Il ne s'agissait en fait que d'un enseignement sup- 
plémentaire. En plus, le poste de conseiller personnel du pape faisait partie 
de ses attributions et pouvait, dans certains cas, prendre beaucoup de 
temps". Les allusions faites par ces deux magistri à propos de leur ensei- 
gnement sont cependant trop vagues pour qu'on puisse vraiment en tirer des 
éléments concrets à propos de l'organisation et du contenu des cours. Des 
recherches plus approfondies devraient étre poursuivies dans les ceuvres 
laissées par les autres détenteurs de cette charge qui leur ont succédé, afin 
d'essayer de compléter la documentation disponible à ce sujet. 


45 ARMANDUS DE BELLOVISU, Declaratio difficilium dictorum et dictionum in theologia 
(Lyon 1500), £2v : « Ego ergo, animadvertens ad Sacrarum eloquia Scripturarum vestrum 
aliorumque multorum dominorum meorum virorum venerabilium, scholas Sacri Palatii 
frequentantium, affectum et avide studiosum.... ». 

46€ ARMANDUS DE BELLOVISU, Declaratio (Lyon 1500), f. 3v : « Ergo reverendissime 
domine, non sine labore, propter lectionum et aliorum occurentium occupationem conti- 
nuam, aliquid ordinavi ut ad Scripturam Sacram venientibus patentior sit accessus ». 


47 Noir CREYTENS, « Le Studium Romanae Curiae et le Maître du Sacré Palais », 69. 
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On aurait pu croire que la charge de Magister theologiae Sacri Palatii, 
privilége réservé aux dominicains, allait mener ces derniers au faite de la 
gloire. Les autres religieux enseignant dans les nombreux studia de la cité 
papale auraient pu se sentir lésés à propos du privilège attribué à ce maitre 
en théologie et de l’influence qu’il pouvait avoir au palais pontifical. Or, il 
n’en fut rien. Les maitres de théologie dominicains attachés a la Curie, 
décernaient essentiellement des cours au personnel curial, et ils ne parvin- 
rent pas à créer un centre théologique attractif et florissant. D’après les 
informations dont nous disposons, leur influence se limita plus au rôle de 
conseiller personnel du pape qu’a celui de théologiens de premier plan 
pendant leur séjour a la Cour pontificale. Ayant de multiples responsabili- 
tés qui les tenaient éloignés de leur travail scientifique et de leur ministére 
théologique, ils étaient trop souvent absents pour de longues périodes, a 
cause des missions diplomatiques dont le Pontife les chargeait. Toutes ces 
tâches ne leur permettaient donc ni de se consacrer entièrement à la théo- 
logie, ni d’attirer à Avignon un public spécialisé en créant un foyer de 
haut niveau scientifique. 


Au contraire, les autres professeurs enseignant à l’université et dans 
les studia de la ville, avaient quant à eux l’occasion de se trouver au cen- 
tre de polémiques qui avaient focalisé l’attention des théologiens, bien au- 
delà de la cité d'Avignon. D'autre part, grâce à leur présence et au niveau 
de leur enseignement, ils purent réaliser des publications intéressantes et 
ils réussirent ainsi à faire de la ville d'Avignon et du Sud de la France qui 
réunissait de nombreuses universités et studia, une région privilégiée gra- 
ce à plusieurs centres d’étude actifs et vivants qui exerçèrent une influen- 
ce profonde, non seulement sur la Cour des papes, mais aussi dans tout le 
Sud de la France ainsi que dans les autres grandes villes universitaires 
d’Europe occidentale. 


Des relations très suivies existaient aussi à l’époque de Jean XXII 
avec la Cour de Robert d'Anjou et on voit de nombreux religieux circuler 
entre Naples et Avignon. Les manuscrits les suivaient et il n'est pas éton- 
nant de retrouver des copies de leurs œuvres dans la bibliothèque du Pa- 
lais apostolique. Par ailleurs, les inventaires de livres conservés dans la 
bibliothèque papale d'Avignon montrent que, même dans ce milieu cultu- 
rel privilégié, les instruments de travail continuérent à trouver une place 
de choix à côté des œuvres complètes des auteurs. Certains furent méme 
réalisés à la demande de l'un ou l'autre Pontife, que ce soit pour la philo- 
sophie, la théologie, le droit ou les auteurs classiques ^. D'autres étaient 


48 Cf. F. EHRLE, Historia bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificum tum Bonifatianae tum 
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destinés aux prédicateurs. Les exemples abondent, mais trois d’entre eux 
suffiront à montrer que les papes accordaient une certaine importance à 
ces recueils. Le premier nous est fourni par Jean XXII qui fulmine contre 
les utilisateurs de citations qui en sont extraites. En effet, il accuse ceux 
qui en font usage, non seulement de trahir la pensée originale des auteurs, 
mais surtout de tirer les textes dans le sens qui leur convient. On retrouve 
donc ici le jugement célèbre d'Alain de Lille qui montre comment des 
passages tirés de leur contexte peuvent être mal interprétés et s’adapter à 
diverses théories parfois contradictoires”. 


Jean XXII aura vite fait d’ailleurs de critiquer ses adversaires puisant 
leurs citations dans des florilèges (et soulignant ainsi les limites de ces 
instruments de travail), au lieu de recourir aux textes originaux des au- 
teurs cités : « Il est vrai que certains murmurent à propos de ce que j’ai dit 
dans un autre sermon concernant le règne du Christ. Et s’ils ne trouvent 
pas dans leurs feuilles de notes les choses qui sont dites, ils les traitent de 
blasphèmes, parce qu’ils n’étudient pas directement dans les œuvres com- 
plétes des saints et dans l'écriture sainte »*’. Le pape n’attaque pas direc- 
tement les florilèges d’Aristote, mais bien ceux qui existaient aussi et cir- 
culaient beaucoup, contenant des extraits des Pères de l’Eglise ou même 
des textes bibliques. Malgré ses critiques à propos de cette littérature de 
seconde main, il en avait pourtant fait faire plusieurs dont les manuscrits 
figuraient dans la bibliothèque d’Avignon. Il ne fut d’ailleurs pas le seul 
pape à commanditer des recueils de ce genre. Clément VI continua à pra- 
tiquer la même politique”. 


Le deuxième exemple intéressant pour notre propos est celui de Jac- 
ques d'Alexandrie. Nous savons que ce frère franciscain fut lecteur au 
studium de Naples. Il fit des instruments de travail aristotéliciens à la de- 
mande du roi Robert d' Anjou qui souhaitait se cultiver de cette manière et 


Avenionensis 1 (Biblioteca dell’ Academia storico-giuridica 7), Roma 1890. 

? ALANUS AB INSULIS, De fide catholica contra haereticos 1.30 (PL 210), 333A : « Sed 
quia auctoritas cereum nasum habet, id est in diversum potest flecti sensum, rationibus 
roborandum est ». 

50 JOANNES PAPA XXII, Sermo IV.2, texte cité par M. DYKMANS, Les sermons de Jean 
XXII sur la vision béatifique (Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana. Miscellanea Historiae 
Pontificiae 34) Roma 1973, 149.11-15 : « Verum est quod aliqui murmurant de hoc quod 
dixi in alio sermone, de isto regno Christi. Et si non inveniunt in suis scartapellis ea quae 
dicuntur, totum blasphemum, et hoc est guod non student in originalibus sanctorum et in 
scriptura sacra. Ego enim intellexi sicut dico ». 

>! Cf. T. KAPPELI, OP, « Luca Manelli (+1362) e la sua Tabulatio e Expositio Senecae », 
dans AFP 18 (1948), 237. 
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faire ainsi étalage de ses connaissances, soit dans ses sermons, soit lors de 
rencontres avec ses invités. Le franciscain lui en fournit donc plusieurs à 
propos d’œuvres différentes d' Aristote. Ce travail est conservé notamment 
à la bibliothèque vaticane sous la cote Cod. Vat. lat. 3060 et contient 130 
feuillets”. Outre la lettre de dédicace au roi, ce codex contient un colo- 
phon intéressant à la fin du travail sur la Physique : 


Explicit tabula abbreviationis fratris Jacobi de Alexandria ordinis fra- 
trum minorum super librum phisicorum, quem frater Ubertus 
complevit scribere sua manu sabbato post pascha quod fuit secunda 
die aprilis. Verum quia frater Jacobus fecit duabus vicibus hoc opus, 
solum quatuor libro sunt de 2° opere diffuso. Reliqui vero de primo 
supplentur (f. 32). 


D'autre part le copiste, Richardus de Londonia, qui execute son travail en 
1333, indique dans une note que Ubertus de Sporagia a copié le texte de 
Jacques d' Alexandrie en 1315? On ne sait rien jusqu’à présent à propos 
de Ubertus de Sporagia, sinon qu'il était dominicain au couvent de Naples 
et qu'il travaillait donc avec ce frère franciscam pour le roi Robert 
d'Anjou. Cela n'a rien d'étonnant ; il existait d'autres collaborations entre 
franciscains et dominicains à cette époque, surtout dans les cours princiè- 
res ou bien à Avignon. Mais ce qui est plus curieux est l'affirmation du 
copiste disant que Jacques d' Alexandrie aurait fait deux fois un abrégé de 
la Physique d' Aristote. La version destinée au roi est à coup sür un ins- 
trument documentaire destiné à la lecture et à faciliter la compréhension 
de passages difficiles à comprendre pour un non initié à l'oeuvre aristotéli- 


cienne™’. 


Mer Grabmann signale plusieurs manuscrits conservés dans différen- 
tes bibliothèques conservant une autre version de la compilation réalisée 


>? Un autre manuscrit datant du XV? siècle est conservé à la Biblioteca Nacional de Ma- 
drid sous la cote 3059 (184). Il contient aux ff. 1r-260v, outre la lettre de dédicace à Robert 
d'Anjou, les divers abrégés réalisés par le frére franciscain. Cf. M. DE CASTRO, Manuscri- 
tos franciscanos de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, Madrid 1973, 194-95. 

5 Città del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat.lat. 3060, £43r: « ..quas frater ubertus de spora- 
gia ordinis fratrum predicatorum scripsit tibi.. in convento napolitano... anno domini 
m?ccc? xv... ». Cité par A. PELZER, Codices Vaticani latini 2.1: codices 679-1134, Città 
del Vaticano 1931, 294, dans la description du manuscrit Vat. lat. 901, qui a de nombreux 
liens avec le 3060 ; cf. S. KELLY, The New Salomon. Robert of Naples (1309-1343) and 
Fourteenth-Century Kingship (The Medieval Mediterranean 48), Leiden-Boston 2003, 30. 


5t GRABMANN, Methoden und Hilfsmittel, 79-84. Aux manuscrits signalés dans cet arti- 
cle et contenant le travail destiné au roi, on peut ajouter un codex conservé à Madrid, Bi- 
blioteca National, Ms. 3059, ff. 1r-260v, et décrit par DE CASTRO, Manoscritos Francisca- 
nos, 194-95. 
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par le frère franciscain, comme en témoignent l’explicit et le colophon 
contenu dans plusieurs d’entre eux’. Par exemple, deux manuscrits 
conservés à la bibliothèque amplonienne d’Erfurt donnent des informa- 
tions intéressantes concernant l’utilisation de cette autre version pour 
l’enseignement : le manuscrit CA F.303, daté de 1328 ainsi que le CA 
F.297 datant de la moitié du 14e siécle?*. Ces deux témoins contiennent un 
travail d'abrégé de la Physique réalisé par Jacques d'Alexandrie, sans 
qu'aucune mention d'un destinaire soit faite". Le nom du roi Robert 
d'Anjou n'y figure donc pas. Par contre, le lien avec l'enseignement est 
clair, ce qui expliquerait la remarque de Ubertus de Sporagia : le francis- 
cain aurait fait un premier travail destiné à ses confréres. Ensuite, à la de- 
mande du roi, il en aurait fait un second, plus savant, destiné à initier le 
monarque à cette œuvre d'Aristote. Cette version de l’œuvre figurait 
d’ailleurs aussi parmi les manuscrits de la bibliothèque d'Avignon où le 
pape pouvait la consulter”. 


L'abrégé de la Physique (et d'autres œuvres aristotéliciennes d'ail- 
leurs contenues dans le meme codex) dont il a été question, était destiné 
au roi Robert d'Anjou et constitue donc pour Jacques d'Alexandrie un 


55 GRABMANN, Methoden und Hilfsmittel, 79-84. 


°° M. MARKOWSKI, Repertorium commentariorum medii aevi in Aristotelem Latinorum 
quae in Bibliotheca Amploniana Erffordiae asservantur, Wroclaw 1987, 49. 


57 Un autre manuscrit conservé à la Biblioteca Colombina de Séville sous la cote Ms. 5- 
1-13, ff. 49r-84v, contient le premier travail de Jacques d' Alexandrie destiné à introduire 
ses confrères à la philosophie ; cf. J.F. SAEZ GUILLEN, Catalogo de manuscritos de la Bi- 
blioteca Colombina de Sevilla, Sevilla 2002, 42-43, où cet abrégé est attribué à Ioannes de 
Parisius, mais le Pére C. LOHR, « Aristotelica Hispalensia », dans Theologie und Philoso- 
phie 4 (1975), 548-49 rectifie cette attribution et la met au nom de Jacques d' Alexandrie. 
Effectivement, l’incipit du texte, « Naturalis philosophiae principales partes sunt octo qua- 
rum prima est de corpore..», correspond au premier travail réalisé par Jacques 
d'Alexandrie avant 1315. La copie conservée à Séville est datée de 1342 : « Explicit 23 die 
julii anno domini 1342 Deo gratias » (f.84v). On peut encore ajouter à cette liste, deux 
manuscrits conservés à Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 7378A, ff. 102ra-128vb, et BNF, Ms. lat. 
16120, ff. 35ra-59ra, qui ne contiennent pas non plus la lettre de dédicace au roi : « Sere- 
nissimo principi domino Roberto Hyerusalem et Sicilie Regi ». Ces deux derniers témoins 
sont signalés par W. SENKO, Repertorium commentariorum medii aevi in Aristotelem lati- 
norum quae in bibliothecis publicis Parisiis asservantur 1 (Opera philosophorum medii 
aevi. Textus et studia 5.1-2), Warszawa 1982, 119-20 et 2, 27-28. Inc. : « Naturalis philo- 
sophie partes sunt octo, quarum prima est de corpore mobili simpliciter... » 

58 Malheureusement, la Bibliothèque Vaticane étant actuellement fermée jusqu'en sep- 
tembre 2010, il a été impossible de vérifier cette hypothése en examinant les manuscrits en 
question. Seules les informations trouvées dans les catalogues de manuscrits permettent de 
l'étayer. 
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second travail plus élaboré. Il en va autrement pour les dicta rassemblés 
par le même frère franciscain et qui sont conservés à Erfurt”. D’après les 
indications contenues dans le Répertoire de M. Markowski, deux manus- 
crits reproduiraient des copies du même compendium, résultat de la pre- 
mière version du travail, exécutée pour les étudiants du studium de Na- 
ples. L’explicit du CA F.303 fournit la date et le lieu de la copie (Paris, 
1328) : « Hec igitur dicta de libro phisicorum que quandoque repetendo 
hunc librum quibusdam fratribus nostris hic modica extraximus... amen. 
Explicit summa libri phisicorum compendiose completa... scripta anno 
XXVIII et finita VIa Petri et Pauli apostolorum Par<isius> »9". Le manus- 
crit CA F.297 donne un explicit plus détaillé à propos des destinataires du 
recueil : 
Hec igitur dicta de libro physicorum breviter sufficiant, que quando 
repetendo hunc librum quibusdam nostris fratribus, licet modica ex- 
traxtus(!) inter que si sunt aliqua maledicta, peto veniam, quia aliis 
utilioribus hec recolligendo dabatur opera; si vero sint aliqua bene- 


dicta, gracias postulo sciencie largitori, qui est benedictus et sublimis 
et gloriosus perhenniter in celis et secula seculorum, amen. 


On retrouve ici une finale assez usuelle chez les auteurs de compilation. 
Un fait évident se dégage à la lecture de ces informations : les deux ma- 
nuscrits font explicitement allusion à l'utilisation de cet instrument de tra- 
vail chez les frères qui en répètent le contenu afin de le mémoriser. 


En 1315, Ubertus de Sporagia savait déjà qu'il existait un autre travail 
sur la physique attribué à Jacques d' Alexandrie, différent de celui qui était 
destiné à Robert d' Anjou. On retrouve la compilation à Paris en 1328 dans 
un couvent où les jeunes novices s'initient à l'oeuvre aristotélicienne par 
son intermédiaire, ce qui n'a rien d'étonnant chez les fréres mendiants. 
Ces ordres constituaient de véritables réseaux à l'époque médiévale ; grâ- 
ce à eux, les manuscrits circulaient rapidement et les nouvelles ceuvres 
étaient diffusées aux quatre coins de l'Europe. Les deux manuscrits 
d' Erfurt sont essentiellement des recueils constitués de diverses compila- 
tions philosophiques (dont les Auctoritates Aristotelis) qui devaient rendre 
de grands services à tous ceux qui devaient soit s’initier à la philosophie, 
soit enseigner, précher ou bien encore trouver rapidement des auctoritates 
à insérer dans leurs écrits, à l'appui des théses qu'ils défendaient. Ces re- 


CO MARKOWSKI, Repertorium commentariorum medii aevi in Aristotelem Latinorum, 
49. 

$' Cf. W. SCHUM, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der Amplonianischen Handschriften- 
Sammlung zu Erfurt, Berlin 1887, 210. 


$8! SCHUM, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss, 202. 
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cueils étaient donc transmis rapidement dans les différents couvents où 
transitaient les confrères de passage. 


D'autres exemples existent, attestant que le contenu des instruments 
de travail pouvait varier en fonction de la formation des utilisateurs aux- 
quels ils étaient destinés. Ainsi, les titres contenant des termes techniques 
n'illustrent pas toujours le contenu habituel et peuvent donc étre équivo- 
ques. Ainsi, quand on parle de flores, on s'attend à trouver une série de 
citations soigneusement choisies par un compilateur, en fonction du pu- 
blic auquel il s'adresse et réunies ensuite dans un recueil. Ce n'est pas du 
tout le cas des Flores Dionysii composées par le franciscain Frangois de 
Meyronnes. 


Aprés avoir été obtenu le grade de maitre en théologie à Paris, fin 
1323 ou début 1324, attribué par le Jean XXII, à la demande de Robert 
d'Anjou, Frangois de Meyronnes, disciple de Duns Scot, s'installa à Na- 
ples. Avant son arrivée, il s'était déjà rendu célèbre à Paris, lorsqu'il était 
bachelier, en s'opposant à Pierre Roger (le futur Clément VI), défenseur 
des théses thomistes. Leur discussion (disputatio) a d'aillleurs été publiée 
par J. Barbet et il est intéressant de voir quels sont les arguments utilisés 
par ces deux opposants à propos de la théologie trinitaire?. Le texte, 
conservé dans un manuscrit du fonds Borghése de la Vaticane (Cod. 
Borgh. 39), figure déjà dans l'inventaire des manuscrits de l'ancienne bi- 
bliothéque des papes d'Avignon. Nous savons qu'aprés cela, pour mar- 
quer sa reconnaissance au roi Robert d' Anjou qui lui avait fait obtenir le 
titre de magister theologiae, il rédigea à sa demande des Flores Dionysii 
afin de procurer au monarque une série d'arguments à opposer au Pontife 
dans les discussions qui les opposaient. Nous savons aussi qu'il avait déjà 
fait un travail plus ou moins analogue à propos des textes de saint Augus- 
tin, les Flores Augustini, destiné aussi à Robert d'Anjou. Ce premier re- 
cueil avait d'ailleurs connu un grand succès, puisqu'il est conservé dans 
plusieurs manuscrits et qu'il fut ensuite imprimé à plusieurs reprises pen- 
dant le XV° siécle?". 


Mais, en fait, le travail réalisé sur les œuvres du pseudo-Denys n'est pas 
un florilège, comme on pourrait le croire à première vue, en lisant le titre, 


€ François de Meyronnes — Pierre Roger Disputatio (1320-1321), ed. J. BARBET (Tex- 
tes philosophiques du Moyen Âge 9 [10]), Paris 1961. 

$ Voir G. ALLINEY, « Francesco di Meyronnes e lo pseudo-Dionigi. I Flores Dionysii 
sul primo capitulo del De mystica theologia », dans Chemins de la pensée médiévale. Étu- 
des offertes à Zénon Kałuża, éd. P.J.J.M. BAKKER avec la collaboration de E. FAYE et C. 
GRELLARD (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 20), Turnhout 2002, 255-88. 
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Flores Dionysii. I s’agit au contraire d’un commentaire plus ou moins dé- 
veloppé, à propos de différents points extraits des œuvres de l’auteur. Ces 
questions considérées comme importantes par le maître franciscain sont 
expliquées, afin de faciliter l’accès à la pensée dionysienne, peu familière 
au monarque. François de Meyronnes, partisan de l’école scotiste arriva à 
Avignon en 1324, appelé par Jean XXII. Le titre utilisé flores ne correspond 
pas au contenu du recueil. Il ne s’agit pas du tout d’un recueil de citations, 
comme on pourrait le croire à première vue, mais bien plutôt d’un commen- 
taire approfondi concernant toute une série de points relatifs à la doctrine 
théologique dionysienne™. Après son arrivée à Avignon, il fut élu Provin- 
cial de l’Ordre franciscain pour la Provence. 


Il n’a été question jusqu’à présent que des dominicains et des francis- 
cains. Or, les manuscrits qui conservent l’œuvre de Jacques d' Alexandrie, 
par exemple, apportent de nombreux témoignages attestant que tant les 
membres de l'Ordre des Ermites de saint Augustin que les carmes firent 
eux aussi des instruments de travail, notamment à la requéte des papes ou 
d'autres personnages illustres. Comme l'argument du Colloque est centré 
sur l'enseignement et que parmi les instruments de travail réalisés par des 
membres d'autres ordres qui ont pu étre recensés jusqu'à présent, ne figu- 
rent que des recueils documentaires et non destinés à l'enseignement, 
l'absence de documentation émanant de ces ordres dans les pages qui pré- 
cédent s'en trouve justifiée. Il suffit d'en mentionner quelques-uns pour 
pallier cette lacune. Ainsi Jean XXII posséde-t-il dans sa bibliothéque pri- 
vée une Tabula in omeliis sancti Augustini et une autre consacrée au Su- 
per Genesim ad litteram réalisées par Gregorius de Bergoglio des Ermites 
de saint Augustin®. Il avait aussi commandé au méme compilateur une 
Tabula Boetii ainsi qu'un Liber vocabulorum Biblie et une Tabula libro- 


$^ FRANCISCUS DE MAYRONIS, Flores Dionysii Prol. : « Et quoniam ad illam felicitatem 
patrie pervenitur per additum salutaris doctrine que dicitur theologia, idcirco ad istius doc- 
trine immensam latitudinem perstringendam aliqualiter, decrevi, auxiliante domino nostro 
Ihesu Christo, colligere in hac tabula puncta sanctorum in quibus residet deitatis scientia, 
propelente me ad istud exercitium illustrissimo domino meo domino Roberto, Dei gratia 
rege lerusalem et Sicilie, cuius serenissimam animam adeo vere sapientie amor sublimiter 
allexit, ut non solum princeps inclitus, sed etiam verus philosophus non immerito possit 
dici...» ; cité par J. BARBET, « Le prologue du commentaire dionysien de François de 
Meyronnes, O.F.M. », dans AHDLMA 21 (1954) 191. Le texte est conservé dans le manus- 
crit du Vatican, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 900, f. 2ra. 


$5 Cf. EHRLE, Historia bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificum, 180-81 : « Ac revera unus 
frater Gregorius de Bergoglio brevi tempore confecit tabulas in s. Augustini commentatio- 
nes evangelii (n.14) et Genesis ad litteram (n.15), in scripta Boetii (n.17) et Dionysii Areo- 
pagitae (n.18), fortasse in epistulas quoque Augustini et Hieronymi (n.21) ». 
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rum Dionysii®. Quant a Clément VI, il demanda au Frére Bartolomeo de 
Urbino (ou Bartolomeo Carusi), membre du même Ordre, de lui rédiger 
des tabulae de l’œuvre d’ Augustin classées par ordre alphabétique®’. Sa- 
tisfait du travail accompli, le Pontife lui aurait demandé ensuite d'exécuter 
un travail analogue pour l’œuvre de saint Ambroise. 


Conclusions 


La question à laquelle il fallait répondre dans cette communication portait 
sur les informations qu'on pouvait extraire des instruments de travail phi- 
losophiques médiévaux à propos de leur utilisation dans l'enseignement. 
La première recherche faite dans les inventaires de bibliothèques datant 
du Moyen Âge n'a pas donné de résultats probants. En effet, les premiers 
fonds (d'aprés les inventaires que nous avons conservés) étaient pauvres 
pendant le 13° siècle et on n*y trouve pas trace d'instruments de travail. 
L'explication parait claire : la plupart de ces manuels étaient en posses- 
sion des étudiants et intellectuels et leur servaient pour l'apprentissage de 
la philosophie, soit pour leurs lectures, soit pour leurs cours. Il s'agissait 
de cahiers de notes qui n'étaient pas destinés à la diffusion. De plus, on ne 
perdait pas de temps à les recopier. Les dominicains l'interdisaient d'ail- 
leurs. Il valait mieux consacrer ce temps précieux à l'étude. Les choses 
changeront à partir du 14^ siécle. 


Les recherches ont donc été centrées sur des recueils conservés encore 
aujourd’hui dans de nombreuses bibliothèques et qui portent de multiples 
traces de leurs utilisateurs : ajouts, gloses, commentaires, identification de 
citations, notes marginales et autres informations diverses. Trés vite, on se 
rend compte que les dominicains et les franciscains avaient des objectifs 
différents en les réalisant. La formation solide des jeunes était au centre 
des préoccupations des dominicains qui adaptaient leur enseignement en 
fonction du niveau intellectuel de leurs frères, tandis que les franciscains 
étaient plus centrés sur la prédication et préféraient donner, lors des cours 
et exercices, des arguments ou des citations plutót que des exposés plus 
détaillés pour pallier l'absence de livres dans leurs bibliothéques. On 
constate d'ailleurs cette différence dans les titres donnés à ces instruments 
de travail. 


D'autre part, on peut montrer aisément en examinant les manuscrits 


$66 K AEPPELI, « Luca Manelli (11362) », 237. 


57 Nous en avons le témoignage grâce à PÉTRARQUE, Familiarum rerum libri VIII epis- 
tula 6.2, dans La familiari 1. Edizione critica per cura di V. Rossi, Firenze 1934, 173. 
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qui ont conservé ces recueils, qu’ils ont été utilisés pour l’enseignement 
tant dans les studia dominicains que franciscains, comme l’attestent les 
nombreux exemples cités. Les informations qu’on y trouve portent à la 
fois sur le contenu des textes dépouillés et sur la méthode utilisée pour 
l’explication des textes. Il a surtout été question des instruments de travail 
philosophiques, mais bien d’autres exemples s’y trouvent aussi, portant 
sur d’autres auteurs : classiques, juridiques, patristiques etc. 


Par ailleurs, dès le 14° siècle, franciscains et dominicains partagent 
leur intérêt pour les mêmes instruments de travail et les utilisent de la 
même manière. Ceci est surtout vrai pour tous les studia des pays 
d’Europe centrale et orientale qui sont nombreux à utiliser ces manuels 
comme base de leurs cours. Ce point n’a pas été développé, mais il ne fait 
aucun doute que ces recueils ont connu un succès énorme dans ces pays, y 
compris dans les universités de création plus récente. L’initiation à la phi- 
losophie se faisait à travers eux et les enseignements des professeurs 
étaient souvent basés sur ces citations et sur les résumés, accompagnés 
parfois de brefs commentaires, ce qui provoqua un appauvrissement de la 
philosophie pour bon nombre de frères et d’étudiants. 


Il est aussi assez remarquable de voir que le contenu des ces recueils 
peut varier d’après le niveau de connaissance ou d’initiation des utilisa- 
teurs, ce qui explique qu’un même compilateur puisse travailler deux fois 
sur un même texte d’Aristote, pour réaliser deux recueils de contenu diffé- 
rent, en fonction des niveaux de connaissance des destinataires et de leurs 
exigences. 


Le fait que florilèges, abrégés, recueils et compilations présentaient la 
plupart du temps des textes expurgés et vidés de leur substance originelle, 
permettaient une circulation sans danger, pouvant être mise entre toutes les 
mains et n’inquiétaient plus les théologiens, très méfiants au début devant 
l’aristotélisme qui envahissait tout et risquait de mener certains frères à des 
interprétations hérétiques, allant à l’encontre de la doctrine chrétienne. 


D'autre part, nous n'avons pas encore une connaissance suffisante de 
l'enseignement théologique décerné à la Cour des papes d'Avignon pour 
pouvoir en tirer suffisamment de conclusions intéressantes. Des recher- 
ches doivent encore être approfondies à l’aide des publications des divers 
professeurs dominicains, détenteurs de la charge de Magister theologiae 
au Palais pontifical. D'autres sources encore inexploitées jusqu'à présent 
pourront peut-étre apporter, elles aussi, un éclairage nouveau et complé- 
mentaire concernant la description et le contenu de cette fonction. 


Il est encore plus remarquable de constater que ces recueils médié- 
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vaux vont avoir une survie importante, au moins pour certains d’entre eux, 
pendant la Renaissance et jusqu’à la fin du 17° siècle. Comme ce point a 
déjà été traité dans d’autres publications, je ne m’y suis pas attardée outre 
mesure, mais cette survie mériterait une étude approfondie qui fera l’objet 
d’une prochaine publication. 


On le voit donc, à l’issue de cet exposé, les instruments de travail, 
aussi modestes puissent-ils paraître aujourd’hui aux yeux d’un chercheur 
moderne, n'ont pas encore livré tous leurs secrets. L'évolution du terme 
compilatio au 13° siècle est révélatrice de l'importance que les médiévaux 
leur accordait. Nous savons désormais qu'ils ont été beaucoup plus utili- 
sés et diffusés qu'on aurait pu le croire, notamment pour l'enseignement. 
Ces recueils qui étaient d'ailleurs réalisés parfois à la demande des papes 
eux-mêmes ou d'autres grands de ce monde, tel Robert d' Anjou, attestent 
la présence et l'influence des fréres mineurs dans tous ces milieux. C'est 
donc le mérite d'un colloque comme celui-ci, d'avoir permis d'aborder le 
cóté didactique voulu par leurs compilateurs et de montrer que ces ma- 
nuels n'ont pas toujours été estimés à leur juste valeur. Ils ont pourtant 
joué un róle plus important que celui qu'on leur attribue habituellement et 
leur influence a été fondamentale pour la formation philosophique de la 
plupart des fréres mendiants ainsi que de bon nombre d'étudiants de la 
Faculté des Arts à partir de la fin du 13° siècle. 


Université Catholique de Louvain, Louvain-la-Neuve 


HOW INFLUENTIAL WAS GIOVANNI DI NAPOLI, OP, 
AT THE PAPAL COURT IN AVIGNON? 


PATRICK NOLD 


f encyclopedia articles are to be believed, Giovanni Regina di Napoli, 

OP, was one of the most influential theologians at the court of Pope 
John XXII (1316-34).' But what does it mean to be “influential” at the 
papal court? And exactly what evidence attests to his importance? Is there 
more to it than the common assumption that John XXII, the antagonist of 
Franciscans, favored the Order of Friars Preacher and the theology of 
Thomas Aquinas, and that consequently Dominicans identified as guardi- 
ans of Thomism, like Giovanni, must have enjoyed a privileged position 
in Avignon?” Such an assumption may contain an element of truth, but it 


My thanks to William Courtenay for his editorial improvement of the piece, and to 
Raphaela Schmid for her critical comments. 

! For example, S.J. Livesey, “Johannes de Regina de Napoli”, in International Encyclo- 
paedia for the Middle Ages-Online: A Supplement to LexMA-Online, Turnhout 2007: 
“until the end of John’s pontificate, Regina was one of the most influential theologians at 
the papal court”; R. AUBERT, “Jean de Naples”, in DHGE 27 (2000), 338-39: “La théolo- 
gien dominicain le plus influent à la Curie pontificale d’Avignon sous Jean XXII à côté 
d'Hervé de Nédellec"; J.P. TORRELL, Saint Thomas Aquinas: The Person and His Work, 
trans. R. ROYAL, Washington, D.C. 1996, 320 n. 131: “After Hervé Nedellec's death 
(1323), he became one of the most influential theologians in John XXIF's circle." Empha- 
sis on Giovanni's relationship to John XXII seems to be a recent phenomenon as earlier 
twentieth-century biographical treatments did not mention it; see P.M. SCHAFF, “Jean de 
Naples", in DTC 8 (1924), 793-94; J. KOCH, “Johannes de Regina v. Neapel", in LThK 5 
(1933), 518-19; P. GLORIEUX, “Jean de Naples", in Catholicisme 6 (1948), 553; E. 
MACCAGNOLO, “Giovanni di Napoli", in Enciclopedia cattolica 6 (1951), 574; J.P. 
MULLER, “Johannes de Regina v. Neapel", in LThK? 5 (1960), 1064-65; J.C. DIDIER, “Jean 
de Naples", in DTC 12 (1967), 2474-75; P. GLORIEUX, “John of Naples", in New Catholic 
Encyclopedia 7 (1967), 1062-63 and IDEM, in New Catholic Encyclopedia? 7 (2003) 976- 
77, are simply a translation of his 1948 Catholicisme entry. 

? Giovanni di Napoli's role in the history of Thomism was underscored, for example, in 
the following articles (in addition to the dictionary entries mentioned in the previous note): 
P. MANDONNET, "Premiers travaux de polémique thomiste", in Revue des sciences phi- 
losophiques et théologiques 7 (1913), 46-70, 245-62; C. JELLOUSCHEK, “Quaestio Magistri 
Ioannis de Neapoli O.Pr. Utrum licite possit doceri Parisius doctrina fratris Thomae quan- 
tum ad omnes conclusiones eius hic primum in lucem edita", in Xenia Thomistica 3 
(1925), 73-104; M. GRABMANN, “Die italienische Thomistenschule des XIII. und begin- 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 629-675 
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would fail to account for the flourishing of a Dominican theological mav- 
erick like Durand de Saint-Pourçain under John XXII, or the pope's con- 
fidence in the Franciscan Cardinal Bertrand de la Tour.’ Perhaps then, it is 
worth looking anew at the sources for the Avignon activities of Giovanni 
di Napoli, OP, in an attempt to find firm indications of his connection to 
the pope, and to assess his intellectual standing at a crowded curia.” 


First, a brief overview of the sources for the life of Giovanni Regina 
di Napoli is in order.° Giovanni first appears in a document of September 
1298, when a student at Bologna. King Charles II arranged for him to be 
given four ounces of gold by the inquisitor, William of Tocco, OP, from 
the treasury of the Inquisition in the Regno.” He also appears as a witness 
in a Bolognese testament on 16 March 1300, suggesting that he was there 
for the academic year 1299-1300, as well as that of 1298-99." In 1307, 
when Giovanni was a lector at the convent of San Domenico Maggiore in 
Naples, King Charles II intervened with the Prior Provincial of Provence 
and Master-General of the Order to have him sent to Paris to read the Sen- 
tences.? Charles II may have been the patron whom Giovanni thanked in a 


nenden XIV. Jahrhunderts", in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben: Abhandlungen zur Ges- 
chichte der Scholastik und Mystik 1, München 1926, 332-91, esp. 374-84. 


? Kent Emery made the point about the surprisingly-successful ecclesiastical career of 
Durand de Saint-Pourçain in his opening remarks to the SIEPM Colloquium. For the facts, 
see I. IRIBARREN, Durandus of St Pourçain: A Dominican Theologian in the Shadow of 
Aquinas (Oxford Theological Monographs), Oxford 2005, 4-9. 

* See P. NOLD, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardinal: Bertrand de la Tour and 
the Apostolic Poverty Controversy (Oxford Historical Monographs), Oxford 2003. 

5 [n this study I reconsider material brought to light in seminal articles on Giovanni Re- 
gina di Napoli by Thomas Kaeppeli, Anneliese Maier and Thomas Turley. At the outset, I 
would like to state my admiration for these fine scholars, despite my occasional disagree- 
ment with them. 


é What follows is a supplemented version of the reconstruction by T. KAEPPELI, “Note 
sugli scrittori domenicani di nome Giovanni di Napoli", in AFP 10 (1940), 48-71, and 
SOPMA 2, Roma 1970-94, 495-96. Similar summaries can be found in D. D'AVRAY, Death 
and the Prince: Memorial Sermons before 1350, Oxford 1994, 52-53, and S. KELLY, The 
New Solomon: Robert of Naples (1309-1343) and Fourteenth-Century Kingship (The Me- 
dieval Mediterranean 48), Leiden 2003, 36-37. 

7 KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 28. 

i KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori”, 49, citing G. ZACCAGNINI, Le scuole e la libreria del 
convento di S. Domenico in Bologna dalle origini al secolo XVI, Bologna 1927, 269. 
KAEPPELI, SOPMA 2, 495, has Giovanni returning to Naples to teach in the year 1300 after 
two years of study in Bologna, but it is not clear what the evidence for this is, since no 
source on the subject had been cited in his “Note sugli scrittori” article. 


? Source printed in an appendix to KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 68-69. It is actually 
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sermon for supporting his studies;'? Giovanni certainly mentioned Charles 
in a series of sermons in his memory, one of which seems to have been 
preached at his funeral in 1309.'' While at Paris, Giovanni di Napoli 
played an important role in the campaign against Durand of Saint- 
Pourcain from 1313 onwards." Several medieval sources list Giovanni as 
a Master in 1315-16, and he probably stayed on in Paris until the 1317 
Pentecost General Chapter at Pamplona appointed him lector in Naples 
and charged him with providing cursory lectures for the next academic 
year." He was still in Naples on 1 August 1319 when he testified at the 
first inquest for the canonization of Thomas Aquinas. At some point be- 
fore July 1323, he took over from the aged inquisitor William of Tocco, 
OP, as procurator for the cause of Thomas Aquinas, which was a pet pro- 
ject of the Angevins of Naples.'^ It is not known when Giovanni arrived in 


two letters: One written to the Prior-Provincial of Provence, William of Laudun, in Mar- 
seilles asks that the Provincial pass on a second letter to the Master-General of the Order. 
Both texts are dated 31 March 1307. 


10 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Sermo pro gratiarum actione (Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. 
VIILAA.II, f. 71rb-va): “Ergo mihi a vobis hoc anno exhibitum possum et debeo beneficium 
seu beneficienciam nuncupare.... De quo numero ut baccellarius fui ego isto anno licet im- 
meritus et indignus..." The incipit of the sermon is “Beneficientie et communionis nolite 
oblivisci" [Heb. 13:16]; see J.B. SCHNEYER, Repertorium der lateinischen Sermones des 
Mittelalters für die Zeit von 1150-1350 3 (BGPThMA 43), Münster 1973, 612 n? 107. I 
would like to thank David d' Avray for the loan of his microfilm of this manuscript. 

!! See J.P. BOYER, “Prédication et État napolitain dans la première moitié du XIV? siè- 
cle”, in L "État angevin. Pouvoir, culture et société entre XIII et XIV siècle. Actes du col- 
loque international organisé par l'American Academy in Rome (Rome-Naples, 7-11 no- 
vembre 1995) (Istituto storico italiano per il Medio Evo. Nuovi Studi Storici 45), Roma 
1998, 127-57 at 134 n. 39; see also KELLY, The New Solomon, 309, referring to SCHNEYER, 
Repertorium 3, 607 n? 39. 


? J. Koch, Durandus de S. Porciano, O. P. Forschungen zum Streit um Thomas von Aquin 
zu Beginn des 14. Jahrhunderts (BGPThMA 26), Münster i. W. 1927, 18-19, 200-8. 


13 MANDONNET, “Premiers travaux”, 255 cites “Frater Johannes de Neapoli de provincia 
regni Sicilie, fuit licentiatus ante adventum domini anno dom. MCCCXVI." He also notes 
that another manuscript of Bernard Gui lists the year as 1315, which fits better with other 
evidence. For the most up-to-date summary of the evidence for Giovanni's Parisian period, 
see R. FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Literature, ca. 1260-1330", in Theological 
Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Fourteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill’s compan- 
ions to the Christian tradition 7), Leiden 2007, 455-63 at 457 n. 167. 

14 Acta Capitulorum Generalium 2 (MOPH 4), ed. B. REICHART, Rome 1898, 104: “Stu- 
dio Neapolitano assignamus fr. Johannem Neapolitanum, magistrum in theologia, pro 
lectore, et committimus sibi quod hoc anno eidem studio provideat de cursore." 

P Fontes Vitae S. Thomae Aquinatis, ed. M.H. LAURENT, Toulouse 1912-37, 328-29. 


16 See J.P. BOYER, “Sapientis est Ordinare: La Monarchie de Sicile-Naples et Thomas 
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Avignon for this purpose; some have speculated that the friar brought with 
him the results of the second canonization inquest held at Fossanova in 
November 1321.'’ However, he may have already been in Avignon when 
appointed procurator. King Robert of Naples had been living in the papal 
city since 1318, and Giovanni could have come to join the royal entourage 
anytime after testifying at the first canonization inquest in Naples in Au- 
gust 1319. He was almost certainly in Avignon by March 1322 to partici- 
pate in the curial consultations on apostolic poverty and on marriage, con- 
sultations resulting in the decretals Antique concertationi (1 December 
1322), Ad conditorem canonum (8 December 1322), and Cum inter non- 
nullos (12 November 1323). On 14 July 1323 Giovanni was to fulfill his 
role as procurator of the cause by preaching a ceremonial sermon petition- 
ing John XXII to canonize Thomas Aquinas. But he fell ill, and it seems 
his sermon was read out by another Dominican. The retinue of Robert of 
Anjou left Avignon for Naples in March 1324." The fact that Giovanni 
participated in the Dominican General Chapter at Bordeaux in May 1324 
indicates that he did not return with them.” Instead, he seems to have re- 
turned home later. He was certainly back in Naples by 28 Feb. 1325 when 
he and Landulfo Caracciolo, OM, were appointed by Robert to look into 
financial abuses in the Angevin kingdom. In March of that same year 
(1325), he was named in a notarial document as the executor of the testa- 
ment of Bartholomeo of Capua, the logothete of the kingdom.’ Some 


d'Aquin (De Charles I“ à Robert)", in Formation intellectuelle et culture du clergé dans 
les territoires angevins (milieu du XTII°-fin du XV* siècle), éd. M.M. DE CEVINS et J.M. 
Marz (Collection de l'Ecole française de Rome 349), Roma 2005, 277-312. 

17 See P. MANDONNET, “La canonisation de St. Thomas d' Aquin 1317-23”, in Mélanges 
Thomistes publiés par les Dominicains de la province de France à l'occasion du vi cen- 
tenaire de la canonisation de Saint Thomas d'Aquin (18 juillet 1323) (Bibliothéque 
Thomiste 3), Paris 1923, 1-48, at 34; A. WALZ, *Historia canonizationis sancti Thomae de 
Aquino", in Xenia thomistica 3, ed. S. SZABÓ, Roma 1925, 102-72, at 142. 

18 «Récit anonyme”, in Fontes Vitae S. Thomae Aquinatis, ed. LAURENT, 514: “Post 
dominum papam, predicavit fr. Petrus Canterii de ordine Predicatorum, tanquam qui nego- 
cium ducebat, quia magister Johannes de Neapoli, procurator negocii sancti Thome iacebat 
infirmus, et predicavit de hoc themate inter omnes alios eleganter: Ad preceptum tuum 
elevabitur aquila [lob 39:27].” The index to Napoli, BN, Cod. VIH.AA.2 reveals that Gio- 
vanni’s now lost sermo postulativus was based on the same biblical theme. This is pre- 
sumably what led TORRELL, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 320, to say: “Friar Peter Canterii... 
gave the discourse that John [of Naples] had prepared.” 

I? See KELLY, The New Solomon, 36. 

2 4CGOP 2, 151n: “fr. Io. de Neapolim (!) elector.” 

21 The last two statements are taken from KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori”, 52-53. 
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years later, in 1328, he preached a sermon in favor of the Angevin forces 
fighting against the imperial pretender, Ludwig of Bavaria.” He also 
preached a memorial sermon for Prince Charles of Calabria, who died in 
November 1328. Sometime after July 1330 he helped to publicize the 
abjuration of the Franciscan anti-pope Peter of Corbara by composing a 
sermon on the subject.” In April 1331 he was cited in the process against 
Andreas de Gagliano in Naples, a radical Franciscan with close ties to the 
Angevin court.” Last, Giovanni preached several memorial sermons for 
Prince Philip of Taranto (+1332),”° and one for the aristocrat and member 
of the Angevin inner circle, Hughes de Baux (11334). 


These are the appearances in the historical record for Giovanni di Na- 
poli up to the end of the pontificate of John XXII. Giovanni, in fact, sur- 
vived John XXII by several decades; during this time he seems to have 
maintained a close relation to the Angevin court, continuing to preach to 
the great and the good of Naples. He may have held some temporary 
position of importance in the province of his Order. In several sermons for 
the visitation of convents, he somewhat self-importantly refers to himself 
as a prelatus.” Finally, on 8 July 1347, at the request of the Queen of 
Naples, Pope Clement VI made Giovanni a papal chaplain. He then ac- 
companied her to Avignon in March 1348 where he preached a sermon to 


22 SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 612 n° 103-4 ; KELLY, The New Solomon, 128, 280, 309. 


23 SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 609 n° 36; D'AvRAY, Death and the Prince, 104 n. 145; 
KELLY, The New Solomon, 95 n. 80, 127, 185, and 308. 


24 K AEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 63; KELLY, The New Solomon, 82, 309; SCHNEYER, 
Repertorium 3, 612 n? 108. The sermon probably dates to after September of that year 
when John XXII sent out letters announcing the anti-pope's abjuration of errors; see Bul- 
larium Franciscanum V, ed. C. EUBEL, Rome 1898, n° 869, 872-73, 875. 


?5 See E. PASZTOR, “Il processo di Andrea da Gagliano (1337-8)", in AFH 48 (1955), 
252-97, at 267: "fr. lohanne de Regina doctore sacre pagine." 

28 SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 606 n° 25-26, 609 n° 59, 615 n° 151; D’AVRAY, Death and 
the Prince, 111 n. 182; KELLv, The New Solomon, 126 and 308-9. 


27 J.P. BOYER, “Les Baux et le modèle royal. Une oraison funèbre de Jean Regina de 
Naples (1334)", in Provence historique 45 (1995), 427-52. 

?* E g. T. KAEPPELI, *Dalle Pergamene di S. Domenico di Napoli. Relievo dei domini- 
cani ivi menzionati con due appendici sui priori conventuali e provinciali fino al 1500", in 
AFP 32 (1962), 285-326, at 291: “fr. Iohannes de Neapoli, mag. in s. theol." I owe this 
reference to Bianca de Divitiis. 

? E.g. IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Sermo (Napoli, BN, Cod. VIILAA.2, f. 45rb): “Et ego 
vester prelatus indignus intendo vos ad presens visitare, idcirco possum congrue dicere 
Vobis verba primo proposita in die visitationis." For this sermon, see SCHNEYER, Reperto- 
rium 3, 610 n° 71. 
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Clement VI on Queen Joanna’s behalf. He probably returned with her to 
Naples in the second half of 1348, but this is not certain, as no further 
source mentions him. The date of his death is unknown. 


On the basis of this biographical information, a number of observa- 
tions relevant to the theme of this essay may be made. The first is that for 
a theologian supposedly so influential at the papal court, Giovanni had a 
rather disappointing career, at least ecclesiastically. Certainly, to be the 
“quasi-official preacher” of the Angevin court in Naples was not to labor 
in obscurity or without reward. But, unlike many theologians active at 
John XXII's curia, Giovanni di Napoli was never made a bishop, let alone 
a cardinal. In other words, there are no tangible signs of papal preferment. 
The best Giovanni did in the Church was to become a papal chaplain at 
the very end of his life in 1347, and this only through the intercession of 
the Queen of Naples.*! In short, almost all of Giovanni di Napoli's success 
seems tied to Angevin influence and patronage." 


A second observation is that Giovanni seems to have spent relatively 
little time in Avignon: the only period that can be securely documented is 
a stay of around two years between 1322-24. Even if this Avignon sojourn 
began slightly earlier, it would still constitute only a fraction of John 
XXII’s eighteen-year reign. Giovanni thus had relatively little time to ex- 
ert his influence over the pope, even less if, as it is sometimes said, he 
came into his own as a counselor only after the death of Hervaeus Natalis 
on 7 August 1323.? 


A third observation 1s that the origins of Giovanni di Napoli's rela- 
tionship with John XXII seem to lie with a political connection rather than 
with a shared theology. Both men were associated with the Angevins of 
Naples from 1298 onwards.** They probably made their acquaintance in 


30 The phrase is BOYER's; see “Les Baux”, 428. 

3! Source excerpted in KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 54 n. 31. 

32 In his article “La noblesse dans les sermons des dominicains de Naples (premiere 
moitié du XIV? siècle)”, in La noblesse dans les territoires angevins à la fin du Moyen 
Áge. Actes du Colloque international organisé par l'Université d'Angers: Angers-Saumur, 
3-6 juin 1998, éd. N. COULET et J.M. MATZ (Collection de l'Ecole française de Rome 275), 
Rome 2000, 567-83, at 569, J.P. BOYER characterizes Giovanni well as *un protégé des 
souverains napolitans." 

33 See the quotation from TORRELL, Saint Thomas Aquinas in n. 1 above; see also T. 
TURLEY, “An Unnoticed Quaestio", in AFP 54 (1984), 281 n. 2: “Regina became increas- 
ingly influential after Hervé's death in 1323." 

# He is called “consiliarium et familiarem" in a letter of Charles II dated 5 April 1298; 
see N. VALOIS, “Jacques Duése, pape sous le nom de Jean XXII’, in Histoire littéraire de 
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this realm; for example, Giovanni di Napoli seems to have preached a 
sermon for the funeral of Charles II in Naples in May 1309, an occasion 
almost certainly attended by Jacques Duése, as he had been based in 
Naples since 1308 as chancellor of the kingdom.*° 


As for his writings, Giovanni Regina di Napoli left behind three kinds 
of sources: quodlibeta, disputed questions and sermons." These are pre- 
served in few manuscripts, almost all of which are defective in some re- 
spect—surprising facts for a theologian who was, reputedly, so well re- 
garded by the pope (not to mention two kings and a religious order). His 
collection of thirteen quodlibeta has two manuscript witnesses: one codex 
in his hometown of Naples, another in Tortosa, though Quodlibeta V-VI, 
representing his Parisian teaching, exist in more.” His collected Quaes- 
tiones disputatae survive in one manuscript, Tortosa, Biblioteca de la Cat- 
edral y del Cabildo (7 Archivo Capitular), Cód. 244, but the Naples manu- 
script upon which a seventeenth-century edition was based is lost. His 
collected sermons exist in one imperfect Naples manuscript, though indi- 
vidual sermons are scattered in three miscellaneous codices." Examples 
of each source-type will be examined below as evidence for Giovanni's 
activities in John XXII's Avignon. 


I. Two Avignon Sermons 


Giovanni's sermons de mortuis have received a great deal of scholarly 


la France 34 (1914), 391-630, at 395 n. 5. 

35 As above, note 11. 

36 VALOIS, “Jacques Duése", 399; also A. KIESEWETTER, “La Cancelleria Angioina", in 
L'État angevin, 361-415, at 384. 

37 KAEPPELI, Scriptores, n° 2528, 2529, and 2530 respectively. 

38 The questions in these quodlibeta were itemized in J. KocH, Durandus de S. Por- 
ciano, 293-306, who relied on evidence later published in J.M. MARCH, “Cuestiones cu- 
olibéticas de la Biblioteca Capitolar de Tortosa", in Estudios Ecclesiasticos 5 (1926), 17- 
25, 150-63. The testimony of the Naples manuscript was signaled by T. KAEPPELI, “Hand- 
schriftliche Mitteilungen tiber Werke von Dominikanerschriftstellern in der Biblioteca 
Nazionale in Neapel”, in Divus Thomas 11 (1933), 445-56, at 449-55, and incorporated 
into P. GLORIEUX, La littérature quodlibétique de 1260 à 1320 2 (Bibliothèque Thomiste 
18), Paris 1935, 159-73. 

3 For an overview, see FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Literature", 455-63. 


4 See J.B. SCHNEYER, “Der Beitrag des Johannes Regina von Neapel zur Entwicklung 
eigener Predigtreihen", in (Tübinger) Theologische Quartalschrift 144 (1964), 216-27; 
IDEM, Repertorium 3, 604-15 who lists three other manuscripts containing “sermones sin- 
guli.” 
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attention recently: specifically, the memorial sermons for dead Angevins 
in which he contributes to the Neapolitan dynasty’s representation as a 
pious and learned line of rulers.*! But Giovanni preached also at the papal, 
and not just the royal, court. Not all of his Avignon sermons are extant. 
For some, their only trace is to be found in the index to a Naples manu- 
script containing his collected preaching. Recorded there are incipits for 
two sermons petitioning the canonization of Thomas Aquinas, presumably 
written for 14 July 1323 when Giovanni was to preach during the canoni- 
zation ceremony. Thomas Kaeppeli pointed out several other surviving 
Avignon sermons in this manuscript. One is a sermo ad alloquendum pa- 
pam lohannem, and another a sermo ad recipiendum ministrum fratrum 
minorum. He dated both sermons to the second half of 1317, speculating 
that Giovanni preached them when passing through Avignon on his way 
to Naples after the General Chapter at Pamplona. The basis for Kaeppeli’s 
dating was the second text, preached to the Franciscan Minister-General. 


In this sermon Giovanni takes as his biblical theme Daniel 10:2, “Be- 
hold Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help me.””’ The scriptural 
verse reveals the intended audience: Michael of Cesena, Minister-General 
of the Franciscan Order between 1316 and 1328. Giovanni begins: 
“Amongst all the orders in the Church of God, the Order of Preachers 
must, reverend father, rejoice greatly at your arrival to the Roman curia 
because of the help which can and must be hoped for from it.” To date 
this arrival at the papal court, Kaeppeli cited a letter of Michael of Cesena 
written in November 1317 in Avignon as evidence of his presence.* But 


#1 See the works by d'AvRAY, BOYER and KELLY cited above. 
kin SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 612 n? 99. 


? KAEPPELI made this identification. It may be added that another sermo ad recipien- 
dum ministrum fratrum minorum in the manuscript was probably composed for Michael of 
Cesena, even though its intended audience is specificed as an anonymous “N.” This ser- 
mon (SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 612 n° 99) in Napoli, BN, Cod. VIILAA.2, f. 66vb, not 
only makes an allusion to Dan. 10:2 but states that “Christus fuit in medio fratrum tot con- 
gregatorum in capitulo generali a quibus absens electus fuit..." Michael of Cesena had not 
been present at the Chapter General of Naples that elected him; see M. BIHL, “Formulae et 
Documenta et Cancellaria Fr. Michaelis de Cesena OFM Ministri Generalis 1316-28", in 
AFH 23 (1930), 106-71, at 107. 

“4 JOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Sermo ad recipiendum ministrum fratrum minorum (Napoli, 
BN, Cod. VIILAA.2, f. 67ra; SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 612 n? 99): "Inter omnes status 
ecclesie dei, ordo predicatorum debet, pater reverende, multum gaudere de adventu vestro 
ad Romanam curiam propter adiutorium quod potest et debet sperare de vestro adventu." 

^5 K AEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 63 cites a letter from 5 November 1317 transmitting 
John XXII’s bull Quorumdam exigit to a provincial-minister. For the text, see L. 
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it is now known from other letters that the Minister-General had, in fact, 
arrived in Avignon by 19 November 1316, probably to present the re- 
cently-redacted General Constitutions of the Order to the new Pope. Mi- 
chael of Cesena then seems to have remained at the curia for the hearing 
of legal appeals from rebel Franciscan Spirituals, which began in the 
spring of 1317. A document from 13 October 1317 refers to him keeping 
a room in the Franciscan convent in Avignon." Given what is now known 
of Michael of Cesena’s movements, Giovanni di Napoli would have had 
to preach this sermon in the Autumn of 1316. 


Clues in the sermon, however, suggest an alternative date of composi- 
tion. First, Giovanni says to Michael: “You have shown such love con- 
cerning [our] order, helping it in diverse places and at various times." 
Michael had been elected during the General Chapter of Naples at Pente- 
cost 1316, and, given Kaeppeli’s dating, his brief term of office would 
hardly seem sufficient time to merit praise. The second clue comes in the 
form of a request: Giovanni asks the Minister-General to intercede for the 
Dominican Order with the pope and cardinals, especially those assumed 
from his Order." The plural implies that there is more than one Francis- 
can in the college of cardinals. In 1316-17, there was only Vital du Four; 
in 1321 Bertrand de la Tour joined him in the red, and from then until Vi- 
tal’s death in 1327 the curia had two Franciscan Cardinals. Therefore, the 
sermon dates to between 1321-27, and most likely to Giovanni di Napoli’s 
attested stay in Avignon during 1322-24?" These were the years of the 


WADDING, Annales Minorum ad 1317 n. xxii, Quarrachi 1931, 314. 
^9 Brn, “Formulae et Documenta et Cancellaria Fr. Michaelis de Cesena OFM”, 110 n. 


#7 See R. MANSELLI, Spirituali e Beghini in Provenza (Istituto storico italiano per il Me- 
dio Evo. Studi storici 31-34), Roma 1959, 294: *Acta et facta fuerunt premissa in loco 
habitationis fratrum minorum in camera in qua habitat generalis minister." 

^* TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Sermo ad recipiendum ministrum fratrum minorum (Napoli, 
BN, Cod. VIILAA.2, f. 67rb; SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 612 n? 99): “Vos autem amorem 
erga ordinem ostenditis, ordinem in diversis partibus et diversis temporibus adiuvando.” 

? IDEM, Ibid. (Napoli, BN, Cod. VIILAA.2, f. 67rb): “ut ordinem totum recommen- 
daremus, quem, si placet, supplicamus quod iuvetis que ad pacem sunt rogando, fratrum 
orationibus recommendando et vestris precibus adiuvando, principaliter coram patre sanc- 
tissimo domino nostro summo pontifice et consequenter coram cardinalibus omnibus et 
precipue coram assumptis de ordine vestro, quando opportunitas se offeret et vestra sapi- 
entia iudicabit." 


50 It does not seem that the sermon relates to Michael of Cesena's well-documented arri- 
val in Avignon in December 1327, six months after the he had been summoned by John 
XXII and six months before he would flee Avignon in schism, concerning which see Nico- 
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controversy over apostolic poverty during which the whereabouts of Mi- 
chael of Cesena are largely unknown (aside from his attendance at the 
Chapter General at Perugia in June 1322). But it does not seem unreason- 
able to assume that he spent some of this time in Avignon, lobbying on 
behalf of his order together with its procurator Bonagrazia da Bergamo." 


Re-dating Giovanni di Napoli’ s preaching to Michael of Cesena has 
consequences for his sermon to John XXII (as Kaeppeli had used the for- 
mer to date the latter); it is likely that this text also dates to 1322-24. Gio- 
vanni's sermon for the pope is based on the verse Assumpsit Ihesus 
Petrum et lacobum et Iohannem? (Mt. 17:1) from the Gospel passage on 
the Transfiguration. The feast of the Transfiguration is celebrated on 6 
August. John XXII was elected on 7 August 1316, so this sermon would 
have been preached on or around the anniversary. The biblical verse is an 
apt one to evoke the transformation of Jacobus Duèse through the Petrine 
office into Johannes XXII. The sermon divides into three parts, treating 
the beginning, middle, and ultimate end of John's pontificate. Giovanni 
begins by drawing a distinction between ascension and assumption: John 
XXII did not ascend through political ambition but, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, he was assumed by Jesus. The cardinal electors were God's instru- 
ments, unmoved by worldly considerations—a statement that no doubt 
would have comforted John XXII, particularly coming from Giovanni 
whose patron, Robert of Naples, was well known to have pushed for 
John's election.” The remainder of the sermon, concerning the present 
and future, shifts into an exhortatory mode. Giovanni quotes Gregory the 
Great's Pastoral Care to show the relation between meditation on Scrip- 
ture and ecclesiastical leadership. John XXII was raised up by Jesus be- 
cause of his personal holiness and Scriptural wisdom: virtues which qual- 
ify the pope for his providential role of leading the Church against her 
enemies.” Giovanni's long quotations from Gregory's Pastoral Care bear 


laus Minorita: Chronica, ed. G. GAL et D. FLOOD, St. Bonaventure, NY 1996, 177. Vital 
du Four had died on 16 August of that year, and Giovanni di Napoli seems to have been in 
Naples at the time. 

>! See E. WITTNEBEN, Bonagratia von Bergamo: Franziskanerjurist und Wortführer sei- 
nes Ordens im Streit mit Papst Johannes XXII. (Studies in Medieval and Reformation 
Thought 90), Leiden 2003, 107-91. 

?? The sermon is SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 612 n? 97. 

3 See KELLY, A New Solomon, 77. 

# John XXII is not held up as an intellectual figure in the same way as Giovanni Regina 
di Napoli praises his fellow Master of Theology, Clement VI, in a sermon of 1348 found in 
the same manuscript. That sermon takes as its theme, Mt. 12:42 The Queen of Sheba came 
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out what Blake Beattie, who has done studies of curial preaching in Avi- 
gnon, has called the “rhetoric of prelacy,” i.e., ruminations on the heavy 
responsibilities of office of an ecclesiastical dignitary.” This, combined 
with Hebrew name-etymologies and Aristotelian axioms taken from 
Thomas Aquinas—features that are common to his preaching generally— 
makes up the substance of Giovanni’s sermon.”° 


Perhaps the most notable aspect of this sermon is that it was preached 
at all. Though its intellectual substance is slight, it is nonetheless the best 
piece of evidence for a special relationship between the Dominican theo- 
logian and the Pope. The sermon can even be called “personal” inasmuch 
as its subject and audience was John XXII himself. The opportunity to 
preach before the pope—especially on an occasion like an anniversary— 
was, doubtless, a great privilege. Unknown is whether this privilege was 
granted directly by John XXII or obtained through the mediation of a 
sponsor, such as Robert of Anjou who, with the sermon’s re-dating to 
1322-24, would have been resident in Avignon at the time. 


II. The Marriage Consultation of 1322 


The second source for Giovanni’s Avignon activities are his disputed 
questions. Forty-two such questions were published in 1618 by Iohannes 
Gravina in an edition based on a now-lost manuscript from Giovanni di 
Napoli's home convent of San Domenico Maggiore.” It had been thought 
that no manuscript copies of the Quaestiones disputatae survived until 
J.M. March found them in Tortosa, Archivo Capitular, Cód. 244, a manu- 
script also containing all of Giovanni’s Quodlibeta.** Kaeppeli noted that 


from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon (SCHNEYER, Repertorium 3, 615 
n° 136), and Clement VI fits the role of the wise ruler whose “wisdom is often heard by 
those present at the Roman curia". Some excerpts from this sermon are provided by 
KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 70-71. 

55 B. BEATTIE, “Coram Papa Preaching and Rhetorical Community at Papal Avignon”, 
in Preacher, sermon and audience in the Middle Ages, ed. C. MUESSIG (A New History of 
the Sermon 3), Leiden 2002, 63-86. 

56 The sermon is edited in an appendix to this article. I wish to thank John Monfasani for 
looking over the Latin text. 

57 JOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quaestiones variae Parisius disputatae, ed. IDANNES GRAVINA, 
Napoli 1618; reprt. Farnborough-Hants 1966. 

58 When March supplied Koch with an inventory of the 12 Quodlibeta found in the Tor- 
tosa manuscript in 1925, he also indicated that this same manuscript contained Giovanni’s 
Quaestiones disputatae (See KOCH, Durandus de S. Porciano, 287-88). Koch, however, 
continued to rely on the 1618 edition of Giovanni’s Quaestiones in his discussion of them 
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question 40 in the Gravina edition, though not found amongst the disputed 
questions in the Tortosa manuscript, appears in Roma, Biblioteca Univer- 
sitaria Alessandrina, Ms. 79.° This manuscript had been part of the papal 
library in Avignon,” and comprises the consilia, or expert advice, of theo- 
logians and lawyers solicited in preparation for John XXII’s decretal on 
marriage of 1 December 1322, Antique concertationi.°' 


This kind of consultation work is a good way to measure the influence 
of a theologian such as Giovanni Regina di Napoli at John XXII’s court.” 
The pope often relied on the expertise of university-trained men for spe- 
cific tasks, as in helping to draft a decretal like Antique concertationi or in 
assessing the orthodoxy of controversial authors such as Peter of John 
Olivi. But it is easy to make too much of the evidence when an individ- 
ual is analyzed in isolation from his group context. The simple fact of 
consultation need not indicate a theologian’s particular influence or im- 
portance, especially since mere presence in Avignon often seems to have 
been the primary consideration behind John XXII’s selection of experts. 
The equation changes, however, if the pope consulted an expert more than 
once; taking advice twice or more could be a sign of trust or approval. The 
pope’s marginalia supply another factor to be taken into account: annota- 
tions unambiguously indicate that John XXII both read the text and found 
some aspect of it notable.“ The third and most explicit indication of influ- 
ence is when an expert’s words or ideas are echoed in John XXII's official 


(see Durandus de S. Porciano, 3077-10). MARCH later published a list of these questions in 
the last segment of his article, “Cuestiones cuolibéticas de la Biblioteca Capitolar de Tor- 
tosa", in Estudios Ecclesiästicos 6 (1927), 152-54. 

°° K AEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 57. 

© F, EHRLE, Historia Bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificium tum Bonifatianae tum Aven- 
ionensis, Roma 1890, 315. 

él See A. MAIER, “Zu einigen Handschriften der Biblioteca Alessandrina in Rome und 
ihrer Geschichte", in Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 18 (1964), 1-12, reprt. in Aus- 
gehendes Mittelalter 2 (1967), 157-70. 

$^ As first done by A. MAIER, “Zur Textüberlieferung einiger Gutachten des Johannes de 
Neapoli", in AFP 40 (1970), 5-27, reprt. in Ausgehendes Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufsátze 
zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts 3 (Storia e Letteratura 138), Roma 1977, 481- 
504. In this article I cite the pagination of the original AFP article. 

$$ See S. PIRON, “Censures et condamnation de Pierre de Jean Olivi: enquête dans les 
marges du Vatican", in Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome: Moyen Áge 118 (2006), 
313-73. 

9^ A. MAIER, “Annotazioni Autografe di Giovanni XXII in Codici Vaticani", in Rivista 
di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 6 (1952), 317-32, reprt. in Ausgehendes Mittelalter 2 
(1967), 81-96. 
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writings. 


The consultation preserved in Alessandrina Ms. 79 has received little 
scholarly attention, and there has been some confusion about its subject- 
matter. Kaeppeli used the term “annulment,” but what is actually in- 
volved is marriage dissolution. Thirteenth-century marriage theory—as 
found in the decretals of Alexander III and Innocent III collected in the 
Liber Extra—held that consent, not consummation, made an indissoluble 
marriage. But both popes allowed for an exception to this rule in their de- 
cretals Verum and Ex parte: after consent had been exchanged but before 
consummation occurred, a man or woman could join a monastery, leaving 
his or her spouse free to remarry. This is quite different from annulment, 
where some previous impediment like impotence or consanguinity pre- 
vents a marriage from actually occurring; this is a dissolution where a 
subsequent action dissolves an existing marriage bond, so that the aban- 
doned party can wed again.” 


Theologians and lawyers struggled to explain this unique exception to 
the rule that consent made an indissoluble marriage; they also hypothe- 
sized about analogous cases. The most immediate parallel to becoming a 
monk or a nun was becoming a cleric in an holy order, since ordination 
came with a lifelong obligation to continence very much like a monastic 
vow of chastity. The great canonist Hostiensis in his Summa aurea sug- 
gested that ordination to a holy order was the same as religious profes- 
sion: since both came with a solemn vow, both presented grounds for the 
dissolution of an unconsummated marriage. Hostiensis’ suggestion pro- 
voked a great deal of uncertainty amongst canon lawyers and theologians 
over the case of a man’s ordination to the priesthood or diaconate after he 
had contracted marriage but before he consummated it. And it was this 
uncertainty—this “old argument” from Hostiensis onward—which John 
XXII asked his group of experts to help settle: “Whether the taking up of 
a holy order dissolves an unconsummated marriage, just as entrance into a 
religious order does?” And: “Whether there should be a papal decree on 
the matter?” Oral debates were held in Avignon and written answers to 


$5 See KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 51: “....sulla questione se un matrimonio non 
consummato fosse annullato per la recezione di un ordine sacro," and Ibid., 57 n.47: 
“sulla questione se un matrimonio non consumato sia annullato per la recezione di un 
ordine sacro." 

56 For this paragraph, see P. NOLD, Marriage Advice for a Pope: John XXII and the Po- 
wer to Dissolve (Medieval Law and its Practice 3), Leiden 2009, xx-xxvi, which is much 
indebted to D. D’AvRAY, Medieval Marriage: Symbolism and Society, Oxford 2005, 173- 
99. 
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these questions, called Dicta, were collected into a manuscript that is to- 
day Roma, Alessandrina, Ms. 79" 


Giovanni Regina di Napoli was one of 15 academics consulted in 
preparation for Antique concertationi. Is there anything to make him stand 
out from this ad hoc group? Certainly, not the substance of his answer. 
Giovanni, like almost everyone else, thought that the taking up of a holy 
order does not dissolve an unconsummated marriage as entrance to a reli- 
gious order did, because the theological differences between religious pro- 
fession and ordination outweigh their similarities. Furthermore, Giovanni 
thought that a papal constitution endorsing this common opinion should 
be issued. Still, there are two features that make Giovanni di Napoli’s 
Dicta notable. First, Giovanni, of all the consultants, provides the most 
extensive refutation of Hostiensis: a section of the Summa aurea is ex- 
cerpted as argumenta in contrarium at the beginning of his Dicta and 
every authority cited is then re-interpreted in light of Giovanni’s conclu- 
sion. 


Another distinctive feature of Giovanni di Napoli’s Dicta has been 
outlined by Kaeppeli, who noticed that two copies of it seem to exist in 
Alessandrina Ms. 79.5 Anneliese Maier attempted to fill in the details. 
She noted the correction of an homoeoteleuton in the second copy, and 
assumed that this text was a textually-improved version of the original 
Dicta.” But a more thorough analysis of the two texts reveals that in fact 
Giovanni submitted two versions of his Dicta: the second represents a 
revision that takes into account a critique made by the Franciscan Cardi- 
nals Vital du Four and Bertrand de la Tour. Their critique revolved around 
a modus dicendi employed by Giovanni, Durand de Saint-Pourçain, and 
others: they had referred to unconsummated unions as “spiritual mar- 
riages". The two Franciscan Cardinals took exception to this, pointing out 
that marriage between a man and a woman always involves something 
carnal; the term “spiritual marriage" should therefore be reserved for the 
truly non-carnal, like the marriage between a bishop and his diocese. It is 
instructive to contrast Giovanni's reaction to criticism with that of Durand 
de Saint-Pourgain. The latter altered not a word in his Dicta, but simply 
added a note clarifying his meaning, conceding nothing to his critics. Gio- 


57 This paragraph is a highly compressed summary of NOLD, Marriage Advice for a 
Pope, xxxv-Ixxviii. 

68 K AEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 57: “f. 52r-56v (e f. 65r-67r dov’é ripetuta la stessa 
questione)." 

© MAIER, “Zur Textüberlieferung", 9 n. 14. 
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vanni, in contrast, changed the terminology of his Dicta without protest, 
referring henceforth not to “spiritual marriage" but to the “spiritual bond" 
(vinculum spirituale) within a marriage, that is, the bond created by con- 
sent." Giovanni also took the opportunity to make minor corrections to 
his Dicta and to insert additions, as when he argues that clerical celibacy 
is purely a function of ecclesiastical law, unlike monastic chastity, which 
is essential to the religious state (cf. X.3.35.6), and therefore the clerical 
vow of continence cannot dissolve marriage which was divinely instituted 
in natural law." There are no indications that Giovanni’s revision was 
undertaken at anyone’s initiative but his own. He may have thought that 
this new and improved version of his Dicta would replace the first, instead 
of simply being appended to the manuscript of consilia. 


From the textual evidence it is not clear how “influential” Giovanni 
was in the consultation on marriage of 1322. He was, after all, but one of 
15 academics consulted. Some, like the Dominicans Durand de Saint- 
Pourçain and Hervaeus Natalis, turn up in other consultations of John 
XXII; others, like Robert Wyksop, OESA, are never to be heard from 
again. Giovanni di Napoli’s comprehensiveness in addressing the authori- 
ties of Hostiensis and the revision of his own text to deflect criticism 
seems to indicate a solicitous desire to “get it right” for his audience. But 
it is impossible to know John XXII’s reaction, as Alessandrina Ms. 79 
does not contain any papal annotations. The manuscript does, however, 
suggest that the most important consultants were Franciscans, rather than 
Dominicans, since two were selected for additional consultation by the 
Pope after they had submitted their original Dicta. Arnaud Royard was 
sent a list of pro and contra arguments on papal power for assessment, 
and Bertrand de la Tour was asked a follow-up question by John XXII: 
did the pope have a general power to dissolve unconsummated marriages? 
Inspection of the definitive version of John XXII’s constitution Antique 
concertationi does not reveal the hand of a specific adviser. The bull ef- 
fectively captures the opinio communis of those consulted without directly 
echoing any one contributor.” 


(a) Quodlibet X q.23 


Joseph Koch first drew attention to the fact that Giovanni di Napoli fre- 


7 NoLD, Marriage Advice for a Pope, lxxxi-Ixxxiii. 
71 For the passage, see IDEM, /bid., 173. 
” IDEM, Ibid., Ixxxiv-Ixxxvii. 
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quently treated the same subjects in his Quaestiones disputatae as in his 
Quodlibeta; one example that he gave was disputed question 40 in the 
Gravina edition which seemed to have been treated in Quodlibet X q.23.” 
Kaeppeli and Maier also noticed that the phrasing of disputed question 40 
and Quodlibet X q.23 were identical. Maier, followed by Thomas Turley, 
then used Kaeppeli's identification of question 40 with the Dicta in Ales- 
sandrina Ms. 79 to provide a terminus post quem for Quodlibet X. She 
argued that Giovanni would have never disputed the pope's question in a 
public quodlibet until after the definitive decretal had been promulgated 
(1 December 1322), and, even then, he would have probably let some time 
pass." Neither Kaeppeli nor Maier actually compared the text of Quod- 
libet X q.23 with disputed question 40, but they both found it odd that it 
could not be found in Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, which otherwise 
contains all of Giovanni's Quaestiones disputatae." In fact, though, ques- 
tion 40 can be found in the Tortosa manuscript, because the text of Quod- 
libet X q.23 is substantially the same. And this quodlibet/quaestio text 
may, in turn, be identified with the revised Dicta in Alessandrina Ms. 79. 
The only significant difference between the two texts is the Sed contra." 
In both versions of his Dicta Giovanni raised the objection that the law 
was unclear whether the taking up of a holy order dissolves an uncon- 
summated marriage. In his quodlibet/quaestio Giovanni appropriated an 
objection brought up by several curial contributors, namely that men and 
women must be equal in matrimony, and since holy orders are restricted 
to men, men would enjoy more rights than women if holy orders dissolved 
a marriage. The reason why Giovanni changed his Sed contra is obvious: 
after John XXII’s decretal Antique concertationi it could no longer be said 
that the law was unclear. 


(b) A Naples Sermon 


Giovanni di Napoli's cribbing of his consultation work for John XXII in 


? Kocu, Durandus de S. Porciano, 288. 

7^ K AEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 57 n. 47; MAIER, “Zur Texüberlieferung”, 8 n. 10; 
TURLEY, “An unnoticed Quaestio", 285 n. 19; FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Litera- 
ture", 461. 

75 [n this they were following MARCH, "Cuestiones cuolibéticas", 151, who, after noting 
that the numeration of questions was different in the Tortosa manuscript from the edition, 
said: “Falte, sin embargo, en este MS la cuestión 40, segün la numeración de Gravina." 

76 The difference on this point between the Gravina edition quaestio and the Dicta in 
Roma, Biblioteca Universitaria Alessandrina, Ms. 79, was noted by MAIER, "Zur Tex- 
tüberlieferung", 9 n. 14; see NOLD, Marriage Advice for a Pope, lxxxii. 
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Avignon is not limited to his Quodlibeta/Quaestiones disputatae. Another 
instance of recycling can be found in one of his Neapolitan sermons. Im- 
mediately preceding the sermon for John XXII in the Naples manuscript, 
there is a text preached to a young noble woman on the occasion of her 
solemn profession in a religious order. Giovanni flattered the new nun by 
demonstrating how her religious profession surpasses priestly ordination: 


A sister taking the three vows of religious profession dedicates herself 
to God with regard to every good. These are the three enumerated at 
the beginning of the Ethics: that is, with regard to exterior goods 
through a vow of poverty; bodily goods through a vow of chastity; 
spiritual goods through a vow of obedience or humility. These three 
vows are inseparably and essentially linked to all religious orders as a 
sine qua non and they cannot be dispensed with by the supreme pon- 
tiff, as it is said at the end of Extra De statu monachorum, Cum ad 
monasterium [X.3.35.6] concerning the first two vows and the monas- 
tic rule: “the abdication of property and the custody of chastity is 
therefore annexed to the monastic rule so that not even the pope is 
able to indulge with a license against it.” The sister in her profession 
surrenders herself to the divine service because, according to the 
common doctrine, in a simple vow only a promise is made to God, but 
in a solemn vow this promise is a surrendering to the service of God. 
A vow is solemnized in two cases: that is, in religious profession and 
in the taking up of a holy order, as is clear in Extra, De voto et voti 
redemptione, Quod votum [VI.3.15.1]. And it seems that a vow of 
continence solemnized through religious profession obliges more than 
that solemnized through the taking up of a holy order... because the 
vinculum of a marriage contracted through words of present consent 
and not consummated through a joining of the flesh is dissolved 
through religious profession, and thus the spouse who remains in the 
world can licitly contract with another, as is clear in Extra, De con- 
versione coniugatorum Verum, Ex parte, and Ex publico. But this 
cannot be done in the taking up of a holy order, as suggested in the 
decretal Ex parte and expressed in a certain new decretal issued and 
published at the Roman Curia by Pope John XXII." 


77 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Sermo (Napoli, BN, Cod. VILAA.2, f. 64rb-va; SCHNEYER, 
Repertorium 3, 611 n° 96): “Sed soror profitens per tria vota que emitit in professione 
dedicatur deo quantum ad omnia bona sua. Hoc est quantum ad tria que etiam enumerantur 
in primo Ethicorum, scilicet, quantum ad bona exteriora per votum paupertatis, et quantum 
ad bona corporis per votum castitatis, et quantum ad bona anime per votum obedientie et 
humilitatis. Que tria vota sic sunt omni religioni inseparabiliter et essentialiter annexa 
quod sine eis nulla religio est nec esse potest etiam per dispensationem summi pontificis, 
sicut de primis duobus et de regula monachali dicitur Extra De Statu Monachorum, Cum 
ad monasterium in fine: ‘Abdicatio proprietatis sicut et custodia castitatis a deo monachali 
regule est annexa ut contra eam nec summus pontifiex possit licentiam indulgere." Soror 
etiam profitens per professionem divinis serviciis mancipatur quia secundum communem 
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Here Giovanni drew on his revised Dicta to give a concise summary of 
the intellectual background to Antique concertationi for an audience that 
was probably unaware of his behind-the-scenes work for the decretal in 
Avignon. 


III. The Consultation on Apostolic Poverty of 1322 


Kaeppeli noticed that question 42 (“whether it is heretical to assert that 
Christ and the Apostles had nothing individually or in common”) in Grav- 
ina’s edition had a manuscript circulation outside the Quaestiones dispu- 
tatae collection.” Maier noted that one of these manuscripts, Citta del 
Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, contains the responses of cardinals, 
bishops and masters of theology to a question posed in 1322 by John 
XXII, much in the same way that Alessandrina Ms. 79 does.” Codex Vat. 
lat. 3740 was made for the pope in preparation for his constitutions Ad 
conditorem canonum (1322) and Cum inter nonnullos (1323). The de- 
bate over the poverty of Christ and the Apostles had as its proximate 
cause the persecution of the Franciscan Spirituals and their Beguin fol- 
lowers in Southern France, something that brought to boil in the wider 
world disagreements about Christian perfection that had been simmering 
amongst Scholastics for decades. 


doctrinam in voto simplici sic solum promissio que fit deo. In voto sollempni cum promis- 
sione est mancipatio ad servicium dei et votum solepnizatur duobus casibus, scilicet, in 
professione religionis et in susceptione sacri ordinis ut patet Extra de voto et voti redemp- 
tione, Quod votum. Et videtur votum continentie sollempnizatum per professionem re- 
ligionis magis obligare quam per idem votum sollempnizatum per susceptionem sacri or- 
dinis propter duo. Primo quia matrimonium contractum per verba de presenti et non con- 
summatum per carnalem copulam solvitur etiam quo ad vinculum per professionem re- 
ligionis, sic quod alter coniugum remanens in seculo potest licite contrahere ut patet Extra 
De conversione coniugatorum Verum et Ex parte tua et Ex publico. Non autem solvitur per 
susceptionem sacri ordinis ut innuitur in predicta decretali Ex parte, et expressum est 
magis in quadam decretali novella edita et publicata in curia romana per papam Iohannem 
XXII.” 


78 KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori”, 57-58. 
7? MAIER, “Zur Textüberlieferung”, 10-11. 


80 L. DUVAL-ARNOULD, “Les conseils remis à Jean XXII sur le probléme de la pauvreté 
du Christ et des apótres (MS Vat. lat. 3740)", in Miscellanea Bibliothecae Apostolicae 
Vaticanae 3 (Studi e Testi 333), Città del Vaticano 1989, 121-201. See also D. WILLIMAN 
and K. ConsANO, Early Provenances of Latin Manuscripts in the Vatican Library (Studi e 
Testi 405), Città del Vaticano 2003, 43, where this manuscript is strangely described by 
the authors as "Iohannes de Neapoli OP, Allegationes de paupertate Christi et Apostolo- 
rum.” 
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It used to be commonplace to interpret the controversy over apostolic 
poverty as a conflict between a united Franciscan Order and an uncom- 
promising Pope John XXII with his Dominican advisers." But even 
within this framework of interpretation, the contribution of Giovanni di 
Napoli has been neglected. The Dominican scholar Ulrich Horst, for ex- 
ample, wrote two books on the apostolic poverty controversy and devoted 
only a few lines to him.* It is true that Giovanni was one of nine Domini- 
cans consulted by the pope amongst a group of over 50 academics: his 
contribution, at 26 folios in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, falls short of Her- 
vaeus Natalis’ 32 folios (even if it exceeds that of every other confrère). Is 
there anything unique in Giovanni’s responsio to distinguish him from the 
other members of his Order, or to set him apart among the crowd of con- 
sultants? In many respects Giovanni advanced a standard Dominican line, 
specifically, that Christ and the Apostles were poor in having no individ- 
ual property but a shared dominium over goods in common, just as man 
had in the state of nature. Likewise, common dominium over shared pos- 
sessions in no way diminishes religious perfection: it makes one less anx- 
ious for worldly things rather than more (contrary to what the Franciscans 
claimed). Moreover, although usus can be separated from dominium, there 
can be no such thing as a simple use of fact, since all usus entails some 
ius. Similar statements to Giovanni’s can equally be found in the Dicta of 
Hervaeus Natalis and Durand de Saint-Pourgain. 


But Giovanni’s indisputably Dominican conception of poverty does 
have some distinct features and emphases. First, he stresses moderation 
and admits that common possession of goods can diminish religious per- 
fection in certain circumstances: (a) if it is immoderate, or (b) if it in- 
volves rents and incomes. Giovanni here distinguishes mendicant from 
monastic poverty by considering the purpose for which the friars were 
instituted: not solely for praying but for teaching, preaching and hearing 
confessions." Too many material possessions or the stable income of rent 


5! See NOLD, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardinal, 139 n. 73. 


? U, Horst, Evangelische Armut und Kirche. Thomas von Aquin und die Armutskon- 
stroversen des 13. und beginnenden 14. Jahrhunderts (Quellen und Forschungen zur Ges- 
chichte des Dominikanerordens N.F. 1), Berlin 1992, 213-16; Giovanni is not even men- 
tioned in the same author's Evangelische Armut und pápstliches Lehramt: Minoritenthe- 
ologen im Konflikt mit Papst Johannes XXII. (1316-34) (Münchener Kirchenhistorische 
Studien 8), München 1996. 

83 IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 206rb-va): *Notandum autem est circa hoc quod licet habere in com- 
muni dominium rerum exteriorum moderatarum quarumcumque mobilium, scilicet, et 
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can hinder these activities. Giovanni’s notion of mendicant poverty also 
underpins his extensive consideration of the Rule of St. Francis, some- 
thing that also distinguishes him from his fellow Dominicans who devote 
little time to the foundational Franciscan document." He endeavors to 
show that the Franciscan Urtext was entirely reconcilable with the com- 
mon dominium that constituted Dominican poverty. In Giovanni’s reckon- 
ing, much the same holds for the definitive papal commentary on the 
Rule, Pope Nicholas III’s 1279 constitution Exiit qui seminat. This bull is 
seen as perfectly in line with other papal legislation on religious life, 
foremost Innocent III’s Cum ad monasterium, which specified that the 
abdication of private property or proprietas (NB not dominium) is essen- 
tial to the monastic state. Defining mendicant poverty to encompass both 
Franciscan and Dominican understandings has a parallel in some of Gio- 
vanni's sermons, as does his fondness for Innocent III’s Cum ad monaste- 
rium (already witnessed above). However, a function of Giovanni’s plu- 
ralistic conception of mendicant poverty is his relative intolerance towards 
exclusive theological claims. To assert, as many Franciscans did, that 
Christ and the Apostles had only a simple use of fact of goods and no do- 


immobilium, perfectionem religionis in communi non diminuit, pensato fine religionis in 
communi qui est vacare cultum divinum et spiritualibus ut supra probatum est. Multiplic- 
iter tamen dominium etiam in communi immobilium habentem usum fructum seu proven- 
tus aut redditus ut sunt agri vinee et huiusmodi, videtur incompetens alicui religioni deter- 
minate que, scilicet, est instituta ad docendum et predicandum et confessiones audiendum, 
pensato fine talis religionis predicto et per [va] consequens minueret eius perfectionem"; 
Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 207ra: “Ex quo etiam concludi potest quod altissima et extrema 
paupertas est abdicatio omnis proprietatis, hec est dominium in singulari, et dominium in 
communi quorumcumque reddituum seu proventuum et donorum predicta qualis est ordi- 
num mendicantium." 


# Hervaeus ignores the Franciscan Rule entirely; see J.G. SIKES, *Hervaeus Natalis: De 
paupertate Christi et apostolorum", in AHDLMA 12-13 (1937-38), 209-97. Durand cites it 
only once to demonstrate that St. Francis had no interest in the legal status of consumable 
goods; see J. MIETHKE, "Das Votum De paupertate Christi et apostolorum des Durandus 
von Sancto Porciano in theoretischen Armutsstreit. Eine dominikanische Position in der 
Diskussion um die franziskanische Armut (1322/3)", in Vera Lux Historiae: Studien zu 
mittelalterlichen Quellen (Festschrift f. Dietrich Kurze), Kóln 1993, 149-96, at 188. 


55 Speaking of the distinguishing feature of the Dominican Order, IOANNES DE NEAPOLI 
in his sermon (Napoli, BN, Cod. VIILAA.2, ff. 39vb-40ra) mentions “voluntaria pauper- 
tas, scilicet, abdicatio reddituum seu proventuum annualium, per quam distinguitur ab 
omnibus ordinibus non-mendicantibus, licet omni religioni, etiam monachorum, sit com- 
munis paupertas que est abdicatio in singulari dominii cuiuscumque rerum temporalium 
seu proprietatis, sicut dicitur Extra De Statu Monachorum c. Cum ad monasterium in 
fine." 
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minium is heretical because it explicitly contradicts Scripture. Gio- 
vanni’s confréres Durand and Hervaeus took a softer line, saying that such 
a proposition would be heretical only by implication, since Scripture does 
not concern itself with property rights.*” 


The last notable aspect of Giovanni’s responsio on apostolic poverty 
is that it is split into two distinct parts in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740. After 
first posing the question of whether it is heretical to assert that Christ and 
the Apostles had nothing, Giovanni sets forth the plan of his answer: five 
sections, with the fifth being a reply to contrary arguments." However, 
his text ends abruptly at the beginning of the fifth section with a signa- 
ture.” There then follows a series of three responsiones devoted to the 
arguments of the principal Franciscan representatives at the curia in 1322: 
Cardinals Vital du Four and Bertrand de la Tour, and Archbishop Arnaud 
Royard.” Furthermore, Giovanni replies not only to Vital du Four’s origi- 
nal Dicta (which other Dominicans allude to as well), but he uniquely 
cites two additiones that the cardinal later submitted to the pope.’ It 


86 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, ff. 209vb-210ra): “Quo 
premisso videtur dicendum quod asserere Christum et apostolos nihil habuisse quantum 
etiam ad usum facti est hereticum in se utpote contra diversus textus sacre scripture et 
similiter asserere Christum et apostolos habuisse solum simplicem usum facti et nullum ius 
et potestatem in rebus quibus utebantur.” 


87 See DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, quoted by MIETHKE, “Das Votum", 183: 
“Dicere autem quod in hiis que habuerunt non habuerunt nisi solum usum facti et nichil 
dominii seu proprietatis, non est adeo clare hereticum, quia scriptura sacra de hoc non 
loquitur pro vel contra.” See HERVAEUS NATALIS, quoted by SIKES, “Hervaeus Natalis”, 
296: “uno modo quia expresse continet contrarium fidei vel contentis in sacra scriptura 
vel in doctrina ecclesiae... primo modo non apparet quod illa assertio sit expresse hae- 
retica, quia oppositum eius sub propria forma non continetur in sacra scriptura vel in ar- 
ticulis fidei, quia istud, scilicet Christum et apostolos habuisse bona temporalia quantum 
ad dominium et proprietatem in neutro praedictorum expresse et sub hac forma verborum 
continetur, nec etiam adhuc per ecclesiam est expresse determinatum." 

88 IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 201r ): “....et quintum 
respondebitur ad ea que contra predicta obiciuntur." 

*? IDEM, Ibid. (f. 210rb): “Ad argumenta respondendum est per ordinem quod erant 
quintum principale. Frater lohannes de Neapoli ordinis fratrum predicatorum sacre pagine 
professor indignus." 

°° MAIER, “Zur Textüberlieferung", 13 nn. 28-30. 

?! IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 214va): “Consequenter 
probat predictus doctor et dominus in sexterno secundo dato..." IDEM, Ibid. (f. 219ra): 
“Deinde in tertio sexterno dato..." Cf. VITALIS DE FURNO, Dicta (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 
3740, f. 16ra): “Ego frater Vitalis episcopus Albanensis addo ad illa que in scriptis dedi 
illa que in isto quaterno continentur." 
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seems that Giovanni anticipated responding to opponents when submitting 
his original responsio, but waited until all the contrary curial Franciscan 
arguments were available to complete the projected fifth section. He is the 
only contributor in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740 to name opponents and tar- 
get their individual use of authorities. Giovanni reinterprets every patristic 
and biblical citation produced by the Franciscan spokesmen in light of the 
mendicant poverty of “common dominium" set forth in his responsio. 
Moreover, Giovanni has the chance in his subsequent responsiones to de- 
fend Thomas Aquinas against Vital du Four, who in his first additio took 
Thomas to task for contending that poverty was not of the essence of reli- 
gious perfection.” 


It is difficult to know whether Giovanni’s efforts at refutation were 
requested or supererogatory: the exhaustive treatment of foundational au- 
thorities certainly recalls his marriage Dicta. Nor is it known how his re- 
sponsiones were received by John XXII. In the explicit to his last respon- 
sio, Giovanni directly addressed the Pope in a formulaic submission.” 
And the Pope certainly had the opportunity to read Giovanni’s text, since 
he annotated adjacent Dicta in the manuscript." But John XXII did not 
annotate Giovanni di Napoli’s responsiones in the extensive and substan- 
tive way that he did the texts of Bertrand de la Tour, Hervaeus Natalis, 
and Durand de Saint-Pourgain: namely, by repeating or summarizing key 
phrases from the text in the manuscript margin. Maier did however point 
to one possible instance of papal annotation: a small cross in the margin of 
f. 226r.” This cross marks the beginning Giovanni’s response to the au- 
thorities of Arnaud Royard, specifically the Gospel injunction Nolite pos- 
sidere aurum (Mt. 10:9), about which the Dominican makes an even- 
handed point in conceding that, although the Apostles had dominium in 


?? For Vital's criticism of Aquinas, see NOLD, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Car- 
dinal, 79-83. 

?5 JOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 227rb): “....cum omni- 
moda vestra correctione seu emendatione et diffinitione et declaratione et cum captivatione 
intellectus in obsequium Christi et vestri qui estis eius vicarius, sanctissime pater." 

% This is a point made by MAIER, “Zur Textüberlieferung", 11 n. 22, in relation to the 
text of Ubertino da Casale, which follows Giovanni’s Responsio at some distance in the 
manuscript. The same could be said for the Dicta of Hervaeus Natalis (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 
3740, ff. 168ra-200vb), which immediately precedes Giovanni’s Responsio (ff. 201ra- 
227rb). 

% As was her usual practice in writing about John XXII’ s marginalia, Maier did not gi- 
ve any indication of the passage annotated; see P. NOLD, “John XXII's Annotations on the 
Franciscan Rule: Content and Contexts", Franciscan Studies 65 (2007), 295-324. 
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common over a few things, Christ prohibited them from carrying anything 
except clothing when he sent them forth, because they should receive ne- 
cessities from those to whom they preached.” Regardless of whether this 
cross is really an annotation of John XXII or just a stray mark, Giovanni's 
exegesis does not seem to be of consequence, as it does not come into 
play in either Ad conditorem canonum (1322) or Cum inter nonnullos 
(1323). 


The evidence does not indicate, nor does it even suggest, that Gio- 
vanni Regina di Napoli exercised an influence on the pope in the consulta- 
tion on apostolic poverty. It is true that there are some similarities be- 
tween Dominican ideas of poverty and the opinion of John XXII. But if 
any single Dominican could be considered important, this would be Her- 
vaeus Natalis, considering the number of papal annotations and the echo- 
ing of his Dicta in a papal constitution (4d conditorem canonum). By this 
same measure, the most influential adviser in the 1322-23 consultation on 
apostolic poverty would not be a Dominican at all, but Cardinal Bertrand 
de la Tour, a prominent member of the very order with which John XXII 
was supposed to be in conflict." 


(a) Quaestio disputata 42 


Cum inter nonnullos was not the end of the story, either to the controversy 
over apostolic poverty or to Giovanni di Napoli's participation in it. Just 
as in the case of disputed question 40 on marriage, the printed edition of 
disputed question 42 on poverty represents the end of a process of revi- 
sion that reveals Giovanni's relative distance from John XXII. Maier 
pointed out that the printed edition of this quaestio differs significantly 
from Giovanni's original responsiones found in BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 
3740.% Most conspicuously, its fifth part contains a generalized refutation 
of Franciscan authorities rather than customized replies to Vital, Bertrand 
and Arnaud." Maier noted that, although the manuscript used for the 


96 IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 226ra): *vel dicendum 
quod licet apostoli habuerint dominium in communi aliquorum paucorum, tamen Christus 
prohibuit eis, exceptis vestibus neccessariis, alia quecumque portare cum irent ad predi- 
candum tanquam superflua et doctrine impeditiva quia omnia eis debebant ab illis quibus 
predicabant et de facto dabantur." 

° This paragraph is based on the findings of NOLD, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan 
Cardinal, 139, 161, 168-69. 

?* A difference not noticed by KAEPPELI, “Note sugli scrittori", 57. 

?? IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quaestiones variae Parisius disputatae, ed. GRAVINA, 357-406. 
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printed edition has been lost, the same version of this quaestio can be 
found in a small-format manuscript in the Vatican (BAV, Cod. Ottobon. 
lat. 402).'°° This codex dates to the first half of the fourteenth century and 
was inventoried in the 1369 list of books in the papal library. Its sole text 
is the poverty quaestio of Giovanni di Napoli." Maier hypothesized that 
this manuscript may have been a presentation copy for the pope, possibly 
corrected in Giovanni’s own hand."? Two textual indications led her to a 
date of composition. Thomas Aquinas is referred to as a saint (canonized 
in July 1323), and Cum inter nonnullos (12 November 1323) is cited. She 
also stated that John XXII's constitution Quia quorundam mentes (10 No- 
vember 1324) was unknown to Giovanni, and that this omission supplied 
not only the text’s terminus ante quem but perhaps even its raison d’être. 
Giovanni's revised poverty quaestio might have been meant to serve the 
pope as a consilium in the preparation of the new constitution, much in the 
same way the texts in Cod. Vat. lat. 3470 did for Cum inter nonnullos. 
Maier could not say whether this ‘consilium’ had been commissioned or 
spontaneously offered, but she imagined that the fifth section of Gio- 
vanni's quaestio, where objections to the papal decision were raised and 
rebutted, would have been a fitting consilium for John XXII’s needs. In 
the end, Maier admitted that it was uncertain whether John XXII had read 
the quaestio, since the manuscript contains none of his annotations. Her 
hypothesis about the historical context for this text was boldly restated by 
Turley, who claimed that Giovanni's revised quaestio was “a commis- 
sioned official response" to the Sachsenhausen Appellation (22 May 
1324), i.e., Ludwig of Bavaria's appeal to a General Council against 
John XXII, which in its *Minorite Excursus" accused the Pope of heresy 
for his constitutions on poverty, specifically because they had contra- 
dicted Nicholas IIPs Exiit qui seminat." Turley maintained that the fifth 
section of Giovanni's quaestio was “a very extensive review and refuta- 


100 The text can also be found in Tortosa, Biblioteca de la Catedral y del Cabildo (= Ar- 
chivo Capitular), Cód. 244, ff. 186vb-201ra. 

101 MAIER, “Zur Texüberlieferung”, 11; EHRLE, Historia Bibliothecae Romanorum Pon- 
tificium, 288: “50 Item quidam tractatus super paupertate Christi fratris Iohannis de Nea- 
poli, coopertus corio viridi claro, qui incipit in secundo corundello primi folii: mittendo, et 
finit in penultimo corundello ultimi folii: solum.” 

102 MAIER makes this point later (“Zur Textüberlieferung”, 20 n. 49) in the section of her 
article on the corrections to Napoli, BN, Cod. VII.B.28. 

103 T. TURLEY, “Infallibilists in the Curia of Pope John XXI”, in Journal of Medieval 
History 1 (1975), 71-101 at 84 

104 Text printed, most recently, in Nicolaus Minorita: Chronica, ed. GAL et FLOOD, 131- 
55: 
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tion of the dissidents’ arguments” (that is, the authors of the Sachsen- 
hausen Appellation), beginning with their reading of Exiit qui seminat as 
an infallible determination of the Church on apostolic poverty. 


A commissioned response to an imperial challenge to papal authority 
for the purposes of drafting an official response would be an unequivocal 
sign of influence in Avignon, and a conclusive piece of evidence for a 
close connection between John XXII and Giovanni di Napoli. But this 
interpretation of the quaestio is almost certainly wrong. First because, as 
noted, Giovanni already showed a preoccupation with Exiit qui seminat in 
the first version of his responsio where the decretal was taken for what it 
was: an exposition of the Rule of St. Francis. Second, only the first con- 
trary argument in the fifth section of his quaestio can be seen as a refer- 
ence to the Sachsenhausen Appellation;'? otherwise Giovanni showed no 
interest in countering the text of the appeal. Third, Maier’s dating of the 
text is itself incorrect and based on an oversight: Giovanni’s quaestio can- 
not be a preparatory consilium for Quia quorundam mentes because this 
decretal is cited in the text. ^ Last, it turns out that the real target of the 
refutation in the last section of the quaestio is not “the Sachsenhausen dis- 
sidents” but in fact the uncontroversial Franciscan theologian François de 
Meyronnes. 


The fifth section of Giovanni’s revised guaestio comprises well over 
half of the text." In it ninety-four arguments and authorities in favor of 
the Franciscan position are cited and countered. What no one has noticed 


105 Maier and Turley were followed by Ulrich Horst in his brief discussion of Giovanni 
di Napoli in Evangelische Armut und Kirche, 213-16; see also U. HORST, The Dominicans 
and the Pope: Papal Teaching Authority in the Medieval and Early Modern Thomist Tra- 
dition, trans. J. MIXSON (The Conway Lectures in Medieval Studies), Notre Dame, IN 
2006, 32-33. 

106 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quaestio disputata 42 (BAV, Cod. Ottobon. lat. 402, f. 9vb; 
Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, f. 189vb; ed. GRAVINA, 366): *... altissima paupertas erat 
Macedonum qui etiam in speciali bona temporalia obtinebant ut dicit Papa Iohannes XXII 
in quadam decretali que incipit Quia quorundam mentes." This citation is difficult to rec- 
oncile with Turley's interpretation of Giovanni di Napoli's quaestio as being a key text of 
the group of “infallibilists” in Avignon who helped persuade John XXII not to condemn 
the notion of papal infallibility in Quia quorundam mentes; see TURLEY, “Infallibilists”, 
passim. The notion of John XXII's conversion on this matter comes from the narrative of 
B. TIERNEY, Origins of Papal Infallibility 1150-1350: A Study on the Concepts of Infalli- 
bility, Sovereignty, and Tradition in the Middle Ages (Studies in the History of Christian 
Thought 6), Leiden 1972. See NOLD, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardinal, 170. 

107 BAV, Cod. Ottobon. lat. 402, ff. 17vb-41vb; Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, ff. 
192vb-201ra; ed. GRAVINA, 375-406. 
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so far is that eighty are taken from the Determinatio paupertatis of Fran- 
çois de Meyronnes.'°* Like Giovanni di Napoli, François was closely con- 
nected to the Angevin house of Naples, and was equally something of an 
apologist for it. His Determinatio has not received the scholarly atten- 
tion it deserves. In its final form, it comprises eighty instantie or argu- 
ments against the Franciscan position, followed by eighty fundamenta in 
support of it. The fundamenta are biblical authorities listed in order from 
Genesis 1 to Apocalypse 22. It is these fundamenta that Giovanni di Na- 
poli reproduces. What follows is a juxtaposition of the third and fourth 
fundamenta of Francois’ Determinatio and the corresponding reporting of 
contrary arguments in Giovanni di Napoli’s revised quaestio. 


Frangois de Meyronnes, Determinatio pau- 
pertatis (BAV, Cod. Borgh. 295, f. 59r-v) 
Secundum fudamentum est quia in eodem 
capitulo Gen. primo [28] dixit Deus primis 
hominibus: Dominamini piscibus maris et 
volatilibus celi et universis animantibus 
que moventur in terra. 


Intelligendum est tamen quod divina scrip- 
tura ponit iii genera dominii. Quorum 
primum est dominium supernaturale se- 
cundum quod deus dominatur universis 
tamquam habens omnia in sua potestate de 
quo loquitur propheta in Ps. 22 [21:29] 
Domini est regnum et ipse dominabitur 
gentibus. 


Secundum est dominium naturale secun- 
dum quod homo est dominus omnium crea- 
turarum que sunt el subiecte et in ipsum 
sicut in finem ordinate, sicut dixit idem 
propheta [Ps. 8:8] omnia subiecisti sub 
pedibus eius. Et iterum [Ps. 8:7] constituisti 


Giovanni di Napoli, Quaest. disp. 42 (BAV, 
Cod. Ottobon. lat. 402, f. 19va-b) 
Tertio arguitur sic. 


Quadruplex est dominium. Et primum est 
supernaturale, scilicet, Dei respectu om- 
nium creaturarum. De quo constat quod est 
in Christo secundum quod Deus. 


Secundum est naturale secundum quod 
homo est dominus iure naturali omnium sibi 
utilium. Et de hoc concedunt omnes, quod 
fuit in Christo, secundum quod homo, et 
Apostolis. 


108 For this work, see B. ROTH, Franziskus von Mayronis, O.F.M. Sein Leben, seine 


Werke, seine Lehre vom Formalunterschied in Gott (Franziskanische Forschungen 3), 
Werl i. W. 1936, 241; J. DE LAGARDE, “La participation de François de Meyronnes, théolo- 
gien franciscain, à la querelle de la pauvreté (1322-1324)”, in Études Franciscaines n.s. 10 
(1960), 53-73; H. ROBMANN, Die Hierarchie der Welt. Gestalt und System des Franz von 
Meyronnes OFM mit besonderer Berücksichtigung seiner Schôpfungslehre (Franzis- 
kanische Forschungen 23), Werl i.W. 1972, 106-8. 


19 See KELLY, The New Solomon, 34-36. 
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eum super opera manuum tuarum. Et de 
hoc intelligitur assumpta auctoritas quia 
omnia illa licet non sint de facto ab homine 
possessa, sunt tamen ei naturali iure debita. 


Tertium est dominium civile quod est insti- 
tutum ab hominibus quemadmodum loque- 
bantur filii israel ad gedeon Judic. 8 [22] 
dominare nostri tu et filii tui. 


Quartum est dominium violentum quod est 
per iniustitiam usurpatum, sicut Abimalach 
usurpavit sibi dominium, dicens ludic. 9 
[2] Melius est quod dominentur vestri sep- 
tuaginti. Nunc autem ad propositum: nulla- 
tenus est negandum quin Christus habuerit 
dominium omnium rerum supernaturale 
<in quantum deus> et in quantum homo 
cum apostolis habuerit dominium natura- 
lem. Quartum autem dominium constat 
quod non habuerit quia raptor non fuit. Sed 
de tertio, scilicet civili, est tota difficultas. 
Et probatur quod non: quia nulla lex vendi- 
cat sibi locum nisi in illis qui sunt subiecti 
legislatori, sed Christi nulli legislatori su- 
biectus fuit. Ergo dominium quod inducit 
civilis institutio non tangit ipsum. 


Tertium fundamentum est Gen. 2 [8] ubi 
dicitur quod dominus plantaverat paradi- 
sum voluptatis usque quem formaverat. Et 
ibi notatur status innocentie in quo nihil 
habuissent homines nisi quantum dat ius 
naturale cum illud tempus fuerit nature 
institute nec tunc fuissent homines usi alio 
iure, sic declarat Augustinus libro de civi- 
tate dei. Intelligendum tamen est quod 
quatuor sunt iuris maneries. Quarum prima 
est iuris naturalis quod inditum est a natura, 
a summo legislatore secundum quod ius 
quilibet homo dominatur omnibus que 
propter hominem creata sunt ut patuit. 


Secunda est iuris generalis. Unde orta sunt 
bella propter primariam rerum divisionem. 
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Tertium est violentum et iniustum quale est 
tyrannorum, quod nullus dicit esse in Chri- 
sto et Apostolis. 


Quartum est civile, quod est institutum ab 
hominibus, quod probatur non fuisse in 
Christo et Apostolis sic. 


Nulla lex vendicat sibi locum, nisi in illis, 
qui sunt subiecti legislatori. Sed dominium 
civile inducit lex civilis. Ergo non habent 
locum in Christo qui nulli legislatori subiec- 
tus [vb] fuit. 


Quarto arguitur sic. Quadruplex ius reperi- 
tur, quantum ad dominia rerum. Et prinum 
est naturale, quod fuisset in statu innocentie 
in omni homine respectu omnium sibi uti- 
lium. 


Secundum est ius gentium, unde orta sunt 
bella propter primariam dominationem, 
quod est commune omni Regno. 
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Tertia est ius civile quod est unius regni vel 
communitatis particularis in qua ordinantur 
aliqua specialia circa rerum divisionem. 
Quarta est ius canonicum quod est ordina- 
tum circa divisionem rerum ecclesiastica- 
rum, sicut habetur in Actibus [4:35] quod 
dividebatur singulis prout unicuique opus 
erat. Et inter omnia illa iura ius naturale est 
dignissimum quia a perfectissimo legislato- 
re pro optimo statu conditum fuit. Et tunc 
ad propositum sic arguitur: optima com- 
munitas debet secundum legem optimam 
regulari, sed communitas Christi et aposto- 
lorum fuit optima, ergo decuit ut lege iuris 
naturalis que est optima foret regulata. Sed 
de iure naturali nulla fuit rerum divisio que 
fuit iure gentium introducta. Ergo talis 
divisio non pertinet ad statum apostolicum, 
nec per consequens dominium de quo nunc 
agitur in proprio et in communi. 
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Tertium est civile quod est unius regni, vel 
civitatis, ubi ordinantur aliqua specialia 
circa rerum dominia. Quartum est canoni- 
cum quod est ordinatum circa dominia 
rerum ecclesiasticarum. Inter que quatuor, 
ius naturale est dignissimum, utpote ab 
optimo legislatore, pro optimo statu condi- 
tum. Quo supposito arguit sic: Optima 
communitas debet secundum legem opti- 
mam, scilicet, iuris naturalis, regulari. Sed 
communitas Christi et Apostolorum fuit 
optima, ergo decuit, ut esset regulata sola 
[20ra] lege optima iuris naturalis, secundum 
quam nulla est distinctio rerum quo ad do- 
minia, sed solum est introducta de iure gen- 
tium. 


The correspondence of numbering is off by one. Giovanni di Napoli 


had first addressed an argument from the Sachsenhausen Appellation be- 
fore moving on to the fundamenta of François de Meyronnes, and for this 
reason the second fundamentum of the Determinatio appears as the third 
argumentum in contrarium of Giovanni's quaestio. From the juxtaposition 
above, it 1s clear that Giovanni did not quote Frangois verbatim, but edited 
and paraphrased him so that, for example, the biblical citation from Gene- 
sis which begins the fundamentum 1s omitted in favor of the substantial 
argument. 


When did Giovanni di Napoli switch sparring-partners over poverty, 
and why? Obviously the mention of Quia quorundam mentes post-dates 
Giovanni's quaestio to 10 November 1324. But what about the dating of 
the Determinatio of Meyronnes? The colophon of an Assisi manuscript 
states that it is a work "edited by brother Francis of Mayron... then minis- 
ter provincial [of Provence] which he composed at the Roman curia in 
Avignon when this question was in fact stirred up."!? François became 
Minister-Provincial of Provence sometime in 1323; the exact date is un- 
known.!!! A Vatican version of the Determinatio contains a fuller pro- 


110 Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacra Convento di S. Francesco, Ms. 684, f. 32v: “edita a fr. 
Francisco de Maronis... tunc ministro provincie quam condidit in romana curia apud avin- 
ionem dum de facto questio esset incitata." 


Ill See P. PÉANO, “Les Ministres Provinciaux de la primitive Province de Provence 
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logue than the Assisi manuscript and supplies some more clues about the 
origins of the work.''” François mentions that a list of instantie against the 
Franciscan position was sent to him at Paris, where he had been teaching 
since 1321.!? In the same prologue, he also affirms that the negative an- 
swer to the question of whether Christ and the Apostles had anything in 
common was clearly determined by the Church and inscribed into its can- 
ons, foremost in Exiit qui seminat. The omission of any mention of 
John XXII’s bull Cum inter nonnullos suggests that François de Meyron- 
nes composed the tract before its promulgation. Perhaps as early as 1322, 
he was sent a list of objections to the Franciscan position, some of which 
seem to have had their origins in the curial debate at Avignon.! The most 
intriguing question concerns the identity of the sender. The Vatican manu- 
script also contains, written in the same fourteenth-century hand as Fran- 
çois’ Determinatio, the unique copy of a tract on poverty by the Francis- 
can Bishop of Lucca, Enrico del Carretto. Enrico participated in the curial 
debate in Spring 1322 and dedicated his text to the pope, so his work can 
be considered a consilium of sorts.''^ It is possible that François’ Deter- 


(1217-1517)", in AFH 79 (1986), 3-77, at 46-49. 

112 EHRLE, Historia Bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificium, 288. Interestingly, this manu- 
script immediately follows Giovanni's question on poverty in the inventory of 1369: *51. 
Item alius liber de statu de dispensacione Christi et paupertate apostolorum coopertus corio 
viridi cum postibus papirei[s] qui incipit in tercio folio: possessa, et finit in penultimo 
folio: aut est." 

1? FRANCISCUS DE MAYRONIS, Determinatio prol. (BAV, Cod. Borgh. 295, f. 52r): “Que 
quidem instantie sicut mihi in scriptis misse sunt parisius, sic inferius per ordinem dissol- 
ventur." The sentence is missing from the prologue in the Assisi manuscript. 

114 FRANCISCUS DE MAYRONIS, Determinatio prol. (BAV, Cod. Borgh. 295, f. 52r): 
“Nota questionem de facto incitatam utrum Christus et eius apostoli habuerint aliquid in 
communi. Cuius questionis pars negativa fuit per sanctam matrem ecclesiam fuit sollem- 
niter determinata et in sacris canonibus conscripta et incorporata patenter maxime in 
capitulo Exiit qui seminat." The italicized words are missing from the prologue in the As- 
sisi manuscript. The omission led ROBMANN, Die Hierarchie der Welt, 107, to assume that 
the reference to a determinatio was to John XXII’s Cum inter nonnullos (12 November 
1323) and this was, presumably, why he mistakenly dated the Determinatio to 1324. 

15 A good example is instantia 30, which speaks of “quidam magister in theologia sic 
arguebat: si negans illud quod est minus evidens in sacra scriptura potest dici hereticus, 
multo magis ille qui negat magis evidens. Sed minus est evidens in sacra scriptura quod 
Christus sit deus et homo, vel deus trinus et unus quam quod Christus et apostoli habuerint 
aliud in communi. Ergo etc." (BAV, Cod. Borgh. 295, f. 55r). There is an account of 
Gregorio da Lucca, OESA, making precisely this argument in a curial debate, and a text by 
the Franciscan Jeroni de Caffa, which also originates in a curial debate echoing it; see 
NoLD, Pope John XXII and his Francisan Cardinal, 13-14 and 53 n. 40. 


116 See A. MAIER, Codices Burghesiani Bibliothecae Vaticanae (Studi e Testi 170), Città 
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minatio is likewise linked to John XXII inasmuch as the Pope may have 
sent him the instantie in order to have these anti-Franciscan arguments 
answered." 


Why did Giovanni replace Vital du Four, Bertrand de la Tour and Ar- 
naud Royard with Frangois de Meyronnes? Perhaps Frangois had pro- 
voked him by targeting something that the Dominican had said in his 
original Responsio." A more likely reason is that the Determinatio of 
Frangois de Meyronnes represents a later stage of the debate, and for this 
reason (and perhaps for others too) it is more sophisticated than the Dicta 
of the Franciscan prelates at the curia. ? Giovanni, wishing to be compre- 
hensive, would have wanted the latest and best contrary arguments. A 
good example of Frangois' subtlety is his legal terminology. Whereas the 
curial Franciscan had been content to draw a general distinction between 
dominium and usus, Frangois introduced distinctions about the nature of 
dominium itself (see fundamenta 2 and 3 cited above). Thus he can main- 
tain that it is perfectly true to say that Christ and the Apostles enjoyed a 
natural dominium over goods in common, while denying that they had 
dominium over goods as specified by civil law. François de Meyronnes' 
treatment of natural law and property rights seems to have caused Gio- 
vanni di Napoli to interpolate passages on these subjects into the first four 
parts of the revised quaestio, which were closely based on his original 
responsio for John XXII. "? 


del Vaticano 1952, 333; WILLIMAN and CORSANO, Early Provenances of Latin Manu- 
scripts, 147-48. 


"7 John XXII would later consult François de Meyronnes on the orthodoxy of a series of 
propositions by Peter of John Olivi; see S. PIRON, “La consultation demandée à François 
de Meyronnes sur la Lectura super Apocalipsim", in Oliviana 3 (2009), at http: 
//oliviana.revues.org/document330.html 


"8 This particular line of inquiry merits more research, as does the general relationship 
between Giovanni Regina di Napoli and François de Meyronnes. A similarity in their ser- 
mons was noticed by BOYER, “La Noblesse”, 582 n. 8. 

119 J. DE LAGARDE, “La participation de François de Meyronnes”, 72, notes that in Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 4046 on ff. 82r-87v an anonymous Dominican 
refutes the 80 fundamenta of the Determinatio by Frangois de Meyronnes. This text does 
not, however, match Giovanni Regina di Napoli’s treatment in his revised Quaestio of 
François” fundamenta from the Determinatio. 

120 See, for example, IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quaestio disputata 42, (BAV, Cod. Ottobon. 
lat. 402, f. 8rb; Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, f. 189rb; ed. GRAVINA, 364): “Dominium 
quod est de iure naturali non diminuit spiritualem perfectionem, sed solum dominium 
civile quod est de iure positivo. Sed hec responsio non valet...” 
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(b) Quodlibet X q.25 


A correlation exists between Giovanni’s writings on poverty and one of 
his quodlibetal questions (Quodlibet X q.25): “Whether the distinction of 
dominia or possessions be of natural or positive law?”'*! Most of Gio- 
vanni’s answer is taken-up with explaining the difference between natural 
and positive law, and it may be seen as part of a long legal and theological 
tradition exploring the nature of private property. These issues were 
certainly hot topics in Avignon 1322-23, during the controversy on apos- 
tolic poverty. Indeed, Giovanni had treated them in his responsio sub- 
mitted to John XXII: “Positive law is a specification (determinatio) of 
natural law... to have the dominium of a specific possession is of positive 
law, and it is a specification that man has the dominium over exterior 
things which is of natural law."'?* Giovanni echoes this definition of natu- 


121 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quodlibet X q.25 (Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, f. 161ra-vb; 
Napoli, BN, Cod. VILB.28, f. 27va-28va): “utrum distinctio dominiorum seu posses- 
sionum sit de iure naturali vel de iure positivo?" Cf. GLORIEUX, Za littérature quodlibé- 
tique 2, 169. 

122 p: MICHAUD-QUANTIN, “Le droit naturel chez Jean de Naples”, in RTAM 29 (1962), 
268-87. For a general survey of juristic, canonistic and theological opinion, see B. 
TIERNEY, “Property, Natural Right, and the State of Nature”, in The Idea of Natural 
Rights: Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law and Church Law (Emory University Stud- 
ies in Law and Religion 5), Atlanta 1997, 131-69, which can be profitably supplemented 
by R. LAMBERTINI, “La proprietà di Adamo. Origine del dominium e potere in Francesco 
d’Ascoli”, in La Povertà Pensata: Evoluzione storica della definizione dell'identità mi- 
noritica da Bonaventura ad Ockham, Modena 2000, 189-226. See also V. MÄKINEN, Prop- 
erty Rights in the Late Medieval Discussion of Franciscan Poverty (Recherches de théolo- 
gie et philosophie médiévales Biblioteca 3), Leuven 2001. 

13 Basing himself on Michaud-Quantin’s article, A. TABARRONI, Paupertas Christi et 
apostolorum. L ‘ideale francescano in discussione (1322-24) (Instituto Storico Italiano per 
Il Medio Evo. Nuovi Studi Storici 5), Roma 1990, 44-45, perceptively observed the simi- 
larity of Giovanni’s treatment of property and natural law to that of the Franciscan Bona- 
grazia da Bergamo in 1322: “Nemmeno si pud completamente ascrivere all’invenzione 
teorica di Bonagrazia la tesi, di cui egli si fa qui propugnatore, secundo cui l’istituzione 
della proprietà e dei suoi modi è interamente dovuta all'affermarsi del diritto positivo. 
Basti pensare ad esempio che in anni assai recenti anche un coerente e dichiarato espo- 
nente del tomismo quale Giovanni di Napoli aveva sostenuto che la distinctio dominiorum 
era stata introdotta dal dirrito civile, mentre nello stato d'innocenza era vigente solo quel 
naturale dominio degli uomini sulle cose che permette loro di servirsene per conservare la 
propria vita." See also the remarks on this Quodlibet by R. LAMBERTINI, “Political Quod- 
libeta”, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. 
SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 1), Leiden 2006, 439-74, at 471. 


124 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 205rb): “ius positivum 
est determinatio quedam iuris naturalis... sed aliquem habere dominium alicuius determi- 
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ral law (which comes from Thomas Aquinas) in his guodlibet, but what is 
more notable are the other sources for his argumentation. 


Giovanni begins his treatment by invoking the position of Roman 
lawyers. Their argument runs: goods given and acquired belong to a pos- 
sessor according to the ius gentium; the ius gentium is natural to man; 
therefore, such possessions are of natural law. In the Sed contra, Giovanni 
states that distinctions of dominium and possessions seem to be of no law 
(de nullo iure) because it is possible to use a thing without having its do- 
minium. For example, a servant, a son, a monk or a pauper called to the 
table of the rich all have the use of necessities, but the use does not grant 
them dominium. This argument is conventionally associated with Francis- 
cans to justify "the simple use of fact" of goods enjoyed by their Order 
and, by extension, by the Apostles. It can be found in the Tractatus de 
paupertate of Bonagrazia da Bergamo, and also in the Determinatio of 
François de Meyronnes."^ Dominican writers such as Hervaeus Natalis 
and Durand de Saint-Pourgain likewise reported this Franciscan argument 
in their Dicta for John XXII in 1322." 


In the Sed contra of his quodlibet, Giovanni does not argue that the 
servant, son, monk and pauper have a simple use of fact, but rather that 
they lack dominium. For dominium two things are required: the ability to 
use a thing licitly and to alienate it. Servants, sons, monks and paupers 
may licitly use necessities, but they cannot give them to others; for this 
reason, they cannot be said to have dominium."* Giovanni made a similar 


nate possessionis est determinatio huius quod est hominem habere dominium possessionis 
quod est de iure naturali." 

125 L, OLIGER, “Fr. Bonagratia de Bergamo et eius Tractatus de Christi et apostolorum 
paupertate", in AFH 22 (1929), 292-335, 487-511, at 502. 

126 FRANCISCUS DE MAYRONIS, Determinatio (BAV, Cod. Borgh. 295, f. 53v): “17 in- 
stantia est quia dicunt quod in illis rebus que usu consumuntur sive quorum usus est con- 
sumptio, usus non potest a dominio separari... assumit unum notorie falsum secundum 
quod usus non possit in talibus a dominio separari, tum quia bruta habent eo modo sim- 
plicem facti usum quo homines, et tamen in talibus nullum habent dominium, licet quia 
pueri idem, tum quia filiifamilias idem, tum quia servi idem, tum quia ante institutionem 
iuris positivi erat usus sine illius iuris dominio." 

127 See MIETHKE, “Das Votum", 170; SIKES, *Hervaeus Natalis", 238-39. 


128 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quodlibet X q.25 (Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244. f. 161va; 
Napoli, BN, Cod. VII.B.28, f. 27va): *Ad aliud per quod probatur quod distincte posses- 
siones sunt de nullo iure, dicendum quod ad rationem dominii duo requiruntur, scilicet, 
posse uti licite et posse alienare. Monachus autem et servus et filiusfamilias et pauper vo- 
catus ad mensam divitis licet possint licite uti, non tamen possunt alienare et ideo non 
habent dominium." 
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distinction in his original Responsio,'” although there he had not been 
concerned with the “licit use" which characterized the Dicta of his con- 
frère, Hervaeus Natalis." Giovanni's treatment of property rights shows 
no signs of the intervention of John XXII in the revised version of Ad 
conditorem canonum (post 14 January 1323), which stated that dominium 
or proprietas cannot be separated from use in the case of consumables.'*! 
Effectively, Giovanni attempts to reconcile the arguments of the Francis- 
cans and the jurists, rather than explicitly countering the Franciscans as in 
his responsio/quaestio. Indeed, one can detect the influence of the Fran- 
cois de Meyronnes in this quodlibetal question because Giovanni di Na- 
poli plagiarizes the Determinatio paupertatis on the origins of private 
property. The relation between the texts can be observed below: 


François de  Meyronnes, Giovanni di Napoli, OP, Giovanni di Napoli, OP, 


OM, Determinatio pauper- 
tatis, BAV, Cod. Borgh. 
295, f. 59v 

Quarum prima est ad homi- 
num negligentiam remo- 
vendam quia enim homines 
magis diligunt propria 
quam res que non sunt eis 
appropriate. Ideo maiorem 
habent curam et solicitudi- 
nem de ipsis procurandis, et 
ideo fuit facta rerum divisio 
ut de ipsis esse solicitior 
cura, et propter hoc usuca- 
piones et prescriptiones a 


Quaestio, BAV, Cod. Otto- 
bon. lat. 402, f. 19ra 


Primo ad hominum negli- 
gentiam removendam, ho- 
mines enim magis diligunt 
propria, quam non propria, 
et ideo de eis habendis, et 
conservandis magis solli- 
ciantur, propter quam cau- 
sam etiam prescriptiones, et 
usucapiones a legibus sunt 
concesse. 


Quodlibet X q.25, Tortosa, 
Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, f. 
161vb 

Prima propter negligenciam 
tollendam: homines enim ut 
communiter negligunt com- 
munia et sollicite curant 
propria quod expedit com- 
munitati hominum  post- 
quam tales res sunt utiles 
hominum vite quia propter 
sollicitam curam melioran- 
tur et conservantur. 


129 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Responsio (BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740, f. 201vb-202ra): “quid 


est habere dominium super aliquam rem?... Dominium duplicem potestatem importat in 
eo, qui est dominus respectu rei possesse, ab eo cuius est dominus, scilicet, potestatem 
utendi tali re, cuius est dominus, vel non utendi, et alienandi eam vel non alienandi.... Sed 
cui conceditur usus rei que transit cum usu conceditur res usque ad consumptionem inclu- 
sive, ergo tali saltim pro tunc conceditur dominium quo ad primam potestatem, licet talis 
possit carere potestate alienandi, ut patet de paupere vocato ad mensam divitis cui datur 
potestas comendendi apposita sed non vendendi vel alteri donandi." 

130 See B. TIERNEY, “The Language of Rights”, in The Idea of Natural Rights, 104-7; 
TABARRONI, Paupertas Christi, 79-80; NOLD, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardi- 
nal, 161. 


P! Extrauagantes Iohannis XXII, ed. J. TARRANT (Monumenta Iuris Canonici. Series B. 
Corpus Collectionum 6), Citta del Vaticano 1983, 237: “Quod nequaquam potest in rebus 
usu consumptibilibus reperiri, in quibus nec ius utendi nec usus facti, separata a rei pro- 
prietate seu dominio possunt constitui uel haberi..." 
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legibus sunt concesse. 


Secunda ratio fuit ad homi- 
num avaritiam refrenandam 
quia homines sunt proni ad 
concupiscendum res pro se 
ipsis que sunt omnibus 
naturaliter communes, que- 
madmodum ma-trimonium 
in remedium est infirmis 
concupsicentie. 


Tertia ratio fuit ad homi- 
num discensionem vitan- 
dam quia effrenata cupidi- 
tas est pacis emula, et mater 
litium et materia iurgiorum 
est incitatam mentes huma- 
nes. Idcirco fuit rerum divi- 
sio facta ut de omnibus 
secundum iura neccesario 
litigarent.... 


Iste iiior rationes sunt prop- 
ter hominum imperfectio- 
nes... et tunc sic arguitur 
illa lex que est introducta 
solum ad imperfectorum 
vitia supportanda non habet 
locum in viris perfectissi- 
mis 
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Secundo ad concupiscen- 
tiam  refrenandam, quia 
homines sunt proni ad con- 
cupiscendum res pro se 
ipsis, que naturaliter sunt 
omnibus communes, sicut 
matrimonium est in reme- 
dium concupiscentie infir- 
mis 


Tertio ad vidandam dissen- 
tionem hominum, quia 
effrenata cupiditas, est 
pacis emula et mater litium 
et materia iurgiorum, et 
ideo facta fuit rerum divi- 
sio, ne scilicet de omnibus 
secundum iura sua naturalia 
hominum ligarent. 


Secundo propter reprimen- 
dam concupiscentiam bono- 
rum communium que homi- 
nes concupiscunt et appro- 
priare sibi que in parte sal- 
tim reprimitur dum aliqua 
talia bona appropriantur 
sicut et de matrimonium 
communiter dicitur quod est 
introductum ad repriman- 
dum concupiscentiam ad 
alias ab uxore. 


Tertio ad vitandas lites et 
dissensiones que sunt sepe 
inter possidentes aliquid 
communiter et per indivi- 
sum. 


Et quia talia pertinencia ad 
imperfectionem, non fuis- 
sent in statu innocentie nec 
presumendum est esse in 
viris religiosis tendentibus 
ad perfectionem. Idcirco dis- 
tinctio possessionum non 
fuisset in statu innocentie 
nec congruit personis reli- 
giosis. 


According to Giovanni, private property was introduced for precisely the 
reasons that François de Meyronnes suggested: to avoid human negli- 
gence, greed and discord. Giovanni also agrees with François that private 
property (proprietas or dominium in singulari) is an imperfection and 
therefore has no place in religious life. But Giovanni and François de 
Meyronnes part company on the matter of shared goods. For the Domini- 
can, dominium in common is by no means an imperfection. Giovanni ar- 
gues that an indistinct and common dominium over goods existed in the 
state of nature, but that distinct and individual dominium, or private prop- 
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erty, is solely a function of positive law. Giovanni envisages a less dra- 
matic break between pre-lapsarian and post-lapsarian states than did 
Bonagrazia da Bergamo or Francois de Meyronnes: possessions are not 
part of natural law, but neither are they contrary to it. 


Quodlibet X q.25 was probably the first fruit of Giovanni’s engage- 
ment with the Determinatio of François de Meyronnes: composed after 
his responsio on poverty for John XXII in 1322 but before his revised 
quaestio of 1324. The omission of any reference to the contemporary pa- 
pal bulls on poverty suggest a dating of late 1322 or early 1323, which 
would fit well with the dating of Quodlibet X q.23 discussed above. 


IV. On the Beatific Vision: Quaestio disputata 41 


Maier's last example of an Avignon context for a disputed question of 
Giovanni Regina di Napoli is question 41 in the Gravina edition, which 
concerns the beatific vision." This text, also found in the Tortosa and 
Naples collections of Giovanni's Quodlibeta and Quaestiones, is gener- 
ally dated to 1332. It has received a great deal of scholarly attention.” 
Maier supposed that disputed question 41 was similar to disputed ques- 
tions 40 and 42, on poverty and marriage respectively, that is, that the 
question was originally submitted to the pope as a consilium or responsio. 
However, she admitted that in this case, unlike in the previous two, the 
original consultation text does not survive. Nevertheless, she noted that 
other opinions from the controversy, such as those of Jacques Fournier 
and Durand de Saint-Pourgain, are only known to have been submitted to 
John XXII from external sources." Maier thought that Giovanni di Na- 
poli's renown as a theologian, combined with the precedent consultations 


132 The question “Utrum anime sanctorum separate a corporibus ante resurrectionem 
generalem videant clare seu aperte vel beatifice divinam essentiam?" was re-edited by P.T. 
STELLA, *Giovanni Regina di Napoli, O.P., e la Tesi di Giovanni XXII circa la visione 
beatifica", in Salesianum 35 (1973), 53-99; Stella points out the many problems in the text 
edited by Gravina. 

bs E.g. F. MERTA, Die Lehre von der Visio beata in den Quodlibeta und Quaestiones 
disputatae des Johannes von Neapel O.P. (71336), München 1964; C. TROTTMANN, La 
vision béatifique : des disputes scolastiques à sa définition par Benoît XII (Bibliothèque 
des Écoles Frangaises d'Athénes et de Rome 289) Rome 1995, 574-83, 701-10; I. 
IRIBARREN, "Theological Authority at the Papal Court in Avignon: The Beatific Vision 
Controversy", in La vie culturelle, intellectuelle et scientifique a la cour des papes 
d'Avignon, éd. J. HAMESSE (FIDEM. Textes et Études du Moyen Age 28), Turnhout 2006, 
277-310, at 295-98. 

134 See MAIER, “Zur Textüberlieferung", 16 n. 37. 
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on marriage and poverty, were sufficient to consider question 41 a possi- 
ble responsio. This is all quite reasonable, so long as Maier’s condi- 
tional phrasing is not lost in translation. ^ But even so, these cases of con- 
sultation are not exactly analogous: there is a difference in physical prox- 
imity to the pope. In 1322 Giovanni was in Avignon, whereas in 1332-24 
he was in Naples." Moreover, there is no actual evidence that Giovanni 
was asked for his opinion on the beatific vision by John XXII, or that he 
sent his quaestio to the Pope. What scholars have been able to establish 
textually is a connection with the tract by King Robert of Anjou, a known 
correspondent of John XXII on the subject of the beatific vision.'** It thus 
seems perfectly possible—and perhaps even probable—that Giovanni’s 
quaestio relates to his collaboration with the Neapolitan court. And, need- 
less to say, the fact that Giovanni di Napoli criticized John XXII’s inter- 
pretation of the beatific vision makes this subject an unlikely instance of 


135 See MAIER, “Zur Textüberlieferung", 5: “einen gewissen Grad von Wahrsheinlich- 
keit für sich haben"; /bid., 17: “So ist shon a priori wahrsheinlich, dass Johannes Regina — 
zu jener Zeit einer der bekanntesten und berühmtesten Theologen — zu den vermutlich 
vielen gehórt hat, die über die Visio befragt wurden"; MAIER, “Zwei Prooemien Benedikts 
XIL", in Ausgehendes Mittelalter 3, 450: “Vielleicht ist noch ein weiterer Dominikaner 
hier zu nennen: die Quaestio über die visio beatifica, die wir von Johannes Regina de Nea- 
poli, lector von San Domenico Maggiore in Neapel, haben, kónnte gleichfalls eine vom 
Papst verlangte Stellungnahme sein.... Und dann war Johannes shon bei früheren Gelegen- 
heiten vom Papst als Sachverstándiger herangezogen worden, so dass der Gedanke nahe 
liegt, dass er sich auch diesmal wieder äussern musste"; MAIER, "Schriften, Daten und 
Personen aus dem Visio-Streit unter Johann XXIL", in Ausgehendes Mittelalter 3, 548: 
“wahrscheinlich auch der des Dominikaners Johannes Regina von Neapel." 


136 TURLEY, “An unnoticed Quaestio", 287 n. 26: “Early in 1332, Regina submitted a re- 
sponsio to Pope John critical of the pontiff's doctrine on the beatific vision." See also 
FRIEDMAN, *Dominican Quodlibetal Literature", 461 n. 176. 

137 TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique, 705, however, raises the intriguing possibility, 
based on textual evidence, that Giovanni may have been in Paris in December 1332: “Le 
Commentaire des Sentences d' Arnaud de Clermont et le Libellus du bachelier Carme sont 
des résponses au Quodlibet parisien d'une maitre dominicain qui pourrait étre Jean de 
Naples." 

138 Speaking of John's Tract of Authorities sent to Robert of Anjou in 3 September 
1332, TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique, 679, says: “L’on sait que Jean de Naples, par 
exemple, réfute plusieurs autorités tirées de ce Traité qui dut lui étre communiqué par le 
roi." For more on the relation of the tracts of Giovanni di Napoli and Robert of Anjou, see 
Robert d’Anjou, Roi de Iérusalem et de Sicile. La Vision Bienheureuse. Traité envoyé au 
pape Jean XXII, éd. M. DYKMANS (Miscellanea historiae pontificiae 30), Roma 1970, 84*- 
85*,13, 29, 32-5, 37-40, 45, 52, 73, 83, 100, 102; STELLA, “Giovanni Regina di Napoli, 
O.P., ela Tesi di Giovanni XXII circa la visione beatifica", 90-96, concludes that the two 
texts rely on a common source. 
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his influence on the Pope. 


V. The Conjuration of Demons 
and the Baptism of Images: Quodlibet IX q.24 


Turley drew attention to the fact that Quodlibet IX q.24 seems connected 
to a consultation of John XXII in 1320 found in BAV, Cod. Borgh. 348, a 
manuscript which, like BAV, Cod. Vat. lat. 3740 is composed of consilia 
written for the Pope and annotated in his own hand.’ This consultation 
had been studied by Maier and, more recently, the consilia have been ed- 
ited by Alain Boureau.'*’ Giovanni's quodlibetal question amalgamates 
elements of two of the pope's five questions from 1320 by asking: 
“Whether to invoke, conjure or consult demons and to baptize images in 
the manner of a ecclesiastical rite in order to kill or inflict injury on some- 
one smacks of heresy or infidelity?” (“Utrum invocare coniurare et con- 
sulere demones et baptizare ymagines secundum formam et ritum ecclesie 
ad interficiendum vel affligendum aliquem sapiat heresim vel infideli- 
tatem"). Turley noticed that one of John XXII’s consultants, Gui Terreni, 
O.Carm, also disputed a quodlibetal question on the same subject.'*! The 
example of Terreni was probably the basis of Turley's inference that Gio- 
vanni di Napoli had been a participant in this consultation, even though 
his response cannot be found in BAV, Cod. Borgh. 348. His Quodlibet IX, 
like Terreni’s, should be seen as a reworking of an earlier responsio.” 
There are several factors that seem to lend support to Turley's identifica- 
tion. First of all, this paper has provided a detailed analysis of how Gio- 


13% TURLEY, “Infallibilists”, 96-97; FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Literature”, 461 
n. 174. For the manuscript, see MAIER, Codices, 398-401; WILLIMAN and CORSANO, Early 
Provenances of Latin Manuscripts, 164-65. 

140 A, MAIER, “Eine Verfügung Johanns XXII. über die Zuständigkeit der Inquisition für 
Zaubereiprozesse”, in AFP 22 (1952), 226-46, reprt. in Ausgehendes Mittelalter 2, 59-80; 
A. BOUREAU, Le pape et les sorciers: Une consultation de Jean XXII sur la magie en 1320 
(Manuscrit B.A.V. Borghese 348) (Sources et Documents d'Histoire du Moyen Âge pub- 
liés par l’École française de Rome, 6), Rome 2004. See also I. IRIBARREN, “From Black 
Magic to Heresy: A Doctrinal Leap in the Pontificate of John XXII", in Church History 76 
(2007), 32-60. 

141 See TURLEY, “Infallibilists”, 79 and 94 n. 49; BOUREAU, Le pape et les sorciers, xvii- 
xix; C. SCHABEL “Carmelite Quodlibeta", in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: 
The Fourteenth Century, 493-543, at 517-23. All three authors regard the quodlibet as a 
shortened version of the consilium. The content of the consilium is given extensive treat- 
ment by IRIBARREN, “From Black Magic to Heresy”. 


14 See TURLEY, “An Unnoticed Quaestio", 285 n. 19. 
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vanni recycled his consultation work on poverty and marriage. The second 
factor in support of Turley’s hypothesis is that the next question in Gio- 
vanni’s Quodlibet IX q.25 moves from the speculative to the practical 
question of punishment for these activities, which was the crucial ele- 
ment of the John XXII’s consultation of 1320. Moreover, there seems to 
be some parallel between the immediately preceding question in Giovanni 
di Napoli’s Quodlibet IX q.23 on judicial procedure and a passing remark 
in the consilium of Gui Terreni." 


Boureau, however, took the opposite view to Turley. He, too, noticed 
the similarity of Giovanni's quodlibet to the 1320 questions, but he did 
not associate it with the Avignon consultation. He assumed that Gio- 
vanni's Quodlibet IX was disputed in Naples sometime after 1320. His 
reasoning was that only two of Giovanni’s thirteen Quodlibeta are dated, 
and if one starts counting two disputations a year from his arrival in 
Naples in Autumn 1317, this would probably put Quodlibet IX after 
1320." Boureau may well be correct about Giovanni's participation, but 
his explanation needs to be modified in light of what is now known about 
the dating of Giovanni’s Quodlibeta." Giovanni's thirteen quodlibetal 
disputations are roughly sequential: Quodlibeta V-VI were indubitably 
disputed during his Paris regency, and there are good grounds for thinking 
that Quodlibeta VII-VIII date to the academic year 1317-18 when Gio- 
vanni was back teaching in Naples. It is also known that Quodlibet X cer- 
tainly dates to after 1318, and, as we have seen above, several of its 


i: “Qua poena exercens tales actus sit puniendus?" GLORIEUX, La littérature quodlibé- 


tique 2, 168. 

144 GUIDO TERRENI DE PERPINIANO, Collectio, as quoted by BOUREAU, Le pape et les sor- 
ciers, 61: "Utrum autem judex debeat punire reum probatum per falsos testes quos de jure 
non potest repelle, quem tamen in veritatem scit innocentium, ut est singularis persona, 
nichil ad propositum." This remark seems connected to Giovanni's Quodlibet IX q.23 
(GLORIEUX, Za littérature quodlibétique 2, 168): *Utrum judex debeat condemnare illum 
cui crimen homicidii falso probatum est per testes quos non potuit reprobare infra termi- 
num sibi datum a judice propter reprobantium abentiam et distantiam, si constat judici tale 
crimen falso fuisse ei probatum." This question directly precedes the question on sorcery. 

145 BOUREAU, Le pape et les sorciers, xix: “Deux de ses treize quodlibets sont datables 
de sa régence à Paris. Les autres, dont le neuviéme, sont de date incertaine et peuvent avoir 
été soutenus au studium de Naples, à partir de 1318. A raison de deux séances par an, notre 
question peut fort bien étre postérieure à la consultation de 1320." 

146 What follows is based on FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Literature", 455-63. 


147 See M. MANTANOVA, “Veraciter, sed non evidenter. Due questioni quodlibetali ined- 
ite di Giovanni di Napoli sul tema della creazione", in Salesianum 61 (1999), 463-82, at 
469; FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibetal Literature", 461. Another question from Quod- 
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questions seem to place it in Avignon in 1322. Quodlibet IX thus seems to 
have taken place sometime between 1318 and 1322, and may very well 
have been disputed in Avignon, given that the date of Giovanni’s arrival 
in the papal city is unknown. 


Is there any textual evidence that Giovanni’s two quodlibetal quaes- 
tiones on the invocation of demons and the baptism of images were origi- 
nally written as a responsio for John XXII? Questions 24 and 25 of Quod- 
libet IX occupy roughly one column each in the Tortosa manuscript, and 
even put together they seem somewhat short when compared to Gio- 
vanni’s other responsiones. Moreover, Giovanni cites no authorities in his 
argumentation and shows little awareness of other consultants in his quod- 
libetal questions, thereby lacking two features that are the most distinct 
characteristics of his responsiones on marriage and poverty. Certainly, 
Giovanni di Napoli’s answer would neither have distinguished him from 
the crowd of consultants, nor would it have endeared him to John XXII. 
While Giovanni sees the invocation of demons and the baptism of images 
as signs of infidelity or heresy, they are not necessary or infallible signs, 
and therefore they do not warrant the punishment of heresy." This is 
what Boureau considers a “traditional” Dominican response, which ig- 
nores the suggestion implicit in John XXII’s questions, that is, that the 
definition of heresy should be extended to encompass an “heretical fact” 
such as the invocation or conjuration of demons and the baptism of im- 
ages. 


VI. On Papal Power: Quaestio disputata 39 


Turley cited Giovanni's quaestio on papal power'? as being a responsio 
for John XXII and dated it to 1328. ?? For the dating, Turley corrected the 


libet X is edited in C. SCHABEL, R. FRIEDMAN, and I. BALCOYIANNOPOLOU, “Peter of 
Palude and the Parisian Reaction to Durand of St. Pourçain on Future Contingents", in 
AFP 71 (2001), 183-300, at 290-92. 

148 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quodlibet IX q.24 (Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, f. 152ra): 
*Non autem videtur quod talis debet puniri ut hereticus aut infidelis... tales actus non sapi- 
unt infidelitatem per se et directe, sed solum ut signa quedam fallibilia et contingencia." 
Here I summarize the answers to both q. 24 and q. 25. 

14 TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quaestio disputata 39, ed. GRAVINA, 331-40: “Utrum Imper- 
ator et alii domini temporales quicumque sint subiecti pape quantum ad potestatem quam 
habent respectu temporalium." 

150 See TURLEY, “An Unnoticed Quaestio", 281 n. 2; FRIEDMAN, “Dominican Quodlibe- 
tal Literature", 456 n. 164. 
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Gravina edition, which states that the guaestio was disputed “in 1324, the 
year when William of Ockham and Michael of Cesena rose up against the 
Pope.” For the context, Turley may have had in mind the 1327 curial 
consultation on the Defensor pacis of Marsilius of Padua.!* The associa- 
tion has some basis, since Giovanni di Napoli’s De potestate papae can be 
found not only in Tortosa, Arch. Cap., Cód. 244, but also in BAV, Cod. 
Vat. lat. 10497, a fifteenth-century manuscript containing inter alia Gui 
Terreni’s assessment for the pope of propositions taken from the Defensor 
pacis.'® Certainly, Giovanni di Napoli's answer—that all temporal power 
is subject to the pope—would have gone down well with John XXII. 
However, no solid evidence has been offered to locate Giovanni’s ques- 
tion on papal power in Avignon with a papal audience. And indeed, 
scholarship tends to date Giovanni di Napoli's quaestio to the mid-1310s, 
during his teaching period at the University of Paris. 


VII. On Papal Provisions: Quodlibet IX q.12 


The last possible instance of a connection between John XXII and Gio- 
vanni di Napoli is a quaestio on papal provisions: “Whether canons of a 
cathedral chapter who, without intending disobedience to the pope, swear 
an oath to resist new claimants to canonries and to pursue lawful remedies 
against them, can after a papal order receive claimants without violating 


IST TOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Quaestio disputata 39, ed. GRAVINA, 331: “Sequens quaestio 
ob defensionem Sedis Apostolicae ab Auctore disputata est, occasione Guilielmi Ockam’ 
qui anno 1324 ex Thritemio lib. de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, cum Michaele de Caesenna 
contra Papam Iohannem XXII, eiusque auctoritatem insurrexit, a quo heretici sunt de- 
clarati." 

152 For which see R. SCHOLZ, Unbekannte Kirchenpolitische Streitschfrifien aus der Zeit 
Ludwigs des Bayern (1327-1354), 2 vols. (Bibliothek des Deutschen Historischen Instituts 
in Rom 9-10), Roma 1911-14, in vol. 1, 1-27 and vol. 2, 3-63. 

153 See G. GARNETT, Marsilius of Padua and the Truth of History, Oxford 2005, 22 n. 
96; J. MIETHKE, De potestate papae: Die papstliche Amtskompetenz im Widerstreit der 
politischen Theorie von Thomas von Aquin bis Wilhelm von Ockham (Spätmittelalter und 
Reformation. Neue Reihe 16), Tübingen 2000, 233 n. 714. 

154 I rely on J. DUNBABIN, A Hound of God: Pierre de la Palude and the Fourteenth 
Century Church, Oxford 1991, 83-85, who suggests that Pierre's tract on papal power, the 
second part of which dates to around October 1317, seems to be responding to the Quaes- 
tio of Giovanni di Napoli. In his edition, Magistri Petri de Palude, Ordinis praedicatorum, 
tractatus de potestate Papae : Toulouse, Bibl. de la Ville 744 (Textus et studia in historiam 
scholasticae 2), Zürich 1966, 55-56, P.T. STELLA first drew attention to the “curiose af- 
finità" between the two texts. A similar dating of Giovanni's tract to the 1310s can be 
found in KELLY, The New Solomon, 105. 
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their oath?” Turley persuasively argued on manuscript evidence that this 
text, incorporated into Quodlibet XI as quaestion 12, had been produced 
independently, perhaps as a responsio or consilium, sometime in 1332.? 
He also showed the relevance of this question to the pontificate of John 
XXII. Although he cites what he takes to be the numerous and significant 
instances of papal consultation of Giovanni di Napoli, Turley seems to 
stop just short of actually asserting that this particular responsio or consil- 
ium was written for the pope. Such caution is more than justified, espe- 
cially because the pope probably consulted Giovanni di Napoli less fre- 
quently and consequentially than previously supposed. 


Conclusion 


In this study I have reassessed the evidence of the Avignon activities of 
Giovanni Regina di Napoli during the pontificate of John XXII. What 
now of the claim that the Dominican was “one of the most influential 
theologian at the papal court"? Without a doubt it may be said that his 
writings supply an excellent testimony to the intellectual debates that 
animated the pontificate. This does not mean, however, that Giovanni was 
influential. It is true that during his sojourn at Avignon in the early 1320s 
Giovanni preached before the pope once and was consulted at least twice 
by John XXII. But he was one of many theologians consulted, and he of- 
ten said much same thing as others. Moreover, it is not clear that Gio- 
vanni's consulting work continued after he returned to Naples in 1325. At 
any rate, no consilium, quaestio or responsio mentioned in this essay had 
a demonstrable influence on the pope, as reflected either in papal annota- 
tions or official writings. One thing, then, seems certain: Giovanni di Na- 
poli's importance at the papal court of John XXII has been exaggerated. 
And this exaggeration shows just how much circumstantial evidence and 
conventional historical assumptions about Dominican-Thomist ascen- 
dancy (and Franciscan marginalization) have been relied upon to assess 
the intellectual history of the pontificate of John XXII. 
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APPENDIX 


IOANNES DE NEAPOLI, Sermo ad alloquendum papam Iohannem 
(Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. VILAA.2, ff. 65ra-66va) 


Assumpsit Ihesus Petrum et lacobum et Iohannem [Mt 17:1]. Beatus 
Gregorius in principio Pastoralis sui dicit sic: pensandum valde est, ad 
culmen quisque regiminis qualiter veniat, atque ad hoc rite perveniens, 
qualiter vivat, et bene vivens qualiter doceat.’ Quorum trium: Primum, 
scilicet, modus veniendi seu habendi respicit prelationis principium; 
secundum | autem, scilicet, modus vivendi prelationis medium; tertium 
autem, scilicet, modus docendi prelationis finem seu terminum. In quibus 
tribus, scilicet, principio, medio, et fine, integritas et perfectio omnis rei 
consistit, ut patet in principio Celi et mundi. Secundum hec tria, domine 
sancte pater, videtur mihi quod in propositis verbis tria tanguntur vestram 
exaltationem ad summi sacerdocii gradum commendantia. 


Et primum est sublimitas singularis vestre prelationis, cum dicitur As- 
sumpsit. Secundum est varietas personalis vestre condicionis cum subditur 
Petrum, et lacobum, et lohannem. Tertium est utilitas generalis nostre 
salvationis cum additur Jhesus. 


Primum istorum pertinet ad prelationis vestre principium: modus, 
scilicet, habendi vel veniendi. Non enim promovistis vosmet ipsum, sicut 
ambitiosi et symoniaci faciunt, sed /hesus vos assumpsit. Secundum au- 
tem pertinet ad prelationis vestre medium: modus, scilicet, vivendi quia in 
vivendo estis Petrus, et lacobus, et Iohannes, ut postea exponetur. Sed 
tertium pertinet ad prelationis vestre terminum quia Ihesus, qui interpre- 
tatur “salvator”, non enim nisi salutem ecclesie, cui vice Eius preestis, vos 
assumpsit. 


Quantum ad primum est sciendum quod differentia est inter ascen- 
sionem et assumptionem, quia ascensionis principium est ab intra, quan- 
doque, ut patet, in ascensu levium sursum cuius principium est eorum 
levitas seu natura que est principium motus et quietis in eo in quo est, ut 
dicitur in secundo Physicorum.) Sed assumptionis principium semper est 


! GREGORIUS MAGNUS, Regula pastoralis prol. (PL 77, 13). 

? THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.74 a.1 corp.: “Unde et secundum Phythagoricos, perfectio 
in tribus ponitur, principio, medio et fine, ut dicit in I de celo.” Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn 
De celo 1.1.4 810: “perfectum est quod habet principium, medium et finem." Cf. 
ARISTOTELES, De Celo c.1 82 (268210). 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn Physicorum II lectio 1 $5: “natura is nihil aliud est quam prin- 
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ab extra. Est enim assumptio “ab alio sumptio", sicut etiam spiritualiter ad 
statum prelationis ascendunt qui prece vel precio propriam promotionem 
procurant, contra quos Apostolus dicit ad Heb. 5[:4] Nemo sibi assumit 
honorem, sed qui vocatur a Deo. Et Gregorius in principio Pastoralis de 
talibus dicit sic: Sunt nonnulli qui per speciem regiminis gloriam affectant 
honoris... transcendere ceteros concupisciunt.. Atque ideo susceptum 
cure pastoralis officium ministrare digne tanto magis nequeunt quanto ad 
humilitatis magisterium ex sola elacione pervenerunt Unde et tales nec 
sibi nec aliis proficiunt, ut sic vere unicuique eorum dici | possit illud Gen. 
49[:4] Non crescas quia ascendisti cubile patris tui, et maculasti. Expone, 
si vis. Sed ad statum prelationis Ihesus assumit illos qui ad ipsum divina 
inspiratione perveniunt; qui, scilicet, merentur divinitus promoveri, sicut 
de beato Nicholo cantat ecclesia." Talis fuit revera vestra promotio et elec- 
tio, utpote sola divina inspiratione et non humana ambitione seu suasione 
celebrata, secundum quod de vobis habet fama publica, ut sic vere possitis 
dicere cum Ps. [88:19] Domini est assumptio nostra et sancti Israel. Vere 
enim potestis dicere quod Domini est assumptio nostra, ratione divine 
impulsionis qua eligentes viguerunt, sed sancti ratione mundane affec- 
tionis qua eligentes caruerunt, sed /srael ratione laudande intentionis 
quam electores habuerunt. 


Quantum ad primum est sciendum quod sicut in naturalibus omne 
agens assimilat sibi passum quantum potest,’ ut patet in 2 De anima et in 
fine X Metaphysicorum, sic quod debet in se prehabere similitudinem eius 
quod per actionem producitur, sic et in spiritualibus debet esse. Sed per 
electionem summi pontificis electo spiritualis potestas statim confertur, 
quod est singulare in tali electione, et si alicui alteri convenit, hoc est 
solum ex vestro privilegio. Ergo electores ad talem electionem celebran- 
dam’ a solo Spiritu Sancto moveri et impelli debent, et fuerunt moti et 
impulsi de facto secundum illud Io. 3[:6] Quod natum est ex carne, caro 


cipium motus et quietis in eo in quo est"; ARISTOTELES, Physica 2 $1 (192b21): “natura 
principium alicuius et causa movendi et quiescendi in quo est primum per se." 

^ GREGORIUS MAGNUS, Regula pastoralis I.1 (PL 77, 14B). 

5 “Juste et sancte vivendo ad honorem sacerdotii meruit promoveri divinitus." From the 
Hours of St. Nicholas. I owe this identification to Benjamin Brand. 

$ THOMAS DE AQUINO, In II Sent. d.30 q.2. a.2 corp.: “Omne agens assimilet sibi patiens 
quantum potest"; IDEM, Jn De anima II lectio 9 $7: “Agens enim assimilat sibi patiens; 
unde in fine passionis oportet passum esse simile agenti"; IDEM, /n Metaphysicorum X 
lectio 11 88. “Quia in semine vis est activa, et omne agens naturale agit ad determinatam 
speciem, quia agit sibi simile" 


7 faciendam ante celebrandam cancel. 
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est; et quod natum est ex spiritu, spiritus est, ut vere possitis dicere cum 
Ps. [26:10] Dominus assumpsit me et iterum [17:17] misit de summo et 
assumpsit me, scilicet, Deus. 


Quantum autem ad secundum est sciendum quod ministri debent se 
conformare principali domino secundum illud Eccli. X[:2], Secundum 
iudicem populi, sic et ministri eius. Sed electores summi pontificis in eli- 
gendo sunt ministri Dei qui est principalis inspirator talis electionis, ut 
predictum est. Ergo sicut Deus est sanctus, sic et ipsi debent esse sancti, id 
est, carentes in eligendo omni mundana affectione. Sanctum enim | secun- 
dum unam interpretationem idem est quod “sine terra,”* ut sic adimpleant 
illud quod Deus eis dicit Levit. XI.[:44] Sancti estote quoniam ego sanc- 
tus sum, et Ps. [17:26] dicitur cuilibet Cum sancto sanctus eris. 


Quantum autem ad tertium est sciendum quod sicut se habet princip- 
ium ad conclusiones in speculabilibus, sic se habet finis ad ea que sunt ad 
finem in moralibus, ut dicitur in primo Ethicorum.’ Sed in speculabilibus 
ex falso principio sequitur falsa conclusio: “parvus enim error in prin- 
cipio, magnus fit in fine”, ut dicitur in principio De celo.'° Ergo supposito 
malo fine oportet quod sit mala volitio eius quod est ad finem; ut igitur 
electio canonica quecumque rite celebretur, oportet quod finis intentus ab 
electoribus sit bonus ut, scilicet, in eligendo solum Deum ut finem respi- 
ciant; et maxime in electione summi pontificis qui est in terris Dei vi- 
carius, quod innuitur cum dicitur /srael, qui interpretur uno modo, “videns 
Deum," ut sic de quolibet electore possit dicit illud Io. Primo[:47] Ecce 
vir israelita in quo dolus non est. Dolosus enim elector est qui in elec- 
tione, que est opus maxime divinum Deum, quem extra eligendo preten- 
dit, intra non intendit. Et hoc de primo principali. 


Quantum autem ad secundum principale est sciendum quod vos estis 
Petrus seu Petri successor, id est, quantum ad aspectum illustratus verita- 


* ANONYMUS, Meditatio in orationem dominicam (PL 149, 571C): *ut sic in nobis no- 
men tuum sanctum sit, sine terra et purum"; see also HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE, Adnotati- 
unculae elucidatoriae in Joelem prophetam (PL 175, 368B): “Unde et illud sanctum dici- 
tur, quod sine terra fit, et a terra elevatur." 

? Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Iallae q.57 a.4 corp.: “In humanis autem actibus se habent 
fines sicut principia in speculativis"; IDEM, Jn Ethicorum 1.1.1: “Ad rationem philoso- 
phiam, cuius est considerare... ordinem principiorum adinvicem ad conclusiones... sic ergo 
moralis philosophiae... proprium est considerare operationes humanas secundum quod sunt 
ordinatae adinvicem et ad finem." 

10 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De ente et essentia c.1: “Quia parvus error in principio magnus 
est in fine, secundum philosophum in I celi et mundi"; ARISTOTELES, De celo 1.5 (271b8- 
13). 
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tis cognitione. Et Jacobus, id est, quantum ad effectum adornatus sanctita- 
tis perfectione, et Johannes quantum ad affectum inflammatus caritatis 
dilectione. 


Quantum ad primum horum est sciendum quod Petrus interpretatur, 
uno modo, “agnoscens” et revera dici potest quod vos estis Petrus, id est, 
divinorum et humanorum sapientie illustratus, ut omnibus est satis mani- 
festum. Et multum erat rationabile quod domini cardinales in!! ecclesia 
talem in capud eligerent quia sicut dicit Gregorius in principio Pastoralis: 
Nulla ars doceri presumitur nisi intenta prius meditatione discatur; ab 
imperitis ergo pastorale magisterium qua temeritate suscipitur quando 
ars est artium regimen animarum. Quis autem cogitationum vulnera oc- 
cultiora esse nesciat | vulneribus viscerum? Et tamen sepe qui nequaquam 
spiritualia precepta cognoverunt cordis se medicos confiteri non metuun, 
dum qui pigmentorum vim nesciunt videri medici carnis erubescunt.? Et 
ideo propter vestram sapientiam de vobis intelligi potest illud Mt. 16[:16- 
18] Petrus dixit: Tu es Christus filius dei vivi. Et respondens Ihesus, dixit 
ei: Beatus es Symon Bariona, quia caro et sanguis non revelavit tibi, sed 
pater meus qui est in celis. Et ego tibi? dico quod tu est petrus et super 
hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam. 


Quantum autem ad secundum est sciendum quod hoc secundum se- 
quitur ex primo. Illustratus enim cognitione veritatis divine quantum est 
ex parte talis cognitionis est quantum ad effectum adornatus perfectione 
sanctitatis. Et ratio est: quia sacra scriptura comparatur speculo, iuxta illud 
Sap. 7[:26] Candor est lucis eterne, et speculum sine macula Dei maiesta- 
tis, et ymago bonitatis illius. Sed in speculo respiciens purgat, si prudens 
est: si quid est in eo turpe seu sordidum, si potest. Ergo et sacra doctrina 
est purgativa vicii quod animam fedat et deturpat. Hoc est quod dicit 
Ieronimus in Epistola ad Demetriadem virginem: Utere lectione divina 
vice speculi, feda corrigendo, pulcra conservando, et pulcriora faciendo, 
scriptura enim speculum est feda ostendens et corrigi docens." Et 
Gregorius in secundo Moralium capitulum primo dicit sic: Scriptura sacra 
mentis oculis quasi speculum quoddam opponitu, ut «ibi» interna nostra 
facies videatur. Ibi enim feda, ibi pulcra nostra conspicimus. Ibi sentimus 


!! quod ante in del. 
? GREGORIUS MAGNUS, Regula pastoralis 1.1 (PL 77, 14A). 
B dico ante tibi cancel. 


^ Apparently not in Jerome's Epistle 130 but see the same attribution in THOMAS 
HIBERNICUS, Manipulus florum, “Scriptura Sacra R”, at http://info.wlu.ca/~wwwhist/fac- 
ulty/cnighman/MFedition/index.html 
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quantum proficimus, quantumve a profectu distamus.? Ergo illustratus 
quantum ad aspectum agnitione veritatis sancte scripture est, etiam ador- 
natus quantum ad effectum sanctitatis perfectione, quantum est ex parte 
talis cognitionis, utpote carens in opere suo culpe infectionis quod ex- 
primit nomen lacobi, qui interpretatur “subplantator”, scilicet, vitiorum. 
Et ideo quia rem habetis, conformet | nomini: dici de vobis potest illud 
Gen. 27[:36] Juste vocatum est nomen eius lacob, subplantavit enim, scili- 
cet, vitia et peccata, et illud Ps. 134[:4] Jacob eligit sibi dominus, scilicet, 
in suum vicarium supra totam ecclesiam suam. 


Quantum autem ad tertium est sciendum quod hoc tertium etiam se- 
quitur ex primo. Scriptura enim sacra multum frequenter ad Dei dilec- 
tionem inducit, iuxta illud ad Ro. 13[:10] Plenitudo legis est dilectio; 
prima ad Thi. primo[:5] dicitur: finis precepti est caritas in corde puro et 
conscientia bona, et fide non ficta. Et Augustinus dicit in Libro de laudi- 
bus caritatis: Tene caritatem, ubi pendent omnia <...> Quod enim in 
scripturis intelligis caritas patet, «in eo> quod in scripturis non intelligis 
caritas latet. Ille igitur tenet quod latet et quod patet in divinis sermonibus 
qui caritatem servat in moribus. Et ratio utriusque predictorum in 
secundo et tertio membro potest esse: quia verbum sacre scripture est 
quedam participata similitudo verbi divini et eterni, quod est omnium fac- 
tivum, iuxta illud Io. primo[:3] Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine ipso 
factum est nichil, et est inspirans amorem, qui est Spiritus Sanctus, ut pa- 
tet per Augustinum IX De Trinitate." Et idcirco illustratus notitia sacre 
scripture, quantum est ex parte talis noticie, est decoratus sanctitatis per- 
fectione et inflammatus caritatis dilectione, quod tangitur cum dicitur Jo- 
hannem, qui interpretatur “in quo est gratia”, que secundum quosdam est 
idem quod caritas, quia carisma a quo secundum eos videtur sumptum 
esse nomine caritatis grece dicitur, "gratia" latine, vel secundum commu- 
nem doctrinam habet annexam inseparabiliter caritatem, ut de vobis veri- 
ficari possit illud primo Machab. 13[:54] Vidit Symon, qui interpretatur 
"obediens," set Christus qui factus est obediens usque ad mortem ut dici- 
tur Phil. 2[:8], et Johannem quod «fortis» vir prelii esset, contra vitia seu 
hostes ecclesie, et posuit eum ducem virtutum universarum, id est, totius 


'S Exact quotation in THOMAS HIBERNICUS, Manipulus florum, “Scriptura Sacra AI" 
based on GREGORIUS MAGNUS, Moralia in Iob II.1 (PL 75, 553C): "Ibi sentimus quantum 
proficimus, ibi a provectu quam longe distamus.” 

16 AUGUSTINUS, Sermo 350 (PL 39, 1534). 

U Cf THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.43 a.5 ad 2: "Filius autem est verbum, non 
qualecumque, sed spirans amorem, unde Augustinus dicit in IX libro de Trinitate: verbum 
quod insinuare intendimus, cum amore notitia est." 
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ecclesie. Et hoc de secundo principali. 


Quantum autem ad tertium principale [66va] est sciendum quod in re- 155 
bus perfectis idem est principium et finis, ut patet in figura circulari. Ergo 
Ihesus, qui interpretatur "salvator", vos assumpsit in summum pontificem 
propter salutem ecclesie sue, cui preestis, ut de hoc exponatur et veri- 
ficetur illud Mt. 1[:21], Vocabis nomen eius Ihesum: ipse enim salvum 
faciet, scilicet, per vos, populum suum a peccatis eorum qui cum Patre et 160 
Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat et cet. 


LA VISION BÉATIFIQUE, QUESTION DISPUTÉE 
À LA COUR PONTIFICALE D’ AVIGNON ? 


CHRISTIAN TROTTMANN 


Be des choses ont été écrites sur la controverse de la vision béatifi- 
que déclenchée par Jean XXII et nous devons reconnaitre notre part 
de responsabilité en ce domaine, espérant avoir montré que cette dispute 
avait embrasé toute la chrétienté de l’époque et non la seule cour pontifi- 
cale dans ses antagonismes avec les opposants du pape réunis autour de 
l’empereur. Prenant un peu de hauteur on peut dire que le roi de France 
tenta dans ce conflit de faire jouer un rôle d’arbitre entre les deux pou- 
voirs pontifical et impérial au studium dont sa capitale royale abritait le 
plus beau fleuron, du moins en matière de théologie : l’Université de Pa- 
ris. Ce n’est pas le moindre mérite d’Isabel Iribarren qui semble toutefois 
y ignorer mon édition du Quodlibet de Guiral Ot et son introduction re- 
montant déjà à 2001, que d’avoir dans son article de 2006 attiré de nou- 
veau à sa manière l’attention sur cet épisode. Elle y voit un antagonisme 
entre ce qu’elle appelle le magistère qu’elle considère comme relevant des 
théologiens et l’autorité du pape qu’ils auraient voulue limitée au domaine 
juridique’. Le fait est que la situation était alors particulière puisque c'était 
un vieux juriste, élu d’ailleurs comme pape de transition et qui au terme 
d’un règne qui avait duré plus longtemps que prévu se mélait de théologie. 
Mais est-il légitime de conclure pour autant que cette controverse a mar- 
qué le début d’un discrédit jeté durablement sur l’autorité du pape en ma- 
tière de théologie ? Le rôle même joué par Benoit XII dans la résolution 
de la crise et la définition de la doctrine catholique suffirait à prouver le 
contraire. Mais nous l’avons assez montré ailleurs. Nous voudrions ici 
revenir sur la part prise par la cour pontificale d’ Avignon dans la discus- 
sion doctrinale aboutissant à la définition de la doctrine catholique de la 
vision béatifique. Il ne nous semble pas indifférent que ce soit à Avignon 


! I, IRIBARREN, « Theological Authority at the Papal Court in Avignon: The Beatific Vi- 
sion Controversy », dans La vie culturelle, intellectuelle et scientifique à la cour des papes 
d'Avignon, éd. J. HAMESSE (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 28), Turnhout 2006, 298 : 
« As the magisterium saw it, the pope had the juridical power, but not the theological ex- 
pertise, to impose a doctrinal decision... To their profound irritation however, the pope 
refused to wield the first and had the presomptuousness of appropriating the second ». 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 677-700 
© BREPOLS ® PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.1.100994 
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et d’ailleurs plus précisément à Pont-sur-Sorgues qu’aient eu lieu les ulti- 
mes discussions qui conduisirent à cette définition. 


(1) Avignon au cœur de la dispute : sur les modalités diverses 
sous Jean XXII de la dispute en Avignon et ses liens avec les 
principales discussions théologiques sur la vision béatifique 


Tout d’abord, si nous voulons comprendre quels furent les acteurs de la 
dispute de la vision béatifique à la cour pontificale d'Avignon, il ne faut 
pas limiter notre examen à la seule curie et au seul genre de la question 
disputée. C’est par des sermons qu’elle éclate, et bien des opinions s’ex- 
priment à travers ce genre oratoire. Certes, le pape lui-même fait la diffé- 
rence entre les genres et affirme qu’à plusieurs reprises, c’est sous la for- 
me de question disputée que le sujet qu’il avait proposé aux théologiens 
fut examiné en curie’. Toutefois la frontière des genres est poreuse à 
l'époque. Ainsi nous voyons le pape produire en chaire ses premières lis- 
tes d'autorité et un bon exemple est encore donné par le dernier sermon de 
Guillaume d'Alnwick. En face du troisiéme point de ce sermon édité par 
M. Dykmans, celui-ci remarque que le scribe a écrit en marge précisément 
le mot Questio’. Qui plus est, le sermon dans son ensemble ne paraît guère 
rédigé pour émouvoir, mais bien plus proche du genre de la dispute sco- 
lastique. Aux sermons s'ajoutent des traités et des lettres envoyés en curie, 
le plus souvent au pape et à sa demande, voire pour certains rédigés sur 
place, et nous songeons en particulier aux volumineux traités de Jacques 
Fournier, futur Benoit XII. La cour d'Avignon apparait ainsi comme 
l'épicentre de la discussion théologique sur la vision béatifique. Cela dit, 


? Ioannes PAPA XXII, « Lettre au roi Philippe VI de Valois du 18 novembre 1333 », 
dans CUP 2, 426-27 n? 978 : « Cum autem hanc questionem beatus Augustinus interdum 
in scriptis suis reputaverit valde dubiam, et circa eam variasse dicatur, et nedum ipse, sed 
et multi doctores alii circa istam materiam variant: propter hoc, ut veritas possit melius 
aperiri, nos interdum in nostris sermonibus mentionem habuimus, non proferendo verbum 
de nostro capite, sed dicta Scripure sacre et sanctorum precipue illorum quorum scripture 
ab ecclesia sunt recepte, multique tam cardinales quam alii coram nobis et alibi in suis 
sermonibus pro et contra de ista materia sunt locuti, et nedum in sermonibus, immo publi- 
ce prelatis ac magistris in theologia presentibus est in curia pluries questio huiusmodi, ut 
sic plenius posset inveniri veritas, disputata ». 

? M. DYKMANS, « Le dernier sermon de Guillaume d’Alnwick », dans AFH 63 (1970), 
266 : « Siles deux premiers points du sermon et le début du troisiéme (édité en entier plus 
loin), sont déjà remplis d'accolades au point de ne plus émouvoir personne, le troisiéme se 
mue en une pure dissertation scolastique. Une question est posée, et le scribe le fait remar- 
quer en mettant en marge le mot Questio, celle de savoir si les âmes saintes, dépouillées de 
leurs corps, ont la vision de gloire de la divine essence: ‘Utrum anime... habeant... visio- 
nem' ». 
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il est clair que ces traités ou lettres arrivent des quatre coins de l’Europe. 
À Naples par exemple, le roi Robert d’Anjou en personne rédige un traité 
sur la question et l’adresse au pape qui lui a d’ailleurs fait parvenir un re- 
cueil d’autorités en faveur de la vision différée. Dans cette même ville, le 
dominicain Jean de Naples dispute une question sur le sujet précis posé 
par Jean XXII dès juin 1332. C’est au même moment qu’un autre domini- 
cain, Armand de Belvézer, prononce en curie, nous y reviendrons, un 
cours sur ce même thème qu'il rédige sous forme de deux questions. Voi- 
là un premier cas de question rédigée, et sans doute, nous le verrons, dis- 
putée en curie sur la vision béatifique. Au méme moment, c'est encore à 
Avignon que le patriarche d'Alexandrie, Jean d' Aragon adresse sa lettre 
trés critique au pape. Il est vrai qu'à la cour de Baviére on ne dispute pas 
vraiment la question, puisque l'activité principale des franciscains schis- 
matiques réfugiés auprès de l'empereur se limite à relever dans les ser- 
mons du pape des listes de propositions susceptibles d'étre condamnées 
lors d'un concile qui devrait se réunir pour le déposer. C'est pourtant éga- 
lement d'une terre d'empire qu’arrive en Avignon le traité du prêtre du 
nom d'Ulrich appartenant à l'ordre teutonique. Il est clair que l'université 
de Paris prend part à la discussion : ainsi, dés décembre 1332, un maître 
dominicain y dispute un quodlibet où il attaque vigoureusement l'opinion 
du pape. L'événement est relaté par deux bacheliers qui lui sont au 
contraire favorables. L'un est carme et adressera son traité orné d'une 
miniature qui le représente offrant son travail ad pedem scabellum. C'est 
ce qui permet d'identifier son Ordre à défaut de son identité exacte. Ar- 
naud de Clermont, quant à lui, est franciscain et s'il eut à adresser son 
commentaire des Sentences en curie, c'est à Benoit XII peu aprés la bulle 
Benedictus Deus. Mais un autre rebondissement eut lieu fin 1333 dans la 
capitale royale où Guiral Ot, général des franciscains qui soutint à son 
tour une question de quodlibet se vit convoquer devant les théologiens qui 
examinaient deux questions s'y rapportant. Le frére mineur a été long- 
temps pris pour un partisan de la thése du pape et méme accusé par cer- 
tains comme Ockham d'avoir interdit qu'on prêchât l'opinion inverse. 
Nous avons montré que sa position était plus subtile qu'il n'y parait et 
plutót opposée à l'opinion de Jacques Fournier sur l'augmentation de la 
vision au jugement dernier. Nous reviendrons sur le contexte de ces ten- 
sions entre Paris et Avignon à la fin de 1333. 


(2) Deux disputes sous forme de question 
à la cour d'Avignon 


Ayant mis ici rapidement en évidence, la multiplicité des genres relatifs à 
la dispute de la vision béatifique — traités, sermons, lettres, questions et 
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leur convergence vers Avignon — il convient de revenir sur les principales 
composantes de la dispute et les moments où elle prit explicitement la 
tournure de questions disputées. Allons d’abord aux mentions les plus 
explicites : dans son traité édité par M. Dykmans, et rédigé durant l’été 
1333, le cardinal Annibal de Ceccano fait état d’une dispute qu’il vient de 
tenir en curie en présence de Pierre Roger, futur Clément VI, et où Pierre 
Desmaisons, Général des Carmes aurait fait office de répondant. Celui-ci 
allait être nommé par le chapitre de Pentecôte 1333 tenu à Nîmes, en rem- 
placement de Raoul O’Kelly démis à la satisfaction du pape à la suite de 
ses abus et des diffamations le concernant ainsi que des rixes scandaleuses 
intervenues peu de temps auparavant dans le couvent. Il s’agit probable- 
ment de la même dispute publique que celle mentionnée par Jean Rubei 
de Clarano dans son sermon du dimanche de la Passion de 1333. Voilà 
d’ailleurs encore un sermon qui prend des allures de question disputée. 
Rappelons-en le contexte supputé par M. Dykmans. Le prieur irlandais 
des Carmes a dû se prononcer contre l’opinion du pape, voire la déclarer 
hérétique. Il s’en est suivi un envoi de libelles dont on retrouve une trace 
dans les questions de quodlibet soutenues par un autre Carme, probable- 
ment en Angleterre où il vient de rentrer après son enseignement parisien 
vers 1330. Nous avons là un autre témoin du retentissement des disputes 
de la Curie, et il ne sera pas inintéressant d’en rappeler le contenu : 
Ut scriptum est mihi de curia, sunt aliqui dicentes quod probabiliter 
possunt teneri articuli qui sequuntur:... Ante resurrectionem et 
iudicium finale de lege communi anime non habebunt visionem fa- 
cialem et immediatam divinitatis, de qua loquitur Apostolus : Tunc 
facie ad faciem.... Tunc fides totaliter non evacuabitur ab animis pur- 
gatis, sed visio Dei erit immediata [/ire : mediata] et quodammodo 


specularis.... Merces, que est visio, promittitur suppositis tantum et 
non ipsis animabus”. 


Ce témoignage est important car il atteste du retentissement des dispu- 
tes tenues en curie jusqu'à Londres, ou Oxford, alors que les universités 
anglaises semblent rester relativement en retrait par rapport au róle que 
jouera Paris. Qui plus est, la critique de John Baconthorpe vise avec préci- 
sion les théses théologiques des partisans du pape? qui s'inspirant de la 


^ JOANNES BACONTHORPE, In II Sent. d.18 q.1, dans Qvaestiones in quatuor libros Sen- 
tentiarum & Quodlibetales 1, ed. A.R.P. Io. Chrysostomo MARASCA, Cremona 1618, 576, 
cité par M. DYKMANS, « Jean XXII et les carmes », dans Carmelus 17 (1970), 156-57. 


5 DYKMANS, « Jean XXII et les carmes », 157, prétextant de considérations sur la persis- 
tance de la foi chez les âmes séparées que Lutterell réfute explicitement, suggère que ce- 
lui-ci ne serait pas visé par Baconthorpe, contrairement à ce que pensait B.F.M. Xiberta. 
De fait ce ne sont pas les théses propres au chancelier oxfordien qui sont plus spécialement 
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noétique scotiste, concédaient aux âmes séparées des saints une vision 
claire de la divinité, mais encore médiatisée et donc inférieure à la vision 
définitive et faciale qui devait, elle, être sans intermédiaire et réservée au 
seul jugement dernier. Nous reviendrons en détail sur cette ligne de défen- 
se du pape. Pour l’heure il nous intéresse de constater qu’au moment mé- 
me où le carme Jean Rubei de Clarano prononce un sermon favorable au 
pape dont nous avions évoqué la lourdeur, celui qui va devenir général du 
Carmel, Pierre Desmaisons, fait figure d’opposant dans une dispute menée 
par le principal défenseur de la thèse pontificale, le Cardinal Annibal de 
Ceccano et le général des Carmes ne sera vraiment réhabilité que sous 
Benoît XII. Cependant, parmi les théologiens Anglais de l’Ordre restés ou 
retournés au pays, on résiste à une théologie d’inspiration scotiste favora- 
ble à la thèse de Jean XXII sur la vision différée. 


Le cardinal Annibal de Ceccano apparaît comme le chef de file du 
parti des défenseurs du pape, récompensé d’ailleurs de nombreuses fa- 
veurs. De la question disputée publiquement par le cardinal, nous n’avons 
malheureusement pas la recension qu’il dit à plusieurs reprises préparer 
dans le texte édité par M. Dykmans. Toutefois, à partir de ce texte et de 
celui de la lettre de John Lutterell, nous pouvons par recoupements, re- 
constituer quelques éléments de sa contribution doctrinale. Ainsi, la ligne 
de défense du pape avancée par Ceccano ne s’en tient pas comme nous 
l’avions d’abord cru à un refus réactionnaire des subtilités noétiques de la 
scolastique et à un retour à la seule lettre de l'Écriture?. Cette stratégie est 
bien là au cœur du traité inachevé édité par M. Dykmans, mais à 
l’occasion de la réfutation d’une ultime série d’autorités avancée par le 
parti adverse, l’on peut peut-être reconstituer quelques éléments de la dis- 
cussion doctrinale. Il s’agit de la vision du Christ assis dans la gloire de 
Dieu qu’eut saint Étienne juste avant son martyre. Le cardinal renvoie à 
une distinction antérieure qui semble avoir fait partie du texte lacunaire, 
mais ne nous est pas parvenue. Il distingue en fait au $360 de son traité 
inachevé entre quatre formes de visions de Dieu dont trois sont médiati- 
sées et seule, la dernière, est immédiate”. Les trois visions, corporelle, spi- 


en ligne de mire, mais bien l’ensemble de celles qui pouvaient être professées au début de 
l’année 1333 en Avignon par les partisans du pape. Nous reviendrons plus loin sur les liens 
de solidarité entre eux. 

$ C. TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique des disputes scolastiques à sa définition par Benoit 
XII (Bibliothèque des Écoles Françaises d’Athènes et de Rome 289), Rome 1995, 502-22. 

7 HANNIBALDUS DE CECCANO, Traité, ed. M. DYKMANS, dans Pour et contre Jean XXII 
en 1333, deux traités avignonnais sur la vision béatifique (Studi e testi 274), Citta de Vati- 
cano 1975, 161-62: « Nec auctoritas duodecima, Act. 7, aliquid pro eis concludit, qua 
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rituelle (c’est-à-dire imaginative) ou purement intellectuelle, sont distin- 
guées dans l'esprit du traité De Genesi ad litteram XII d'Augustin. Le 
cardinal envisage d'abord que saint Étienne ait pu voir le corps glorieux 
du Christ à travers la vision corporelle de quelque nuée céleste (1). À 
moins qu'il ne s'agisse d'une vision spiritualis (2), c’est-à-dire médiatisée 
par des images dont l'origine peut aussi bien être l'abstraction qu'une ré- 
vélation émanant de Dieu. Le cas le plus intéressant est celui (3) d'une 
vision purement intellectuelle, dénuée de toute espéce sensible, mais mé- 
diatisée par une espéce intellectuelle : elle n'en serait pas moins évidente, 
mais non intuitive, ni donc béatifique. Le terme intuitiva semble pris ici 
au sens scotiste, par opposition à abstractiva. Or cette modalité d'une vi- 
sion intellectuelle claire mais encore médiatisée par quelque espéce est 
précisément celle qui se retrouve, attribuée aux âmes séparées des saints, 
chez les principaux maîtres anglais défenseurs du pape: John Lutterell, 
mais aussi Gautier de Chatton et Guillaume d'Alnwick. Ce sont eux qui 
proposeront la principale contribution doctrinale, du moins du point de 
vue de la réflexion scolastique (et non de l'accumulation d'autorités et de 
leur exégèse). Il nous faudra donc y revenir en détail. Pour l'heure et afin 
d'en finir avec le passage concerné du cardinal de Ceccano, notons qu'en 
bon connaisseur de la tradition scolastique et thomiste en particulier il 
envisage une quatrième solution où Étienne, en une extase comparable à 
celle de Paul, aurait bénéficié par une gráce exceptionnelle d'une vision 
intellectuelle immédiate entendons de la divinité méme du Christ. Ce n'est 
pas le lieu d'entrer ici dans le détail des difficultés posées par les rapports 
entre vision béatifique et connaissance de Dieu dans l'extase". Pour 
l'heure, contentons-nous de constater qu'un tel rapt donnant accés avant le 
jugement dernier, et méme dés cette vie à une vision faciale de Dieu reste 
pour le cardinal comme pour Thomas une exception. Lui, entend s'in- 
téresser à la « loi commune » régissant le sort des âmes. 


dicebat beatus Stephanus: ‘Ecce video gloriam Dei et lesum stantem a dextris virtutis Dei’. 
Ut enim supra visum est, cum de visione distingueretur, haec visio potuit esse vel corpora- 
lis, quia in aliqua nube lucida, ad modum caeli formata, vidit Christum in corpore glorioso; 
vel spiritualis, per imagines corporum et revelationes et abstractiones in Deum suorum 
spirituum, secundum modum tactum per Augustinum, XII Super Genesim ad litteram; vel 
fuit visio intellectualis sine omni specie sensibili, mediante tamen specie intellectuali; et 
haec visio fuit evidens, sed non intuitiva et beatifica; vel potuit esse visio intellectualis 
inmediata et tunc fuit gratia specialis. Nos autem quaerimus legem communem et non 
gratiam singularem; prout haec latius declarata fuerunt in sermone quem hoc anno fecimus 
de beato Stephano ». 

* [I nous plait de renvoyer à ce sujet aux travaux excellents de B. FAES DE MOTTONI, en 
particulier Figure e motivi della contemplazione nelle teologie medievali, Firenze 2007. 
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Trois remarques s’imposent encore. Le cardinal renvoie à un sermon 
prononcé pour la saint Étienne, et donc fin 1332 où il dût exposer ses dis- 
tinctions perdues sur les différentes formes de vision. Signalons aussi que 
nous trouvons quelques lignes plus loin toute une discussion sur le thème 
de la persistance où non de la foi dans les âmes séparées des saints si elles 
ne sont pas entrées dans la béatitude ultime, attestant si cela était nécessai- 
re, que la question reste liée à celle de la présence d’un medium dans la 
vision. Mais surtout, il semble que le cardinal soit revenu à plusieurs re- 
prises sur cette question du medium dans la vision de Dieu, comme le 
suggère un passage de la lettre de John Lutterell. 


Rappelons le texte et son contexte. Il s’agit de la lettre de John Lutte- 
rell éditée par Hoffmann, à partir du manuscrit de Cambridge, University 
Library, Ms. li.II.10, sur lequel se trouvent également les questions dis- 
putées du dominicain Armand de Belvézer. Il semble probable qu'à la 
demande du maître du Sacré Palais, Lutterell ait voulu lui faire parvenir ce 
qu'il avait pu dire au cours d'une question disputée. Il s'agirait d’après ce 
qu'A. Maier entend lire entre les lignes de la lettre, de la seconde au 
moins des discussions de ce genre auxquelles Lutterell avait pu assister en 
curie’. Toutefois, si l'on regarde de plus près les thèmes des deux ques- 
tions évoquées", elles correspondent précisément à celles de Belvézer, 
éditées sur le méme manuscrit et probablement disputées en curie, sans 
doute à l'occasion de son cours comme maitre du Sacré Palais. Il semble 
simplement que Lutterell rappelle à propos de la seconde question (celle 
de Belvézer, portant précisément sur la comparaison des visions de Dieu 
avant et aprés le jugement dernier), une position qu'il avait tenue dés la 
premiére question (portant sur le caractére facial ou non de la vision des 
âmes séparées des saints). Selon notre hypothèse minimaliste, les ques- 
tions disputées auxquelles a participé Lutterell seraient tout simplement 
celles tenues en présence de plusieurs cardinaux et sans doute de bien 
d'autres théologiens de la cour pontificale par Belvézer à l'occasion de 
son cours comme maître du Sacré Palais. Elles ont pu se tenir au second 


? A. MAIER, « Zu einigen Disputationen aus dem Visio-streit », dans Ausgehendes Mit- 
telalter: gesammelte Aufsátze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jarhunderts 3, hrsg. v. A. 
PARAVICINI BAGLIANI (Storia e letteratura 138), Roma 1977, 418. 


 [oANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. F. HOFFMANN, dans Die Schrif- 
ten des Oxforder Kanzlers Johannes Lutterell, Leipzig 1959, 108 : « Utrum vero ista visio 
Dei sit eadem visio cum visione, quam hi prius habuerunt, sed perfectior, de hoc in prima 
disputatione pro me dicebatur quod non, quia, si sic, tum visio illa ultima habita in certo 
gradu et certa proportione se haberet respectu visionis, ut habetur «ante» sententie ultime 
executionem ». 
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semestre de 1332 ou au premier de 1333, où la présence de Belvézer est 
attestée en curie (sauf cinq semaines aux vacances d’été 1333). La lettre 
de Lutterell a forcément été rédigée avant que Ceccano qu’il appelle enco- 
re cardinalem Neapolitanum ne reçoive le titre de cardinal évêque de 
Frascati qui lui vaudra ensuite la désignation de Tusculanus, donc en tout 
état de cause avant le 19 février 1333. Il est donc probable que cette dis- 
pute a eu lieu vers la fin 1332, à un moment d’ailleurs où l’on sait que la 
résistance dominicaine à l’opinion du pape s’organisait en Avignon et au- 
delà. La question disputée par Jean de Naples date, nous l’avons vu de la 
fin 1332. Dès décembre 1332, on sait qu’un maître dominicain attaque 
l’opinion du pape avec une certaine virulence à l’occasion d’une question 
de quodlibet tenue à Paris. Pour la sainte Lucie (le 13), un Dominicain la 
critique en chaire à Avignon, provoquant les répliques d’un franciscain le 
21 décembre et celle du cardinal de Ceccano pour la saint Etienne (26 dé- 
cembre). Tout cela donc a quelques jours du sermon de Thomas Waleys 
qui « mettra le feu aux poudres », le 3 janvier suivant et bien avant le trai- 
té de Durand de Saint-Pourgain qui arrivera en Avignon au printemps. Si 
donc notre hypothèse est exacte, cette dispute compte parmi les répon- 
dants du maître dominicain un des plus éminents partisans du pape, le 
chancelier oxfordien John Lutterell. Nous avons donc des témoignages 
indubitables de deux questions disputées : l’une par Belvézer probable- 
ment fin 1332 et l’autre, cette fois par Ceccano au premier trimestre de 
1333 et dont nous avons vu que les répondants ne sont autres que Pierre 
Roger, futur Clément VI, et celui qui sera élu dans les semaines qui sui- 
vent général des Carmes, Pierre Desmaisons. 


(3) Pour et contre Jean XXII : les principaux 
arguments théologiques de la dispute 


Il n’est nullement exclu que d’autres disputes aient pu avoir lieu en curie. 
Ce qui est clair en tout cas est une certaine solidarité constatable dans 
chacun des deux camps. Contre l’opinion du pape, les horizons sont nom- 
breux : nous avons déjà évoqué outre les franciscains schismatiques, le roi 
Robert d’ Anjou, les patriarches d’Alexandrie, un prêtre de l’ordre teutoni- 
que du nom d’Ulrich, le général des Carmes, le Cardinal Jacques Fournier 
et la plupart des maîtres dominicains dont le maître du Sacré Palais. C’est 
parmi eux que la résistance s’organisera, en particulier parmi les maîtres 
parisiens. Mais il nous faut surtout insister sur la solidarité entre les parti- 
sans du pape. Il semble qu'ils reconnaissent en Ceccano leur chef de file 
comme le laisse supposer la remarque déjà relevée chez Lutterell. Dans ce 
méme camp, il faut mentionner plusieurs autres maitres d'Oxford, en par- 
ticulier les franciscains Gautier de Chatton et méme un rallié de dernière 
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minute comme Alnwick, mais encore d’autres frères mineurs et en parti- 
culier le général de leur ordre, Guiral Ot, siégeant lors du procès contre 
Thomas Waleys et Durand de Saint-Pourgain. On trouve aussi à leurs có- 
tés dans cette besogne, le carme Jean Rubei de Clarano que nous avons vu 
précher en faveur du pape. Ainsi, les arguments contre Waleys occupent- 
ils une place importante dans le traité de Ceccano comme aussi dans le 
quodlibet soutenu a Paris par Guiral Ot qui a pu utiliser ses notes du pro- 
cés. Nous avons vu également quelques exemples du retentissement théo- 
logique de la dispute en curie hors d’Avignon, jusqu’a Oxford, Paris ou 
Naples notamment. 


Nous voudrions maintenant rappeler l’essentiel du contenu doctrinal 
de la dispute en allant a l’essentiel des arguments de chacun des deux 
camps, au risque bien sûr de laisser de côté des pans entiers de 
l’argumentation. 


(a) Rappel des principaux éléments doctrinaux avancés par les 
partisans du pape 


Du côté du pape nous avions distingué deux lignes de défense. Il s’avère 
qu’elles sont plus unies que nous ne le croyions au départ. La première, 
initiée par le pape et largement mise en œuvre par le Cardinal de Ceccano 
consiste à revenir aux textes de l’Écriture et des Pères. Il s'agit bien d'une 
stratégie théologique, voire de légitimation dans ce domaine et l’on se 
souvient qu’au plus fort de la crise, le pape s’en explique auprès du roi de 
France dans sa lettre du 18 novembre 1333 reproduite dans le Cartulaire 
de l’Université de Paris''. Gardons-nous de mal interpréter ce rapport très 
prudent aux autorités scripturaires et patristiques. Une illusion rétrospecti- 
ve pourrait nous le faire prendre pour un progressisme évangélique. Nous 
remarquions naguère qu’il s’agit d’un refus ou au moins d’un contourne- 
ment de la discussion scolastique. Cela semble patent, du moins chez 
Ceccano. De la part du pape, il s’agit simplement d’une démarche de pru- 
dence : il rappelle ici au roi qu’il n’a rien affirmé de son chef. S’il est in- 
tervenu comme théologien privé, c’est pour rouvrir la question de la vi- 
sion des âmes séparées avant et lors du jugement dernier, mais nullement 


!! [OANNES PAPA XXII, « Lettre au roi Philippe VI de Valois du 18 novembre 1333 », 
dans CUP 2, 427 : « Et quia, fili dilectissime, forsan tibi dicitur quod nos non sumus in 
theologia magister ; audi quid unus sapiens dicat : *Non quis, inquit, sed quid dicat intendi- 
te’. Utinam, fili, sicut et alias meminimus nos scripsisse, vellet audire, que in nostris ser- 
monibus diximus, regia celsitudo, et ut superius prediximus, unum verbum de capite nos- 
tro nos non protulisse reperies, sed que vel Christus vel apostoli vel sancti patres et docto- 
res ecclesie protulerunt ». 
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pour prendre personnellement parti en faveur d’une thèse. Mieux, en s’en 
tenant ainsi à l'Écriture et aux Pères, il pourrait reprendre légitimement la 
main par un recours direct aux autorités sans passer par la dispute. Sa mé- 
thode en découle : il fait établir des listes d’autorités. On remarquera que 
cette méthode du parti négateur sera reprise par les partisans de la vision 
immédiate. Nous trouvons ainsi des listes d’autorités aussi bien chez Jac- 
ques Fournier que chez Robert d'Anjou ou l'anonyme édité par M. Dyk- 
mans à la suite de Ceccano. Nous avions relevé que la lecture de Thomas 
par Ceccano au début de son traité, évitait d’entrer dans l’argumentation 
théologique, mais se contentait d’extraire les autorités sur lesquelles il 
s’appuie en vue de les retourner. Nous aurions ainsi une stratégie 
d’évitement de la dispute. Pourtant, nous avons constaté que dans les deux 
cas précis de disputes effectivement tenues en curie, les partisans du pape 
ne se sont pas dérobés à la confrontation. Avant toutefois d’en venir au 
cœur de leur argumentation théologique, une remarque s’impose encore 
sur leur stratégie. Lorsque la question est disputée par un partisan de la 
vision immédiate, et des plus éminents, c’est, si notre hypothèse est exac- 
te, John Lutterell, un des plus chevronnés et en tout cas prestigieux parmi 
les maitre d'Oxford soutenant la thèse pontificale de la vision différée, qui 
monte au créneau comme répondant. Lorsque Ceccano organise la discus- 
sion, les répondants ne sont pas les théologiens les plus aguerris de la cour 
d’Avignon que nous pourrions attendre : Armand de Belvézer ou Jacques 
Fournier, pourtant présents en curie et probablement lors de la dispute, 
mais des hommes, certes de rang comparable : le cardinal Pierre Roger et 
le théologien carme Pierre Desmaisons, en fait de passage et certainement 
moins impliqués dans la vie de la curie avignonnaise. 


De fait, Lutterell est sans doute, nous y reviendrons, dans le camp 
pontifical, celui qui apporte la contribution théologique la plus profonde 
au débat sur le rôle du jugement dernier dans l’accès à la béatitude défini- 
tive. Toutefois, la solution noétique qu’il propose est partagée par la plu- 
part des partisans franciscains du pape. Nous la trouvons notamment chez 
Gautier de Chatton'. Elle consiste à dire que les âmes séparées des saints 
à partir de la contemplation de l’humanité du Christ et en particulier de 
son âme glorifiée y aperçoivent comme dans l’espèce la plus parfaite qui 
soit, la divinité à laquelle elle est unie. Cette vision est donc encore spécu- 


12 GUALTERUS DE CHATTON, sermon du 22 février 1333, ed. M. DYKMANS, dans « Les 
Frères Mineurs d'Avignon au début de 1333 et le sermon de Gautier de Chatton sur la 
vision béatifique », dans AHDLMA 38 (1971), 138: «animam Christi glorificatam, in 
cuius actu gloriflcationis, prout videbitur, clare videre poterunt deitatem, stante visione 
adhuc speculari.... ». 
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laire et atteint pourtant la divinité même du Christ. Chatton se plait à pro- 
poser une image". Je peux savoir qu'il y a le feu dans la maison où je me 
trouve en faisant confiance à celui qui me l’atteste, ou encore en aperce- 
vant de la fumée ou des étincelles. Le premier cas correspond à la foi, le 
second à une connaissance que Chatton appelle arguitiva comparable à 
celle des philosophes remontant à Dieu à partir de ses effets. Les âmes 
séparées pourront ainsi remonter à la divinité du Christ à partir de son 
humanité qui lui est unie hypostatiquement. Mais je peux encore aperce- 
voir le feu dans un miroir, sans pouvoir certes en évaluer l’ampleur et en 
ressentir la chaleur. Telle serait la vision, certes encore spéculaire, mais 
beaucoup plus béatifiante que les deux précédentes, dont jouissent les 
âmes séparées qui dans l’espèce finie de l’humanité du Christ contemplent 
sa divinité infinie. Une telle possibilité de passer du fini d’une espèce à 
l’infinité divine, de voir Dieu donc en son essence, mais encore par la mé- 
diation d’une espèce n’est-elle pas inspirée par la théologie et la noétique 
scotiste ? En tout cas il est remarquable qu’un franciscain comme Guil- 
laume d’Alnwick que rien ne disposait à épouser les thèses sur la vision 
béatifique d’un pape qu’il avait toujours sévèrement critiqué en particulier 
sur la question de la pauvreté, se rallie alors qu’il n’était que de passage 
en Avignon à cette solution noétique. Il précha sur ce sujet quinze jours 
après Chatton et cette fois dans la chaire des Dominicains. Voir en ce ral- 
liement une simple habileté politique serait oublier que l’évêque de Gio- 
vinazzo appartenait à la cour de Naples où M. Dykmans" se demande 
même si cette prise de position n’allait pas rendre impossible son retour 
auprès d’un souveram dont il avait apporté au pape la dernière version 
d’un traité hostile à la vision différée. Il est vrai que le problème ne se 
posa pas du fait de la mort du franciscain survenue en Avignon avant la 
fin du même mois de mars 1333. Simplement, marquant ainsi que la crise 
liée au sort des spirituels est résorbée, il rejoint naturellement un camp 
franciscain rallié au pape, et insiste sur la possibilité pour les âmes sépa- 
rées des saints de bénéficier d’une vision éminemment bienheureuse et 
claire atteignant la divinité infinie par la médiation de l’espèce la plus par- 
faite : la vision de Dieu aperçue dans l’âme du Christ". Ce que les tho- 


13 GUALTERUS DE CHATTON, Sermo (22 février 1333), ed. DYKMANS, 144-45. 
14 GUILELMUS DE ALNWICK, Sermo, ed. DYKMANS, « Le dernier sermon », 265. 


'S GUILELMUS DE ALNWICK, Sermo, ed. DYKMANS, « Le dernier sermon », 278 : « Anima 
Christi est principalis pars sue humanitatis. Summa autem perfectio anime Christi est visio 
divine essentie. Hec autem visio cum sit formaliter finita, videtur ab aliis animis sanctis. 
Hec etiam visio beata qua anima Christi videt divinam essentiam est propria et distincta 
similitudo representativa divine essentie, quia, ut scribitur I Jo. III: ‘Scimus quoniam cum 
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mistes pensent à partir de l’articulation entre grâce créée du /umen gloriae 
mettant l’intellect possible à niveau et grâce incréée par laquelle celui-ci 
reçoit pour forme intelligible l’essence même de Dieu, un scotiste comme 
Alnwick le conçoit en-deçà de la vision définitive pour les âmes séparées. 
Certes, il s’agit encore d’une vision abstractive et l’allusion explicite à 
Avicenne est du plus grand intérêt ici. Mais une telle vision rend les âmes 
capables de passer du fini à l’infini à partir de l’espèce la plus parfaite 
possible pour assurer cette médiation : l’âme créée et donc finie du Christ, 
jouissant toutefois dans sa gloire, de la vision éternelle de sa divinité!®. 
Non seulement Alnwick s’approprie l’opinion des franciscains, mais il en 
tire les conséquences en argumentant contre Waleys que la résurrection et 
le jugement final doivent étres distincts non seulement par essence mais 
dans le temps”. L'évéque spirituel aura donc eu tôt fait d’être mis au cou- 
rant des discussions menées contre le dominicain emprisonné par |’ inqui- 
sition tenue par les frères de son Ordre. Il lui répond que la résurrection 
intervenant avant le jugement, le sujet complet serait dès lors parfaitement 
béatifié corps et âme et n'aurait plus de retribution à attendre du jugement 
divin. 

Certains maîtres en tirent la conséquence que la vision des âmes sépa- 
rées ne saurait être de même nature que celle du sujet reconstitué à la ré- 
surrection, voire aprés le jugement. Il s'ensuit des discussions quantitati- 
ves que nous retrouvons chez plusieurs partisans du pape'® arguant de 
l'impossibilité pour un saint de moindre importance d'hériter aprés le ju- 
gement d'une béatitude définitive qui correspondrait à celle dont pouvait 


apparuerit, similes ei erimus, quoniam videbimus eum sicuti est’ ». 

16 GUILELMUS DE ALNWICK, Sermo, ed. DYKMANS, « Le dernier sermon », 278 : « Unde, 
licet visio qua anima Christi videt divinam essentiam sit in se formaliter finita, tamen repu- 
tative est infinita, representando obiectum infinitum ; sicut species est intelligibilis in intel- 
lectu nostro : licet sit singularis subiective, est tamen universalis representative, ut dicit 
Avicenna, V Metaphisice sue, quod representat naturam universalem ut natura est ; sic in 
proposito : visio beata anime Christi, licet in se sit finita, tamen est similitudo representans 
essentiam Dei infinitam. Anime ergo sancte, per visionem anime Christi, sicut per distinc- 
tam similitudinem, vident illum clare non obscure, distincte non confuse. Ergo anime sanc- 
te, a corporibus exute, modo vident Deum clare ». 

17 GUILELMUS DE ALNWICK, Sermo, ed. DYKMANS, « Le dernier sermon », 276 : « resur- 
rectio precedit iudicium extremum non solum natura sed tempore, ut probabo. Si ergo in 
resurrectione suppositum Petri erit beatificatum perfecte in corpore et anima, sequitur quod 
in extremo iudicio nichil premii tribuetur supposito Petri ». 

15 C’est le cas en particulier chez IOANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. 
HOFFMANN, 108; cf. GUIRAL Or, La vision de Dieu aux multiples formes, éd. C. 
TROTTMANN, Paris 2001, 150. 
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déjà jouir l’âme séparée de Pierre ou de quelque autre saint de premier 
plan. Cela conduit même certains à affirmer que la béatitude définitive ne 
saurait être de même nature que celle des âmes séparées et résulter de sa 
simple intensification. Nous ne revenons pas sur la position spécifique de 
Guiral Ot s’opposant, par son refus d’appliquer l’intensification des for- 
mes à la béatitude, à la solution envisagée par Jacques Fournier. 


C’est que l’enjeu principal demeure celui sur lequel Jean XXII a voulu 
attirer l’attention : quel est l’apport du jugement dernier en termes de vi- 
sion béatifique si les âmes séparées en jouissent déjà avant même la résur- 
rection finale ? Un troisième maître oxfordien, bien que non franciscain 
est sans doute celui qui va le plus loin en ce sens dans le soutien au pape. 
Il élargit et dépasse la noétique d’esprit scotiste que nous avons relevée 
chez les deux autres maîtres en la rapportant à l’eschatologie que Jean 
XXII reprend à Bernard. Il veut en effet que la béatitude qui constitue le 
souverain bien ne résulte pas de la seule réunion du corps à l’âme par la 
résurrection, mais constitue une vision de Dieu donnée en récompense 
après cela lors du jugement. Ainsi, la supériorité de la vision finale sur 
celle des àmes séparées ne saurait, selon lui, résulter du retrait d'un obsta- 
cle les concernant, ni méme de l'acquisition d'une perfection supplémen- 
taire, mais bien d'une présence plus intime de Dieu (menti intimori illap- 
su) et qui survient non tant lors de la résurrection qu'à l'instant méme du 
jugement". S'appuyant sur Mt 25, 35 sq., il considère que c'est alors seu- 
lement que les justes entrent dans la vie éternelle, ce qui converge avec la 
lecture d'Augustin et Bernard. Mais en s'appuyant sur leurs textes, le 
chancelier va plus loin que ce qu'ils peuvent dire de l'augmentation de la 
béatitude à la résurrection des corps et tire les conséquences noétiques de 
la supériorité de celle atteinte au jugement. Alors seulement, du fait préci- 
sément de l’i/lapsus ultime de Dieu dans l’âme, la médiation par des simi- 
litudes ou illuminations angéliques devient inutile”. Alors, Dieu est tout 
en tous, et réciproquement, tout est vu en Dieu si bien que nul n'a plus 
besoin d'étre instruit par son voisin (Jer 31, 34). Mais Dieu ne se manifes- 
te ainsi comme principe de tous les êtres que dans son ultime i//apsus. En 


19 JOANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. HOFFMANN, 104-5 : « ...de 


perfectione, quam habituri sumus post iudicium finale, prosequitur qnod non advenit ex 
hoc quod anima imperfecta in esse, quando fuerit separata, tunc perficitur perfectione, que 
sibi prius defecit, quoniam corpori non erat unita, sed ex hoc est quod post iudicium dabit 
se Deus menti intimiori illapsu, quam ante fecerit, non solum ante resurrectionem, sed 
etiam in ipso resurrectionis instanti, et consequenter, quando occurremus obviam iudici 
venienti et quando fiet illa disceptatio iudici cum iudicandis : ‘Esurivi’.... ». 


20 TOANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. HOFFMANN, 106-7. 
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attendant, il peut donner aux âmes la connaissance d’autres réalités par 
des similitudes expresses, mais selon son bon vouloir’!, La noétique au- 
gustinienne de l'illapsus semble prendre le pas sur celle d'Aristote?". 
Mieux, alors que dans une connaissance spéculaire, l'intellect devait tou- 
jours recourir au verbum mémorisé comme similitude, outrepassant une 
telle médiation, la présence ultime de Dieu se donne directement et à la 
mémoire et surtout à l’intellect en générant son acte d'intellection. Dans 
cette manière de concevoir l'actualisation parfaite dans le /umen gloriae, 
Augustin est rattrapé par Averroès ou al-Farabi et le chancelier oxfordien 
parle méme de coniunctio pour cette connaissance de Dieu qui est la plus 
ultime. Comme chez Chatton, et dans une certaine mesure chez Guiral Ot, 
nous retrouvons chez Lutterell un schéme ternaire” distinguant vision de 
Dieu dans la foi, le miroir et de maniére immédiate et ultime, mais le 
chancelier, rapproche ces trois visions du commentaire de Bernard au ver- 
set du Cantique (5, 1). Si la vision des âmes « sirote » encore Dieu sans 
pouvoir tout voir en lui, celle du jugement dernier arrive, elle, à l’ivresse. 
Très habilement, il justifie les apparentes contradictions de Bernard tantôt 
attribuant ou niant la vision aux âmes séparées, en considérant qu'il parle 
alors secundum quid et par comparaison aux deux autres statuts, ici-bas et 
après le jugement ^. C'est ainsi par une référence à la logique aristotéli- 


?! C’est d'ailleurs ce qui permet l’intercession des saints qui n'étant pas bienheureux, ne 
voient pas tout en lui, mais à qui il peut en montrer suffisamment pour qu'ils nous vien- 
nent en aide. 

22 TOANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. HOFFMANN, 110 : « Perfectio 
vero ymaginis per alium modum erit in fine. Deus enim incomparabiliter perfectius se 
intimabit menti et in lumine clariori, neque visionem, que erit merces nostra, tunc de men- 
te exprimemus, quia tunc adhuc opus esset illuminatio[ne], ut est dictum ; sed ipse, sicut 
memorie perfecte illabetur, ita eodem instanti perfecte aciei intellectus se intimabit actum 
intelligendi imprimens, qui non est verbum, quoniam a memoria non est genitum ; neque 
representabit beato obiectum sicut eius similitudo sicut in priore visione, quia superflueret. 
Sed visio illa solum erit coniunctio illius intelligibilis, ut in se est, intellectui ». 

23 IOANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. HOFFMANN, 112 : « Habebitur, 
ubi mens nostra non trahet Deum sicut potum, sed trahetur ab eo et absorbebitur ab eo, ut 
per affectum homo totus transeat in Deum, et sicut ebrius quasi sui inmemor sit effectus. 
Prima visio fit in lumine fidei. Secunda visio fit in lumine glorie inchoate et ex parte. Ter- 
tia visio fit in lumine glorie consummate et perfecte ». 

24 TOANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. HOFFMANN, 117 : « Si<c> autem 
considerando, ut ex predictis apparet, sine aliqua falsitate potest de secundo statu in 
comparatione ad alios status nunc aliquid negari, nunc aliquid affirmari, quod simplici- 
ter loquendo de statu illo et absolute non contingeret. Quod enim, sicut nostis, convenit 
alicui in respectu tantum, sibi convenit secundum quid per Aristotelem in Elenchis, quo 
non obstante potest predicari oppositum de eo simpliciter et absolute ». 
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cienne qu'il entend sauver et les affirmations de Bernard relatives à la 
béatitude des âmes séparées et celles du pape, s'appuyant sur lui et sur 
Augustin pour souligner la supériorité de la vision donnée au jugement 
dernier. L'audace de ce tour de force est d'ailleurs l'occasion d'une lon- 
gue sortie de l’oxfordien sur le recours à la logique en théologie”. Pour 
lui, un théologien sans logique construit des murs sans ciment et est com- 
parable à un âne cornu. Ayant assez montré que même si le pape 
s'évertuait avant tout à constituer des recueils d'autorités, l'on ne rechi- 
gnait pas à la dispute parmi les théologiens anglais principalement fran- 
ciscains qui se rangèrent au service de l'opinion de Jean XXII, venons en 


rapidement au point de vue adverse. 
(b) L'argumentaire des opposants à Jean XXII vu d'Avignon 


Ne pouvant entrer dans le détail de l'argumentaire adverse, nous nous en 
tiendrons ici encore aux principaux arguments qui furent tenus ou parvin- 
rent en curie et en particulier au cours d' Armand de Belvézer. Signalons 
tout de même auparavant le rôle que celui-ci put jouer dans la réponse que 
nous avons éditée naguére à la lettre de John Lutterell. Le fait que cette 
lettre se trouve sur le même manuscrit que le cours du maître du Sacré 
Palais nous a conduit à l'hypothése que c'est à lui que Lutterell envoyait 
les arguments soutenus non comme disputant comme nous le croyions 
autrefois mais plus probablement comme répondant. Or la réponse qui se 
trouve au manuscrit de Saint-Omer, Bibliothéque Municipale, 129 et que 
nous avons éditée est en fait probablement de Durandelle, comme 
l'essentiel des autres textes qui y sont réunis. Méme si certains concernent 
des textes repris à Durand de Saint-Pourgain pour étre critiqués, rien 
n'empéche, contrairement à ce que nous croyions à la suite de J. Koch que 
dominus Durandus désigne celui-ci dans un cas et dans l'autre l'auteur 
des Evidentiae où il le critique. Cela nous conduit à une nouvelle hypothè- 
se : c'est à Durandelle qu'une copie de la lettre de Lutterell ou au moins 
les 10 propositions éditées par M. Dykmans” ont été transmises et proba- 


25 IOANNES LUTTERELL, Epistula de visione beatifica, ed. HOFFMANN, 117 : « Sed mihi 
opponitis quod nobis Anglicis frequenter hic opponent: Ecce, secundum logicam respon- 
disti[s]. Tolle, tolle! Secundum theologiam responde! Ergo apud theologos superfiuit logi- 
ca. Re vera non est periculosior bestia, si assit presumptio, quam theologus sine logica. 
Vultis tractari questionem sine logica, materiam queritis murum sine cemento. Audivi, 
cum essem iuvenis, quemdam magnum dicentem quod theologus sine bona logica asinus 
esset cornutus. Videatis Predicamenta Augustini et dicite, si logicam ipse sciret. Videatis 
eum in libro De Trinitate, si logica usus sit. Liber certe ille sine logica nunquam scietur ». 

26 M. DYKMANS, « Nouveaux textes de Jean XXII sur la vision béatifique », dans Revue 
d'histoire ecclésiastique, 46 (1971), 413-15. 
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blement par Belvézer qui avait le texte en sa possession. Ainsi se précise- 
raient de nouveaux éléments du réseau dominicain des opposants à la thè- 
se du pape. Envisageaient-ils en extrayant dix propositions une réplique 
aux procès intentés à leurs confrères par l’inquisiteur franciscain 
d'Avignon ? En prenant la peine d'y répondre il semble qu'ils avaient plu- 
tót l'intention de prolonger la controverse théologique commencée en 
Avignon. 


I] n'est pas question pour nous de reprendre ici le détail de 
l'argumentation dominicaine que nous avons déjà étudiée par ailleurs”. 
Nous nous contenterons donc d'en dégager les principales caractéristiques. 
La premiere initiative revint au maitre du Sacré Palais. Or nous avons mon- 
tré que le cœur de son argumentation relevait de la théologie morale et en 
particulier de ce qu'avait bien établi saint Thomas : si l'on cesse de mériter 
au moment de la mort, Dieu serait injuste en ne donnant pas aux âmes qui 
l'ont méritée, leur récompense dès cet instant. Tel est le cas en particulier 
des apôtres ou des martyrs, voire aussi de toutes les âmes qui se sont suffi- 
samment purifiées en cette vie. Si Paul ou Étienne désirent mourir pour étre 
avec le Christ, c'est pour rejoindre sa divinité, faute de quoi il ne leur serait 
pas avantageux de cesser de mériter en ce monde. Méme le bon larron voit 
la divinité du Christ présente jusqu'aux enfers où il accompagne son âme 
dans la libération des justes. Sur le plan noétique, Jean de Naples montre 
que les âmes séparées sont tout à fait capables de poser leurs actes ultimes 
de connaissance et de volonté qui ne requièrent aucun organe. Belvézer qui 
s’intéresse moins à la noétique qu’à la morale précise qu’il n’est pas injuste 
qu’elles reçoivent la récompense avant que le composé humain ne soit re- 
constitué car elles en sont la composante principale et celle qui a le plus 
contribué au mérite. Si une solidarité matérielle unit les corps au point 
qu'ils doivent ressusciter tous ensemble, la vision des âmes peut et doit in- 
tervenir individuellement en fonction du mérite, et si elle demeure cachée 
jusqu’au jugement général c’est afin de préserver la foi et la patience de 
ceux qui ont à persévérer ici-bas. 


Pourtant, le maître du Sacré Palais fait deux concessions importantes à 
la thèse de Jean XXII : il considère que si la récompense essentielle est 
donnée au jugement particulier, elle reste en-deçà de la récompense ultime 
qui la verra augmenter au jugement dernier en intensité ou en extension. 
Prudent, il se garde bien de trancher entre ces deux modes d’augmentation 


27 Nous nous permettons de renvoyer à notre analyse du Cours de Belvézer, de la ques- 
tion de Jean de Naples et des développements de Thomas Walleys et Durand de Saint 
Pourçain dans La vision béatifique, 553-602. 
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de la béatitude qui ont longtemps opposé les membres de son Ordre aux 
franciscains. Mais il est moins prudent en proposant que les âmes qui se- 
ront ainsi suffisamment purifiées viennent au jugement pour juger tandis 
que les autres devront, elles, y être jugées. Ainsi, le jugement n’est pas 
censé apporter une nouvelle béatitude à ceux qui auront à le prononcer 
aux côtés du Christ, mais on est en droit de s’interroger sur le nombre de 
ceux qui devront, en position de justiciables, attendre le jugement dernier 
pour accéder à la vision béatifique. S’agira-t-il seulement des rares der- 
niers venus ? Ne sont-ce pas plutôt ceux qui seront en position de juger 
qui seront l’exception ? Dans ce cas nous serions reconduits à une solu- 
tion assez proche de la thèse du pape. Il est clair que ses collègues domi- 
nicains seront moins respectueux que le maître du Sacré Palais. Si Waleys 
s’insurge de son mépris de la tradition et ironise sur la vénalité de ses dé- 
fenseurs en curie, tant Jean de Naples en l’assimilant à l’erreur des grecs, 
que le maître anonyme disputant à Paris fin 1332 la déclarent hérétique, et 
Durand de Saint-Pourçain ne fait guère mieux en attribuant au pontife des 
thèses reprochées aux Cathares par Moneta de Crémone. Comme Waleys, 
il fera l’objet d'une condamnation par l’in-quisiteur franciscain 
d'Avignon. C’est à cet abus de pouvoir que répond sans doute la convoca- 
tion de Guiral Ot devant une assemblée de théologiens réunis par le roi à 
Vincennes, à la suite du Quodlibet qu'il avait soutenu à l'université de 
Paris quelques jours auparavant. 


(4) Le siège du magistère : Avignon ou Paris ? 


(a) Retour sur la paralysie du magistère à la fin du pontificat de 
Jean XXII : 


Il convient ici de revenir sur le blocage de la situation concernant la vision 
béatifique à la veille de la mort de Jean XXII. Ses pires ennemis, les fran- 
ciscains schismatiques réfugiés à Munich auprés de l'empereur ont eu 
beau rédiger plusieurs appels ils n'ont pas réussi à faire réunir le concile 
qui devait le destituer comme hérétique. Quant au roi de France, on sait 
qu'il se préoccupe du sort de Thomas Waleys emprisonné d'abord chez 
l'inquisiteur, puis aprés son appel assigné à résidence dans le palais ponti- 
fical^. Le pape le rassure sur son sort, mais on imagine que le roi et la 
plupart des maitres de l'université de Paris plutót favorables semble-t-il à 


?* Cf. Lettres du pape au roi des 28 février, 12 mars 1333... et d'autres jusqu'à mars 
1334, CUP 2, 415-40 n° 971, 973-86, et M. DYKMANS, « À propos de Jean XXII et de 
Benoit XII. La libération de Thomas Waleys », dans Archivum historiae pontificaiae 7 
(1969), 115-30; sur l'ensemble du procès contre Waleys, voir T. KAEPELLI, Le procès 
contre Thomas Waleys o.p., étude et documents (Dissertationes historicae 6), Roma 1936. 
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une théologie thomiste””, se soucient encore davantage du sort de l’autre 
dominicain incriminé qui lui n’est pas anglais, mais évêque de Meaux. 
L’on sait aussi combien il semble important au pape de vulgariser dans 
l’entourage du roi et en particulier auprès du couple royal les textes qu’il a 
réunis en faveur de la vision différée*”. C'est dans ce contexte, que Guiral 
Ot, retenu à Paris alors qu’il devait se rendre en mission diplomatique au- 
prés du roi d'Écosse se voit convoquer au Louvre le 17 décembre pour 
répondre devant une dizaine de théologiens des thèses qu’il a soutenues 
dans une question de quodlibet tenue à l’université quelques jours plus tôt. 
Le 19, le roi convoque à Vincennes une assemblée qu’il prie en langue 
vernaculaire de se prononcer : y a-t-il ou non pour les âmes purifiées une 
vision immédiate et qui continue après la résurrection finale ? La liste des 
théologiens amenés à se prononcer chacun à leur tour est connue et leur 
réponse officielle est reproduite dans le dossier du Cartulaire relatif à la 
vision béatifique. Elle met en exergue deux questions sur lesquelles il 
nous faudra revenir et dont nous avons remarqué?! que si la première 
concerne directement la thèse du pape, la seconde est au cœur de celle 
défendue par Guiral Ot. 


Nous ne voulons nullement ici exagérer le róle du Général des fran- 
ciscains dans cet épisode parisien de la controverse. Ce qui est certain, 
c'est qu'il venait de siéger au procés de Thomas Waleys et Durand de 
Saint-Pourcain lorsque sa mission en écosse le conduisit à Paris. Il semble 
méme qu'il fasse usage de ses notes du procés au moins dans la rédaction 
de la question que nous avons éditée. A-t-il préché en faveur de la vision 
différée ? En tout cas il n'a pas été envoyé à Paris pour cela. Jean XXII 
s'en explique dans un courrier envoyé au roi le 10 mars 1334, soit plu- 
sieurs mois plus tard, sans doute dans un souci d'apaisement". Ayant ap- 
pris à Paris par son procurateur Édouard Baliol, que le roi d'Écosse ne se 
trouvait pas en son royaume et qu'ils n'y trouveraient pas d'interlocuteur 
susceptible de négocier la paix avec eux, Guiral Ot et Arnaud de Saint- 
Michel qui l'accompagnait dans sa mission s'en trouvèrent libérés. Nous 
le comprenons, si donc ils préchérent à l'occasion de ce séjour imprévu à 
Paris, ce ne fut pas missionnés pour cela par le pape qui d'ailleurs n'en dit 
mot. En revanche, on sait que dans un courrier du 18 novembre 1333, le 
pape reprochait au roi d'avoir ordonné aux théologiens de précher la vi- 


? Cf. TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique, 723 sq. 

30 Il en charge Pierre Roger et Gautier de Dijon, CUP 2, 416-18, 427 n° 972, 974, 978. 
?! Cf. GUIRAL OT, La vision de Dieu, éd. TROTTMANN, 19-21. 

°? CUP 2, 437-39 n° 984. 
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sion immédiate et chapitré assez durement ceux qui s'y refusaient”. On 
sait aussi que dans le courrier de mars 1334, le pape accuse réception de la 
déclaration relative à la vision béatifique des théologiens réunis par le roi 
à Vincennes au tournant des années 1333-1334, mais la formule concer- 
nant l'intervention du roi ordonnant de précher en faveur de la vision im- 
médiate et chapitrant durement les réfractaires se retrouve à l'identique 
dans les lignes qui suivent. Suit également la mention de deux personnes 
spécialement concernées et l'explication sur la mission de Guiral Ot. Il est 
clair, au moins dans l'esprit du pape que la déclaration des maitres pari- 
siens et le Quodlibet de Guiral Ot sont intimement liés. La question qu'il 
soutient à Paris intervient ainsi dans un climat de forte tension entre théo- 
logiens dominicains majoritaires à Paris et au contraire persécutés en Avi- 
gnon et leurs homologues franciscains. L'occasion est belle de faire parler 
et d''épingler le général des frères mineurs trés lié au pape dans le 
contexte qui l'a vu succéder à un prédécesseur passé dans le camp des 
schismatiques munichois. Nous avons montré que loin de défendre la po- 
sition précise du pontife, il s'était tiré de ce mauvais pas avec une grande 
habileté, niant à la fois la possibilité d'attribuer la vision définitive aux 
âmes séparées, celle de leur dénier toute vision de Dieu et enfin surtout 
celle que ce soit la m&me vision qui augmente en intensité de cette vie à 
l'autre, à la résurrection et au jugement. 


Ayant ainsi rappelé le róle de Guiral Ot revenons à la formulation des 
deux questions posées aux maitres parisiens : 


Prima, utrum anime sancte in celo existentes videant divinam essen- 
tiam facie ad faciem ante resumptionem corporum et ante judicium 
generale. Secunda utrum visio quam de essentia divina nunc habent, 
evacuabitur in die extremi judicii alia succedente. 


Il ne sera peut-étre pas inintéressant de rapprocher la formulation de cette 
éminente production du magistére parisien de celles posées par Armand 
de Belvézer dans les deux questions structurant son cours avignonnais : 


Queritur ergo utrum anime sanctorum ante suorum corporum resur- 
rectionem et diem iudicii videant presentialiter seu facialiter divinam 
naturam sicut est in se... Dubitatur utrum anime beate visure sint 
beatam divinam essentiam clarius et perfectius post generale iudicium 
quam ante. Quod est querere, sicut deducebatur utrum visio beata sive 
actus essentialiter beatificus intendatur, sive intencior sit futurus post 
iudicium generale quam ante". 


33 CUP 2, 426 n° 978. 


# ARMANDUS DE BELLOVISU, Quaestiones, dans Cambridge, University Library, Ms. 
Ii.III.10, ff. 95v, 116v. 
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Nous ne voulons nullement suggérer par ce rapprochement que les thèmes 
de réflexion des maîtres parisiens leur sont dictés par le théologien officiel 
du pape depuis la cité avignonnaise. La proximité des problématiques est 
frappante toutefois dans le découpage en deux questions, posant précisé- 
ment les deux mêmes problèmes. Les premières questions sont presque 
identiques, mais les variations de vocabulaire sont aussi révélatrices : la 
formulation parisienne, visant plus directement la thèse du pape mention- 
ne ce qu’il croyait à la suite de saint Bernard : à savoir que les âmes des 
saints sont déjà au ciel. Les deux formules mentionnent et la résurrection 
et le jugement. La question parisienne reprend le terme divinam essentiam 
présent dans la condamnation de 1241, tandis que le dominicain parle de 
divinam naturam ce qui, à notre connaissance, ne fait pas dans l’esprit des 
maîtres de l’époque une différence conceptuelle majeure. Enfin il parle de 
vision presentialiter seu facialiter ce qui tend, à la suite des distinctions 
scotistes entre connaissance intuitive et abstractive, à associer connaissan- 
ce faciale et présence de son objet. La déclaration parisienne, elle, s’en 
tient au facie ad faciem du verset paulinien (I Cor 13, 12). 


La seconde question concerne les rapports entre la vision des saints 
avant et après la résurrection et le jugement. La formulation du maître du 
Sacré Palais semble admettre qu’il puisse s’agir de la même vision, du 
même acte béatifique, dit-il selon une thématique où se reconnait un ac- 
cent aristotélicien et il se contente de se demander si elle augmentera en 
intensité. La question parisienne semble faire davantage droit aux objec- 
tions venant du camp pontifical. Il est vrai que le cours de Belvézer se 
situe au tout début de la controverse. Les partisans du pape, comme Lutte- 
rell ou surtout Guiral Ot refuseront ensuite que ce soit la même vision qui 
soit simplement intensifiée au jugement dernier, voire à la résurrection. 
Les maîtres parisiens demandent donc s’il s’agit de la même vision après 
le jugement ou si la précédente, moins parfaite doit être « évacuée » fai- 
sant ici allusion à I Cor 13, 10. Nous avons reconnu dans cette exigence 
d’un « échange standard » de la vision un trait caractéristique de la pensée 
de Guiral Ot”. 


Il s’avère donc que d’un bout à l’autre de la controverse, nous retrou- 
vons des formulations très proches du questionnement théologique, en 
Avignon, à Paris ou à Oxford d’ailleurs. Mais si la tentation gallicane de 
faire déterminer la doctrine par les maîtres parisiens a bien dû effleurer 
Philippe VI de Valois, voit-on pour autant dans l’acte qu’il suscite naître 
un magistère universitaire distinct d’un pouvoir pontifical qui se réduirait 


35 Cf. GUIRAL OT, La vision de Dieu, éd. TROTTMANN, 23-26. 
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au domaine juridique ? Depuis un siècle, Paris avait plutôt l’habitude de 
procéder par condamnations, ce qui ne convenait guère à une thèse ponti- 
ficale. Nous avons suffisamment montré (ici et ailleurs) qu’Avignon reste 
le cœur de la controverse théologique de la vision béatifique. Surtout, aus- 
si bien pour les théologiens qui se prononcent ainsi solennellement que 
pour Jean XXII lui-même, il ne fait aucun doute que c’est au pape qu’il 
revient de définir la doctrine en matière de vision béatifique. C’est pour- 
quoi les premiers insistent pour lui demander de définir la doctrine dans le 
sens de ce qu'ils estiment conforme à la dévotion du peuple chrétien. 
Pourquoi le demanderaient-ils si ce n'était de son ressort ? Tant dans leur 
réponse au roi que dans la copie qu'ils en envoient au pape, ils protestent 
de leur fidélité au souverain pontife. Toutefois ils rappellent que les opi- 
nions qu'il a présentées jusqu'alors pour un certain parti, il ne les avançait 
pas de maniére affirmative (asserendo seu opinando), mais seulement re- 
citando et suggérant qu'il ne l'a fait que pour faire avancer la réflexion 
théologique sur ce point, ils lui demandent afin d'éviter de faire tomber 
les puis de trancher en sens inverse, conformément à la dévotion popu- 
laire”. 


Quant au pape, tant devant le consistoire que dans ses courriers ulté- 
rieurs au roi, il se plait à rappeler qu’il y a des autorités contradictoires 
aussi bien dans un sens que dans l’autre et que les plus grands comme 
Augustin ont jugé la question difficile. Il est vrai qu’il n’obtiendra pas 
l’assentiment du consistoire convoqué dans les derniers jours de 1333 en 
Avignon et ne se résoudra pas à trancher dans le sens qui a sa préférence. 
Toutefois le rapport du consistoire ne laisse aucun doute à ce sujet : c’est 
au siège apostolique qu’il appartient de prendre une décision et c’est 
pourquoi, il prend la peine de donner lecture des longues listes d’autorités 
scripturaires et patristiques réunies en faveur de chacune des opinions”. 
Le pape s'entoure pour cela d'un collége de prélats cités en ordre hiérar- 
chique des cardinaux, patriarches, archevéques aux simples théologiens 


36 CUP 2. 433 n° 982. 


37 Actes du consistoire des 28 décembre 1333-3 janvier 1334, dans CUP 2, 434 n? 983 : 
«cum in dicta materia sancti doctores ecclesie inter se, ymmo et sibi ipsis interdum 
contradicere videantur propter quod idem sanctissimus pater dominus noster predictus 
attendens quod ad sedem apostolicam decisio questionis huiusmodi noscitur specialiter 
pertinere, volens super premissis declarare que dictarum opinionum Scripture sacre testi- 
moniis, ad quam est recurrendum in talibus, melius fulciatur et attendens quod id quod a 
pluribus queritur facilius invenitur... fecit tam venerabiles fratres suos dominos sancte 
romane ecclesie cardinales quam prelatos alios... necnon et sacre theologie doctores, audi- 
tores quoque sacri palacii ad consistorium evocari... ». 
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pour la raison qu’on trouve plus facilement à plusieurs. Toutefois, c’est à 
lui qu’incombe la décision et il ne parviendra pas à la prendre avant sa 
mort. Tout au plus on le sait signera-t-il une rétractation reconnaissant la 
vision faciale des âmes séparées des saints pour autant que leur état le 
permette” 2: 


(b) Le róle du pape et de la théologie avignonnaise dans la réso- 
lution de la crise doctrinale 


L’on sait que c'est à son successeur, Benoit XII qu'il appartint non seule- 
ment d'obtenir de lui cette rétractation, mais de définir la doctrine de la 
vision béatifique. On verra ainsi dans les premières années de son pontifi- 
cat fonctionner à merveille la collaboration du souverain pontife avec les 
prélats de la curie dans la préparation de la Bulle Benedictus Deus. Afin 
de ne pas allonger davantage une communication qui a dépassé déjà les 
limites imparties, nous renvoyons à l'analyse détaillée que nous avons 
donnée de cette préparation. Nous nous contenterons de quelques indica- 
tions. Est-ce en vertu d'un rapport de force défavorable à l'égard de la 
thése de l'augmentation en intensité de la vision, comme nous avons pu le 
suggérer constatant la présence dans la commission de dominicains hosti- 
les par tradition de leur Ordre à une telle théologie, mais aussi de francis- 
cains comme Guiral Ot en particulier qui s’y était farouchement opposé ? 
Est-ce par une discrétion toute monastique ? Mais la bulle de définition et 
le rapport qui y préparait ne retinrent aucune des théses pourtant brillantes 
du pape cistercien sur l'augmentation de la vision à la résurrection et au 
jugement dernier. Les cardinaux prirent le temps de la réflexion, les théo- 
logiens ayant défendu la thése négatrice furent priés d'envoyer leur texte, 
tel fut en particulier le cas d'Arnaud de Clermont que cela n'empécha pas 
de recevoir, avec un peu de retard, sa chaire épiscopale. Surtout, le collége 
se réunit durant une bonne partie de l'été 1335, ayant à sa disposition des 
dossiers d'autorités trés complets et se mit d'accord sur des propositions 
précises et consensuelles. La collaboration entre le siége apostolique et le 
magistère des théologiens et cardinaux avait parfaitement fonctionné entre 
Avignon et Pont-sur-Sorgues, sans que Paris ait à s'en méler. La bulle 
papale reprit les propositions de la commission ajoutant éventuellement 
plus de précision encore et faisant fi comme nous l'avons dit des opinions 
émises par le pape comme théologien privé. Du coup, nous l'avons dit 


2 Professio Johannis XXII, dans CUP 2, 441 n? 987 : « Fatemur siquidem et credimus 
quod anime purgate separate a corporibus sunt in celo, celorum regno et paradiso et cum 
Christo in consortio angelorum congregate, et vident Deum de communi lege ac divinam 
essentiam facie ad faciem clare in quantum status et conditio compatitur anime separate ». 
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aussi il n’est pas fait droit autant qu’on aurait pu le souhaiter à la question 
posée par Jean XXII sur l’apport spécifique du jugement dernier et le rôle 
de miséricorde que pourront jouer les saints jusqu’à ce dernier instant. 


Conclusion : justice et miséricorde 


Nous avons ainsi vu que c’est bien Avignon et en particulier la cour ponti- 
ficale qui constitue le cœur de la dispute de la vision béatifique. Nous 
avons vu également que la question était disputée à travers différents gen- 
res — sermons, traités, lettres — mais qui prenaient tous des allures de ques- 
tiones. S’il est fait allusion dans les écrits du pape et de quelques autres 
protagonistes avignonnais de la controverse à plusieurs questions dispu- 
tées à la cour même, nous avons vu que deux séries pouvaient être au 
moins partiellement reconstituées : celle de Belvézer dont le répondant a 
pu être le chancelier John Lutterell et celle du Cardinal Annibal de Cec- 
cano qui eut pour répondants Pierre Roger et Pierre Desmaisons. Nous 
avons également pu reconstituer les arguments principaux des deux partis. 
Les Oxfordiens mettent au service du pape une noétique scotiste voulant 
que la vision puisse être claire et cependant médiatisée par une espèce, la 
plus parfaite étant l’âme du Christ unie à sa divinité, assurant une interface 
entre le fini et l’infini. Moyennant quoi, la vision intuitive, c’est-à-dire 
immédiate, peut être réservée au seul jugement dernier où l'i//apsus de 
Dieu devenu tout en tous et en particulier dans l’âme des ressuscités, leur 
assure la connaissance directe de sa divinité. Au contraire, pour le parti 
adverse et en particulier pour le maître dominicain du Sacré Palais, Dieu 
serait injuste de différer la rétribution de l’âme dont le mérite est fixé au 
moment de la mort. Mais il concède que si les saints n’ont plus rien dans 
ce cas à attendre du jugement dernier et se trouvent ainsi en position de 
juger, les âmes de leurs justiciables devront, elles, attendre jusqu’à ce der- 
nier jour pour voir Dieu. La situation n’est plus si éloignée de celle décrite 
par Jean XXII et cela devient une question de proportions entre juges et 
justiciables. Il est vrai que dans le camp dominicain, la position de Belvé- 
zer est prudente, ne se prononçant pas par exemple sur une augmentation 
en intensité ou en extension lors du jugement et modérée, par rapport à 
Jean de Naples, au dominicain anonyme qui soutint le Quodlibet parisien 
de décembre 1332 ou à Durand de Saint-Pourçain rapprochant l’opinion 
du pape de diverses erreurs grecques ou cathares en particulier, sans parler 
des ironies cinglantes qui conduisirent Waleys en prison. Mais surtout, 
nous avons vu qu’à partir des disputes de la curie se tissent des ramifica- 
tions en direction des grandes universités : Oxford avec Lutterell, Chatton 
ou Baconthorpe, Paris avec le Quodlibet de Guiral Ot et la déclaration 
solennelle des maîtres, avec aussi la cour de Robert d’Anjou d’où le roi 
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envoie son traité par Alnwick qui s’empresse de s’aligner sur l’opinion 
des frères mineurs favorables au pape, mais où Jean de Naples au contrai- 
re dispute une question défavorable au pape. 


Il nous a semblé aussi qu’il ne fallait pas surestimer le rôle de 
l’Université de Paris dans cette affaire. Si elle contribua au blocage de la 
situation à la fin du règne de Jean XXII en lui demandant une définition 
en sens inverse de celui qu’il aurait voulu avec le consentement d’un 
consistoire qu’il ne parvint pas à emporter, elle ne semble jouer aucun rôle 
dans la définition du dogme par Benoît XII et sa préparation en cour 
d'Avignon. Loin qu'un magistère constitué dans la prestigieuse Université 
parisienne puisse imposer ses décision, c’est en curie et en particulier pour 
les derniers mois dans la résidence d’été de Pont-sur-Sorgues que s’opère 
une coopération parfaitement huilée entre la commission préparatoire 
(comprenant d’ailleurs nombre docteurs de l’Université de Paris) et le pa- 
pe définiteur de la doctrine. Certes, plus discret que son prédécesseur, le 
théologien cistercien ne conserva rien dans la bulle Benedictus Deus de 
ses opinions pourtant lumineuses de théologien privé, montrant bien ainsi 
que c'était au pape, mais comme successeur de Pierre qu'il revenait de 
définir la doctrine catholique. Nous voudrions ici finir par exprimer un 
regret théologique. Jean XXII avait attiré l’attention sur la dimension es- 
chatologique du salut et sur la miséricorde supposée par une attente des 
saints de se trouver au complet pour entrer dans la béatitude définitive. Or 
si les exigences de justice étaient mieux satisfaites par une rétribution 
immédiate des âmes, l’attente de la résurrection des corps et surtout du 
jugement général attirait l’attention sur une solidarité miséricordieuse du 
corps mystique du Christ. Plus près de nous, nous avons vu une sainte 
récemment déclarée docteur de l’Église souhaiter « passer son ciel à faire 
du bien sur la terre ». Devons nous en déduire avec Augustin ou Bernard 
que cet exercice de la miséricorde pouvait la distraire d’une vision pléniè- 
re et d’une volonté parfaitement aimante à l’égard de Dieu ? 
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POLITICAL THEORY IN THE MAKING: 
THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 
AT THE COURT OF LEWIS THE BAVARIAN 


ROBERTO LAMBERTINI 


LE is well known that the court of Lewis the Bavarian, Holy Roman Em- 
peror Ludovicus IV, was an important centre of intellectual activity for 
the history of medieval political thought and for medieval ecclesiology as 
well.' Speaking of a geistliche Hofakademie however, as Karl Bosl did 
almost half a century ago, can be misleading.” Bosl was right in emphasiz- 
ing the outstanding intellectual level of writers such as Marsilius of Padua 
or William of Ockham, who were active in Munich, in close connection 
with Lewis' court, but he risked giving a distorted image of their activity 
and of their role. The term ‘academy’ conveys the idea of a group of intel- 
lectuals who come together mainly for scholarly purposes. Marsilius, 
Ockham and the other exiles were in Munich not because of an enlight- 
ened patronage of philosophy and theology on the part of the Emperor but 
rather as a consequence of what Hilary Offler called the “last struggle" 
between Papacy and Empire. The vicissitudes of those difficult times 


! The quantity of secondary sources concerning this topic is overwhelming. I will there- 
fore limit myself to the most recent publications that are relevant to my arguments and to 
those where the reader can find references for further reading. I am grateful to the editors 
of the present volume for inviting me to contribute and for supporting me with great pa- 
tience in the process of writing this article, which is dedicated to my good friend in diffi- 
cult times, Paolo Balboni. 


? K. BosL, “Die ,geistliche Hofakademie’ Kaiser Ludwigs de Bayern im alten Franzis- 
kanerkloster zu München", in Der Mónch im Wappen. Aus Geschichte und Gegenwart der 
katholischen München, München-Zürich 1960, 97-129; see also IDEM, “Der geistige Wi- 
derstand am Hofe Ludwigs des Bayern gegen die Kurie. Die politische Ideenwelt um die 
Wende vom 13.14. Jahrhundert und ihr historisches Milieu in Europa", in Die Welt zur 
Zeit des Konstanzer Konzils, Stuttgart 1965, 99-118. See the criticism by C. DOLCINI, 
Introduzione a Marsilio da Padova, Roma-Bari 1995, 45, and by J. MIETHKE, “Das Publi- 
kum politischer Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert. Zur Einführung", in Das Publikum politischer 
Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert, hrsg. v. J. MIETHKE und A. BÜHLER, München 1992, 4 n. 9. 


? H.S. OFFLER, “Empire and Papacy. The Last Struggle", originally in Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society 6 (1956), 21-47, now in IDEM, Church und Crown in the 
Fourteenth Century, Studies in European History and Political Thought, ed. A.I. DOYLE, 
Ashgate 2000. 
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caused different personalities to seek imperial protection, gathering 
around Lewis different groups that supported his action with their writings 
and at the same time tried to exert some influence on his political deci- 
sions. Such remarks do not imply that the literary output of these writers 
should be reduced to propaganda in the negative sense of the word. On the 
contrary, as Offler, Carlo Pincin,* Jürgen Miethke? and Carlo Dolcini® 
have shown, a reliable reconstruction of their immediate historical context 
is of great help in understanding some of the most interesting works in the 
field of medieval political theory. 


Building on recent achievements in this field of research, in this essay 
first I shall provide an outline of the major historical events that influenced 
the intellectual activity at Lewis’ court. The principal aim of the present 
contribution, however, is to show that the writings that originated in the 
milieu of Lewis’ court can be understood as a continuous and laborious re- 
search for a new political language that could keep up with the dramatic 
changes occurring at the time. This is especially the case for William of 
Ockham's political thought, which developed from some basic tenets con- 
cerning evangelical poverty in a constant confrontation with other opinions 
and with the challenges coming from Lewis’ struggle with his adversaries. 


Prologue: the Enigmatic Excursus on Poverty 
Inserted in the Sachsenhausen Appeal 


The exact time of Marsilius of Padua’s and John of Jundun’s arrival in 
Germany is still matter of discussion among specialists;’ it surely postdates 


^ C. PINCIN, Marsilio, Torino 1967. 


? Among the many contributions of J. MIETHKE on this subject, see De potestate papae. 
Die päpstliche Amtskompetenz im Widerstreit der politischen Theorie von Thomas von 
Aquin bis Wilhelm von Ockham, Tübingen 2000, esp. 204-95; Italian translation by C. 
STORTI under the title 4i confini del potere, Padova 2005, 227-329. 

$ C. DOLCINI, Crisi di poteri e politologia in crisi. Da Sinibaldo Fieschi a Guglielmo 
d'Ockham, Bologna 1988; this volume collects many previous works by Dolcini. I will 
refer to this edition, however, because it is more accessible. 

7 The recent article by F. GODTHARDT, “The Philosopher as Political Actor: Marsilius of 
Padua at the Court of Ludwig the Bavarian: The Sources Revisited", in The World of Mar- 
silius of Padua, ed. G. MORENO-RIANO, Turnhout 2007, 29-46, does not bring new results 
in this respect. See also the review of the whole volume by J. MIETHKE in Church History 
and Religious Culture 87 (2007), 383-90; the most recent and critical examination of 
available evidence is C. DOLCINI, “Qualche osservazione su la biografia di Marsilio. 
L'epistola metrica del Mussato, gli studi universitari di teologia, la data di nascita", in 
Pensiero Politico Medievale 6 (2008), 89-102. 
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the completion of the Defensor pacis, which was finished in Paris on 24 
June 1324. At any rate, in January 1327 Lewis began his ill-fated expedition 
to the Italian peninsula, and the two former Parisian magistri were at his 
side. In this role, on 23 October of the same year, they were struck by the 
bull of Pope John XXII Licet iuxta doctrinam, which excommunicated 
both of them on the basis of the errors contained in the Defensor pacis." 


When Marsilius and John of Jandun joined the imperial court, some of 
its members already had been involved in a legal and ideological contro- 
versy with the papacy; after his victory against Frederick of Habsburg at 
Mühldorf, Lewis in fact had been accused by the Pope of having seized 
power in an illegitimate way, and a process was instituted against him. His 
first attempts to make an appeal of the accusation were frustrated and, in the 
end, he was excommunicated on 23 March 1324. Lewis reacted to the ex- 
communication with a renewed appeal, known as the “Sachsenhausen Ap- 
peal,” in which he accused the Pope of heresy. This accusation is contained 
in a part of the appeal dubbed by many scholars the ‘Minorite excursus’, 
because it reproaches the Pope for the decisions concerning Franciscan and 
evangelical poverty that he had pronounced in the preceding years. On 
closer examination, this excursus reveals disparate inspiration; at any rate it 
presupposes a certain degree of acquaintance with a sophisticated theologi- 
cal controversy. Specialists have been divided on the reliability of the claim 
contained in a document issued by the imperial chancery some years later, 
according to which Ulrich Wild, a former clerk of the court, on his deathbed 
had assumed the responsibility of having inserted against Lewis’ will the 
excursus in the Sachsenhausen Appeal. Some scholars reasonably sus- 
pected that the group of Minorites that later rebelled against Pope John 
XXII were involved in the redaction of the document.!! Recently, Eva 


* For a recent discussion of this bull, see S. SIMONETTA, “Realtà e propaganda:la con- 
danna di Marsilio nel 1327", in Pensiero politico medievale 5 (2007), 119-30. The fact that 
both Parisian magistri were held responsible for the Defensor pacis raised the much de- 
bated question of John of Jundun's involvement in the redaction of this work; see DOL- 
CINI's hypothesis in /ntroduzione a Marsilio da Padova, esp. 23-44. 

? Concerning these appeals, see A. SCHÜTZ, “Die Appellationen Ludwigs des Bayern aus 
dem Jahren 1323/24", in Mitteilungen des Instituts für Osterreichische Geschichtsfor- 
schung 80 (1972), 71-112. 

10 S. von RIEZLER, Vatikanische Akten zur Deutschen Geschichte in der Zeit Kaiser 
Ludwigs des Bayern, Innsbruck 1891, reprt. Aalen 1973, 637-44 n? 1841, esp. 640. 

!! B. TIERNEY, Origins of Papal Infallibility, 1150-1350, A Study on the Concepts of In- 
fallibility, Sovereignty and Tradition in the Middle Ages, Leiden 1972, 182-84. According 
to this hypothesis, Bonagratia would have been playing a double game, trying an ap- 
peasement with the Pope and at the same time providing the Emperor with arguments 
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Wittneben devoted a thorough textual analysis to the issue, coming to the 
conclusion that the author, although acquainted with Bonagratia of Ber- 
gamo’s writings, is most probably not identical with the Franciscan jurist, 
who at the same time was active in Avignon on behalf of his Order, 
pursuing a policy of appeasement with John XXII." Moreover, Sylvain 
Piron, arguing that the Sachsenhausen Appeal depends on the doctrine of 
Peter of John Olivi, against whose legacy Bonagratia of Bergamo had been 
fighting for years, has shown that a manuscript belonging to Bonagratia 
contains a gloss on Olivi’s question on evangelical perfection with refer- 
ences to the Sachsenhausen Appeal. Hans-Jürgen Becker, in turn, suggests 
that Ulrich Wild could have gathered pre-existing materials of Franciscan 
inspiration and inserted them in the appeal that he drafted." At any rate, my 
present purpose does not require solving the mystery of the authorship of 
the ‘Minorite excursus’:'> it is enough to show that the high-point of ideo- 
logical debate at Lewis’ court before the Italian expedition seems to have 
concerned the insertion of pre-existing texts involved in the controversy 
with the Pope over Franciscan poverty. 


Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun at Court 


The arrival in Munich of the two refugees, Marsilius of Padua and John of 


aimed at showing that the reigning Pontiff was an heretic. In itself, this is not impossible, 
but obviously needs to be proved. 


? E.L. WITTNEBEN, Bonagratia von Bergamo. Franziskanerjurist und Wortführer seines 
Ordens im Streit mit Papst Johannes XXII., Leiden-Boston 2003, 229-53. 


? S. PIRON, “Censures et condamnation de Pierre de Jean Olivi. Enquête dans les mar- 
ges du Vatican", in Mélanges de l'Ecole francaise de Rome. Moyen Áge 118.2 (2006), 
313-73, esp. 367-68. 

^ HJ. BECKER, Die Appellation vom Papst an ein allgemeine Konzil. Historische Ent- 
wicklung und kanonistische Diskussion im spáten Mittelalter und in der frühen Neuzeit, 
Kóln-Wien 1988, 87-93. 

$ [n search of a Franciscan origin of the excursus one need not focus on the Minorite 
leaders then in Avignon; we could also take into consideration the Franciscan magister 
Heinrich of Thalheim, former Provincial Minister of Alamannia Superior, who was also 
very close to the imperial court, and later acted for a certain time as gerens officium can- 
cellarii. Unfortunately, we possess too little information about this German Franciscan, 
who eventually joined the Michaelists, but in 1325 was still eager to write to the Pope that 
his processes against Lewis had been duly made public by the Bishop of Constance; see 
Constitutiones et acta publica imperatorum et regum V1.1, ed. I. SCHWALM (MGH Legum 
Sectio 4), Hannover-Leipzig 1914-1927, 68 n? 99. H. BANSA, Studien zur Kanzlei Kaiser 
Ludwigs des Bayern vom Tag der Wahl bis zur Rückkehr aus Italien (1314-1329), Kall- 
münz 1968, 234-39, collects the most relevant evidence, but further study is needed. 
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Jandun, provided the imperial position with further ideological support 
and, in all probability, modified the balance of influences at court. Marsil- 
ius and John were admitted among the familiares of the Emperor,'^ who 
conferred upon them important positions: Marsilius was made administra- 
tor of the Diocese of Milan!” and, some time later, Vicar of the city of 
Rome; John of Jandun, who was called consiliarius noster dilectus, was 
created Bishop of Ferrara.'? Contemporary sources report that Marsilius 
often publicly supported Lewis’ political activities, for example, in 
Trento, where many signori of Northern Italy had been summoned by the 
Emperor before entering into Lombardy and later into Rome.” Except for 
the accounts contained in Giovanni Villani’s chronicle, one extant impe- 
rial document, namely Gloriosus Deus, which contains Lewis’ sentence of 
deposition aimed at John XXII, at least in part is probably related to Mar- 
silius’ use of political and ecclesiological theories to justify Lewis’ ac- 
tions.” Pasted together with elements belonging to different traditions, 
some distinctive Marsilian positions do emerge, for example, that the 
election by the German princes is sufficient alone to establish an emperor 
and does not need any confirmation by the pope, because the latter does 
not possess both temporal and spiritual jurisdictions; secondly, that the 
emperor has the right to depose a pope if the latter is proved to be unwor- 
thy of his office. As Marsilius enjoyed the position of vicarius of the Em- 
peror in Rome,” and was among the protagonists of the Roman events in 


ê See also the expressions referring to John of Jandun in a document dated 1328, edited 
in Constitutiones et acta publica imperatorum et regum V1.1, 391-92 n° 474: “Nostrorum 
familiarium consorcio annumerari fecimus et ascribi.” 

7 He is attested in this position from late Summer 1327 to the beginning of 1329; see 
the documents discovered by A. CADILI, “Marsilio da Padova amministratore della chiesa 
ambrosiana”, in Pensiero Politico Medievale 3-4 (2005-06), 193-225. 

* DoLCINI, Crisi di poteri, 308-9. 

? L. SCHMUGGE, Johannes von Jandun (1285/89-1328). Untersuchungen zur Biogra- 
phie und Soziallehre eines lateinischen Averroisten, Stuttgart 1966, 36-38. 


2° A detailed reconstruction of Lewis’ expedition in Italy is found in M. BERG, “Der Ita- 
lienzug Ludwigs des Bayern. Das Itinerar der Jahre 1327-1330”, in Quellen und For- 
schungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 67 (1987), 142-97. 

?! This document can be read in Constitutiones et acta publica V1.1, 344-50 n° 436. For 
the most detailed analysis of the extant sources, see DOLCINI, Crisi di poteri, 295-343. 


? GODTHARDT, “The Philosopher as Political Actor", 41-43 insists on the fact that the 
expression vicarius in spiritualibus, often used in secondary sources is not attested in the 
primary sources. Unfortunately, Godthardt cannot provide any evidence that he occupied a 
different office. At any rate, consult what John XXII himself says in Constitutiones V1.1, 
363 n° 439: “Marcilius sub pretextu vicariatus, quem ibidem sibi per dictum Ludovicum 
commissum asserit." 
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1328, it is extremely likely that he took part in the redaction of the sen- 
tence of deposition, in collaboration, however, with others, who also ex- 
erted their influence on the final version of the document. In his Ludovi- 
cus Bavarus, Albertino Mussato relates that the Franciscan Ubertinus of 
Casale was among the co-authors of Gloriosus Deus.” Unfortunately, this 
important and usually reliable source is isolated and, to my knowledge, no 
other information is available concerning Ubertinus after 1325. He is 
never mentioned as accompanying Lewis, either before or after the fateful 
events that took place in Rome during the first half of 1328. On the other 
hand, since no other source contradicts what Mussato says, we should not 
dismiss his testimony until new evidence emerges.” As Sylvain Piron re- 
cently observed, if Ubertinus really had been in Rome, his subsequent 
disappearance from the extant sources could be explained by the changes 
that occurred at Lewis’ court in the following months.? As a matter of 
fact, it seems that when Lewis retreated from Rome pressured by Robert 
d'Anjou, the heyday of Marsilius’ influence on imperial politics was near- 
ing its end; John of Jandun died most probably in Todi, while in Pisa a 
new group of refugees led by the Franciscan Minister General, Michael of 
Cesena, was about to join Lewis’ court. 


It would be tempting to assign to this time a short treatise by Marsilius 
titled De translatione imperii?” In this short work, the Paduan master 
treats the transfers of imperial power from one nation to another, namely 
from the Greeks to the Romans to the Franks and thence to the Germans. 
Marsilius explicitly makes intensive use of a previous work by Landul- 
phus Colonna bearing the same title. He corrects Landulphus on some 


? DoLCINI, Crisi di poteri, 316-18; Mussato's poems concerning Marsilius have been 
critically edited by J. MIETHKE and published in *Die Briefgedichte des Albertino Mussato 
an Marsilius von Padua", in Pensiero Politico Medievale 6 (2008), 49-65. 

4 Some doubts are raised by C. M. MARTINEZ RUIZ, De la dramatizacion de los aconte- 
cimientos de la Pascua a la cristologia. El cuarto libro del Arbor vitae crucifixae Iesu de 
Ubertino de Casale, Roma 2000, 316-18. 

?5 Ubertinus probably did not like the prospect of meeting his former ruthless adversar- 
ies, Michael of Cesena and Bonagratia of Bergamo, in Pisa; see S. PIRON, “Le mouvement 
clandestin des dissidents franciscains au milieu du xIV° siècle”, edited in the on-line jour- 
nal, Oliviana (http://oliviana.revues.org/index337.html#ftn27), and also IDEM, “Censures 
et condemnations", 373. Further clues in CADILI, *Marsilio da Padova", in part. 221. 

26 SCHMUGGE, Johannes von Jandun, 121-22, but see Dolcini, Crisi di poteri, 191-92. 

? Critical edition and French translation in MARSILE DE PADOUE, Œuvres mineurs. De- 
fensor minor. De translatione imperii, ed. C. JEUDY et J. QUILLET, Paris 1979, 369-433; on 
this edition, see DOLCINI, Crisi di poteri, 269-89; English translation in MARSIGLIO OF 
PADUA, Defensor minor and De traslatione imperii, ed. C.J. NEDERMAN, Cambridge 1993. 
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crucial points, however, trying to show that papal authority did not play 
any decisive role in the transfer of empire; in this way, working on the 
same materials, he reaches a conclusion that is totally opposite to Landul- 
phus’ position, trying to dismantle the whole apparatus of historical evi- 
dence used by curial writers to support the temporal claims of the papacy. 
It is not possible, however, to date with precision this treatise, which sur- 
vives in 17 manuscripts and enjoyed a certain success in the late Middle 
Ages, since we can only be sure that it was written after the Defensor 
pacis, but as yet no relevant terminus ante quem can be ascertained.”* 


The Coming of the Friars 


When the Emperor reached Pisa on 21 September 1328, for several 
months (since June) the Ghibelline city had been a safe haven for Michael 
of Cesena, William of Ockham, Bonagratia of Bergamo, Francis of 
Marchia and other Franciscans, who had rebelled against Pope John XXII, 
accusing him of heresy.” On 18 September Michael of Cesena published 
a long and detailed appeal, most probably drafted by Bonagratia of Ber- 
gamo, to the Holy Roman Church against John XXII, who having fallen 
into heresy had forfeited his papal office and was automatically deprived 
of any power whatsoever.” Before the end of September, Lewis issued a 
privilege that took the Minorite rebels under his protection." 


Once under imperial protection, Michael of Cesena, who could rely on 


28 For a detailed analysis, see MIETHKE, De potestate, 235-38; see also PINCIN, Marsilio, 
115-26. 

?? For an account of those events, see MIETHKE, Ockhams Weg, 414-27. G. KNYSH, Ock- 
ham Perspectives, Winnipeg 1994, does not achieve decisive results in this perspective; 
see also J. MIETHKE, “Ockhams Perspektiven oder Engführung in eine falsche Richtung?” 
in MJ 29 (1994), 61-82. 

30 For the most recent edition according to the manuscripts containing the so-called 
Chronicle of Nicolas the Minorite, see NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, Documentation on 
Pope John XXII, Michael of Cesena and The Poverty of Christ with Summeries in English. 
A Source Book, ed. G. GAL and D. FLOOD, St. Bonaventure, NY 1996, 227-424. Concer- 
ning this edition, see also the critical remarks by J. MIETHKE, "Der erste vollstándige 
Druck der sogennanten Chronik des Nicolaus Minorita (von 1330/1338). Bemerkungen 
zur Prásentation eines Farbbuches des 14. Jahrhunderts", in Deutsches Archiv 54 (1998), 
623-42. For analysis, see DOLCINI, Crisi di poteri, 163-88, and WITTNEBEN, Bonagratia 
von Bergamo, 290-352. 

?! These documents are edited in R. Sassi, “La partecipazione di Fabriano alle guerre 
della Marca nel decennio 1320-1330 con documenti inediti", in Atti e memorie della Depu- 
tazione di storia patria per le Marche 4 (1930), 151-65. 
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an efficient chancery,” continued to act against the Pope. On 12 December 
he published a shorter version of his appeal, had it reproduced in many cop- 
ies, and sent it “ad multas partes orbis.”*? A second document, published on 
the same day, is even more interesting. The Emperor issued a heavily re- 
vised version of his sentence of deposition against John XXII. A compari- 
son shows that the new text reversed completely the arguments for the sen- 
tence. Not only do John XXII’s heretical opinions against evangelical pov- 
erty play a paramount role, while reproaches concerning John’s attitude 
towards the Empire completely disappear, but also the act of deposition it- 
self is cast in different ecclesiological terms yielding a completely different 
meaning of the sentence. Lewis does not depose the Pope by virtue of some 
legitimate power that he possesses as Emperor, but limits himself to 
declaring that John, as an heretic, has ipso facto forteited his office and is 
bereft of all authority. Moreover, Lewis forbids his subjects to obey the 
Pope. This second version of the sentence bears the same date as the first, 
which implies that it was meant to substitute for, not to incorporate, the 
document issued in Rome.** Lewis no longer claims to have the right to 
depose an unworthy pope and to provide Christendom with a better one. 
Such a position, which implies the superiority of temporal imperial 
jurisdiction in matters belonging to the ecclesiastical sphere, is abandoned 
in favour of a less compromising ecclesiological standpoint, according to 
which the emperor ascertains that the pope has become heretical, and, 
properly speaking, is no longer the pope. The whole case, therefore, rests on 
the heterodoxy of the incumbent of the papal office, and not on a different 
interpretation of the authority or competence of the Roman Pontiff.” 


According to the chronicle of Nicholas the Minorite, the short appeal 
signed by Michael of Cesena and the emended text of the sentence were 
nailed together to the doors of the main church in Pisa; this act can be in- 
terpreted as a sign of the temporary ascendency of the Franciscan friars 
among the political advisers of the Emperor." 


Marsilius of Padua and the Franciscans followed the Emperor in his 
march from Pisa towards northern Italy in April 1329. The unfortunate 


?? M. BEL, “Formulae et documenta e cancellaria Fr. Michaelis de Cesena, O. F. M. mi- 
nistri generalis 1316-1328", in AFH 23 (1930), 106-71. 
33 NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, 429, text of the “short appeal," at 429-56. 


4 The texts can be read in NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, 191-200, 457-68, but also in 
Constitutiones at acta publica V1.1, at n° 436 and 528. 


?5 Most penetrating discussion in DOLCINI, Crisi di poteri, 295-343. 
36 NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, 457. 
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outcome of his political and military endeavours in the end led him to 
withdraw from the Italian peninsula. After more than two years, in Febru- 
ary 1330 Lewis was in Germany again. Michael and his group took up 
residence in the Franciscan convent, not far from the Max-Josef-Platz in 
today’s Munich. A letter from Michael to Aloysius Gonzaga testifies that 
the Minister General was admitted to a private conversation with the Em- 
peror. Most probably, Marsilius was hosted at court in Herzogsburg.** 
Meanwhile, already before Lewis could return to Bavaria, John XXII had 
published an uncustomarily long bull, which was a full-fledged answer to 
the short version of Michael’s Pisan appeal. Determined to refute once 
and for all the arguments put forward by the Michaelists, the Pope wrote a 
polemical treatise in Scholastic style, in which he discussed Michael’s text 
in a detailed way.” By doing this, the Pope enlarged the scope on the on- 
going dispute and raised issues that were relevant not only for the debate 
concerning evangelical poverty but also for ecclesiology and political 
thought in general. Confronted with this renewed attack and also with 
the situation of a struggle that was lasting longer than they expected, the 
Franciscans around Michael of Cesena were urged to devote more-and- 
more of their attention to the complex issue of the relationship between 
spiritual and temporal powers. Some of the Franciscans, such as William 
of Ockham, had never discussed such problems in their previous writings; 
others, such as Francis of Marchia, had expressed rather conventional 
opinions," while Bonagratia of Bergamo displayed his juridical skills 
only in his internal controversy with the Spiritual “wing” of the Order and 
in defence of the traditional Franciscan interpretation of evangelical pov- 
erty. While Marsilius of Padua appeared at Lewis’ side after writing the 
Defensor pacis," Ockham and his fellow refugees still needed to develop 


? Constitutiones et acta publica imperatorum et regum V1.1, 632-33 n? 743, at 632: 
“Locutus fui statim cum domino imperatore secrete...” 

38 BosL, “Die geistliche Hofakademie", 97-98, 123. 

?? Most recent edition in NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, 553-613. 

^ See R. LAMBERTINI, La povertà pensata, Evoluzione storica della definizione 
dell identità minoritica da Bonaventura ad Ockham, Modena 2000, 189-226, 249-68. 

“| R, LAMBERTINI, “A proposito del IV libro del Commento alle Sentenze di Francesco 
d'Appignano: la quaestio 37", in Atti del IT Convegno Internazionale su Francesco 
d’Appignano, a cura di D. PRIORI e M. BALENA, Appignano del Tronto 2004, 9-26; IDEM, 
“Questioni di Francesco d'Appignano nel Vat. lat. 943: Nuove tracce di tesi politiche di 
Francesco d'Appignano", in Atti del IV Convegno internazionale su Francesco 
d’Appignano, a cura di D. PRIORI, Appignano del Tronto 2008, 151-67. 

? For a detailed description WITTNEBEN, Bonagratia von Bergamo, 17-106. 

3 In addition to Pincin and Dolcini, see C. J. NEDERMAN, Comunity and Consent. The 
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their positions on many of the issues unavoidably at stake." 


Elsewhere I have expressed my opinion that Francis of Marchia was 
the first in the group to undertake a thorough refutation of Pope John 
XXII’s bull, Quia vir reprobus.* It would be impossible to summarize 
here the contents of Francis’ /mprobatio, which is a line-by-line refutation 
of John XXII’s bull, which in its turn is a detailed refutation of Michael of 
Cesena’s short Pisan appeal. Two issues in this particular dispute, how- 
ever, deserve special attention. The first regards what one might call ‘po- 
litical theology', in a broad sense of the term." In his Quia vir reprobus, 
John XXII had raised an issue that he had not in previous bulls, arguing 
that Christ, who as a man was king of the universe from the moment of 
his conception, could not in principle be considered poor. As king he pos- 
sessed a legitimate universal claim over the whole world, even though he 
might have abstained from exercising some aspects of his right. As the 
Franciscan interpretation of evangelical poverty rested on the assumption 


Secular Political Theory of Marsiglio of Padua's Defensor Pacis, Lanham, MD 1995; a 
new English translation is MARSILIUS OF PADUA, The Defender of the Peace, ed. and trans. 
A. BRETT, Cambridge 2005. 

^ DoLCINL Crisi di poteri, esp. 167-221, stresses this aspect with reference to Michael 
of Cesena. 

^ R. LAMBERTINI, “Francesco d'Ascoli e la polemica francescana contro Giovanni 
XXII: a proposito dei rapporti tra l’Improbatio e V Appellatio magna monacensis", in Studi 
in onore di Girolamo Arnaldi offerti dalla Scuola nazionale di studi medioevali, Roma 
2001, 277-308. Francis of Marchia has received increasing attention by scholars in the last 
15 years; see the special issue of Vivarium 44 (2006), edited by Russell L. FRIEDMAN and 
Chris SCHABEL, that provides the reader also with an updated bibliography. Nazareno 
Mariani has already edited several works by Francis of Marchia; I refer only to the latest 
publication: FRANCISCI DE MARCHIA SIVE DE ESCULO Commentarius in IV libros sententia- 
rum Petri Lombardi. IV, Distinctiones primi libri a vigesima nona ad quadragesimam 
octavam, ed. N. MARIANI, Grottaferrata 2009; the critical edition of other works is planned 
in the series FRANCISCI DE MARCHIA Opera philosophica et theologica; the first to appear 
was FRANCISCI DE MARCHIA Reportatio IA (Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententia- 
rum) qq.1-12, ed. T. SUAREZ-NANI, W. DUBA, E. BABEY et G.J. ETZKORN, Leuven 2008. 
The second volume (qq.13-27) appeared in 2010. 

^6 FRANCISCI DE ESCULO, OFM Improbatio contra libellum domini Iohannis qui incipit 
‘Quia vir reprobus’, ed. N. MARIANI, OFM, Grottaferrata 1993; my review of this edition 
in Cristianesimo nella Storia 18 (1997), 685-88. 

47 I use the expression in a general sense, analogous to the meaning intended by E.H. KANTO- 
ROWICZ, The King's Two Bodies. A Study in Medieval Political Theology, Princeton 1957. 

48 JOANNES PAPA XXII, Quia vir reprobus, 594-96. Concerning the issue of Christ's 
kingship in the controversy about evangelical poverty, see also LAMBERTINI, La povertà 
pensata, 249-68. 
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that Christ and his Apostles had renounced every form of right over the 
temporal goods that they used, by taking recourse to the theology of 
Christ’s kingship, John XXII tried to deal his adversaries a severe blow. 
Francis of Marchia was therefore confronted with the necessity of show- 
ing that Christ’s kingship as a man was purely of a spiritual nature, and 
the whole set of prophecies from the Old Testament that speak of the 
kingship of the Messiah must be interpreted in this sense. To corroborate 
his claim, Francis stresses also the fact that Christ during his earthly life 
never exercised any jurisdiction whatsoever; on the contrary, he acknowl- 
edged as legitimate the temporal authorities who were ruling in Palestine. 
This acknowledges that pagan emperors, kings and governors can exercise 
legitimate power. Such an acknowledgment was controversial at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, and was squarely rejected by many sup- 
porters of hierocracy. In this way Christology was brought to bear on is- 
sues that were highly relevant for political thought, and the defence of the 
Franciscan theory of poverty forged a first connection with the claim of an 
autonomous legitimacy of temporal power.” 


The second issue arising from John XXII's bull and Francis’ response 
to it that pertains to our discussion concerns the origins of property rights. 
Many scholars agree that the Franciscan interpretation of evangelical pov- 
erty as an absolute renunciation of rights over goods (no matter whether 
they belong to an individual or to a community) is closely linked with an 
account of the origins of private property from human initiative.” Relying 
on canonistic traditions, many Franciscan authors, mainly after Nicholas 


# R, LAMBERTINI, “Oltre la proprietà, alle origini del potere: Francesco d' Appignano nel 
pensiero ecclesiologico —politico del Trecento", in Atti del 1° Convegno Internazionale su 
Francesco d'Appignano, a cura di D. PRIORI, Appignano del Tronto 2002, 51-66; IDEM, 
“Natural law, Religious Poverty and Ecclesiology According to Francis of Marchia", in 
Intellect and Imagination in Medieval Philosophy 3. Actes du XI° Congrès International de 
Philosophie Médiévale, 26-31 aoüt 2002, Porto, ed. M.C. PACHECO and J. MEIRINHOS, 
Turnhout 2006, 1625-35; IDEM, “Francis of Marchia and William of Ockham: Fragments 
from a Dialogue", in Vivarium 44 (2006), 184-204. 

°° On this subject, see J. MIETHKE, “Paradiesischer Zustand — Apostolisches Zeitalter — 
Franziskanische Armut. Religióses Selbstverstándnis, Zeitkritik und Gesellschaftstheorie 
im 14. Jahrhundert", in Vita Religiosa im Mittelalter. Festschrift für Kaspar Elm zum 70. 
Geburtstag, hrsg. v. F.J. FELTEN, N. JASPERT und S. HAARLANDER, Berlin 1999, 505-32; B. 
TOPFER, Urzustand und Stindenfall in der mittelalterlichen Gesellschafts- und Staatstheo- 
rie, Stuttgart 1999, esp. 431-68; G.L. POTESTÀ, “The State of Innocence and Private Prop- 
erty in the Polemic on Evangelical Poverty at the Beginning of the Fourteenth Century", in 
The Earthly Paradise. The Garden of Eden from Antiquity to Modernity, ed. F.R. PSAKI 
and C. HINDLEY, Binghamton, NY 2002, 149-63. 
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Ils bull Exiit qui seminat (1279), insisted on the fact that in the state of 
innocence private property did not exist, and that distinctions of owner- 
ship are a consequence of Original Sin. To this wide-spread interpretation, 
such thinkers as John Duns Scotus added a specific Franciscan flavour, 
claiming that in the pre-lapsarian state human beings used but did not own 
all things in common.” Ownership, be it collective or individual, was a 
consequence of the Fall, because in the face of the harmful effects of the 
Fall, God allowed humankind to issue regulations aimed at avoiding strife 
concerning property. Stressing the fact that property rights rested only on 
human initiative and therefore on positive law, Franciscan authors left 
open the possibility of a religious vow like theirs that implied the renun- 
ciation of every right. From their point of view, such a vow re-established, 
so to speak, the pre-lapsarian condition. This happened for the first time 
with Jesus and his Apostles and was renewed by Francis of Assisi and his 
followers.” 


In Quia vir reprobus, John XXII resorted to a completely different in- 
terpretation of this primordial event.” According to him, the words of 
Genesis that speak of a dominium granted to humankind can be inter- 
preted correctly only if one assumes that private property was ordained by 
God, who conferred upon Adam dominion over other beings. In this way, 
properly speaking, Adam was the first proprietor; then he had to share his 
dominium with Eve. After the Fall, this common property was divided 
among individuals and communities. Francis of Marchia’s /mprobatio 
countered that pre-lapsarian dominium and post-lapsarian dominium do 
not belong to the same species. The first is peculiar to a humankind that is 
still capable of sharing not only the necessities of life but also the joy 
coming from the natural and peaceful satisfaction of primary needs. On 
the contrary, the post-lapsarian dominion, be it individual or collective, 
rests on the principle of the exclusion of others from what is deemed to be 
‘mine’ or ‘ours’. The Fall brought about an anthropological change that 
profoundly affected the relationship between humankind and the rest of 
creation. Moreover, Francis insists that according to this account, private 
property cannot be judged as being of divine origin. God's project for 


>! Duns Scotus’ Economic and Political Philosophy. Latin Edition and English Transla- 
tion by A.B. WOLTER, St. Bonaventure, NY 2001; L. PARISOLI, La philosophie normative 
de Duns Scot, Roma 2001. 

?? For a updated discussion of this topic, see V. MÄKINEN, Property Rights in the Late 
Medieval Discussion on Franciscan Poverty, Leuven 2001. 

>} For an analysis of John's position, see B. TIERNEY, The Idea of Natural Rights, At- 
lanta 1996, esp. 153-57. 
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humankind implies the common use of goods, and this is what natural law 
dictates. After the Fall, God granted to humankind the faculty of defining 
rules concerning the unavoidable division of goods. According to Francis 
and contrary to John XXII some exceptions notwithstanding, God did not 
intervene directly in the division of property, but allowed fallen human 
beings to have recourse to this remedy.” 


We cannot know whether Francis had already begun his /mprobatio 
during the long journey to Munich. Beyond doubt, however, the Francis- 
can convent in Munich became an extremely efficient workshop, where 
the Minorite rebels produced an astonishing number of writings, in the 
form of appeals, treatises and also brief pamphlets and letters that were 
probably produced for wider circulation.” Some weeks after reaching 
Munich, the dissident Franciscans published a “tremendously long"? ap- 
peal, which discussed in detail twelve errors contained in the most recent 
papal bull concerning Franciscan poverty, namely Quia vir reprobus.?! To 
address many of the “errors” of the Pope, Bonagratia of Bergamo, who is 
acknowledged to have been the “assembler” of the document,?? could re- 
sort to the previous writings of the Franciscan rebels. But because the 
Pope had introduced new issues in the debate, Bonagratia was forced to 
develop new arguments. The claim of a temporal universal kingship of 
Christ attracted most of his attention; probably not by chance, many pas- 
sages concerning this point strongly resemble parallel passages in the /m- 
probatio. Elsewhere, I have argued at length in favour of the opinion that 
Francis of Marchia’s treatise was used by Bonagratia.®” Moreover, in the 
pages of Bonagratia's appeal scholars have identified a surprising echo of 


54 LAMBERTINI, La povertà pensata, esp. 205-26. 

55 | discussed some aspects of the Michaelist literary campaign in my “Dalla propagan- 
da alla teoria politica: esempi di una dinamica nello scontro tra Giovanni XXII e Ludovico 
IV di Baviera", in La propaganda politica nel Basso Medioevo. Atti del XXXVIII Conve- 
gno Storico Internazionale, Todi, 14-17 ottobre 2001, Spoleto 2002, 289-313; P. NOLD, 
Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardinal. Bertrand de la Tour and the Apostolic Pov- 
erty Controversy, Oxford 2003, is very sceptical about the plausibility of the Michaelist 
account of the events, and tends to downplay it as mere "propaganda". For an informed 
and critical review of the book, see E.L. WITTNEBEN in the on-line journal H-Soz-u-Kult 
2005, http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/rezensionen/2005-2-138. 

°° H.S. OFFLER, Introduction to Opus Nonaginta Dierum cc.7-124, in GUILLELMI DE 
OCKHAM Opera Politica 2, Manchester 1963, XVII. 


57 Edition in NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, 624-866. 
55 WITTNEBEN, Bonagratia von Bergamo, 353-79. 


5 LAMBERTINI, “Francesco d’ Ascoli e la polemica francescana contro Giovanni XXII”, 
277-308. 
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Marsilius’ Defensor pacis; this fact suggests that at an early date the Fran- 
ciscans were acquainted with the political masterpiece of their fellow 
refugee in Munich.” 


Marsilius of Padua, Michael of Cesena, Bonagratia of Bergamo and 
William of Ockham spent the rest of their days in Munich.°! Their refuge 
proved not to be as safe as they probably expected, because soon after his 
return to Bavaria Lewis started negotiations with the court at Avignon in an 
attempt at reconciliation. An anonymous text, Quoniam scriptura, bears 
witness to the well-founded concerns of the refugees in Munich in the face 
of this possibility. This political memorandum enumerates the detrimental 
concessions that Lewis would be compelled to make in order to secure 
peace with the reigning Pontiff and tries to dissuade Lewis from seeking 
such an agreement. On the basis of accurate textual comparisons, Carlo 
Dolcini has argued that the text Quoniam scriptura possibly resulted from a 
collaboration between the Franciscans and Marsilius of Padua, since the 
main lines of argumentation can be traced back either to the writings of the 
Minorites or to those of the Paduan master.” In any event, the concerns of 
the refugees were justified, not only because Lewis forbade for a certain 
time the publication of writings against the Pope, but also because it seems 
that the Emperor declared his readiness to deliver to papal justice all dissi- 
dents under his protection.” 


William of Ockham Takes the Floor 


By 1331, the date of Quoniam scriptura on which scholars agree,” Wil- 
liam of Ockham had signed Michael of Cesena’s appeals, was constantly 
mentioned in John XXII’s documents condemning the Michaelists, had 
been among the authors of the Allegationes religiosorum virorum, an 
apology for Michael’s political choices and a defence of his legitimacy as 


© DoLcIni, Crisi di poteri, 350-52. 

*! For a discussion of extant evidence concerning Francis of Marchia's recantation, see 
R. LAMBERTINI e E.L. WITTNEBEN, “Un teologo francescano alle strette. Osservazioni sul 
testimone manoscritto del processo a Francesco d'Ascol?", in Picenum Seraphicum 18 n.s. 
(1999), 97-122; R. LAMBERTINI e E.L. WITTNEBEN, “Un teologo francescano alle strette. II. 
A proposito della tradizione manoscritta della confessio di Francesco d'Ascol?", in Pice- 
num Seraphicum 19 n.s.(2000), 135-49. 

$ DorciNI, Crisi di poteri, 343-98. 

& The document has been edited by PINCIN, Marsilio, 259-61, esp. 259; DOLCINI, Crisi 
di poteri, 355-56;. see also MIETHKE, De potestate papae, 221-35. 

*  DOLCINI, Crisi di poteri, 362-64. 
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Minister General of the Minorites.® Most probably, he had also already 
contributed to other collective writings issued by the Franciscans. One 
must wait until 1332, however, for a work for which William alone was 
responsible. The Opus nonaginta dierum is in fact the first of a long list of 
works in which Ockham treats the main issues of the controversy, focus- 
ing first on evangelical poverty and progressively widening the scope of 
his investigations to political topics. The Opus nonaginta dierum is a 
long and multi-faceted treatise. Following in the footsteps of Francis of 
Marchia’s /mprobatio, first of all the Opus is a running commentary on 
the bull Quia vir reprobus. Compared with the Improbatio, however, it is 
even more reminiscent of a standard Scholastic commentary, giving for 
each passage of the bull not only an explanation of its sententia, but also a 
detailed analysis of the /ittera, discussing even short sentences or single 
words. Moreover, unlike Francis of Marchia, Ockham aims at writing an 
‘impersonal’ or ‘narrative’ work, in which he juxtaposes papal claims and 
their refutation by those whom he calls impugnatores, that is, the Micha- 
elists. One of the most striking differences between the Opus and the Im- 
probatio is that whereas Francis personally attacks the Pope, Ockham pre- 
fers a more neutral stance, relying on the intrinsic value of the arguments, 
although he does not conceal his support of Michael (Jiirgen Miethke 
speaks of William's objektivierende Methode"). Furthermore, when one 
compares the Opus with the /mprobatio and with the Sachsenhausen Ap- 
peal, it becomes clear that Ockham elaborates on the materials available 
in those works, reshaping, revising and sometimes correcting the argu- 
ments advanced in those writings. Offler and Miethke point to Francis” 
Improbatio as a source for some of the main tenets of the Opus nonaginta 
dierum; a closer scrutiny shows, however, that Ockham almost never lim- 
its himself to repeating Francis' assertions, but always develops them fur- 
ther, adding his personal touch and style. For example, from the Impro- 


65 The text is edited in NICOLAUS MINORITA, Chronica, 524-52. 

$6 A detailed exposition of Ockham’s political thought obviously lies beyond the scope 
of the present contribution, and can be found in the works of many specialists; see, for 
example, J. MIETHKE, Ockhams Weg zur Sozialphilosophie, Berlin 1969, esp. 428-556; 
A.S. MCGRADE, The Political Thought of William of Ockham, Cambrige 1974; an updated 
synthesis can be found now in J. KILCULLEN, “The Political Writings", in The Cambridge 
Companion to Ockham, ed. P.V. SPADE, Cambridge 1999, 302-25. 

$7 MIETHKE, Ockhams Weg, 430-44. 

6 R, LAMBERTINI, “Usus and usura. Poverty and Usury in Franciscans’ Responses to 
John XXII's Quia vir reprobus”, in Franciscan Studies 54 (1994-1997), 185-210; IDEM, 
“Nonnumquam impugnantium diversorum personas assumpsi: Francesco d'Ascoli come 
fonte del pensiero politico di Ockham", in Pensiero Politico medievale 1 (2003), 97-140; I 
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batio he takes the idea of an essential difference between pre-lapsarian 
and post-lapsarian dominium, but insists much more on the harmony be- 
tween humankind and the rest of creation that existed before the Fall and 
was lost because of sin. After that catastrophe, dominium changed radi- 
cally, becoming the result of agreements among human beings. Brian 
Tierney passes over Francis of Marchia’s contribution in silence, but is 
right in stressing the peculiar features of Ockham’s theory of rights, which 
should not be understood according to present-day theories of individual 
natural rights, as some interpreters have opined, but rather as a develop- 
ment of the Franciscan interpretation of dominium.? In any event, in the 
years before John XXII's death in December 1334, Ockham also worked 
intensively at the monumental first Part of the Dialogus, where in seven 
books he addresses ecclesiological questions that arise from the possibility 
that a pope might become an heretic.” For the Michaelists, this possibility 
had turned into a terrible reality; the Dialogus discusses the issue in the 
form of an exchange of questions and answers between a Master and a 
Disciple. Once again, Ockham tries to present the opinions involved in the 
controversy in an impersonal manner; scholars have discussed whether 
Ockham himself held some of the opinions expounded by the Master.”! 
Indeed, in the Dialogus one will recognize the main tenets of Ockham’s 
ecclesiology in the making. Interestingly, Carlo Pincin has shown that the 
Master reveals some acquaintance with Marsilius of Padua’s Defensor 
pacis, while manifesting a critical distance from typical Marsilian ideas, 
for example, Marsilius’ rebuttal of the claim that the jurisdiction of one 


deal with this issue, from a different point of view, also in “Francis of Marchia and Wil- 
liam of Ockham", 184-204. 

© B. Tierney, The Idea of Natural Rights, esp. 157-69 and 170-94; the criticism of Mi- 
chel Villey's thesis is at 13-42. See also A.S. BRETT, Liberty, Right and Nature. Individual 
Rights in Later Scholastic Thought, Cambridge 1997, 50-68; for a different perspective, 
see L. PARISOLI, Volontarismo e diritto soggettivo. La nascita medievale di una teoria dei 
diritti nella scolastica francescana, Roma 1999. 

7 A critical edition, with English translation is progressing at the site www.britac.ac.uk/ 
pubS/dialogus/ockdial.html edited by J. KILCULLEN, G. KNvsH, V. LEPPIN, J. SCOTT and 
J. BALLWEG; an excellent presentation is found in WILHELM VON OCKHAM, Texte zur poli- 
tischen Theorie. Exzerpte aus dem Dialogus, hrsg. v. J. MIETHKE, Stuttgart 1995. Also 
extremely useful is A.S. MCGRADE, "Introduction" to William of Ockham, A Letter to the 
Friars Minor and Other Writings, ed. A.S. MCGRADE and J. KILCULLEN, Cambridge 1995, 
XII-XXXIV; see also the recent contribution by T. SHOGIMEN, “William of Ockham and 
Conceptions of Heresy, c.1250-c.1350”, in Heresy in Transition. Tranforming Ideas of 
Heresy in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. I. HUNTER, J.C. LAURESEN and C.J. 
NEDERMAN Aldershot 2005, 59-70. 
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Apostle over the others can be considered a revealed truth.” 


The Beatific Vision 


The last years of John XXII’s pontificate were notoriously tormented by 
the controversy concerning the Beatific Vision.” Proposing in several 
sermons that the Vision of the Blessed is deferred until the end of time, 
the Pope aroused a scandal and a very lively debate. Unlike his decisions 
on evangelical poverty, which were opposed almost exclusively by Fran- 
ciscans, his arguments concerning the Beatific Vision were criticized by 
many prominent theologians belonging to other orders and to the secular 
clergy." The first echoes of this controversy in the circle of the Munich 
Franciscans are found in the Opus nonaginta dierum." Ockham labels 
Gerald Odonis,"^ the pro-papal Franciscan Minister General who had re- 
placed Michael of Cesena, an heretic, among other reasons, for supporting 
John XXII’s views on the Beatific Vision." Actually, Ockham claims that 
in his sermons John preached other heretical doctrines. The most interest- 
ing point concerns the distinction between potentia Dei absoluta and po- 
tentia Dei ordinata. Rejecting this distinction, Ockham writes, the Pope 
holds that everything happens necessarily." Together with the familiar 
errors concerning evangelical poverty, John's assertions taken from his 


72 PINCIN, Marsilio, 182-86. 


73 Tt would be impossible to refer here to the secondary literature that deals with this ex- 
tremely important controversy, I limit myself to mentioning C. TROTTMANN, Za vision 
béatifique. Des disputes scolastiques à sa définition par Benoît XII, Rome 1995, in which 
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74 TROTTMANN, La vision, 495-583. 


75 GUILLELMUS DE OCKHAM, Opus nonaginta dierum c.124, in Opera politica 2, ed. H.S. 
OFFLER (Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi 14), Manchester 1963, esp. 855-56. 


76 Concerning Girald Odonis, see the special issue of Vivarium 47 (2009), edited by W. 
DUBA and C. SCHABEL, providing the reader also with an updated bibliography; on the 
relationships between the Michaelists and Girald, see my “Letters and Politics: Gerald 
Odonis vs. Francis of Marchia", in the just mentioned issue of Vivarium, 364-73. 


77 Odonis intervention in the dispute is edited and commented on in GUIRAL OT, La vi- 
sion de Dieu aux multiples formes, édition, traduction, introduction et notes par C. 
TROTTMANN, Paris 2001. 


78 GUILLELMUS DE OCKHAM, Opus nonaginta dierum c.95, ed. OFFLER, 719-29. Concern- 
ing John's views on Potestas Dei absoluta, see E. RANDI, “Un rasoio contro Ockham? Un 
sermone inedito di Giovanni XXII", in Medioevo 9 (1983), 179-98; IDEM, “Ockham, John 
XXII and the Absolute Power of God", in Franciscan Studies 46 (1985), 205-16. For the 
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sermons become part of an Appellatio that Bonagratia of Bergamo signed 
on 10 April 1332, most probably relying on the theological expertise of 
such fellow refugees as Francis of Marchia and William of Ockham. In 
the following years the accusation of holding with pertinacity heretical 
eschatological doctrines became an integral part of the accusations lev- 
elled by the Michaelists against John XXII, offering in their eyes irrefuta- 
ble evidence of his fall into heresy. Although too severe towards the atti- 
tude of the Franciscan refugees, Christian Trottmann’s exposition remains 
the most detailed discussion of the positions argued by the Michaelists.” 
The discussion became even more complicated after John XXII’s recanta- 
tion and death-bed confession; the Michaelists held that these acts were 
insufficient to redeem John’s orthodoxy, so that the Pope had died as an 
heretic. William of Ockham later devoted his treatise, the Contra Iohan- 
nem, to this topic. "? 


From the point of view of the history of the doctrine of the Beatific 
Vision, Trottmann calls Benedict XII an homme providentiel;*' some of 
Benedict's contemporaries might have looked on him in a similar way but 
were bitterly disappointed. The Emperor Lewis seems to have pinned his 
hope on the newly elected Pope Benedict, while the Michaelists expected 
from him a disavowal of his predecessor. As a matter of fact, their inten- 
tions diverged, because evidence shows that the Emperor, seeking recon- 
ciliation and recognition, declared himself ready to deliver Marsilius and 
the Franciscan dissidents to the Pope." That the Emperor too was 
thwarted in his expectations saved the Michaelists and the Marsilius from 
peril and opened the way to a new wave of polemical writings." In Con- 
tra Benedictum," William of Ockham attacks the new Pope for following 


7? TROTTMANN, La vision, 471-95. For a thorough discussion of Trottmann's book, see K. 
Emery, JR., “A Forced March Towards Beatitude: Christian Trottmann's Histoire of the Beati- 
fic Vision”, in Vivarium 37 (1999), 258-81. A. TABARRONI, “Visio beatifica e Regnum Christi 
nell'escatologia di Giovanni XXII”, in La cattura della fine. Variazioni dell'escatologia in re- 
gime di cristianità, a cura di G. RUGGIERI, Genova 1992, 125-49, suggests an interesting inter- 
pretation of John's position from the perspective of political theology. 

9? This treatise, written according to Offler most probably between 17 March 1335 and 
29 January 1336, is published in GUILLELMI DE OCKHAM Opera politica 3, ed. H.S. OFFLER 
(Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi 14), Manchester 1956, 29-156. 

8! TROTTMANN, La vision, 745-47. 

82 RIEZLER, Vatikanische Akten, 637-44 n° 1841, esp. 642. 

83 To this change of political atmosphere one can connect also the last appeal (dated 24 
August 1338) signed by Michael of Cesena in the Franciscan Convent in Munich; the text 
is edited in A. CARLINI, Fra Michelino e la sua eresia, Bologna 1912, 289-308. 

*  Ockham's Contra Benedictum is edited in Opera politica 3, ed. OFFLER, 167-322. 
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in John XXII’s footsteps; most importantly, in Book VI for the first time 
he confronts directly the problems of the relationship between empire and 
papacy, firmly denying the dependence of imperial power on ecclesiasti- 
cal legitimation.® Offler says that “the Contra Benedictum is the bridge 
over which Ockham passed from ecclesiology to a developed interest in 
political matters.”*° This work is dated between autumn 1337 and early 
spring 1338; from that year on, the Franciscan convent in Munich be- 
came Ockham’s forge, where he developed his political theory in an as- 
tonishing number of works. During that time he began his planned Dia- 
logus, and completed the first treatise of the third Part in four books de- 
voted to the power within the Church. In this treatise, he makes extensive 
use of Aristotle’s Politics, which like many of his contemporaries he read 
with the help of the commentary by Thomas Aquinas and Peter of Au- 
vergne.** Also in the treatise he acknowledges for the first time that he has 
read Marsilius’ Defensor pacis. The Master discusses and criticizes some 
theses held by Marsilius, such as the infallibility of the General Council 
and the denial of papal authority over the Church. In all probability, Ock- 
ham works on the second treatise of Part III, which treats the rights of the 
empire and is unfinished, until his death in 1347.? In the same years he 
penned not only “impersonal works” but also texts in which he summa- 
rized his position, such as the Breviloquium de principatu tyrannico.”° 


Marsilius of Padua, William of Ockham, Lupold of Bebenburg 


Shortly after 1340, William of Ockham was involved in two debates that 
throw additional light on the situation at the court of Lewis the Bavarian 
during his last years in Munich. The first debate concerns the so-called 


55 The most relevant passages can be found in GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Contra Benedic- 
tum 6, ed. OFFLER, 272-303. 

86 OFFLER (ed.), “Introduction” to Contra Benedictum, in Opera politica 3, 162-63. 

87 OFFLER (ed.), “Introduction” to Contra Benedictum, in Opera politica 3, 161-62. 

88 R, LAMBERTINI, “Wilhelm von Ockham als Leser der Politica. Über die Rezeption der 
politischen Theorie des Aristoteles in der Ekklesiologie Ockhams", in Das Publikum poli- 
tischer Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert, hrsg. v. J. MIETHKE und A. BÜHLER, München 1992, 
207-24; updated information about Peter of Auvergne and his commentaries on Aristotle's 
Politics is found on the site: http://www.paleography.unifr.ch/petrus de alvernia. 

*? G. GAL, “William of Ockham Died ‘impenitent’ in April 1347", in Franciscan Studies 
42 (1982), 90-95; MIETHKE, De potestate, 272-95. 

?! GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Breviloquium de principatu tyrannico, ed. H.S. OFFLER, Op- 
era politica 4, 97-260; English translation in WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, À Short Discourse on 
the Tyrannical Government, ed. A.S. MCGRADE, Cambridge 1992. 
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“affair of Margherita Maultasch.” This is the name of the Duchess of Ty- 
rol, wife of Johann-Heinrich of Luxembourg, brother of the future Em- 
peror Karl IV. Exploiting Margherita’s ten years of an unhappy, barren 
marriage, troubled by personal and political disagreement between Mar- 
gherita and her husband, Lewis IV seized the opportunity to secure his 
influence on Tyrol through a second marriage of the Duchess with his 
own son. While it was not difficult to expel de facto Johann-Heinrich 
from his conjugal residence, the problem was the legal annulment of Mar- 
gherita’s first marriage. The commonplace argument for the annulment 
was that the marriage had not been consummated, but in the given politi- 
cal conditions it was impossible to persuade the Pope to dissolve the mar- 
riage. Moreover, a papal dispensation was also needed because the 
spouses to be were related in the third degree. Employing very different 
arguments, Marsilius of Padua and William of Ockham both wrote memo- 
randa related to this issue," supporting the rights of the Emperor to pass 
sentence on this matter. According to Marsilius, the emperor may legiti- 
mately judge in such a case, because marriage is not itself a spiritual bond, 
although it is the sign of a spiritual union between Christ and his Church. 
Moreover, according to Marsilius, bishops and priests do not possess any 
coercive jurisdiction in these matters. On the contrary, among other argu- 
ments Ockham resorts to one of the Leitmotiv of his political theory, 
maintaining that, even if jurisdiction in matrimonial cases does not belong 
ordinarily (regulariter) to the emperor, but in cases of necessity, the em- 
peror is entitled to exercise jurisdiction for the common good of the res 
publica. The profound difference between Marsilius and William comes 
clearly to light in relation to this particular issue. Interestingly, it does not 
seem that Lewis followed the proposals of either the these polemicists. On 
this issue, both had to give way to other counsellors.” 


Nothing suggests that either Ockham or Marsilius were aware of the 


?! Marsilius’ brief texts on this issue are edited in PINCIN, Marsilio, 261-83. The compli- 
cated affair is described and explained in MIETHKE, De potestate, 242-47. 

°? Ockham’s text is edited in GUILLELMI DE OCKHAM Opera politica 1, editio altera, ed. 
H.S OFFLER, Manchester 1974, 278-86. Miethke investigated the problem of the actual 
influence exerted by counsellors on Lewis's political action on different occasions; see J. 
MIETHKE, "Wirkungen politischer Theorie auf die Praxis der Politik im Rómischen Reich 
des 14. Jahrhunderts, Gelehrte Politikberatung am Hofe Ludwigs des Bayern", in Political 
Thought and the Realities of Power in the Middle Ages, ed. J. CANNING and O.G. OEXLE, 
Göttingen 1998, 173-210; IDEM, “Wissenschaftliche Politikberatung im Spätmittelalter. 
Die Praxis der scholastischen Theorie", in Political Thought in the Age of Scholasticism. 
Essays in Honour of Jürgen Miethke, ed. M. KAUFHOLD, Leiden-Boston 2004, 337-57. 
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other’s memorandum. Marsilius’ Defensor minor, however, which is closely 
connected with his advice on the Maultasch affair,” reveals a good ac- 
quaintance with Ockham’s work. As Carlo Dolcini has shown in detail,”* 
Marsilius discusses and rejects theses held by Ockham, such as the possibil- 
ity that the clergy not ordinarily but casualiter can correct temporal rulers 
who fail to fulfil their duties. He also criticizes Ockham’s arguments in fa- 
vour of Peter’s superiority over the other Apostles and the consequent pri- 
macy of the Roman Church, and defends his own thesis of the inerrability 
of the General Council against Ockham's objections. Marsilius’ last inter- 
vention in the political debates of his time is not only a forceful synthesis of 
the theory presented in the Defensor pacis (developed and adjusted to the 
peculiar political situation) but also a clear statement of his dissent from the 
theories developed by the Michaelists, and in particular, by William of Ock- 
ham. 


In the very same years, Ockham was confronted with another kind of 
dissent coming from supporters of the imperial claims. His Octo questio- 
nes de potestate papae provide clear evidence that Ockham not only con- 
tinued his discussion with Marsilius of Padua, dismissing Marsilius’ radi- 
cal refusal of accepting even the most limited form of ecclesiastical au- 
thority and jurisdiction, but he also criticized, albeit respectfully, the 
views of Lupold of Bebenburg, Canon in Augsburg and Mainz, Doctor of 
Canon Law, who did not belong to Lewis’ court. Besides his strong ties to 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Würzburg, Lupold had good connections 
with Balduin, the Archbishop of Trier, one of the German Prince Electors 
and an important proponent of the so-called “Luxembourg-party.” Lu- 
pold’s main work, the Tractatus de iuribus regni romanorum, was de- 
signed to support a new strategy in support of the rights of Lewis the Ba- 
varian, which had already emerged in the declaration of Rhense in 1338." 


95 The most recent edition of this work is MARSILE DE PADOUE, Œuvres mineurs, 172- 311. 

?* DoLcCINI, Crisi di poteri, 280-89. Dolcini refers to G. DE LAGARDE, La naissance de 
l'esprit laique au déclin du Moyen Áge 3, Marsile de Padoue, Paris 1948, 7, and to IDEM, 
“Marsile de Padoue et Guillaume d'Ockham", in Revue des sciences religieuses 17 
(1937), 450 n. 2. 

95 The standard edition is now Politische Schriften des Lupold von Bebenburg, hrsg. v. J. 
MIETHKE und C. FLÜELER (MGH, Staatsschriften des spáteren Mittelalters 4) Hannover 
2004, 233-409; the Latin text and German translation are printed in in LUPOLD VON 
BEBENBURG, De iuribus regni et imperii. Über die Rechte von Kaiser und Reich, hrsg. v. J. 
MIETHKE und Übersetz. A. SAUTER, München 2005. Concerning the historical context, see 
Miethke's and Flüeler's “Einleitung” to the critical edition, 61-97. Still important is E.E. 
STENGEL, Avignon und Rhense. Forschungen zur Geschichte des Kampfes um das Recht 
am Reich in der ersten Hálfie des 14. Jahrhunderts, Weimar 1930, esp. 104-53. 
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Leaving aside the most controversial issues concerning the relationships 
between regnum and sacerdotium in general, Lupold focussed on the con- 
futation of the papal “approbation theory,” according to which whoever 
was elected by the German princes could not exercise any rights over the 
German kingdom or the Empire before receiving papal approval. Against 
this doctrine Lupold maintained that the election alone conferred full 
powers on the German kingdom. It is not necessary to explain in detail 
here how such a position, supported with juridical and historical argu- 
ments as well, befit a strategy of “Germanization” of the Empire, the main 
goal of which was to secure for the rex Romanorum the uncontested exer- 
cise of his prerogatives in Germany, without having to await the results of 
often difficult and long negotiations with the papacy. The papal right of 
intervention was not denied in principle but confined to the acquisition of 
the imperial title and the relative rights. Ockham’s critical reactions to 
Lupold's position, contained in the Octo questiones, ® show that the Eng- 
lish Franciscan was not ready to abandon the idea of an universal empire 
in favour of a politics almost exclusively concentrated on German issues. 
For this reason, for example, he casts doubts on one of the main tenets of 
Lupold’s clear-cut distinction between imperial election and imperial con- 
secration, suggesting that the latter should be considered a mere ceremony 
that does not add anything essential to the powers acquired through the 
election. Eva Wittneben has argued convincingly that there must have 
been an actual meeting and an oral exchange of opinions between Lupold 
and William,” while the critical edition of Lupold’s political writings re- 
veals that Lupold added several layers of additions to the first version of 
his treatise.” In this way he incorporated some of Ockham’s critical re- 
marks into his work and defended his own position against Ockham’s ob- 
jections. It is especially noteworthy that Lupold rejects the idea that the 
translatio imperii originates with the action and authority of the Romans, 
as Ockham, following traditional imperial doctrine, had maintained.” 


?6 H.S, OFFLER, “The Origin of Ockham's Octo Quaestiones", in English Historical Re- 
view 82 (1967), 323-32, reprt. in Church and Crown in the Fourteenth Century (see note 7). 
See now C. FLUELER, “Acht Fragen über die Herrschaft des Papstes. Leopold von Bebenburg 
und Wilhelm von Ockham im Kontext", in Politische Reflexion, hrsg. v. KAUFHOLD, 225-46, 
as edition of the text is in GUILLELMI DE OCKHAM Opera politica 1, 15-217. 

°7 EL. WITTNEBEN, “Lupold von Bebenburg und Wilhelm von Ockham im Dialog über die 
Rechte am Rómischen Reich des Spátmittelalters", in Deutsches Archiv 53 (1997), 567-86. 


?* Cf. “Einleitung” to LUPOLD VON BEBENBURG, Politische Schriften, esp. 42-44. 


? Cf. “Einleitung” to LUPOLD VON BEBENBURG, Politische Schrifien, esp. 119-22, and 
WITTNEBEN, “Lupold”, 567-80. 
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Conclusion 


In an important article, Hans-Joachim Schmidt argues that the influence of 
the Munich Franciscans on the process of decision-making at the court of 
Lewis the Bavarian was exaggerated by the papal propagandists, who 
have influenced subsequent historians. According to Schmidt, the con- 
tribution of the mendicant orders, especially of the Dominicans, to impe- 
rial politics was much more important at the court of Henry VII, where 
they were needed because of the scarcity of educated officials. In 
Schmidt's opinion, the situation changed under Lewis IV and, despite the 
importance ascribed to them by polemical literature and contemporary 
chronicles, the Michaelists never really influenced the Emperor and were 
limited to the marginal role of propagandists for decisions taken by others. 
Finally, Schmidt's judgement would seem to be corroborated by the fact 
that Franciscans, save some exceptions, were not part of diplomatic mis- 
sions to the papal curia or to other courts. Schmidt is right in warning 
against the unrealistic image of an Emperor who plans his political actions 
following exclusively the advice of some friars. At the same time, how- 
ever, he seems to underestimate the importance of political theory for po- 
litical action. Political decisions are obviously not derived from a set of 
theoretical axioms, but political theory provides decision-makers with a 
language that gives meaning to actions, inserting them in one horizon of 
plausibility according to the principles shared by a given group." Too 
facile recourse to the concept of “propaganda,” especially if intended in a 
negative sense, hampers our understanding of the role played by political 
theory and by political theorists in the late Middle Ages.'” The political 
struggles and controversies that characterised Lewis’ reign increased, so 
to speak, the demand for political theory. His court and the circles con- 
nected with it, notably Franciscan refugees, put forward proposals that 
were meant to meet those needs. The purpose of my article has been to 
show that this took place not in a context of academic discussion or of 


100 H.J, SCHMIDT, “Povertà e politica. I frati degli Ordini mendicanti alla corte imperiale 
nel XIV secolo", in Ordini religiosi e società politica in Italia e Germania nei secoli XIV e 
XV, a cura di G. CHITTOLINI e K. ELM, Bologna 2001, 373-417, esp. 390-404. 

101 MIETHKE, “Wissenschaftliche Politikberatung", 354-57. 

is Interestingly enough, one of Schmidt's polemical targets, A. Schütz cannot avoid 
making extensive use of this concept; see A. SCHUTZ, “Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern 
gegen Papst Johannes XXII. und die Rolle der Gelehrten am Münchner Hof", in Wittels- 
bach und Bayern 1.1. Die Zeit der frühen Herzöge, Von Otto I. zu Ludwig dem Bayern, 
Beiträge zur Bayerischen Geschichte und Kunst, 1180-1350, hrsg. v. H. GLASER, Mün- 
chen-Zürich 1980, 388-97. 
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liberal patronage of philosophy but as a result of the encounter of different 
personalities and groups, which, for the most part, had their own political 
and ideological agenda. Political writings originating from such groups 
can be understood much better if seen in a context of competition and dis- 
agreement on several issues. Most probably the peculiarities of the milieu 
in Munich during the 1320s to the 1340s yielded the result that works 
written in that context retained a high degree of interest many decades 
later, when the issues which they had addressed had become obsolete.” 


Università degli Studi di Macerata 


103 J. MIETHKE, “Zur Bedeutung von Ockhams politischer Philosophie für Zeitgenossen 
und Nachwelt”, in Die Gegewart Ockhams, hrsg. v. W. VOSSENKUHL und R. SCHÖNEN- 
BERG, Weinheim 1990, 304-24; G. PIAIA, Marsilio da Padova nella Rifoma e nella Con- 
troriforma: fortuna ed interpretazione, Padova 1977. 


EPILOGUE 


WILLIAM J. COURTENAY 


A: Kent Emery noted in the introduction, across the long history of the 
study of Scholastic philosophy and theology the authors and texts 
discussed were—or were thought to have been—almost exclusively prod- 
ucts of universities, especially of Paris and Oxford. In the past two dec- 
ades, however, serious attention has been given to other centers of learn- 
ing that contributed to medieval philosophy and theology in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. This is not so much a shift away from the uni- 
versity context in our approach as historians of medieval thought, but 
rather an addition, a broadening of our understanding and appreciation for 
the wider context in which Scholastic learning was undertaken and from 
which its products emerged. 


Many of the studies in this newer approach have either been regional 
in focus or have concentrated primarily on the mendicant orders. The lat- 
ter was the focus of the excellent collection of papers from the twenty- 
ninth international congress of Franciscan studies in 2001.' Several other 
publications have followed a regional approach, such as the volume of 
papers assembled by Jacqueline Hamesse on cultural life, although not 
specifically on the studia of the orders, at the Pontifical court at Avignon, 
which appeared in 2006, or the colloquium of the Comité International 
des Institutions et de la Communication Intellectuelles au Moyen Age 
(CIVICIMA) organized by Maria Candida Pacheco and Olga Weijers at 
Porto in 1996 on Scholastic and academic terminology in the mendicant 
schools with special attention to Spain and Portugal, or some of the pres- 
entations in the SIEPM colloquium on intellectual life (both university 
and non-university) in the Rhineland organized by Maarten Hoenen, 
Laurent Cesalli and Nadja Germann at Freiburg im Breisgau in 2004.” The 


' Studio e studia: Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti tra XIII e XIV seculo. Atti del XXIX 
Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 11-13 ottobre 2001, Spoleto 2002. The earlier explora- 
tion of this topic is still worth consulting: Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti (secoli XIII- 
XIV). Convegni del Centro di studi sulla spiritualità medievale XVII, 11-14 ottobre 1976, 
Todi 1978. 

? La vie culturelle, intellectuelle et scientifique à la cour des Papes d'Avignon, ed. J. 
HAMESSE (FIDEM: Texts et Études du Moyen Âge 28), Turnhout 2006; Le Vocabulaire 
Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts 
Turnhout, 2012, (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 15) pp. 725-734 
© BREPOLS ® PUBLISHERS DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB. 1.100996 
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present conference has built on the foundation of that research and has 
brought together many of those who have contributed to this new ap- 
proach. Indeed, this conference is the first to attempt to cover the schools 
of both mendicant and other religious orders across as wide a geographi- 
cal area of medieval Europe as was feasible within the temporal limita- 
tions of a three-day colloquium. Much was accomplished, and I want to 
place some of those contributions in the context of the newer accents or 
approaches in research that have taken place in the last two decades. 


One such transformation is to see the educational training of mendi- 
cant scholars less in terms of universities and more in terms of an internal 
network of schools from convents and priories, to provincial studia, up to 
the studia generalia of the order, some of which were located, in part in- 
tentionally, in university towns and cities such as Paris and Oxford, al- 
though most of them were in non-university towns. Even at towns or cities 
that had universities, mendicant convents were not sub-units of the uni- 
versity but remained independent religious convents with their own spiri- 
tual life and Scholastic training, and which used the university to creden- 
tial a select number of students within the order. This becomes clear when 
one realizes that the vast majority of students at the Dominican convent of 
Saint-Jacques or the Franciscan convent of Cordeliers at Paris were sent 
there from the provinces of those orders by the provincial leadership for 
several years of training in biblical and theological studies in order to pre- 
pare them to become lectors in the studia of the order, not to study at or 
take a degree at the university. Those students in residence who were cho- 
sen by the order for promotion to the baccalaureate or doctorate in theol- 
ogy represented only a small handful of friars, most of whom had already 
taught as lectors in the provincial schools of the order or had held admin- 
istrative positions. Neslihan Senocak’s essay has added to that picture a 
third group of students sent to Paris for study, who had already served as 
lectors but who were not at Paris for the baccalaureate or doctoral pro- 
gram. This is not to say that students at the convents did not interact with, 
and benefit from, contact with students and masters in other houses of 
study or even with secular bachelors and masters, but that their presence 
in Paris should be seen primarily within the educational system of their 
own order, not as members of the university community. The flow and 
ebb of mendicant students was within the schools of the order, for which 


des écoles des Mendiants au Moyen Age (CIVICIMA : Etudes sur le vocabulaire intellec- 
tuel du Moyen Age 9), éd. M.C. PACHECO, Turnhout 1999; University, Council, City. Intel- 
lectual Culture on the Rhine (1300-1550), ed. L. CESALLI, N. GERMANN and M. HOENEN 
(Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 13), Turnhout 2007. 
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university training was an added component for an elite few. 


This coexistence of a mendicant studium alongside yet connected with 
a different institutional structure, whether it be the University of Paris or 
papal or royal court, has been touched on in several essays. Michéle Mul- 
chahey stressed the distinction between the Dominican Studium Romanae 
Curiae and the papal Studium Curiae, and that the office of Master of the 
Sacred Palace, an office usually held by a Dominican, was a papal ap- 
pointment not connected with the Dominican studium. Similarly, we need 
to look at the convents of Saint-Jacques and Cordeliers at Paris as intellec- 
tual communities in their own right, certainly connected with the Univer- 
sity in many ways, not the least in terms of possessing magisterial chairs 
in theology and allowing their facilities to be used for university meetings, 
but also places where most instructional activity and intellectual interac- 
tion was internal to the convent.’ Amos Corbini’s paper reintroduced us 
one of the Cistercian theologians at Paris, Pierre Ceffons, whose intellec- 
tual world was very much formed in the context of theologians and books 
available in the Cistercian house of studies at Paris. I was reminded two 
weeks before this colloquium, while attending a conference on Saint- 
Victor at the restored Collége Saint-Bernard at Paris, of those who had 
lived and lectured there: Jacques de Thérines, Jean de Mirecourt, Pierre 
Ceffons, Gottschalk of Pomulz and James of Eltville. Even the secular 
theologian, Conrad of Megenberg, who lectured on philosophy for the 
Cistercian community at Saint-Bernard, probably had access to its library, 
which through the continued presence there of English Cistercians, de- 
spite the war between France and England, had many of the newer texts in 
English logic and theology that were used and quoted by Jean de Mire- 
court and Ceffons. It is also possible that the Augustinian Hermit, Gregory 
of Rimini, whose questions on the Sentences at Paris in 1343 are the earli- 
est witness to these newer English texts, had access to the library at Saint- 
Bernard. We should not forget how important these monastic houses were 
to intellectual life at Paris as well as elsewhere, as Thomas Sullivan’s 
study made clear. 


The growing realization of the importance of the lectorate program at 


? Neither the University nor its constituent faculties had their own buildings in which 
meetings could be held, although the nations in the faculties of Arts and Canon Law did 
control their own lecture halls by the fourteenth century. The churches of the religious 
orders at Paris were the principal places for meetings of the University and the faculties of 
Arts and Theology. Although the Trinitarians at Paris did not possess a teaching chair in 
theology, their convent, les Mathurins, was the most frequent site for University and fa- 
culty meetings because of its central location. 
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the mendicant convents in Paris has brought about two other shifts in our 
thinking. One is to realize that many if not most of the mendicant scholars 
who have been studied for their contributions to the history of philosophy 
and theology in the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, namely those 
who incepted as doctors of theology, had two periods of residence at 
Paris, one as a lectorate student and one as a bachelor and candidate for 
the magisterium. That means their exposure to lectures, disputations and 
particular individuals active at Paris was not limited to the period of their 
baccalaureate and doctorate but could have occurred earlier in their career, 
and that realization in turn has implications for the chronology and con- 
text of their intellectual development. The window of Parisian exposure, if 
you will, was wider and more complex than has previously been realized." 


The other shift has been to concentrate attention on non-university 
centers of learning, the provincial, custodial and priory schools in towns 
or cities across Europe, where the presence of several mendicant convents 
provided a vibrant and intense intellectual life of lectures and debates. 
One prime example is the Franciscan convent at London in the early 
1320s, when Ockham, Chatton and Wodeham were in residence together, 
as Hester Gelber mentioned in her paper. Similarly, the lectures and dis- 
putations among mendicants at Amiens in the late 1350s, uncovered and 
described more than two decades ago by Katherine Tachau, or disputa- 
tions among mendicants at York in the 1370s, or at Reims, where the 
Augustinian Peter Gracilis lectured on the Sentences and disputed before 
being sent to Paris as a bachelor, or at Perugia where Gregory of Rimini 
lectured but whose university lacked a faculty of theology, or Bologna 
where Peter Auriol, William of Alnwick, Thomas Waleys, Gregory of 
Rimini and even a secular theologian like Walter Burley disputed or lec- 


^ While the lectorate program received some attention in the past, for example E. YPMA, 
“La promotion au lectorat chez les Augustins et le De lectorie gradu d' Ambroise de Co- 
ra”, in Augustiniana 13 (1963), 391-417, it has become a central issue in mendicant educa- 
tion in recent years. See in particular W.J. COURTENAY, "The Parisian Franciscan Commu- 
nity in 1303”, in Franciscan Studies 53 (1993), 155-73; IDEM, “The Instructional Programme 
of the Mendicant Convents at Paris in the Early Fourteenth Century", in The Medieval 
Church: Universities, Heresy, and the Religious Life. Essays in Honor of Gordon Leff, ed. P. 
BILLER and B. DOBSON, Westbridge, UK 1999, 77-92; B. ROEST, À History of Franciscan 
Education (c.1210-1517), Leiden-Boston-Kóln 2000, esp. 87-97. 

? K.H. TACHAU, "French Theology in the Mid-Fourteenth Century: Vatican Latin 986 
and Wroclaw, Milich F. 64", in AHDLMA 59 (1984), 41-80. 

é One should also include Norwich, especially in the 1330s. On both York and Norwich, 
see W.J. COURTENAY, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England, Princeton 
1987, 106-17. 
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tured at various times before the studia of religious convents at Bologna 
were linked to create a degree program in theology, a consortium equiva- 
lent to a faculty. Toulouse is another example, as Sylvain Piron’s study 
reminds us, where the presence of Bertrand de la Tour, Auriol and Gerard 
Odonis was in connection with their respective convents, not with the fac- 
ulty of theology at the University. The same holds true for Montpellier, 
Avignon, Padua and several other cities that possessed universities. 


Several papers at this conference have highlighted the way in which 
Dominican convents of the Roman province or the Franciscan convents of 
southern France and Barcelona were not only active centers of learning 
but were formative for such major figures as Peter of John Olivi and Peter 
Auriol, as the essays by Sylvain Piron and William Duba have shown— 
and, I would add, for Gregory of Rimini, who spent several years in the 
Italian studia of his order before being sent back to Paris for the doctorate. 
William Duba’s paper has called particular attention to the importance of 
elements in the teaching of Auriol at Bologna and Toulouse before he 
went to Paris to lecture a second time on the Sentences. And Christopher 
Schabel and Garrett Smith have tied a series of Franciscans, most promi- 
nently Aufredo Gonteri, Petrus Thomae and William of Rubio, to Barce- 
lona rather than Paris and indicated the importance of that context for the 
development of Scotism.’ The interaction of a group of figures at one 
place and time is something that is often uncovered in the study of studia. 
Another example is provided by Guy Guldentops’ paper, where the same 
issue, the origin and meaning of ecclesiastical authority, was disputed by 
theologians active at Paris during the period 1307 to 1312, including Du- 
rand of Saint-Pourcain, Hervaeus Natalis, Peter of Palude and (as Roberto 
Lambertini has discussed elsewhere) Gerard of Saint-Victor. We are only 
now beginning to appreciate the extent to which the schools of the mendi- 
cant orders not only formed their own network for Scholastic training 
within which universities played an important but not exclusive or neces- 
sarily determinative role, but the importance of these other centers of 
Scholastic activity, which functioned to a large extent independently from 
universities and even from other studia. Further study of the intellectual 
life of these centers is, to my mind, one of the most important frontiers of 


7 For subsequent reflections on the importance of Aragon for the development of early 
Scotism, see W.J. COURTENAY, “Early Scotists at Paris. A Reconsideration”, in Francias- 
can Studies 69 (2011), forthcoming. 

8 R. LAMBERTINI, “Political Quodlibeta", in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages 
1: The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 
1), Leiden-Boston 2006, 439-74. 
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research still awaiting us. The impressive list of Franciscan lectors in 
southern France that Sylvain Piron assembled gives us an idea of what 
could be done and needs to be done for the studia throughout France and 
Europe. 


The same thing can be said for centers of learning in Germany. We 
may think of Cologne as a university, but for all of the thirteenth century 
and most of the fourteenth it was a city of commercial and ecclesiastical 
importance whose intellectual life was centered on the mendicant con- 
vents. And as appointments to the baccalaureate at Paris in the fourteenth 
century were increasingly reserved to French mendicants, the mendicant 
orders in Germany, particularly the Franciscans, developed an independ- 
ent system for credentialing those appointed as lectors at their studia gen- 
eralia. 


One intellectually active German-speaking city that has not been dis- 
cussed at this conference is Basel, which had close connections with other 
studia along the Rhine. The contents of manuscripts in the rich collection 
surviving from the Dominican convent at Basel attest to the inaccuracy of 
our facile judgments about school traditions in the late Middle Ages. Just 
as Cologne, generally thought to be a bastion of the via antiqua, was the 
place where a major abbreviation of Adam Wodeham’s lectures on the 
Sentences was created, or where Gabriel Biel in the mid-fifteenth century 
acquired his copy of Ockham’s lectures on the Sentences, so some Do- 
minicans at Basel in the late fourteenth century knitted together questions 
from authors we might view as diametrically opposed.'? I think in particu- 
lar of a commentary on the Sentences composed of selected questions 
from the Dominican Thomist, Heinrich de Cervo, and the Cistercian mod- 
erni, Jean de Mirecourt and James of Eltville.'' 


Apart from the large number of lesser-known mendicants active in 
these centers, one factor that has brought these non-university centers of 


? W.J. COURTENAY, “The Franciscan Studia in Southern Germany in the Fourteenth 
Century”, in Gesellschaftsgeschichte: Festschrift für Karl Bosl zum 80. Geburtstag 2, hrsg. 
v. F. SEIBT, München 1988, 81-90. See also COURTENAY, “Friedrich von Regensburg and 
Fribourg Cordeliers 26", in Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert. In memoriam 
Konstanty Michalski (1879-1947), hrsg. v. O. PLUTA (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 
10), Bochum 1988, 603-13. 

10 W.J. COURTENAY, Adam Wodeham: an Introduction to his Life and Writings, Leiden 
1978, 215-22; IDEM, "Theologia anglicana modernorum at Cologne in the Fourteenth 
Century", in Die Kôlner Universität im Mittelalter, hrsg. v. A. ZIMMERMANN (Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia 20), Berlin 1989, 245-54. 

!! Basel, Universitütsbibliothek, A. VI.22. 
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learning to the forefront of research has been the recognition that many if 
not most of the mendicant orders, by the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century, required that anyone sent to Paris to read the Sentences had to 
have first done so at one or more provincial or custodial schools of the 
order. The implications of this realization are wide-ranging. It affects the 
chronology of biographies and redactions of Sentences-commentaries, 
which are one of the most important sources (if not the most important 
source) for medieval philosophy in the fourteenth century. It also affects 
the initial audience and intellectual environment in which the commentary 
was created, and is thus important for the development of the thought of a 
particular Scholastic thinker. We need to stop looking at Sentences- 
commentaries and at many other Scholastic genres in their final edited 
form as if they represented what their authors thought throughout their 
careers, but take into consideration the multiple stages through which such 
works were created over a number of years, from a pre-/ectura form in 
anticipation of reading at Paris or Oxford, the /ectura of the bachelor, the 
stages of editing leading to the ordinatio, sometimes left unfinished or in 
disorder, as well as one or more reportationes of the work, and the differ- 
ent audiences and disputational groups that may have affected them along 
the way."? 


And just as commentaries on the Sentences often had a pre-university 
as well as a post-university history in the redaction process, so the loca- 
tion of Aristotelian commentaries in the life of mendicants differed from 
the location of similar works in the academic careers of seculars. Most 
commentaries on the works of Aristotle by secular clerics, whether as ex- 
plications of the text or as groups of questions, were written during the 
period in which the secular scholar was a Master of Arts. He may also 
have been a student in theology—something that has not been taken into 
consideration as much as it should be—but he commented on Aristotle 
before he became a Bachelor or Doctor of Theology, assuming he studied 
in that higher faculty, as many did. The Aristotelian commentaries of 
mendicants, on the other hand, were for the most part written after their 
baccalaureate in theology and their lectures on the Sentences. Such is the 
case with William of Ockham, Hugolino of Orvieto and many others, and 
this different location in the life and educational context of an author 


? Several earlier scholars called attention to this issue; see in particular C. MICHALSKI, 
“Die vielfachen Redaktionen einiger Kommentare zu Petrus Lombardus”, in Miscellanea 
Francesco Ehrle 1, Roma 1924, 219-64; D. TRAPP, “Dreistufiger Editionsprozess und 
dreiartige Zitationsweise bei den Augustinertheologen des 14. Jahrhunderts?” in Augusti- 
niana 25 (1975), 283-92. 
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needs to be kept in mind when dealing with the commentary itself. To the 
extent that interpretations of Aristotle remained fundamental to theologi- 
ans from the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, as the papers of Luca Bian- 
chi and Maarten Hoenen underline, then those commentaries and debates 
over the interpretation of Aristotle need to be placed correctly within the 
life of those commenting or disputing. 


A further new dimension I want to highlight is that the exchange of 
ideas and texts in the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries was not just between 
universities, such as Paris and Oxford, but often occurred by way of these 
other centers. For example, Gregory of Rimini may have acquired some of 
his knowledge of recent texts of Oxford theologians while he lectured at 
Bologna, Padua and Perugia before returning to Paris to read the Sen- 
tences. Similarly, the interchange among Oxford-trained and Paris-trained 
theologians at the papal court in Avignon, and the continued contact and 
communication between Avignon and Paris as well as Avignon and Ox- 
ford (often by way of London), has meant that our understanding of the 
locations for exposure to texts, ideas and persons must expand to include 
many more centers of learning than was common a generation ago. 


An important dimension of those newer contexts is at the role of ec- 
clesiastical and royal courts as places of intellectual exchange and the 
production of works relevant to philosophy and theology. The topographi- 
cal and personal connections between scholars and patrons, however, are 
more complex than is often thought. Sometimes a scholar, secular or 
mendicant, might be present at a court as a nuncio and linger for personal 
reasons. For those who attached themselves to a patron, the connection 
was usually initiated by scholars themselves, often through family mem- 
bers or friends, as a means of acquiring ecclesiastical income to support 
their studies or teaching. Whether intellectually productive or not, many 
secular masters tried to attach themselves to one or more patrons as chap- 
lains, secretaries, lawyers, medical doctors or simply table companions, 
and the patrons, in turn, would help them acquire benefices, often by way 
of the papal curia. In some cases joining the familia of a monarch, as 
Roberto Lambertini’s essay illustrates for the court of Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria, and which may also be true for some of those connected to the 
court of King Robert of Anjou and Sancia at Naples, provided protection 
to scholars whose opinions and writings were opposed by Pope John XXII 


P As an example, over 25% of the lists (rotuli) of supplication submitted to the Avignon 
Pope Clement VII by cardinals, bishops, abbots, members of royal families and nobles in 
1378-1379 contained petitions from known Parisian scholars. 
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and his successors.'* There are also several cases where a pope, king or 
bishop might surround himself with learned men and play a role as a di- 
rect patron of scholarly exchange and productivity. Examples of this latter 
phenomenon in the fourteenth century are the theologians who took up 
temporary residence at the papal court in Avignon where they advised the 
pope on doctrinal issues or served on commissions to examine the work of 
theologians accused of heresy.^ Much of this was with the encourage- 
ment and sometimes at the mandate of John XXII. This context was illus- 
trated in part by the papers of Christian Trottmann and Jacqueline 
Hamesse. Robert of Anjou specifically attracted theologians and others to 
restore and expand the University of Naples. Richard de Bury, while 
bishop of Durham and advisor to Edward III, brought into his London 
residence a number of Oxford scholars, among them Walter Burley, Tho- 
mas Bradwardine, Richard Fitzralph, Richard Kilvington and Robert Hol- 
cot, an important circle noted by Hester Gelber. A later example is the 
court of Charles V of France, to which for a time Nicole Oresme, Denis 
Foullechat and Christine de Pizan were attached. We should not think of 
these courts in terms of fixed places, although they were primarily associ- 
ated with Munich, Naples, Avignon, London and Paris. When the patron 
moved, those in attendance often moved with him. 


One of the most interesting contributions of many of the essays in this 
volume is the amount of new evidence for canon law as an important part 
of the training of theologians. We have long been aware that theologians 
knew and cited texts from canon law, and it is obvious that mendicants 


4 On protection at the court at Naples, see R. MUSTO, “Franciscan Joachimism at the 
Court of Naples, 1309-1345: A New Appraisal”, in AFH 90 (1997), 419-86; D. PRYDS, 
“Court as Studium: Royal Venues for Academic Preaching”, in Medieval Sermons and 
Society. Cloister, City, University, ed. J. HAMESSE et al. (FIDEM: Texts et études du 
Moyen Age 9), Louvain-la-Neuve 1998, 343-56; PRYDS, The King Embodies the Word. 
Robert d’Anjou and the Politics of Preaching (Studies in the History of Christian Thought 
93), Leiden-Boston-Kóln 2000, 63-103; S. KELLY, The New Solomon. Robert of Naples 
(1309-1343) and Fourteenth-Century Kingship, Leiden-Boston 2003. 

P See C. TROTTMANN, La Vision Béatifique des disputes scolastiques à sa définition par 
Benoit XII (Bibliothèque des Écoles françaises d’Athèns et de Rome 289), Rome 1995, 
417-743; P. NOLL, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardinal: Bertrand de la Tour and 
the Apostolic Poverty Controversy, Oxford 2003; W.J. COURTENAY, "Inquiry and Inquisi- 
tion: Academic Freedom in Medieval Universities", in Church History 58 (1989), 168-81; 
J.M.M.H. THUSSEN, Censure and Heresy at the University of Paris, 1200-1400, Philadel- 
phia 1998, 12-19; COURTENAY, “Papal Policy on Judging Orthodoxy of University Mas- 
ters: A Research Problem", in Knowledge, Discipline and Power in the Middle Ages: Es- 
says in Honour of David Luscombe, ed. J. CANNING, E. KiNG and M. STAUB (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 106), Leiden-Boston 2011, 119-28. 
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hearing confession needed to be proficient in this area of learning. Yet 
training in canon law does not appear in university legislation for pro- 
grams in theology, and I have often wondered how, when, and in what 
context students in religious orders acquired this knowledge. The papers 
in this volume by Joseph Goering, Stephen Brown, Thomas Sullivan, 
Amos Corbini and Sylvain Piron—each in different ways—have begun to 
answer those questions. 


Many other papers presented at this conference (and now contained in 
this volume) are deserving of comment. There has been an extensive geo- 
graphical coverage of studia, from Spain and southern France to Ger- 
many, from England to Italy, with particular attention to the papal court at 
Rome and Avignon. Moreover, not only have the studia of the four major 
mendicant orders been addressed, but those of the monastic orders as well, 
both Benedictine and Cistercian. Other orders that need to be looked at in 
greater detail are the canonical orders of Val-des-Escoliers, Mont-St-Eloi 
and Saint-Victor in the fourteenth century. Their theologians may not 
have been among the leading figures in the history of late medieval Scho- 
lastic thought, but they become increasingly significant as we attempt to 
gain a more accurate picture of the interaction and debates among theolo- 
gians at one place and time. As with the study of the centers of learning 
other than the leading universities, most of that work remains still to be 
done. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Vat. lat. 1095 312, 315 
Vat. lat. 1106 389 
Vat. lat. 1113 374 
Vat. lat. 1288 339, 385 
Vat. lat. 1311 86, 95-105 
Vat. lat. 1312 342 
Vat. lat. 2190 382, 384 
Vat. lat. 3013 382 
Vat. lat. 3043 607 
Vat. lat. 3060 621 
Vat.lat. 3063 282, 290-99, 301-2 
Vat. lat. 3092 379 
Vat. lat. 3130 382 
Vat. lat. 3740 373, 379, 646-52, 
659, 661, 665 
Vat. lat. 4300 342 
Vat. lat. 4861 310 
Vat. lat. 4871 523 
Vat. lat. 6768 280-82, 286-90, 
294-99 
Vat. lat. 9850 577-58, 60, 68-69 
Vat. lat. 10497 668 
VORAU, Stiftsbibliothek 
162 (CCCII) 612 
WIEN, Dominikanerkonvent 
152/122 95-105 


WIEN, Osterreichische Nationalbiblio- 
thek 


1439 328, 392 
1494 385 
4744 (Rec. 3136) 613 
13013 (Suppl. 187) 612 
14277 (Suppl. 17090) 612 
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WORCESTER, Cathedral and Chapter 


Library 
F3 505 
F.38 41,45 

WROCLAW, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka 
A.21 373-76, 379 
IV.Q.4 141, 146 
IV.Q.55 613 
Milich F.64 728 


ZARAGOZA, Biblioteca Universitaria y 
Provincial 

185 30-31 
Manuscripta quae non extant 


MADRID, Biblioteca de los Observants 
n.1009 382 
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INDEX OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL NAMES 


This index lists all persons mentioned in the essays who were born before 1500. 
The names of Latin and Greek authors are entered in their Latin form, generally 
according to their first names. The names of Arabic and Jewish authors and those 
who wrote in the vernacular or who are local figures are entered in their vernacu- 
lar forms; sometimes they are entered by their first names and sometimes, when 
grammatically appropriate, by their surnames. Ancient and patristic names are 
entered in their most common forms. In the alphabetization, prepositions are not 


considered. [* = printer]. 


Adamus de Insulis, 190 

Adamus de Lakeor, 23 

Adamus Marsh (Adam de Marisco), 226 

Adamus de Wodeham (sive Goddamus), 
168, 198, 728, 730 

Adenulfus de Anania, 345 

Adrien De But, 565 

Aegidius de Arevalo, 7 

Aegidius Braçia, 18 

Aegidius de Lucaniaco, 324 

Aegidius Romanus, ix, xii, 133, 143, 
150, 242, 264, 313-14, 353, 409-25, 
428-31, 435, 437, 452-53, 491, 585 

Alanus ab Insulis, 9, 563, 570-71, 620 

Alanus de Tongria, 324 

Albertinus Mussatus, 706 

Albertus Magnus, xiii-xiv, 38, 44, 54, 
71, 77-84, 86-90, 116, 182, 194, 196- 
200, 202, 215, 248, 608 

Albertus de Metz, 324 

Albertus de Saxonia (sive de Rickmers- 
dorf), 16 

Alexander Bonini de Alexandria, 228, 
246, 361, 391, 584, 596 

Alexander Chalcedonius*, 207 

Alexander Halensis, xiii, 44-45, 71, 
226, 248 

Alexander Papa III (Rolandus Bandinel- 
lus), 641 

Alexander Papa IV (Rinaldo di Jenne), 
226, 409 

Alexander Papa V, vide Petrus de Can- 
dia 

Alexander de Sancto Elpidio, 430 

Alexander de Villa Dei, 9, 544 


Alfarabi, vide Farabi (al-) 
Alfonso V, Rey de Aragón, 364, 366 
Alfredus Magnus, Rex Angliae, 169 
Algazel, vide Ghazalt (al-) 
Alvarus Pelagius (Álvaro Pais), 367-69, 
381 
Ambrosius de Cora, 728 
Ambrosius Mediolanensis, 92, 101, 506, 
62 
Anaxagoras, 195, 257 
Andreas, OFM, 229 
Andreas Chrysoberges, 585, 587 
Andreas de Gagliano, 633 
Andreas de Mediolano, 428 
Andreas de Sancto Victore, 28 
Andreas de Sardinia, 229 
Andreas de Senis (sive Senensis), 235 
Angelus Clarenus, 244-45, 319 
Anonymus: 
Articuli in Anglia et Parisius con- 
demnati, 187 
Articuli Parisius condemnati, 187 
Copulata commentaria textui 
omnium tractatuum etiam parvo- 
rum logicalium et trium moderno- 
rum, 207 
Collectio notabilium sentenciarum, 
353 
In primum librum Sententiarum, 372 
Positiones circa libros Physicorum 
et De anima Aristotelis iuxta... 
processum magistrorum Coloniae 
in Bursa Montis regentium, 193, 
195, 210 
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Quaestiones morales bene pulcre ac 
moderne, 394-98, 400-4 
Quaestionum optimarum cursus cum 
textualibus expositionibus super 
Physicorum, 214-15 
Signaculum apostolatus mei, 42-43 
Speculum iuniorum, 40-47 
Thesaurus sophismatum, 208 
Anonymus (Vat. lat. 869), 496, 507 
Anselmus Cantuariensis, 45-46, 121, 
269, 307, 421 
Antoine Callaut*, 187 
Antonius, OFM, 229 
Antonius Andreae (sive Andreas), 369- 
71,389 
Antonius Lucensis, 232 
Antonius Patavinus, 337 
Appius Claudius Caecus, 570 
Aristarchus Samius, 570 
Aristoteles, vii-ix, xiii, 10, 14, 50, 64, 
70-72, 77-78, 82, 84-85, 87-89, 109- 
10, 117, 135, 140-41, 147-48, 152- 
53, 160, 181-217, 237-59, 277, 2779, 
283-84, 290-93, 297-98, 300-2, 305, 
316, 397, 401, 419-20, 422, 441, 
443, 446, 448-49, 451, 454, 456-57, 
460, 463-73, 475-78, 481, 485-89, 
500-1, 504, 510, 513-16, 522, 603, 
606-7, 610-12, 620-23, 670, 672, 
690, 719, 731-32 
Armandus de Bellovisu, 587-88, 617- 
18, 679, 683-84, 686, 691-92, 695- 
96, 699 
Arnaldus Aimerici, 327, 329, 348, 358 
Arnaldus de Auxilio, 327 
Arnaldus de Claromonte, 329, 348, 358, 
664, 698 
Arnaldus Galiardi, 306-9, 311-12, 316, 
357 
Arnaldus de Guardia, 17 
Arnaldus de Rochafolio, 305-6, 308 
Arnaldus de Sancto Michaele (Arnaud 
de Saint-Michel), 694 
Arnaldus de Ungaria, 229 
Arnaldus de Villanova, 321, 347, 383, 
614-15 
Arnoldus Royardus, 326-27, 358, 643, 
649-51, 658 


Arnoldus Therhoernen*, 211 

Ascensius de Sancto Columba, 333 

Athanasius Alexandrinus, 295 

Aufredus Gonteri Brito, 232, 360, 362, 
372-81, 385-86, 388-92, 729 

Augustinus Hipponensis, xii, 92, 96-97, 
100, 107, 110, 116, 121, 125, 156, 
160-61, 169, 188, 238-40, 242-43, 
253-55, 290-91, 345, 396, 409-10, 
418-25, 483-84, 487, 506, 509-10, 
605, 625, 655, 674, 682, 689-91, 697 

Averroes, vide Ibn Rushd, Abū 1-Walid 

Avicebron, vide Solomon ibn Gabirol 

Avicenna, vide Ibn Sina 

Aymericus de Placentia, 170 


Badius Ascensius, Iodocus, 62, 216, 
275, 480-81, 498 

Balduinus de Lützelburg, Archiepisco- 
pus Treverensis, 721 

Balliol, Edward, 694 

Balthasar Azoguidus*, 207 

Baptista Carmelita (frater), 211 

Baptista de Utino, 586 

Barnabas Sassoni, 213 

Bartholomaeus de Bononia, 228, 240, 
249, 253, 256-57 

Bartholomaeus de Bragantia (sive Vin- 
centinus), 579, 582 

Bartholomaeus de Capua, 632 

Bartholomaeus Dominici, 590-91 

Bartholomaeus de Pisa, 303, 333 

Bartholomaeus Sicardi, 317-18, 320, 
343, 357 

Bartholomaeus Tolosanus, 10 

Bartholomaeus de Urbino, 626 

Bastida, Juan, 365 

Béatrice de Provence, 272 

Beda Venerabilis, 92, 612 

Benedictus de Aquino, 597 

Benedictus de Florentia, 586 

Benedictus de Nursia, 409, 548 

Benedictus Papa XI (Nicola Boccasini), 
584, 596-98 

Benedictus Papa XII (Jacques Four- 
nier), 129, 222, 230-31, 321, 330-32, 
334, 356, 530, 532, 540-41, 546, 
557-58, 561-62, 663, 677-79, 681, 
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684, 686, 689, 693, 698, 700, 717- 
79, 733 

Béranger, Raymond, 273 

Berardus de Neapoli, 583 

Berengarius de Landorra, 22 

Berengarius de Malabosco, 352 

Berengarius de Portulis, 586 

Berengarius Taloni, 319-20, 357 

Bérengar Frédol, 268 

Bernard d' Alzzone, 320 

Bernard Raseire, 320 

Bernardo Canou, 365 

Bernardus de Bonaevallis, 550 

Bernardus Claraevallensis, 91-93, 115, 
118, 240-41, 689-91, 696 

Bernardus Deliciosi, 319, 357 

Bernardus de Gordonio, 614 

Bernardus Guidonis (Bernard Gui), 304, 
326, 593, 631 

Bernardus de Pinu, 10 

Bernardus Richel*, 207 

Bernardus de Trillia, 497 

Bernardus de Turre, 326-27 

Bertholdus de Moosburg (sive Maisber- 
chensis), 89 

Bertholdus de Wimpfen, xiv, 75-105 

Bertrandus Lagerius, 333, 335 

Bertrandus de Turre, 135, 303, 326-28, 
331, 339, 343, 358, 630, 637, 642- 
43, 649-51, 658, 713, 729, 733 

Bertrandus de Sancto Michaele, 333 

Birgitta Suecica (Birgersdotter), 199- 
202 

Blasius Bertrandi, 319, 357 

Blasius de Sancta Engracia, 585-86 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 313, 410 

Boethius, A.M.T. Severinus, 60-62, 64, 
71, 73, 143, 145, 147, 169-70, 370, 
493-94, 504, 556, 564, 572, 596, 625 

Bombolognus de Bononia, 49-73 

Bonafous de Durfort, 538 

Bonifatius Papa VIII (Benedetto Caeta- 
ni), 265-76, 309, 317, 579, 581-82, 
584, 596 

Bonagratia Bergamensis, 316, 318, 481, 
638, 659-60, 663, 703-4, 706-7, 709, 
713-14, 718 


Bonagratia de Sancto Ioanne de Persice- 
to, 262 

Bonaventura (a Bagnorea), viii, 44, 116, 
128, 133, 185, 187, 237-39, 246, 
248-49, 251, 255, 494, 516, 659, 709 

Bourret, Étienne, 208-9 


Caesar, Gaius Julius, 563, 570 

Carbonell, Berengar, 364 

Carolus, Dux de Calabria, 633 

Carolus Imperator IV, 720 

Caspar Grünwald, 213 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, 563, 570 

Cauderii, Arnaud Guilhem, 333 

Celestinus Papa V (Pietro Angelerio), 
265-67 

Charles I, Roi de Naples, 272 

Charles IL, Roi de Naples, 263, 265, 
272-73, 308-9, 630-31, 634-35 

Charles V, Roi de France, 733 

Charles Martel d' Anjou, 273 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 169 

Christine de Pizan, 733 

Chrysippus Solensis, 245, 563, 570 

Chrysostomus Javellus, 181 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 170, 198, 279, 
563, 570 

Clemens Papa IV (Gui Faucoi), 583 

Clemens Papa V (Bertrand de Got), xvi, 
124, 303, 316, 318, 324-26, 331, 
543, 582, 589, 597-98 

Clemens Papa VI (Pierre Roger), 111, 
125, 332-34, 356, 533, 616, 620, 
624, 626, 633-34, 638-39, 680, 684, 
686, 694, 699 

Clemens Papa (Antipapa) VII (Robert 
de Cruseilles, de Genéve, de Thé- 
rouanne), 365, 732 

Colonna, Giacomo, 266 

Colonna, Pietro, 266 

Colonna, Stefano, 266 

Conradus de Hallis, 601-2 

Conradus de Huxaria (sive Hóxter), 6 

Conradus de Megenberg, 544-45, 727 

Conradus de Offida, 265 

Crescentius Grizi, 244-45 

Cunradus, OP, 77 

Curio, Gaius Scribonius, 570 
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Damasus Papa I, 100 

Dante Alighieri, 20, 313 

David II, Rex Scotorum (sive David 
Bruce), 166 

Delphine de Sabran (Puimichel), 314 

Demosthenes, 563, 571 

Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus, 540 

Didacus Stephani, 17 

Dietrich von Freiberg, vide Theodoricus 
Teutonicus de Vriberg 

Diniz, Rei de Portugal, 227 

Dionysius Areopagita (pseudo-), xiv, 77, 
87, 89, 117, 240, 353, 420, 624-25 

Dionysius de Burgo Sancti Sepulchri, 
410, 427 

Dionysius Cartusiensis (sive de Leuwis 
sive de Ryckel), 83, 132, 202 

Dionysius Foullechat, 733 

Doering, Matthias, 384, 392 

Domenico da Saragozza, 597 

Dominicus Grima, 343 

Dominicus de Guzman (Sanctus Domi- 
nicus), 6, 20, 311, 409, 577, 580, 590 

Donatus, Aelius, 97, 566 

Durand, Guillaume, O.Carm., 333 

Durandellus, 111, 130, 691 

Durandus de Sancto Porciano (sive a 
Sancto Poriciano), x-xii, xv-xvi, 107- 
39, 152, 156, 159-62, 482-85, 491, 
587-88, 616-17, 630-31, 635, 642- 
43, 647-50, 660, 663, 667, 684-85, 
691-94, 699, 729 


Eberhardus Bethuniensis, 9 

Eberhardus de Tremangonio, 111 

Eck, Johann, vide Ioannes Eckius 

Eckhardus de Hocheim (Meister Eck- 
hart), xiv-xv, 78, 81, 87, 91, 93 

Eduardus I, Rex Angliae, 166, 171-72, 
176 

Eduardus II, Rex Angliae, 166, 173, 
176-77 

Eduardus III, Rex Angliae, 177, 733 

Éléphant, Philippe, 351-52 

Elias de Nabinal, 303, 328-29, 333, 348, 
358 

Enrico del Carretto, Vescovo di Lucca, 
657 


Erasmus, vide Desiderius Erasmus 
Roterodamus 

Erkenfridus, 607-8 

Euclides, 563, 570 

Eugenius Papa IV (Gabriele Condol- 
mieri), 206, 366 

Eustachius Atrebatensis (sive de Arras), 
240 

Eustratius Nicaeensis, 254, 294 

Eutychianus Papa, 102 


Farabt (al-), Abū Nasr (sive Alfarabi), 
690 

Fortanerius Vasalli, 303, 329, 332, 348, 
358 

Fortis de Forti, OFM, 320, 332 

Fournier, Jacques, vide Benedictus Papa 
XII 

Francesc Eiximenis, 360 

Franciscus de Aretio, 229 

Franciscus Assisiensis, 229, 303, 318, 
359-60, 409, 648, 712 

Franciscus Caracciolus, 378 

Franciscus de Marchia (sive de Appig- 
nano, de Ascoli, de Pignano), 285, 
328-29, 372, 386, 659, 707, 709-18 

Franciscus de Mayronis, 303, 328-29, 
347-48, 355, 358, 624-25, 653-54, 
656-58, 660-63 

Franciscus de Prato, 139-42, 145, 148, 
151, 154, 161 

Franciscus Sancii, 318, 357 

Fridericus Imperator II, 272 

Fridericus Habsburgensis, Rex (Fride- 
rich der Schóne), 703 

Fridericus Ratisbonensis (Regensburg), 
730 

Fulco, Episcopus Tolosanus, 6 


Gabriel Biel (sive Spirensis), 730 

Galenus, 614 

Galfredus de Vinosalvo (Geoffroy de 
Vinsauf), 173 

Galfridus de Aspall, 251 

Galhard de Acutis, 333 

Galienus, Magister, 36, 42-43 

Galvanus Flamma, 14-15, 577 

Garcia Roderici, 10 
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Gaufridus de Cornone, 318 

Gaveston, Piers, 173 

Gentile da Montefiore, 584-85 

Georgius de Mediolano, 229 

Gerardus de Abbatisvilla, x 

Gerardus de Bononia (Gerardus Sereni), 
xiii, 444, 479-80, 482-91, 497-502, 
517-18, 526 

Gerardus de Buxo, 344 

Gerardus Eltensis, 190, 192, 213 

Gerardus Grimaldi, 333 

Gerardus de Harderwijc, 190-94, 196- 
98 

Gerardus de Monte Domini, 200-1, 212- 
13, 215 

Gerardus Odonis (sive Giraldus Odonis 
sive Guiral Ot), 159, 161, 303, 327- 
28, 330, 332, 337, 339, 344, 346-49, 
351-52, 354-55, 358, 677, 679, 685, 
689-90, 693-96, 698-99, 717, 729 

Gerardus de Piscario (sive Pesquerii), 
330-31, 334, 346-47, 352-53, 358 

Gerardus de Sancto Victore, 729 

Gerardus de Senis, xii, 427-32, 435-38, 
440, 450, 452-53 

Germanus, OFM, 350 

Gerson, Jean, vide Ioannes Gerson 

Ghazali (al-), Abü Hamid Muhammad 
(sive Algazel), 490 

Gilbertus de Leddredde, 168 

Gilbertus de Tornaco, 239, 493-94 

Giovanni da Castelvecchio, 228 

Giuliano della Rovere, 541 

Godefridus de Fontibus, ix-x, 132, 143- 
44, 275, 353, 410, 416, 481, 484, 
488-91 

Godefridus Giffard, 545 

Godefridus de Trano, 39, 44 

Godescalcus de Pomulz (Nepomuk), 
727 

Gonsalvus de Valle Bona (sive Hispa- 
nus), ix, 247, 367-68, 381 

Gratiadei Asculanus (sive de Aesculo), 
140, 146, 149-52, 607 

Gratianus de Clusio (iuris canonici 
professor), 34, 36, 39-40, 47, 86, 94, 
96, 99-100, 102, 481, 487, 559-60 


Gregorius de Arimino (sive Ariminen- 
sis), 185, 328, 380, 431, 454, 550-51, 
727-28, 732 

Gregorius de Bergoglio, 625 

Gregorius de Lucca, 657 

Gregorius Magnus (Gregorius Papa I), 
92, 638, 670-71, 673-74 

Gregorius Nazianzenus, 244-45 

Gregorius Papa VII (Ildabrando della 
Tuscia), 269 

Gregorius Papa IX (Hugolinus Segni), 
97, 103, 203, 268, 345, 581 

Gregorius Papa XI (Pierre-Roger de 
Beaufort), 303, 582 

Gualhardus, Episcopus Tolosanus, 350 

Gualterius de Sclavonia, 229 

Gualterus de Brugis, 239-40, 248 

Gualterus Burlaeus, 16, 141-42, 351, 
728, 733 

Gualterus de Chatton (sive Chattonen- 
sis), 168, 330, 347, 387, 682, 684, 
686-87, 690, 699, 728 

Gualterus de Divione (sive Gautier de 
Dijon), 694 

Gualterus de Winterbourne, 166 

Guido de Baysio, 368 

Guido Guidonis, 355 

Guido Terreni de Perpiniano, 378, 480- 
81, 487, 489-91, 497, 508-18, 525- 
26, 665-66, 668 

Guido Vernani de Arimino, 606 

Guidonis de Prestano, 150 

Guilelmus Agadesani, 316, 318 

Guilelmus de Agantico, 318, 357 

Guilelmus de Alnwick (sive Alaunovi- 
canus), 320, 337, 348, 357, 391, 496, 
678, 682, 685, 687-88, 700, 728 

Guilelmus Altissiodorensis (sive Autis- 
siodorensis), 44 

Guilelmus Arvernus (sive de Alvernia 
sive Parisiensis), 430 

Guilelmus de Baglione, 239 

Guilelmus de Capella, 563-64, 569 

Guilelmus de Cornelione, 318, 358 

Guilelmus Conquistor, 403 

Guilelmus Curti, 332 

Guilelmus de Falgario, 240, 264, 322, 
358 
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Guilelmus Farinier, 303, 332, 334 

Guilelmus de Flete (sive de Anglia), 
424 

Guilelmus de Hodum, 23 

Guilelmus de Lamara (Guillaume de la 
Mare), 238-44, 248, 250, 252-53, 
255-58 

Guilelmus de Lauduno, 587, 631 

Guilelmus Lesser, 205 

Guilelmus de Levibus, 325, 330, 345 

Guilelmus de Miliduno, 329 

Guilelmus de Moerbeka, 69, 83, 252 

Guilelmus de Montibus, 38 

Guilelmus de Navarra, 229 

Guilelmus de Ockham, x, xv, 16, 112, 
133, 140-41, 146, 159, 168, 331, 
387, 395, 432, 434-35, 440, 448-49, 
659, 668, 679, 701-24, 728, 731 

Guilelmus de Pagula, 41 

Guilelmus de Parisiis, OP (saec. XIV), 
333 

Guilelmus Peraldus, 44, 46 

Guilelmus Petri de Godino, 324, 485- 
86, 586-87, 593, 616 

Guilelmus Redonensis, 39 

Guilelmus de Rubione (Guillermo 
Rubio), 362, 386-92, 729 

Guilelmus de Sancto Amore, 373 

Guilelmus Seguerii de Montepessulano, 
583 

Guilelmus de Tocco, 630-31 

Guilelmus de Vorillon (sive Vorilon- 
gus), 377 

Guillaume de Mandagot, 268 

Guillaume de Porcelet, 310 

Guillaume de Saint-Amans, 318 


Hannibaldus de Ceccano, 332, 587-88, 
680-86, 699 

Hannibaldus de Hannibaldis, 411 

Hasdai Crescas, 360 

Henningus Boltenhagen, 611 

Henricus III, Rex Angliae, 169 

Henricus Bate de Mechlinia, ix 

Henricus de Cervo, 730 

Henricus de Frimaria, 93 

Henricus de Gandavo, ix-x, xiii, 62, 
132, 142-43, 251, 264, 275, 283, 


314, 416, 424, 432-34, 436, 438-40, 
444, 452, 479, 481-82, 485-87, 489, 
491, 493-94, 496, 498-99, 503, 509, 
512-13, 516 

Henricus de Gorrichem, 187, 204, 207 

Henricus de Harclay, 375-77, 389-90 

Henricus Heinbuche de Langenstein 
(sive de Hassia), 547 

Henricus de Hervordia, 82 

Henricus Imperator VII, 723 

Henricus Kalteisen (sive Confluenti- 
nus), 205, 587 

Henricus Quentell*, 187-88, 193-94, 
196, 200, 206-8, 214 

Henricus de Segusia (sive Hostiensis), 
641-42 

Henricus Suso (Heinrich Seuse), 76, 78 

Henricus de Talmheim, 704 

Hermannus Dalheim, 205 

Hermannus Mindensis, 76 

Hermes (Mercurius) Trismegistus, 563, 
570 

Hervaeus Natalis, x, 112-13, 122-25, 
136-46, 148-49, 151-52, 154-56, 
159-63, 323, 444-46, 453, 455-56, 
459, 473-78, 489, 491, 634, 643, 
647-51, 660-61, 729 

Heymericus de Campo, 194, 198-203, 
212,215 

Hieronymus Asculanus (sive de Ascoli), 
306 

Hieronymus Caffensis, 657 

Hieronymus Savonarola, vide Savonaro- 
la, Girolamo 

Hieronymus Stridonensis, 92, 100, 169, 
171, 342, 625, 673 

Hippocrates, 614 

Honorius Papa III (Cencio Savelli), 6, 
580 

Hopeman, Thomas, 168 

Horatius Flaccus, Quintus, 573 

Hostiensis, vide Henricus de Segusia 

Hrabanus Maurus (sive Rhabanus Mau- 
rus), 91, 93 

Hugo de Baux, 633 

Hugo de Digne, 310 

Hugo de Novo Castro, 388 
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Hugo Ripelin de Argentina (sive Hugo 
Argentinensis), xiv, 608, 614 

Hugo de Sancto Caro, 54 

Hugo de Sancto Victore, 71,421, 564, 
568-59, 672 

Hugo de Vaucemain, 12, 15, 23, 25, 30- 
31, 166 

Hugolinus de Parachasiis (sive da 
Camerino), 592 

Hugolinus de Urbe Vetere, 185, 731 

Hugues de Angoulême, 172 

Hugutio (sive Hugo de Pisa), 39 

Humbertus de Romanis, 20, 26, 54-55, 
93, 115, 605 


Iacobus de Aesculo, 391 

Iacobus de Alexandria, 620-23, 625 

Iacobus Almainus, 112 

Iacobus de Altavilla, 547, 727, 730 

Iacobus de Ammersfordia, 190-92 

Iacobus de Campis, 317 

Iacobus de Caroliloco (Jacques de 
Thérines), 727 

Iacobus de Carseto (Jacques de Ques- 
noy), 312-13, 323-24, 353, 379 

Iacobus Castelbonus (Iacopo de Ranuc- 
cio da Castelbuono), 50, 53, 56 

Iacobus de Columna, 327 

Iacobus de Fabriano, 312, 336 

Iacobus Metensis, 159 

Iacobus de Orto, 584-85, 596 

Iacobus Radulphi, 317 

Iacobus Raynucii, 57 

Iacobus de Rivis, 318-19 

Iacobus de Trisanctis, 228-29, 234 

Iacobus Veneticus Graecus, 252 

Iacobus de Viterbio, 412, 416-17, 420, 
429-30 

Ibn Gabirol, vide Solomon ibn Gabirol 

Ibn Rushd, Abū l-Walid (sive Aver- 
roes), 64, 181, 237, 241-43, 248-51, 
253, 255-58, 277, 279, 283-85, 290- 
9], 293, 296-99, 448, 454, 456, 464- 
67, 470, 488, 510, 522, 690 

Ibn Sina, Abū ‘Ali (sive Avicenna), 73, 
444, 475-76, 490, 516, 688 

Innocentius Papa III (Lotario de’ Conti), 
5-6, 97, 345, 347, 532, 641, 648 


Innocentius Papa IV (Sinibaldo Fi- 
eschi), 44, 86, 94, 96-98, 103, 227, 
539, 578-80, 582, 615 

Innocentius Papa VI (Étienne Aubert), 
207, 356 

Ioachim de Fiore, 310, 321 

Ioanna I, Regina de Neapoli, 634 

Ioannes, OFM, 225 

Ioannes Alen, 214 

Ioannes de Aragonia, 679 

Ioannes Baconthorpe (sive Baco), 133, 
480, 497, 507, 518-26, 680, 699 

Ioannes Bassols, 371-72, 380, 388-89 

Ioannes de Belna, 319 

Ioannes de Borle, 592 

Ioannes Bremer, 392 

Ioannes Buridanus, 550, 555 

Ioannes Canonicus (Jean Marbres sive 
Mambre), 371, 382 

Ioannes Casaleti, 541 

Ioannes de Casanova, 587 

Ioannes Chrysostomus, 92 

Ioannes de Columna, 577 

Ioannes Damascenus, 240, 282, 295 

Ioannes Duns Scotus, ix-xii, 133, 141- 
42, 144, 154, 182, 238-39, 245, 247- 
48, 251, 255, 264, 286, 289, 313, 
320, 324, 355, 363, 367-71, 374, 
376-79, 382, 388-91, 394-05, 398- 
400, 430, 432-34, 436-39, 443-44, 
453, 487-91, 496-99, 502-3, 507, 
513, 516-17, 520-22, 624, 712 

Ioannes Eckius (Johann Eck), 216 

Ioannes Egidius Zamoranensis, 337 

Ioannes Eiximeno, 360 

Ioannes de Fonte, 246, 312, 316, 320, 
351, 357, 614 

Ioannes Foucher, 585 

Ioannes Foxal, 392 

Ioannes de Friburgo, 39, 80-82, 85-86, 
88 

Ioannes Gerson (Jean Gerson), 37, 42, 
204 

Ioannes Grocelli, 592 

Ioannes de Gubbio, 592 

Ioannes Guigonis, 350 

Ioannes de Ianduno, 481, 702-7 

Ioannes Klenkok, 427 
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Ioannes Landen*, 199 

Ioannes Lutterell, 680-84, 686, 688-91, 
699 

Ioannes Maleti, 357 

Ioannes de Marliano, 428 

Ioannes Mercerii, 319, 357 

Ioannes Michaelis, 313-15, 339, 341-44, 
357 

Ioannes de Mirecuria (Jean de Mire- 
court), 549-50, 552-53, 564, 567, 
727, 730 

Ioannes de Montesano (Jean de 
Monzón), 4, 188, 204, 207-9, 211 

Ioannes de Murro, 267, 309, 315, 323 

Ioannes de Nova Domo, 187, 194, 198- 
99 

Ioannes de Orta, 263 

Ioannes de Palomar, 205-6 

Ioannes Papa XXI, vide Petrus Hispanus 

Ioannes Papa XXII (Jacques Duése), 
xv-xvi, 29, 82, 124, 170, 172, 263- 
64, 316, 319, 321, 326-29, 331, 334, 
345-47, 359, 368-69, 373, 392, 481, 
49], 587-88, 617-20, 624-25, 629- 
30, 632-41, 643-47, 650-53, 657-61, 
663-69, 677-79, 681, 685, 689, 691- 
700, 701-24, 732-33 

Ioannes Parisiensis, 485-86 

Ioannes de Parisius, 622 

Ioannes Pecham, 237-38, 261 

Ioannes Pfeffer de Weidenberg, 186 

Ioannes de Polliaco, x, 132 

Ioannes Raceri, 320 

Ioannes Radingia, 496 

Ioannes Redovallensis (sive de Ride- 
wall), 423 

Ioannes de Regina de Neapoli (sive 
Neapolitanus), 24, 115, 497, 629-75, 
684, 692-93, 699-700 

Ioannes Rigaldus, 337 

Ioannes Rubei de Clarano, 680-81, 685 

Ioannes Rubeus*, 207 

Ioannes de Rupella (Jean de la Rochelle), 
44-45, 226 

Ioannes de Rupescissa, 334 

Ioannes de Sancto Aegidio, 321 

Ioannes de Senis, 229 

Ioannes de Sterngassen, 81 


Ioannes Tauler, 76 

Ioannes Teutonicus, 17, 86 

Ioannes Tinctoris, 213 

Ioannes Trithemius, 668 

Ioannes de Turrecremata (Juan de 
Torquemada), 208, 587 

Ioannes de Vercellis, 63-64 

Ioannes Versor (sive Versoris), 194-95 

Ioannes de Verunis, 317, 358 

Ioannes de Wrotham, 166 

Iordanus Curti, 332 

Iordanus Pisanus, 598 

Iordanus de Saxonia, 9, 22 

Isidorus Hispalensis (sive de Sevilla), 
242, 256, 354, 421-22 

Iustinianus Imperator I, 86, 94, 96-97, 
99 

Iuvenalis, Decimus Iunius, 170 

Ivo Carnotensis, 269 


Jacopo del Mugello, 228 

Jacques Duése, vide Ioannes Papa XXII 

Jacques Fournier, vide Benedictus Papa 
XII 

Jaime I, Rey de Aragón, 362-63 

Jaime II, Rey de Aragón, 363, 367, 385 

Jean d' Aix, 333 

Jean du Buc, 333, 335 

Jean Mactei Caccia, 593 

Johann-Heinrich von Luxembourg, 720 

John of Bristol, 170 


Kennington, Peter, 166, 168 


Lambertus, OFM, 228 

Lambertus de Monte Domini, 189, 193, 
195-97, 202-3, 206, 210 

Landulphus Caracciolus, 289, 328-29, 
378, 632 

Landulphus Colonna, 706-7 

Laurent de Fougères, 321 

Laurentius Pignon, 82, 110, 112 

Laurentius Vallensis (Lorenzo Valla), 
50 

Lazarus de Soardis*, 307 

Leonardus Siculus de Vinciquerris, 586 

Livius, Titus, 170, 422 

Louis IX, Roi de France, 350 
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Lucanus, Marcus Annaeus, 571 

Lucas de Aretio, 592 

Lucas de Wodeford, 166 

Ludolphus de Saxonia, 429 

Ludovicus Tolosanus (Louis d’ Anjou), 
262-63, 265, 272-74, 276, 308-9, 318 

Ludwig Kaiser IV (Ludwig der Bayer), 
xv, 633, 652, 668, 701-24, 732 

Lupoldus de Bebenburg (sive Leopoldus 
Bebenbergius), 719-22 

Lupus Hispanus de Sancto Juliano, 333 

Luther, Martinus, 185, 216 


Macrobius, Ambrosius Theodosius, 353 
Magnan, Jacques, 332 

Manelli, Luca, 620, 626 

Marcus de Padua, 229 

Marguerita Maultasch, Herzogin von 
Tyrol, 720-21 

Marianus de Florentia, 360 

Marie de Hongrie, 272 

Marino, OFM, 224-25 

Marinus de Eboli, 583 

Marsilius de Inghen, 185, 547 

Marsilius Patavinus, 481, 668, 701-24 
Martin I el Humano, Rey de Aragon, 
364 

Martinus de Abbatisvilla, 324 

Martinus de Casuis, 10 

Martinus Papa IV (Simon de Brion), 
262, 275 

Martinus Papa V (Odo Colonna), 363, 
585 

Mary Plantagenet, 172 

Matthaeus de Aquasparta, 228, 237, 
239-40, 249, 251-52, 256, 258-59, 
273, 311, 422, 494 

Matthaeus de Caramanico, 586 
Matthaeus Cerdonis*, 187 

Matthaeus de Pannichis de Florentia, 
586 

Michael de Cesena, 135, 320, 327-28, 
338, 481, 636-37, 668, 706-10, 714- 
15, 717-18 

Michael de Massa, xii, 314, 427-32, 
437-73 

Michael Monachus, 316-17 

Michael Raceri, 319, 357 


Michael Sertini de Florentia, 592 
Minus Altimanni de Senis, 235 
Moneta de Cremona, 693 


Nascempace Glantonis de Luca, 55 
Nicolas de Termens, 366 

Nicolaus de Altricuria, 550, 555 
Nicolaus de Argentina, 609 

Nicolaus Bonetus, 371-72 

Nicolaus de Bononia, 592 

Nicolaus Comparini (sive Assisiensis), 
231 

Nicolaus Copernicus, 277 

Nicolaus de Curbio, 579-80 

Nicolaus de Cusa (sive Cusanus), 201 
Nicolaus Gallicus, 479 

Nicolaus Glassberger, 232 

Nicolaus Kessler*, 207 

Nicolaus Lakmann, 392 

Nicolaus de Lyra, 315, 489-90 
Nicolaus Metensis, 159 

Nicolaus Minorita (= Anonymus Ale- 
manus), 319, 327, 638, 652, 707-9, 
713, 715 

Nicolaus Oresme, 555, 733 

Nicolas Papa III (Giovanni Gaetano 
Orsini), 268, 648, 652, 711-12 
Nicolaus Papa IV (Girolamo Masci), 
309, 314, 363, 367 

Nicolaus Papa (Antipapa) V (Pietro 
Rainalducci, sive de Corbara), 368, 
633 

Nicolaus de Prato, 170, 593 

Nicolaus Trevetus, 168-73, 180, 423 


Odo Rigaldus (Eudes Rigaud), 72 
O'Kelly, Raoul, O.Carm., 680 
Otto Imperator I, 723 

Ovidius Naso, Publius, 563, 570-71 


Palladius, Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus, 
422 

Paschasius Tolosanus, 18 

Pastor de Serrescuderio, 303, 312, 329 

Paulus de Columna, 592 

Paulus Hungarus, 6 

Paulus Meysner, 613 

Paulus de Montepoliciano, 592 
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Paulus de Perusio, 521-22 

Pedro III, Rey de Aragon, 363 

Perseus Epigrammaticus, 563, 570 

Petrarcha, Franciscus, 313, 410, 423, 
549, 626 

Petroni, Ricardo, 268 

Petrus, OFM, 338 

Petrus Abaelardus, 187, 486 

Petrus de Alliaco (Pierre d’ Ailly), 183, 
188, 204, 207-11 

Petrus de Alvernia, 140, 143, 150-52, 
719 

Petrus Arie, 17 

Petrus Auriol (Aureol), xi-xii, 133, 
141, 159-60, 277-303, 315, 327-28, 
337, 339, 344, 348-51, 354, 358, 
371-72, 375, 378, 380-81, 385, 391, 
428-29, 431-32, 438-40, 444, 450, 
453, 485-86, 489-90, 520, 728-29 

Petrus Bartola, 324 

Petrus de Bergamo, 207, 211 

Petrus Bertrandi, 111 

Petrus Bomell, 193-94 

Petrus de Cadireta, 17 

Petrus de Candia (Alexander Papa V), 
212 

Petrus de Canellis, 17 

Petrus Canterii, 632 

Petrus de Capella, 325, 345 

Petrus de Ceffona (Pierre Ceffons), 549- 
74,727 

Petrus Comestor, 6, 353 

Petrus Damiani, 269 

Petrus de Domibus (Pierre Desmai- 
sons), 680-81, 684, 686, 699 

Petrus de Falco, 240-41, 250, 359-61 

Petrus Ferrarii de Minorissa, 19 

Petrus Gracilis, 728 

Petrus Hispanus (loannes Papa XXI), 
10-11, 16, 140, 207-8, 607, 611, 704 

Petrus Ioannis Olivi, xv, 128, 238-39, 
243, 245, 247, 252, 262, 264-66, 
277, 303, 305-15, 317-18, 320-22, 
337, 339-41, 343-44, 350, 354, 357, 
640, 658, 729 

Petrus Lombardus, xi-xii, 6, 34-36, 38- 
39, 47, 49-50, 55, 57, 66, 82, 85, 88- 
89, 107-9, 116, 145, 167-68, 184, 


230, 232, 262, 278, 295, 320, 328, 
334, 366, 375, 380, 389, 421, 431, 
480, 484 

Petrus Malodii, 318 

Petrus Martinus de Civitate Vetula, 586 

Petrus Michaelis, 314 

Petrus de Navarra (sive de Atarrabia), 
361, 372, 376-77, 380-81, 385-86, 
388-92 

Petrus de Palude, 113, 115, 121-22, 
667-68, 729 

Petrus de Puteo, 17 

Petrus Raimundus (de Corneilhan), 318 

Petrus de Sancto Blasio, 592 

Petrus de Sancto Felice, 17 

Petrus Scarramati, 18-19 

Petrus de Serasaco, 550 

Petrus de Tarentasia (Innocentius Papa 
V), 54, 66-67, 70-71 

Petrus de Trabibus, 312, 315 

Petrus Thomae, 232, 339, 360-61, 370, 
372, 375, 377-79, 381-92, 729 

Philippe IV, Roi de France, 110, 264, 
267, 271, 309, 317, 372, 405, 584, 
678, 685, 696 

Philippus Cancellarius (sive Grevius, de 
Grevia), 44 

Philippus de Ferrara, 607 

Philippus de Majorca, 319 

Philippus de Taranto, 633 

Philippus Ultrarnensis, 228, 234, 344 

Pierre de Gaéte, 332 

Pierre de Pennes, 333 

Pierre Raymond de Saint-Romain, 232, 
337 

Plato, 245, 256-57, 277, 290-91, 463, 
493, 563, 570 

Pong de Gualba, 383 

Pontius Carbonelli, 361, 372, 388, 392 

Porphyrius, 10, 65, 89, 140-41, 151-52, 
370, 607 

Priscianus Grammaticus, 9, 566 

Proclus Diadochus Lycius, 83, 89 

Prosper de Reggio Aemiliae, 424, 480 

Ptolemaeus Lucensis, 52 


Quintilianus, Marcus Fabius, 570 
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Radulphus Brito, 141, 160 

Raimundus Bancal, 353 

Raimundus Barrali, 311, 357 

Raimundus de Corsavino, 326 

Raimundus Durandus, 582, 616 

Raimundus Gaufredi, 267, 308-11, 318, 
357 

Raimundus de Gignaco (de Camliaco?), 
308, 310, 318, 358 

Raimundus Guilha, 21, 322 

Raimundus Lullus, 201, 319, 366 

Raimundus Martini (Ramon Martt), 17, 
20 

Raimundus de Medullione, 321, 355 

Raimundus de Pennaforti, 6, 39-40, 44- 
46 

Raimundus Rigaldi, 313, 322-24, 353, 
358 

Raimundus Roch, 319, 357 

Raimundus de Vineis Capuani, 590-92 

Rainerus de Adimaribus, 228 

Raoul de Cornac, 332 

Raymond de Fronsac, 305-6, 324 

Reginaldus de Piperno (sive de Priver- 
no), 56-61, 67, 69-70 

Remigius de Florentia (Remigius dei 
Girolami), 312, 595-99 

Remigius de Malmendario, 189-92 

Renardes, Arnaldo, 366 

Rhabanus Maurus, vide Hrabanus Mau- 
rus 

Ricardus I, Rex Angliae, 172-73 

Ricardus Armachanus (sive Fitzralph), 
733 

Ricardus de Bury, 174, 733 

Ricardus de Calavria, 235-36 

Ricardus Claraevallensis, 550 

Ricardus de Conington, 493-94, 496, 
502-3, 507, 511, 523-24 

Ricardus Fishacre (sive Fizacrius), 36, 
38, 44-45 

Ricardus Fitzralph, vide Ricardus 
Armachanus 

Ricardus Hannibaldi, 410-11 

Ricardus de Janua, 333 

Ricardus Kidderminster, 547 

Ricardus de Kilvington, 733 

Ricardus de Leicestria, 37-38, 44, 46 


Ricardus de Londonia, 621 

Ricardus de Mediavilla, 133, 151, 237, 
239, 243, 261-76, 323, 417 

Ricardus Rufus de Cornubia (sive de 
Cornwall), 44, 246-47 

Ricardus de Sancto Victore, 295 

Ricardus de Winkley, 166 

Robertus Bacon, 44-45 

Robertus de Bardis, 550 

Robertus de Flainesburc (sive de Fla- 
mesburia), 44 

Robertus Grosseteste, 44, 46, 70, 226, 
246, 248, 254, 430, 490, 493 

Robertus Holcot, 25-26, 168, 173-80, 
352, 562, 733 

Robertus Kilwardby, 485 

Robertus de Neapoli, Rex (sive Robert 
d'Anjou sive Roberto il Saggio), 273, 
327, 619-25, 628, 632, 638-39, 664, 
679, 684, 686, 700, 706, 732-33 

Robertus de Orford (sive de Colletorto), 
253 

Robertus Walshingham, 497, 502-8, 
517-18, 522-23, 525-26 

Robertus Wyksop, 643 

Roger, Pierre vide Clemens Papa VI 

Rogerus Bacon, 110, 246-48, 338 

Rogerus Marston, 239, 243, 250, 257- 
58 

Rogerus de Palhariis, 332 

Rogerus Roseth (sive Rosetus), 231 

Rolandus Bandinellus, vide Alexander 
Papa III 

Rolandus Cremonensis, 321 

Romeo, Nicolás, 365 

Romeus de Brugaria, 19, 22 

Rudolphus de Montfort-Feldkirch, 
Episcopus de Constantia, 704 

Rufinus, OFM, 227 


Salvus Cassetta, 213 

Sancho IV, Rey de Castilla, 367-68 

Sancia, Regina de Neapoli, 732 

Savonarola, Girolamo (Hieronymus de 
Ferrara), 50, 53 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, 170, 563, 570, 
602, 620 

Seneca, Marcus Annaeus, 170 
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Servatius Fanckel, 183, 185, 189-93, 
195, 197, 201, 203, 208, 214 

Sigerus de Brabantia, 243 

Simon de Cascina, 27 

Simon de Cassia (sive Simone Fidati), 
424 

Simon de Corbeia, 480 

Simon de Faverisham, 141 

Simon de Hinton, 36-43, 46-47, 608-9 

Simon de Montfort, 172 

Socrates, 463, 563, 570 

Soldius, 570 

Solinus, Caius Iulius, 353 

Solomon ibn Gabirol (sive Avicebron), 
242 

Solon Atheniensis, 571 

Statius, Publius Papinius, 563, 570 

Stephanus I, Rex Angliae (Étienne de 
Blois), 171 

Stephanus de Insula, 333 

Stephanus de Lexinton, 552-53, 557 

Stephanus de Reate, 140-42, 146, 151- 
52, 161 

Stephanus de Solmona, 592 

Stephanus Tempier, 186-87, 411 


Themistius, 488 

Theodoricus Teutonicus de Vriberg 
(Dietrich von Freiberg), 251, 255 

Thomas de Aquino, viii-x, xii-xv, 15- 
17, 39, 44, 49-73, 108-21, 123, 125- 
28, 130-35, 139-63, 181-83, 188, 
191, 194, 200, 203-15, 217, 238, 
240-43, 245, 248, 250-52, 258-59, 
261, 263-64, 306, 314, 342, 345, 
347, 355, 385, 391, 397-99, 403, 
405, 410-11, 415, 417-21, 423, 425, 
432-35, 437-39, 444, 448, 451, 453, 
463, 481, 485-86, 491, 493-94, 497- 
98, 516-17, 522, 577, 587, 594-95, 
629, 631-32, 634, 636, 639, 647, 
650, 652, 660, 668, 670-72, 674, 
682, 692, 702, 719 

Thomas de Aquino (pseudo-), 140 

Thomas de Argentina, 425 

Thomas de Aversa, 586 

Thomas de Bailly (pseudo-), 497 

Thomas Barneby, 379 


Thomas Bradwardine, 733 

Thomas de Bungay, 247 

Thomas de Chobham, 44, 46 

Thomas de Eboraco, 44, 249, 256-57 

Thomas Hibernicus, 673-74 

Thomas de Jorz (sive Anglicus), 165 

Thomas de Mutina, 586 

Thomas de Quarancias, 586 

Thomas de Sancto Aegidio, 579 

Thomas de Storlitis, 338 

Thomas Trevetus, 169 

Thomas Wallensis (sive Walleys), xv, 
423, 587, 685, 688, 692-94, 699, 728 

Thomas Walsingham, 545 

Tissandier, Jean, Évéque de Rieux- 
Volvestre, 356 


bertinus de Casale, 311, 316, 650, 706 

bertus de Sporagia, 621-23 

lricus, 679, 684 

Iricus Engelberti de Argentina (sive 
Udalricus de Strasburgo), xiv, 75- 
105 

Iricus Wild, 703-4 

rbanus Papa IV (Jacques Pantaléon), 
594 

rbanus Papa V (Guillaume de Gri- 
moard), 206-8, 356, 366, 582 

Urbanus Papa VI (Bartolomeo Prig- 

nano), 207 


= 


Valerius Maximus, 422 

Valla, Lorenzo, vide Laurentius Vallensis 

Vegetius Renatus, Flavius, 422 

Vergilius Maro, Publius, 170, 570-71 

Vespucci, Giorgio Antonio, 53 

Vidal, Angel, 371 

Vigouroux, Jean, 355 

Villani, Giovanni, 705 

Vincent, Bertrand, 333 

Vincentius Ferrerius, 4 

Vitalis de Furno (Vital du Four), ix, 
231-32, 303, 311-13, 315, 324-25, 
330, 336, 339, 344, 349, 353-54, 
357-58, 637-38, 642, 649-51, 658 


Zeno Citieus (Stoicus), 570 
Zimara, Marcantonio, 444, 473 
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